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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1953 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
SpecraL SuscomMirree oN Unton WELFARE 
AND Lasor RACKETEERING IN THE Derrorr ARPA, 
ComMMITTER ON Epucation AND Lapor, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subeommittee, met pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in Room 859, 
Federal Building, Detroit, Mich., Hon. Wint Smith (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith, Hoffman, and Landrum. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe, general counsel, Committee on 
Education and Labor; John O. Graham, chief clerk, Committee on 
Education and Labor; William F. McKenna, general counsel, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; Clyde W. Smith, investigations 
counsel, Committee on Government Operations; Lester P. Condon; 
chief investigator, Committee on Government Operations; Frank V. 
Battle, investigator, Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Smitru. This committee will please come to order. 

Let the record show that this subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor is holding executive session this morning, the 
committee members being present consisting of Mr. Clare Hoffman 
of Michigan, Mr. Phil Landrum of Georgia, and Mr. Smith of 
Kansas. 

The authorization for these hearings will be placed in the record 
upon the convening of the open session. 

(The authorization referred to is printed on p. 36.) 

We will proceed to examine Dr. Perlman. 

Dr. Perlman, will you stand up, please ¢ 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give in 
the cause now in hearing will be the truth. the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you, God ? 

Mr. Pertman. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help me, God. 


TESTIMONY OF LEO PERLMAN, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, SAMUEL MARKEWICH, NEW YORK, 
N. Y., COUNSEL FOR UNION CASUALTY AND LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. OF NEW YORK 
Mr. Marxkewricu. May I say something? 


Mr. Situ. The attorney for Dr. Perlman may make a statement, 
short, brief and concise, if he cares to make any statement. 


1 Released for printing Dec. 9, 1953. j 
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Mr. Marxewicn. All I want to say to the committee is that there 
was a subpena served upon Mr. Paul Backer, and, as I have told Mr. 
McKenna on the telephone, Paul Backer is paralyzed and has lost his 
speech about 5 years ago. I have a letter from his physician which 
speaks for itself. So lam going to ask the committee to excuse him 
from attendance. 

Insofar as the witness Perlman is concerned, I want to call the com- 
mittee’s attention to the fact that he is suffering from a severe case 
of angina pectoris and he is taking nitroglycerin. He is here against 
the advice of his physician, but he wanted to come here. I wanted the 
committee to know that, and would just ask the attendant to supply 
him with a glass of water to make him as comfortable as possible. Ve 
is willing to cooperate, and he came here because he wants to answer 
whatever questions you are going to ask him. 

Mr. Smirnu. Let there be inserted into the record at this point the 
statement from the doctor that has been submitted by ator. § 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

330 West 72p STREET, 
New York 23, N. Y., November 18, 1953. 
To whom it may concern: 

Mr. Paul Backer, of 344 West 72d Street, New York, N. Y., suffered a stroke on 
February 18, 1948. As a result his whole right side became paralyzed and he also 
lost his ability to speak. Although he is now able to use his right arm and leg 
again he cannot express himself because of his inability to form words. This 
also refers to writing. 

Very truly, 
Kurt M. Pora, M. D. 

Mr. Suirnu. Dr. Perlman, the committee counsel and members of 
the committee will probably want to ask you a lot of questions, and 
I want to state to you and vour attorney that you have a right to con- 
sult with your attorney before you make any answers to any questions. 
But I also want to state that the attorney is not allowed to make any 
statement or put words in the witness’ mouth. You can consult with 
your attorney, but you have to make the answer. 

Mr. McKenna? 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Perlman, would you give us your full name and 
your address, please ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. My name is Dr. Leo Perlman, P-e-r-l-m-a-n. My 
business address is IT East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
My home address is 209 Tecumseh Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y., the 
same city. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Perlman, you were served with a subpena duces 
tecum, I believe ? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And as a result of the discussion between your 
counsel and myself, you were permitted to leave certain of those 
papers in your offices and to bring only those that were convenient. 

Mr. Peruman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have those papers that it was agreed you 
would bring? 

Mr. Peruman. That I was told to bring with me. 

Mr. Granam. In the meantime, will counsel give his name for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Markewicu. Samuel Markewich, M-a-r-k-e-w-i-c-h, 51 Cham- 
bers Street, New York. 


i 
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Mr. Peruman. I was asked to bring every canceled check which 
T ever issued to Mr, Allen Dorfman or Rose Dorfman; is that correct / 

Mr. McKenna. For the companies with which you are associated. 

Mr. Pertman. The company presented it separately in full, but 
I was told by the counsel in our office that my personal checks are 
also to be subpenaed, which I am doing right now. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pertman. That is all that I have. 

Mr. McKenna. The witness has handed me an envelope with two 
canceled checks in it. One of those is No. 455, dated August 14, 1951, 
in the amount of $1,600, signed by Leo Perlman. The other one is 
No. 567, dated June 20, 1953, in the amount of $800, also signed by 
Leo Perlman. 

I am placing them back in the envelope, and the envelope will be 
designated as Perlman Exhibit 1. I move its admission. 

Mr. Surri. They are admitted. 

(The checks referred to were marked “Perlman Exhibit No. 1” 
for identification. While not made a part of this printed record, they 
are available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. Pertman. I was asked to bring the full file on the Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters investment, I mean welfare fund invest- 
ment, in the Union Casualty Co. All originals and copies of the 
communications between the two organizations are here. 

Mr. McKenna. The witness has handed me a file which consists 
of a jacket over loose papers which is marked on the outside “Michi- 
gan Conference of Teamsters, Preferred Stock.” The papers are 
not bound, and I believe they are not numbered. Is that right? 

Mr. Pertman. They are not numbered, but this is the file, and 
I would appreciate it if I can—I have here also photostatie copies, 
so if that would satisfy 

Mr. McKenna. You have photostats of the same thing? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes, the same. 

Mr. McKenna. I believe the committee will be agreeable after 
inspection to substitute the photostats. 

Mr. Pertman. All right. 

Mr. McKenna. These will then be marked “Exhibit No. 2” of Dr. 
Perlman’s, and IT move their admission, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smirn. They are admitted. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Perlman Exhibit No. 2” 
for identification. While not made a part of this printed record, they 
are available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. Pertman. I was asked to submit the Union Casualty’s income- 
tax returns. Am I right? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pertman. Here they are. I mean, the copies. Excuse me. 

Mr. McKenna. The witness has handed me a file which consists 
apparently of income-tax returns. The papers in this file are likewise 
not bound. The top income-tax return is marked “1952,” and it is 
presumably that of Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co., 17 Prospect 
Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. That is to be identified as exhibit 3 to 
Dr. Perlman’s testimony, and may it be admitted, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sarr. It is admitted. 
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(The file referred to was marked “Perlman Exhibit No. 3” for iden- 
tification. While not made a part of this printed record, it is avail- 
able for reference purposes in the permanent files of the Committee 
on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. Pertman. I was asked to submit copies of my personal tax 
returns; is that correct ? 

Mr. McKenna. That is correct. Those are marked for identifica- 
tion as exhibit 4. May those be admitted, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Smirn. That may be admitted. 

(The file referred to was marked “Perlman Exhibit No. 4” for 
identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it is 
available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. Perrman. I was asked to give to the committee a copy of—I 
was requested to submit a copy of a communication written to the 
Department of Insurance of the State of New York as per July 25, 
1952, which I am herewith submitting. 

Mr. McKenna. The witness has handed me a letter written to the 
insurance commissioner of New York. May that be marked as “Ex- 
hibit No. 5”? 

Mr. Suir. That will be admitted. 

(The document referred to was marked “Perlman Exhibit No. 5” 
for identification. While not made a part of this printed record, 
it is available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Raber.) 

Mr. Pereman. That is all I was told to bring. 

Mr. McKenna. Dr. Perlman, I believe the subpena served on you 
called for the production of canceled checks of the Union Casualty 
& Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Pertman. They are all presented to your office. They are here. 
They are brought over by another man. 

Mr. McKenna. Are they available here? 

Mr. Pertman. I think so. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you get them for us now, Mr. Markewich? 

Mr. Ciype W. Suir. Our office upstairs has them, 

Mr. Pertman. This paper I produced due to your several conversa- 
tions with our counsel in New York. That is all that they told me 
to bring. 

Mr. McKenna. You have caused the others to be produced? They 
are just not in your possession ? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. They have two cases of documents. 

Mr. McKenna. Dr. Perlman, would you describe for the committee 
the history and relationship of the United Public Service Corp., the 
Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co., and the Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois, as well as their respective predecessors? 

Mr. Pertaan. The United Public Service ng of which I was 
a stockholder and an executive 

Mr. McKenna. How many stockholders were there, Doctor? 

Mr. Preriman. Originally 3, and then 2, myself and Dr. Backer’s 
family, if Iam not mistaken, the exact proportion—— 

Mr. McKenna. How many shares of stock? 

Mr. Pertman. To my recollection, 120. 

Mr. McKenna. How many of them did you own? 

Mr. Pertman. Sixty. 
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Mr. McKenna. And how much did you pay for those shares of 
stock ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. Originally, I have to look into the record; not too 
much. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately. 

Mr. PertmMan. If you permit me to look, I haven't got the record 
here. I can give you additional information. 

Mr. McKenna. Where is the record ? 

Mr. Pertman. In the office, in my ollice. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your best recollection of how much you 
paid for it? 

Mr. Pervman. I think that they were nonpar value. We paid about 
two-thousand-and-something dollars for our interest in it. I state it 
with reservation because I am not sure of that, and, if permitted, I 
will give the figures from the books. 

Mr. McKenna. In what vear did you sell that stock, Doctor? 

Mr. PertmMan. Effective December 31, 1951, when I resigned from 
the corporation. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you your income-tax return for 1951, 
Doctor. 

Mr. Pertman. I resigned in 1951. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that the year that should show the sale of this 
stock? 

Mr. Peruman. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you tell us from that how much you paid for it? 

Mr. Pertman. Is that 51? No, it would show up, I guess, in the 
return of 52. May I see it? 

I would have to consult our office in New York to give you an exact 
figure, if you permit me to give it, to insert it in the record. There is 
some—there is a mention, I think, in that—I never made this return— 
No, no, that is the sale of the stock. 

Mr. McKenna. I will read you a paper which is inserted and 
clipped to the income-tax return which you have furnished to us, Dr. 
Perlman. It says: “Leo and Sima Perlman, 1951 income-tax return.” 

In 1951, the taxpayer sold 60 shares of the capital stock of United Public Serv- 
ice Corp. for $200,000, of which $10,000 was paid in 1951, and the balance of the 
purchase price is payable in installments in 1952 and subsequent years. 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna (continuing) : 


The stock sold was acquired in 1952 at a cost of $60. 


Mr. Pertman. That may be that. 

Mr. McKenna. So it was not $2,000 but $60? 

Mr. Pertman. I said I would like to consult the records. I don’t 
remember that this is the figure. It was nonpar value at the time 
when the corporation was organized. 

Mr. Horrman. What was your best recollection, $60 or $2,000 now ? 

Mr. Peruman. If it states $60 it is $60. I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you continue with you story of the original 
relationship of these corporations? 

Mr. Pereman. Your question was what was the relationship. be- 
tween the United Public Service and the Union Casualty Co., and 
the relationship between both of them and the agency of Chicago? 
Mr. McKenna. Yes, and their historical origin. : 
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Mr. PertmMan. Pardon me? 

Mr. McKenna. And their origin. 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. The United Public Service had e long-term 
agreement as the sole and exclusive management agent or manager 
of the Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. If I am not mistaken, 
this agreement was signed in the spring of 1942. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, in 1942, then, the United Publie Service Corp. 
entered into an exclusive arrangement with the predecessor, with 
Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. / 

Mr. Perpman. That is right. At that time the name was changed. 

Mr. McKenna. That gave the United Public Service Corp. an ex- 
clusive right to manage the affairs of the Union Casualty & Life 
Insurance Co,/ Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right, to produce business and promote busi- 
ness, to serve as business agent, subject to the stipulations of their 
agreement, 

Mr. McKenna. What compensation was the United Public Service 
Corp. to get ¢ 

Mr. Pertwan. The United Public Service Corp. at that time—there 
were various changes subsequently—was to get 1214 percent from 
business produced in the State of New York. 

Mr. McKenna. By whom? 

Mr. Pertman. By the UPS. 

Mr. McKenna. How about business produced in the State of New 
York by other agents? 

Mr. Pertwan. That was—I will come to that. I want to give a 
vivid, clear picture. And 15 percent from business produced outside 
of the State of New York. 

Mr. McKenna. Produced by whom? 

Mr. Pertman. By the UPS or agents. 

Mr. McKenna. Or what agents? 

Mr. Pertman. Appointed by UPS. 

Mr. McKenna. How about agents who were not appointed by 
UPS? 

(There was no response.) 

Mr. McKenna. Suppose business was produced outside of the State 
of New York by agents working directly for Union Casualty. How 
much would United Public Service get ? 

Mr. Pertman. To my knowledge, there were no outside direct ap- 
pointments by Union Casualty because it would be in direct violation 
of the agreement. The agreement said that United Public Service is 
the sole managing agent and appoints agents. 

Mr. McKenna. Then no matter who produced the business, if it 
were produced outside of the State of New York, the United Public 
Service Corp. was to get a 15-percent commission; is that right? 

Mr. Pertman. If the business were written by the United Public 
Service. If written by agents appointed by United Public Service 
there was a provision for an overwriting commission, to my recollec- 
tion, of 714 percent, called overwriting, the usual term in the business. 

Mr. McKenna. Even if United Public Service Corp. had nothing to 
do with getting the business in the State of Michigan it nevertheless 
was to get a 714-percent commission; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pertman. This provision—I will answer your question. Par- 
don me. This provision was changed several times by special amend- 
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ments. What I am stating was the original agreement with the UPS 
in order to be chronologically right, more or less. ‘There wasn’t a 
case, and couldn't be one, where the United Public Service did not have 
knowledge of the case. 

Mr. McKenna. There couldn't 

Mr. Peruman. Because once the agent was appointed by the United 
Public Service—and I was at that time the executive of the United 
Public Service, I appointed the agent, I trained the agent, and if the 
agent asked us to come out—and in many instances they did, most 
instances, as the file will prove, we came out and serviced them and 
negotiated with them. 

Mr. McKenna. No matter who got the business, the United Public 
Service Corp. got at least a 715-percent commission; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Peruman. Not in all instances. This will be explained. 

Mr. McKenna. The agreement so provided. 

Mr. Pertman. The agreement originally so provided, and was orig- 
inally intended, naturally, for smaller cases. 

Mr. McKenna. In the agreement 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. When and where was that agree- 
ment changed ¢ 

Mr. PerumMan. Pardon me? 

Mr. Horrmanx. When and where was that agreement changed ¢ 
Was it a verbal change or was it written into some contract ¢ 

Mr. Peruman. There are many, many, many amendments, to my 
recollection, in that agreement, and it is written in. 

Mr. Horrman. Where is the amendment the effect of which was 
that you would not get this 714 percent on that particular class of 
business 

Mr. Peruman. We did not specify yet, Congressman, what class of 
business. They were pertaining to cases in many instances—in 1 case 
it was less and in 1 case it was more, and they were either in the 
form of a written memorandum or in the form of an amendment to 
the agreement. If I am not mistaken, the agreement is here at the 
disposal, or for the committee. We submitted that agreement. 

Mr. Horrman. If I understood you correctly—and, no doubt, I am 
in error—counsel asked you if you did not get a 714-percent commis- 
sion on business that originated, for example, in Michigan, even 
though you did not write it. And you said that was the original 
contract, but later it was changed. Am I correct so far? 

Mr. Pertman. In many, many instances, Congressman: yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Where are those changes ¢ 

Mr. PeruMan. The changes 

Mr. Horrman. Were they written into the contract ? 

Mr. Peruman. The changes are in the file, either by memo- 
‘candums 

Mr. Horrman. Each specific case ? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. McKenna. Under the terms of that agreement was or was 
not the United Public Service Corp. to be the manager of the Union 
Casualty and Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Peruman. Yes. 
Mr. McKenna. The word manager was so used / 
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Mr. Prritman. Manager and general agent, in the meaning of a 
sele and exclusive, let me just supplement the statement, sole and 
ex-lusive general agent. 

Mr. McKenna. The net effect of this was, or was it not, to transfer 
tle full control of the insurance company from its own stockholders to 
United Public Service Corp.? Is that true? 

Mr. Pertaan. No, not the full control. 

Mr. McKenna. Explain to us, then. 

Mr. Pertman. It was primarily the production arm of the com- 
pany, the promotional arm of the —— It is not a matter of 
control. The function of the United Public Service Corp. was to 
draft plans; if possible, new forms of insurance, as I did, which I 
will show later; to introduce them to the public, either to labor or to 
management; and to promote the idea of the adoption, or let’s say of 
the purchase of this business, 

It was also—am I permitted to answer? It was also the function 
of this agreement to service the business; in other words, the servicing 
in the sense of paying claims. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, the word “manager” was used in the agree- 
ment, and it did provide, I believe you said, that the UPS, United 
Public Service Corp., would be the manager of the Union Casualty 
& Life Insurance Co.; is that correct? 

Mr. PertmMan. Mostly the business. It was primarily in the direc- 
tion of production management and servicing, servicing and produc- 
tion, the main function. 

Mr. McKenna. And what functions were excluded ? 

Mr. PertmMan. Well, the board of directors could make any other 
decision which they required, but not all of the board of directors— 
they were not owners of UPS. 

Mr. McKenna. Not all were, but some were? 

Mr. PertmMan. Some were. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me ask, if I may, what did the Casualty Co. 
do after your Public Service took over and managed the business? 
What was there left for Casualty to do? 

Mr. Pertman. Well, a lot of things to do. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t know anything about the insurance busi- 
ness. Tell me what they did. 

Mr. Pertman. Congressman, there are various management com- 
panies of this kind in existence. 

Mr. Horrman. I did not ask about that. I wanted to know what 
the Union Casualty Co. did after Publie Service took over. 

Mr. Pereman. The board of directors could decide if they want 
the case or don’t want the case. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean whether they would write the insurance 
that you produced? 

Mr. Perum an. That is right. They could veto it any time. 

Mr. Horrman. Did they ever do that? 

Mr. Smirn. Just a minute. You were manager of both companies? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. Smrrn. Who made the decision? In other words, you made 
the decision down here for the Public Service Co., and then you would 
go over with the Union Casualty and make a decision? 


| 
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Mr. Pertman. I didn’t make decisions; I made recommendations. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, you owned a controlling interest in the Public 
Service Co. 

Mr. Pertman. In the Public Service, but not a controlling interest 
in the Union Casualty Co., at no time. 

Mr. Horrman. Who owned that controlling interest ? 

Mr. Pertman. Many people. 

Mr. Horrman. You know who owned the controlling interest. 

Mr. Pertman. Of course; I could give you the names. 

Mr. HorrMman. Sure. 

Mr. Pertman. It is Mr.— ‘There is no one person having a— 
combined, there is Mr. Backer, holding in the neighborhood of 30—— 

Mr. Horrman. What 2 or 3 stockholders own the controlling in- 
terest 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Who were they? 

Mr. Pertman. Alfred G. Baker Louis, Dr. Paul Backer, which is 
the man who was reported incapacitated, and myself. 

Mr. Horrman. You three? 

Mr. Pertman. We three, and then there are minority stockholders. 

Mr. Granam. Are any of those people related to you through mar- 
riage or directly? 

Mr. Pert an. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I still would like to have an answer to my question. 
What did Union Casualty do after you took over? 

Mr. Pertman. We didn’t take over, Congressman. 

Mr. Horrman. After you began to manage it. 

Mr. Pertman. The UPS was there before the Union Casualty even 
came into being, as a matter of fact, and the UPS represented other 
companies. Tor instance, a company here in this city, one of the 
largest in this city, they also represented United States Life Insurance 
Co. The UPS was not solely and exclusively confined to the Union 
Casualty Co. 

Mr. Horrman. No. You are talking now about the United Public 
Service, aren’t you? I am asking what the Casualty Co. did. 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. After you “began to manage it. 

Mr. Pertman. The Union Casualty Co. could veto any risk before 
the risk is—— 

Mr. Horrman. Did they ever? 

Mr. Pertman. I think so. I would have to go over the records. 
You are asking me a history of 10 or 11 years. 

Mr. Horrman. Tell us about it before you get through as a witness. 

What else besides vetoing something did Union Casualty do? 

Mr. Pertman. The Union Casu: ty” presented all their policies; for 
instance, plans which I have submitted, which they didn’t feel like 
going into—— 

Mr. Horrman. Did hey ever change a blank you submitted ? 

Mr. Pertman. Blank? 

a a Oh, plans. Did they ever change a plan you sub- 
mitte 
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Mr. Pertman. By negotiations, discussions, yes, in many instances. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you cite us those instances? 

Mr. Prerieman. I would have to look into it. 

Mr. Horreman. I know you will, but what I am trying to learn, if 
Tecan, is what the Union Casualty did on its own after they made that 
contract of management with you. 

Mr. Pertman. Yes, Congressman, I have an answer. I recollect a 
very basic matter. For instance, around 1945 I advocated to go into 
the automobile liability insurance, for instance, and I made an ex- 
tensive study, personally spent several months on it with the staff in 
the company and the client to go along on it. Yes, I made the basic 
matters of policy, in several matters LT would have to look—this is a 
basic matter which I would have to look into the record past and see 
what—I mean it was reported before it was written, especially a more 
substantial risk. The matter was taken up and presented to the board 
of directors or to a so-called executive committee, and the committee 
was the president of the company, the counselor, the secretary-treas- 
urer. The company could decline or accept it. 

Mr. Smirn. How many employees did the Union Casualty have at 
this time you are talking about ? 

Mr. Pertman. Before the agreement was dissolved between the 
Union Casualty and 
Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Pertman. I would say about—the insurance company ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, Union Casualty. 

Mr. Pertman. About 18, 20 all together. 

Mr. Smiri. How many did United Public Service Co. have? 

Mr. Pertman. Please don’t hold me exactly to the figure because I 
don’t have the list. I would say twice as much, 

Mr. Twice as much 

Mr. Pertman. Or even more. I figure that way, including agents 
and soliciting agents, which were paid by the company. 

Mr. Smiru. Very well, Mr. McKenna, you may resume. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the first agency that the Union Casualty 
Co. had in the State of Hlinois? 

Mr. Pertman. The first agency was the Allen Dorfman Agency, at 
that time operating on some other name, operating as Circle Insurance 
Agency. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us the circumstances under which that was set 
up, including the various names the agencies had. 

Mr. Pertman, Shall I answer, gentlemen ? 

Mr. McKenna. Go ahead. 

Mr. PertMan. I was looking fora while in Chicago for an agency, as 
far as 1948. We weren't a large company, and the requirements of 
the local agencies were such that I could not go into it; [ mean, except 
I made various trips, until in the beginning of January 1949. 

Mr. McKenna. How many did you meet with on those various trips? 

Mr. Pertman. I advertised for some agents. I asked friends of 
ours 

Mr. McKenna. Who were some of these friends? 

Mr. Peruman. An attorney in Chicago by the name of Joseph 
Jacobs, a man whom I met and who did some legal work for us. I 
met him on a risk which we carried in the early first, namely—I will 
specify to make my position clear—the upholstery workers, American 
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Federation of Labor. This was one of our first cases which we later 
gave up. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was the business manager of the—— 

Mr. Pertman. The upholstery workers president’s name is Sol 
Hoffman. The business place, address of the union, was Philadelphia. 
1 don’t remember exactly. 

Mr. McKenna. Proceed. 

Mr. Pertman. But I can give it to you if necessary. 

At that time I approached Mr. Jacobs as a local, as a resident of 
Chicago, and a very well known lawyer in labor circles, if he could not 
recommend me somebody who would tit our requirements, namely, they 
shouldn't be too expensive, et cetera, et cetera. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that the only requirement that he not be too 
expensive / 

Mr. Pertman. No. A young man whom we would train for our 
business, and open an oflice in Chicago. [had a couple of inquiries 
at that time, requests for bids from the Chicago area, namely—which 1 
ran refer further—in the retail trade, department store employees, 
and we did not have an agent there to negotiate or submit a bid, and 
even if accepted I couldn't service it, so 1 did not accept it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Jacobs recommend somebody to you? 

Mr. Pertman. Mr. Jacobs, if 1 am not mistaken, gentlemen, it was 
the first week of January 1949—I want to be specific and give you 
the story as short as L can—lI said, “I have a man for you.” 

“Who is the man?” 

“The man is Allen Dorfman, the son of a man you know.” 

“Who is that?” 

Mr. Paul Dorfman by that time had had the Union Casualty. He 
had insured at that time already for several years with us. 

Mr. McKenna. When did he open that policy?) When did Paul 
Dorfman open his union policy / 

Mr. Pertman. In other words, when he signed with us the policy? 
That was in 1949—in about 1946 or 1947. Only this year I have to 
clear. It was, I think it was 1946. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. For what union? 

Mr. Pertman. The waste material handlers union in Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you describe how that insurance got to you? 
How was it set up? 

Mr. Pertman. You mean the waste material-— 

Mr. McKenna. The waste material. 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. 

Without even telling me anything, one day Mr. Jacobs called me 
up if I am in the office, and made an appointment, and came over to 
me with a gentleman by the name of Paul Dorfman, to my office in 
the city of New York, at that time 345 Madison Avenue. He intro- 
duced me to this man and told me, “This man is seeking insurance for 
his union. What are your rates?” I showed him a plan. 

Gentleman, if you permit me one single minute, I want to stress one 
point which may give you some light on other points. 

Mr. McKenna. Does it relate to the Dorfmans? 

Mr. Perio an. It relates, it was a plan which I originally introduced 
in this country 

Mr. McKenna. There are certain aspects of this plan I am directly 
interested in, so afterward, if it is appropriate, you can go into it. 
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At this moment what I want to know is who paid the money into that 
insurance. Who paid for that insurance? 

Mr. Pertman. The employers. 

Mr. McKenna. The employers? 

Mr. Pertman. That is what I was told before I signed. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom did the checks come for the insurance? 

Mr. Pertman. Fromthe union. The premium come from the union. 
It was supposed to be paid in by the employers dealing with the union. 

Mr. McKenna. Not by the employees? 

Mr. Peruman. Not to our knowledge. It wasn’t an agreement. 
No. That is what I was told. We have an arrangement, according 
to which the union pays 2 percent—the employers, excuse me, pay 2 
percent to the union. 

Mr. McKenna. They pay it to the union, not to a fund? 

Mr. Pertman. I was told that. 

Mr. McKenna. And not directly to you? 

Mr. PertMan. Not to my recollection; no. 

Mr. McKenna. The checks you get are from the union? 

Mr. Pertman. I received a check from the union. 

Mr. McKenna. Did that contract, or does it now, carry a provision 
for rate credits? 

Mr. Pertman. That provision formed an exception 

Mr. McKenna. For rate credits? 

Mr. Pertman. That is what I wanted to say. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom are those rate credit checks paid? 

Mr. Perum an. To the union. 

Mr. McKenna. To the union. Do you know what the union does 
with them ? 

Mr. Pertman. No: I never asked them. 

Mr. McKenna. You have made no inquiry to determine whether or 
not those checks are kept in a welfare fund within the union ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. The union was the sole and exclusive policyholder 
for that—as a matter of fact, if you permit me 1 single minute I will 
tell you. You asked me for the circumstances how I work. I was told 
that the man is shopping. The word shopping was used in my office. 
For insurance. But he has a high number of colored people in his 
union. Some companies ask for high rates. “What would be your 
rate, and what can you give us for this premium ?” 

I presented a plan which I offered several years before. It was im- 
posed with several other unions, I showed him we have no special 
charge for colored participation, 

He said, “Can you give it to me in writing?” That was the question 
of Mr. Dorfman, and it must be on the record. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you tell us, Dr. Perlman, whether you have 
other arrangements, other contracts wherein the money is collected by 
the union from the employer and paid for the insurance? 

Mr. Pertman. I think I have, but I would have to consult the rec- 
ords to give you an exact number. I think I do. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you name some? 

Mr. Pertman. Before the day is over if I sit and think of it I will 
certainly give you a few names today. 

Mr. McKenna. Then, if you will, try to remember them. 
Mr. Pertman, I will certainly try and give it to you. 
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Mr. McKenna. In those other cases, too, is the rate credit made to 
the union? 

Mr. Pertman. To the policyholder. 

Mr. McKenna. Always made to the policyholder? 

Mr. Pertman. To the policyholder. The policy cannot provide for 
anything else. I cannot pay this retroactive rate credit unless I pay 
it to the policyholder. 

Mr. McKenna. So in 1949 you knew Mr. Paul Dorfman because 
his union was then insured by you? 

Mr. Pertman, For several years before. 

Mr. McKenna. And Mr. Joseph Jacobs recommended a son of Paul 
Dorfman to be your agent in Chicago? 

Mr. Pertman. I met the young man in the office. I asked him about 
his background and education. The man gave me a—— 

Mr. McKenna. What insurance experience did Mr. Allen Dorfman 
have? 

Mr. Pertman. None, none. But we had several men in our office 
which we took in without any insurance background. 

Mr. McKenna. Then was Mr. Allen Dorfman established as your 
agent in Chicago? 

Mr. Pertman. Mr. Allen Dorfman was at that time holding some 
teaching job in a college, in the University of Illinois, some physical 
training, then I was told economics. It is on the record where he de- 
scribes his background of the company. 

Mr. McKenna. But was Mr. Dorfman, or Allen Dorfman, or was 
somebody else made your agent in Illinois? 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t remember. I don’t recollect. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t recall? 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t recall. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he have a partner? 

Mr. Pertman. I learned later that his mother is his partner, but 
I never went there on business—we licensed him and we trained him 
and gave him the agreement. He is our general agent. We didn’t 
care with whom he is there and what he is doing with it. 

Mr. McKenna. Your agency was known by what name in Chicago? 

Mr. PertMan. Our agency ? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. What was the name of it? 

Mr. Pertman. The agency of Mr. Dorfman? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Pertman. I guess the Circle Agency, or something, later on 
changed to Union Insurance Agency of Illinois. 

Mr. McKenna. In between, wasn’t there also a corporation ? 

Mr. Pertman. The Circle Agency was incorporated, if I am not 
mistaken. Please don’t hold me to the name. I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. And you made no injuiry to determine who these 
individuals were? 

Mr. Pertman. I wasn’t concerned. He was our licensee. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I want to have the opportunity to tell you about that. He 
told me he is earning about $50 a week by teaching in a university, 
and he wouldn’t take the job unless we gave him some income for a 
short time, or we guarantee him a minimum. It was usual in the in- 
dustry. We call it a drawing account. 
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Mr. McKenna. How old a man was Mr. Allen Dorfman ? 

Mr. Pertman. Today, I think about 32. At that time, which is 4 
years ago, he was 28. He came back as a major, he told me, from the 
Army. 

Mr. McKenna. As far as you knew, his mother or father were not 
interested in the business ? 

Mr. Pertman. I did not discuss it with them at that time or any 
other time. He was my agent. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you know whether or not they were getting 
part of the commissions? 

Mr. Pertman. No. I knew later on, and this took me about 3 years, 
when I was told that his mother is a partner to the business. But I 
never discussed any business with the mother or with anybody else 
there. He is our agent. He does with them—he is responsible to my 
company for everything he does. 

Mr. McKenna. You never did inquire who owned either company, 
or who the partners were / 

Mr. PertMan. At that time it wasn’t a partnership. It was a 
corporation. 

Mr .McKenna. You never asked who owned that ? 

Mr. Pertman. I did not go into that, to my recollection; no. 

Mr. McKenna. You were not interested ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. No; because we know several corporations. What 
I want to know is who is the agent. You can incorporate under any 
name. The agreement even, there is an agreement which wasn’t signed 
by Allen Dorfman exclusively, especially in the early stage of our 
business relations. 

Mr. McKenna. When was the agency licensed for Union Casualty 
in Illinois ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. We first took in Mr. Allen Dorfman and invited 
him to New York, and started to teaching him the A B C’s of the 
business. He didn’t have the slightest notion—I want to make it 
clear—about the business. And we sent him through various depart- 
ments to be trained. We trained him and paid expenses on that, and 
all the usual procedure in other companies, smaller or larger. 

And then he took the exam; I don’t remember when. I know that 
I urged him several times to qualify. It is on the record. I sent him 
several letters because he didn’t know how to approach this problem. 
And I told him, “First, you go out to your department and take the 
exam and qualify for being our agent.” And, to my knowledge, later 
on, he sent us in a copy of the—— 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know what year, though / 

Mr. Pertman. I think it was the same year, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. McKenna. What year? 

Mr. Pertman. [think in 1949. I think so. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the first business that this agency pro- 
duced ? 

Mr. Pertman. The first business he produced was effective May 1, 
1949. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Allen Dorfman then a licensed agent in 
Illinois 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t remember. I would have to see the record. 
Mr. McKenna. What was that first business / 
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Mr. Pertman. The first business was a case—local 1031, United 
Electrical Workers, American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. McKenna. How big a union is tliat ? 

Mr. Peruman. At that time it was about fifty-two, fifty-eight hun- 
dred lifes. 

Mr. McKenna. How big is it now? 

Mr. PeruMan. This is over 20,000 today. 

Mr. McKenna. What commission did you pay Allen Dorfman in 
connection with this risk 

Mr. Pertman. We paid him at that time 15 percent—10 percent 
from the Union Casualty Co. and 5 percent from the United Public 
Service Corp. 

Mr. McKenna. You paid Mr. Allen Dorfman 15 percent for that 
risk 

Mr. Pertman. For that risk, to set up his business and to equip his 
oflice, and to service the risk, and do everything on behalf of the 
company. 

Mr. McKenna. Explain to us how Allen Dorfman got the business 
for you, the best you know. 

Mr. Pereman. Yes. I will tell you that. Would you give me 1 
second to recollect? Lam not prepared, 

Mr. McKenna. Did Allen Dorfman introduce Mr, Darling to you 
or did you know lim before ¢ 

Mr. Perpman. No; IT never met Mr. Darling before. One day I 
received a letter from Mr. Dorfman after his return from New York-- 
he used to come and go to New York again for training purposes—to 
submit a bid toa union by the name L031. TL never knew anybody with 
that union. And he also called me long distance outlining to me the 
nature of the trade and the size. He said this isa larger case. I said 
this I] would have to see and find out what the case looks like. 

I came over there and I was introduced to Mr. Frank Darling in 
his office, in the union headquarters at that time, by Mr. Dorfman. 
And at that time Mr. Jacobs participated in that conference to be 
attorney for 1031, if Lam not mistaken, 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Jacobs, in your recollection, was attorney for 
local 10314 

Mr. PerumMan. Yes; if Lam not mistaken, Mr. Darling did not want 
to negotiate. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Jacobs is the man who first suggested Allen 
Dorfman to you as an agent ? 

Mr. PertMan. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. When it came to paying these commissions did you 
draw your checks to Allen Dorfman personally or to the agency 
by name? 

Mr. Pertman. This I would have to see. IT think we—I think that 
there was something—I would have to look and see the record. He 
reorganized the agency. 

Mr. McKenna. From the inception what did you do, at the incep- 
tion? 

Mr. Pertman. In 1031? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Pertman. I wasn't introduced to Mr. Darling. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom did you make the checks payable at the 
inception ¢ 
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Mr. Periuman. I think to Allen Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. Not to any agency? 

Mr. Pertman. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. McKenwn,. And later you changed that practice, or did you? 

Mr. Pertman. They sent us in the certificate of incorporation. 
That [know. It isonthe record. With a letter of his attorney at that 
time, telling us that they incorporated, they are organized now under 
a different name, et cetera, and then we sent it to them. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were they? You said “they sent it in.” Who 
were “they”? 

Mr. Pertman. The attorney and Mr. Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with the papers that were sent to 
you, were you advised who the principal stockholders were or who the 
organizers were ? 

Mr. Pertaan. No. The agency is incorporated under the name 
_— I don’t think we were ever advised officially by these 

eopie, ‘ 
. Mr. McKenna. Were you advised unoflicially ? 

Mr. Pertman. That is what I heard about, as I said, about a year 
ago, that the mother is a partner in the business. 

Mr. McKenna. Not until a year ago did you know that? 

Mr. Peruman. No; I never dealt with her, even now, on business. 

Mr. McKenna. Who has been representing the Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois? 

fr. Perpman. Between our office on legal matters? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Pertman. Mr. Phil Goodman. The case at that time was dis- 
cussed on various occasions with Mr. Darling. 

Mr. McKenna. This 15-percent commission was paid to Mr. Dorf- 
man by whom? by Union Casualty or—— 

Mr. Pertman. Union Casualty and United Public Service. 

Mr. McKenna. How much by Union Casualty ? 

Mr. Pertman. Ten. 

Mr. McKenna. And how much by United Public Service? 

Mr. Pereman. If Iam not mistaken, 5,5 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. How much did that amount to in the 4 years after 
the insurance was opened? 

Mr. Pertman. When the case was written, as I originally stated, 
it was a case in excess of 5,000 lives. It amounted, in the beginning— 
I will give you right away the total money amount if you permit me a 
second, just to multiply it in my head—it was about $5.30 a month 
premium per capita. 

Mr. McKenna. About how much did the commissions amount to? 

Mr. Pertman. Fifteen percent of that amount—I will give you im- 
mediately the approximate amount, just to answer your question cor- 
rectly. It was a $30,000 a month premium from the start, which 
grows now to about four times the size. 

Mr. McKenna. Now it is about $120,000 a month? 

Mr. Pertman. I would say in the neighborhood of five thousand 
more or—it fluctuates according to employment. 

Mr. McKenna. In the 4 years afterward would it have amounted 
to something like $3 million? 

Mr. Pertman. I think it is a little bit too much. 

Mr. McKenna. You think that is too much? 
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Mr. Pertman. I think so. 

Mr. McKenna. What would be your figure ? 

Mr. Pertman. The first year it couldn’t be more than about 300,000 
to 350,000, the first year. The rapid growth of this business was only 
2 years ago, because they took in a lot of new shops. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your best estimate of the amount of com- 
missions that you have paid in connection with this policy to Allen 
Dorfman / 

Mr. Pertman. On 1031? I would say that the gross premium would 
be in the neighborhood of—in the 4 years in the neighborhood of about 
$214 million, $2 million to $214 million. Don’t hold me to that, but 
I can consult the records. 

Mr. McKenna. ‘That is your best estimate / 

Mr. PertmMan. ‘That is my best estimate. 

Mr. McKenna. How much of that would you say was returned to 
Allen Dorfman in the form of commissions? 

Mr. Pertman. Up to May 1 of this year he was to receive 15 percent 
of this amount, but there was some variation, counselor. 

Mr. McKenna. In your estimation, would be $200,000, $300,000, or 
what 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t recollect paid on life. On life he didn’t get 
a full 15 percent; he got it only on accident. On the life he gets 
a very small portion of his whole service—not the service fee; he gets 
a 20 percent, which amounts to a very low percentage, about 4 percent. 
I would say that he averaged a good 10 percent on that risk. 

Mr. McKenna. So he would get 

Mr. Pertman. To May 1, 1953, because May 1, after long discussions, 
we cut it down to 10 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. So in the 4 years from the inception of the policy 
to last May 1 Allen Dorfman would have been paid something in the 
neighborhood of $250,000 in commissions on the policy ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. I would say that we are nearly right. 

Mr. McKenna. And what did Union Casualty & Life Insurance 
Co. get for that $250,000 ? 

Mr. PertMan. You mean the Union Casualty made something? 

Mr. McKenna. What did it get for that $250,000? 

Mr. Pertman. What they make on the risk ? 

Mr. Markewicu. What they are getting on the return. 

Mr. McKenna. What did Allen produce for them ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. Oh, excuse me. He did everything on the risk from 
collections of premiums, serving and investigations of all the claims, 
issuance of all the certificates, policies—it was a very complicated risk 
in the one sense. It has four classes of people, where every class is 
entitled to other benefits based on their earnings, especially the life- 
insurance coverage. 

Mr. McKenna, Is that more or less than he draws in connection with 
other policies to such as Central States Drivers’ Fund? 

Mr. Pertman. I wouldn’t say that. I wouldn’t say—it may be a 
little bit more, because, as I said, the coverage is complicated. 

Mr. McKenna. How much commission does he get on the Central 
States Drivers’ Fund ? 

Mr. Per-man. Five percent. 

Mr. McKenna. And he was getting 15 in connection with this risk 
until last May? 
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Mr. Pertman. He insisted on that commission, 

Mr. Markewicu. Will you excuse me a moment? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Peruman. He insisted on that commission originally when the 
case Was written. I want to be as frank as Tecan. He insisted on that 
case. This is his first case; he had an initial investment to set up the 
whole office, et cetera, et cetera; he hired help, bought furniture, and 
had all this business to service this account. It was not at that time 
uncustomary, and we felt that the premium can carry this commission 
at that time. 

Mr. McKenna. Where did these premiums come from that paid for 
the policy ¢ 

Mr. Perieman. All the premiums came direct to the agency, checks 
made out to the Union Casualty & Life Co. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom? 

Mr. PertmMan. From the employers. 

Mr. McKenna. Not through the union? 

Mr. Pertman. No, no, no. The union had only a few people cov- 
ered; the union had a few people, I guess about 60 including the staff 
and some organizers. They paid us a direct check for that. Other- 
wise the employers participated on the risk; paid their premiums. 

Mr. McKenna. The only premium that came from the union was for 
its own employees / 

Mr. Its own employees. 

Mr. McKenna. The premium for all the employees of the industry, 
the check, came from the respective employers 4 

Mr. Pertman. That isright. It was a provision in the requirement 
of our company. I didn’t know the union and I didn’t know their 
actions, aad we insisted on that. 

Mr. McKenna. Was there a retention agreement in connection with 
this risk ? 

Mr. Pertman. The original agreement did not call for any—our 
original agreement on Local 1031 did not provide for any retroactive 
‘ate credit, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, there was nothing returnable to the 
assured regardless of how much the claims amounted to in proportion 
to the 

Mr. Pertman. That is right; because at that time we were compet- 
ing against other companies. “You give us the lowest rate and we 
are not concerned about that.” 

Mr. McKenna. But you did enter into a retention agreement later 
with the Central States and Michigan Conference of Teamsters ? 

Mr. Peruman. We did that on various occasions where it was war- 
ranted and required. 

Mr. McKenna. Why wasn’t it required in connection with the 
Electrical Workers’ Local 1031? 

Mr. Perum an. I know I was explicitly told 

Mr. McKenna. You were explicitly told? 

Mr. Pertman. “What we want is give us the lowest cost. That is 
all we are interested in.” 

Mr. McKenna. They were not interested in the retention ? 

Mr. Pertman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Who told you that? 

Mr. Peruman. Mr. Frank Darling and his attorney also told us. 


| 
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Mr. McKenna. Who was his attorney ? 

Mr. Pertaan. Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Jacobs told you they were not interested in a 
retention 

Mr. Pertman. “You give us the lowest possible rate we can get at 
that risk.” We were bidding at that time. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you read the beginning of his answer back 
there as to who told him? Read what he said. 

(The record was read by the reporter. ) 

Mr. Horrman. Did they both tell you? 

Mr. Pertman. The attorney’s name is 

Mr. Horrman. Did they both tell yeu / 

Mr. Perum an. In the discussion. 

Mr. Horrman. Were they together ? 

Mr. Pertman. The first with me, yes. I stated it in the beginning— 
T wish to make one remark, that I was personally opposed, and I still 
am, to any retention. I prefer quotations on a lower premium cost, 
which I consider myself, as an insurance man, more fair to the poliey- 
holder than to make him promises that if and when I feel lke giving 
him something back I will. There isn’t a retroactive rate credit in 
the insurance field guaranteed, as you probably know. 

Mr. McKenna. If there had been a retention agreement of, say, 10 
percent in connection with the 1031 risk, approximately how much 
would have been returnable to the policyholders in the 4 years up to 
May 1, 19534 

Mr. PertmMan. We did not entertain it at that time. 

Mr. McKenna. If there had been, about how much would have been 
returned to the policyholder ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. If the commission wouldn’t have been, if there 
would be no commission on it ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. No; if there had been a retention agreement of 10 
percent how much would have been returnable to the policyholder ? 

Mr. Pertman. I couldn’t give them guaranteed retentions at that 
time. 

Mr. McKenna. Why not? 

Mr. PERLMAN. Our State statute in New York does not provide for 
a guaranty. I couldn’t talk for a 10-percent retention at that time. 
It could be by approximation only at that time. But since I was not 
required, I gave him in my opinion the rockbottom premium, and that 
is it. And whatever—either we lose on it or we make on it. 

Mr. McKenna. Doctor, is there anything in the New York law 
which would have prevented your agreement with the policyholder 
on a 10-percent-retention rate ¢ 

Mr. PertMAN. No; there isn’t a law which prevents us, but there is 
a definite—not to make promises, not to guarantee anything of this 
kind. 

Mr. McKenna. If you had agreed to a 10-percent retention, how 
much would have been returned to the policyholder, approximately ? 

Mr. Pertman. The approach is purely theoretical. In other words, 
if you don’t give it to one but you give it to another. But the matter 
could not have been gotten and couldn't have been serviced for less. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean if you don’t give it to one you 
had to give it to another one? 
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Mr. Pertman. I had to have an offer. I had to figure my cost from 
the start. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, Dr. Perlman, you mean that you 
could not have figured a 10-percent-retention rate if you were paying 
your agent 15 percent commission ? 

Mr. PertMaAn. No; what I say is, taking into consideration the 
factor of cost, I would have increased the rate and would never have 
gotten the business either. In other words, if I tell you I would return 
you by the end of the year 10 percent in addition to what the business 
cost me to get them and service them, that means I have to have it in 
the premium, an additional 10-percent premium. 

Mr. McKenna. Dr. Perlman 

Mr. Per_man. If I understand right your question. 

Mr. McKenna. The retention rate is the amount of money that 
you take out for your profit and all of your expenses ? 

Mr. Taxes. 

Mr. McKenna. Including commissions, is that right? 

Mr. Pertuman. Taxes, losses, administration costs, eventual profit. 

Mr. McKenna. If your premiums amount to so much, if your re- 
tention rate is 10 percent and your premiums amount to 91 percent, 
your retention rate does not come into play at all, does it? 

Mr. Prriman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. So your agreement to a retention rate does not 
increase your costs at all? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. In other words, with a cost of 15 
percent of servicing and handling the business, there was no retention. 
As a matter of fact, on two occasions we lost money on it. 

Mr. McKenna. If there had been one, if, instead of having a 15- 
percent commission to Dorfman, you had a retention rate of 10 per- 
cent, how much would have been payable to the policyholder in con- 
nection with this risk? 

Mr. Peruman. If there would be, let’s say, a 5-percent cost of 
handling it, which I doubt, if it could have been at that time accom- 
plished, especially in a starting agency starting in a State, and if a 
retention would have been taken into consideration, we would have 
to return a portion, would have returned a portion of that premium, 

Mr. McKenna. If the retention rate would have been 10 percent 
you would have, in the course of 4 years, returned something like 
$250,000. 

Mr. Pertman. Theoretically. 

Mr. McKenna. Theoretically about $250,000. 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. Let me make—— 

Mr. Horrman. Who would have gotten that $250,000? 

Mr. Pertman. The union. 

Mr. Horrman. What would the union do with it? 

Mr. Pertman. The union is the policyholder. 

Mr. Horrman. I know that, but what would the union do with 
the money ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. That is at their discretion. 

Mr. Horrman. It would be for the benefit of the individual members 
of the union, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Pertman. Congressman, I cannot answer for the union. I 
don’t know what they do with that at no time. 

Mr. Horrman. It would have belonged to them, wouldn’t it? 
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Mr. Pertman. I would say yes if we pay it to them. 

Mr. Horrman. So the net result was that the union men themselves 
were cheated out of that sum of money ? 

Mr. Pertman. That is the union’s business. What I want to tell 
you is that this year we adopted a formula and gave them a retroactive 
rate credit this year in excess of about $20,000, $23,000, because we 
adopted a general formula. 

Mr. McKenna. After you did enter into a retention agreement 
in connection with this risk did you make some rate-credit payments 
to someone in connection with this risk ¢ 

Mr. Pertuman. In other words, counselor 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever made any rate-credit payments in 
connection with this risk? 

Mr. Pertman. What do you mean? To the policyholder? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Pertman. To the policyholder, not to my recollection. What 
we paid them, based on our original agreement, was a 214 percent 
administration allowance. 

Mr. McKenna. To the policyholder? 

Mr. Pertman. To the policyholder—to the union. 

Mr. McKenna. To the union? 

Mr. Pertman. To the union. 

Mr. McKenna. You paid the union 214 percent ? 

Mr. Pertman. Two and one-half percent until the summer of the 
last year, when our department of the State of New York issued a 
ruling expressing objections to administrative allowances to the union, 

Mr. McKenna. You collected the premiums from the employers, is 
that right? 

Mr. Pertuman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And out of the premiums you collected you paid 15 
percent to Allen Dorfman in the way of commissions? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And you said that was as large as that because, ir 
part at least, Dorfman had to set up an agency to handle the opera- 
tion of this insurance ? 

Mr. Peruman. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Granam. You also stated he handled all of the administrative 
details. 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. I will explain that. 

Mr. McKenna. In addition to that you returned 214 percent to the 
union ? 

Mr. Pertman. Toward the union. It is the policyholder. And 
our agreement is not signed with any of the participating employees. 
The union claim that they have a lot of work to do with that plan. 

Mr. McKenna. Do they? 

Mr. Peruman. I will explain it. To the best of my knowledge, I 
don't—at that time the premium was, as I said, not as huge as it 
became within the years. They claim that they want every claim, 
before it goes to the agency for processing, they want to have it filed 
through the union office. That is what Mr. Darling stated, and also 
instructed the entire membership that claims should be filed through 
the office of the union. The purpose was, he said, otherwise he is 
afraid that will be a malingering, et cetera, et cetera. Some employers 
were delinquent in payments. The agency calls for an account of cal- 
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lections, if somebody does not pay and is among the delinquent, we 
would usually have canceled the employees of that particular employer. 
They claim that they have expenses. They call the employer, they help 
the agency to collect the premium. It is a function actually of the 
UPS and the agency, and UPS paid them the 214 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. Doctor, you have testified—and correct me if I am 
wrong—that United Public Service paid commissions of 5 percent to 
Allen Dorfman initially in connection with this risk; that initially the 
Union Casualty Co., paid a commission of 10 percent to Allen Dorf- 
man in connection with this risk; and you have testified that 21% 
percent was paid to the union, Local 1031 of the Electrical Workers 
in connection with this risk. Who paid that 214 percent ? 

Mr. Pertman. The United Public Service Corp. 

Mr. McKenna. Was anything else 

Mr. Pertman. To the best of my knowledge. I want to, I have to 
consult, but Iam quite sure. 

Mr. McKenna. Was anything else paid to anybody by United Pub- 
lie Service in connection with this risk ? 

Mr. Peruman. The 5 percent and the 214 and that is all, to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. To anybody ? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Was anything paid to anybody by the Union Cas- 
ualty Co. in connection with this risk other than what we have just 
recited ? 

Mr. Pertman. On 1051, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you or anyone else incur any expenses in con- 
nection with this risk ? 

Mr. Pertman. Well, we paid at one time, we sent them a check for 
a Christmas party upon request, and we were called by Mr. Darling. 
They have management and labor Christmas parties there. And it 
was presented to me by Mr. Darling and the agent on the occasion of 
one discussion there that it would be good business and good public 
relations, that all or most of the employers are there, if the carrier of 
the group would send them something. And I sent them a check of 
$300—I have to consult the record, but not in excess of $400 toward 
this annual Christmas party. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom was it drawn? 

Mr. Pertman, 1051, 

Mr. McKenna. Payable to 1031? 

Mr. PertMan. 1031; definitely. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, except for this $400 check to the union for 
the Christmas party 

Mr. Smirn. $300, 

Mr. Pertman. Pardon me? 

Mr. Smirn. You said $300 instead of $400. 

Mr. Pertman. I said, yes, $300, or I don’t recollect. 

Mr. What? 

Mr. Pertman. Either 3 or 4. I don’t recollect the amount, but that 
was the check, approximately. And the check was paid out to 1031, 

Mr. McKenna. Except for that, except for the 5 percent commis- 
sion 

Mr. Pertman. 214 percent. 
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Mr. McKenna. Except for the 5 percent commission paid by United 
Public Service to Allen Dorfman—— 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Except for the 10 percent commission paid to Allen 
Dorfman by Union Casualty and except for the 214 percent commis- 
sion paid to the 

Mr. Pertman. Union. 

Mr. McKenna. Local 1031 by United Public Service—— 

Mr. Pertamn. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Nothing was expended by either United Public 
Service or Union Casvalty in connection with this risk / 

Mr. Peruman. No, except a dinner sometimes or entertainment, a 
steak or a drink. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about that. 

Mr. PertMan. Sometimes when I was in Chicago—and I was there 
quite often—I am most of the time on the road when I felt better, and 
this was until a year ago—I used to be in the office mostly 1 day during 
the week. Going around I used to go to Detroit, 1 used to go even to 
Texas, I used to go to Chicago, in view of the fact that the agent re- 
quired close supervision and it wasn’t only myself who was going; 
other members of my staff were there all the time watching and ob- 
serving closely the operations of the oflice, of an office that paid out 
in our behalf we have at least $150,000 a week in claims. 

Mr. McKenna. What money did you spend? That was the 
question. 

Mr. Peruman. This is costly. 

Mr. McKenna. What? 

Mr. Pertman. This is costly. We used to go out sometimes 15, 20 
people, dinners. We considered it good public relations, 

Mr. McKenna. Where were these parties / 

Mr. Pertman. Mostly in Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was there? 

Mr. Pertman. I will have to consult the record. Many, many 
people. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you remember some of them? 

Mr. Pertman. Oh, ves. Mr. Fenner. There was Mr. James R. 
Hotta, Mr. Brennan, Dorfman and his wife, sometimes even his father 
and mother, the two of them, and many, many other leaders, labor 
leaders primarily, labor leaders. I wish to emphasize that, with whom 
we did not have yet public relations or business relations, and we 
wanted to get acquainted. And on a couple of occasions—— 

Mr. McCane. I wanted to ask this: You mentioned these many 
trips by you and your associates to supervise the agency, since the 
personnel, you say, needed close supervision. 

Mr. Pertman. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. McCabe. At the same time you told us that apparently this close 
supervision and examination did not disclose to you who the partners 
were, or the nature of the business. 

Mr. Pertman. Our supervision, gentlemen, pertains primarily to 
the operation of the agency. I was not concerned, and I am not con- 
cerned, and I don’t want to know and concern myself with what and 
how this agency operates except when it concerns my company, pay- 
ment of claims, a complaint, issuance of certificates, issuance of poli- 
cies. This is a risk where at least 7, 8 percent of the workers are 
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coming in and out during the month, new enrollees, canceled employ- 
ees, and when I get a little complaint in the home office that somebody 
did not receive his certificate I want to know why. And the others, 
too. And we are watching it. Or when I get a complaint that some- 
body doesn’t get the right draft I want to know why. And this is my 
concern, because this is the blood of the company. We were com- 
mitted not only for ourselves, we were committed for our reinsurers 
who were sitting with us on this risk, and to whom I am morally obli- 
gated. In other words, what I try to tell you is that in supervising 
this agency, as I said, closely, I meant the operation of the agency 
with regard to their function on behalf of the company. 

Mr. McCanr. And not with respect to the relationship of the people 
to each other? 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t care. Mr. Dorfman can charter a plane and 
go to Honolulu if it does not interfere with his business on my behalf, 
or if it doesn’t draw derogatory remarks where my company may be 
criticized, It is his private business. He is in business. That is 
our agreement, and this is what you are getting, and that is it. But 
when Mr. Dorfman would not pay claims, or his office will neglect his 
duties to people whom I insured I want to know why. I want to see it 
should not happen. 

Mr. McCane. Did you have a sufficient volume of these complaints 
to warrant the continuous trips by you and your associates? 

Mr. Pertman. Fortunately enough, we get some complimentary let- 
terms from—well, I am sorry I was not asked to produce them. I 
didn’t want to offer it voluntarily. I can say that in the 10 years I 
managed this company of ours we made mistakes, gentlemen—every- 
body does—we are human. I never lost a case on account of poor serv- 
icing on account of not living up to the last word of the agreement 
toward the policyholder. And we are eager to retain that reputation 
with the people we are covering. You can figure a dozen of cases by 
claimants. I don’t think we have them. It is not my department, 
but we don’t. I will give always the claimant the benefit of the doubt 
and pay theclaim. I don’t like too many lawyers around—I am not in 
love with them, no matter if the counsel may not like it—when it 
comes to claim work. If there is a claim and there is a little substan- 
tiation for it we pay. And this was one of the many reasons why we 
succeeded in a lot of cases in one of the smallest companies. I always 
told our policyholders—give them a list who is with us—“please con- 
sult our policyholders.” Usually I send them to management. be- 
cause employers have to pay the premium. “Call management. They 
will tell you we are all right or we are not.” If we live up to our 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with this local 1031, did you have 
some difliculty in allocating the premiums between health and acci- 
dent, on the one hand, and life, on the other? 

Mr. Peruman. Yes, because originally—— 

Mr. McKenna. And was the life insurance reinsured, that is the 
reason for that? 

Mr. Perrman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. The life insurance was originally placed with 
another company: is that correct? 

Mr. PertmMan. Counselor, we were not permitted at the time, when 
this risk was negotiated we were not permitted to write life insurance 
either by our home State or by the State of Illinois. We were not in 
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the life-insurance business. In other words, we quartered the A. and 
H. We called the United States Life at that time if they will par- 
ticipate with us on the risk. They issued the life insurance and we 
issued the A. and H. I was given my age, I don’t remember today, 
I will be quite correct in stating today, 5 or 6 years younger than the 
actual average age that turned out. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with that did you receive a letter 
from the president of the union in May of 1950 which, in effect. auth- 
orized you to apply life-insurance retroactive rate credits toward the 
retroactive adjusement of the premium on the group accident and 
health policy ? 

Mr. Pertman. Not only one time, I think that this was two or three 
times, twice. Let me make a statement and 

Mr. McKenna. Let me understand. There is a rate credit in con- 
nection—— 

Mr. PertMan. Not a rate credit. 

Mr. McKenna. What was it? 

Mr. Pertman. As I said, when the case was written I was told that 
the average age of the employees is, let’s say, 35. 

Mr. McKenna. We understood that. Now, what adjustment, where 
did the money come from that helped you make this adjustment ? 

Mr. PertMan. Later on—in other words, we quartered the rate at 
that time for both. For the life we figured out what our anticipated 
rate was. 

Mr. McKenna. We understood that now. You decided afterward 
that too much of this was allocated to the life and too little to your 
company. 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. How did you go about adjusting that ? 

Mr. Pertman. Before the year was over, way before the year was 
over, the United States Life had a retroactive rate credit in their 
policy. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, when that retroactive rate credit was due back 
to the policyholders did the policyholder agree that you could have it 
instead of the policyholder ¢ 

Mr. Prar~Man. Since the differential between the actual age and the 
age quartered—I don’t say we were misled; I don’t want to say that; I 
hate to say it—but there was, let’s call it a discrepancy between the age 
I was told the members are old and the age they were actually old 
after the census was taken. 

Mr. McKenna. Somebody waived the right to receive these retro- 
active rate credits? 

Mr. Pertman. That is for the additional money, because it came 
out of the accident and health. I had to pay United States Life for 
that life insurance. I had to pay them on the right rate. Because if 
you tell a company who comes in on this case the average age is 35, 
let’s say, and you will get a dollar, I calculate it at a dollar for a 
thousand dollars, and by the time I am through 60 days later and it is 
$1.47, the 47 cents has to come out from somewhere. So it came out 
from the accident and health. Naturally, I complained to the policy- 
holder. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was it who waived the right—if it were a 
right—to receive this retroactive rate credit ? 
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Mr. Periman. It is not waived. I asked the policy holder at that 
time. 

Mr. McKenna. The labor union ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. The union, which is our policyholder. 

Mr. McKenna. The labor union same with you that it would let 
you apply these retroactive rate credits to the accident and health part 
of the policy? Is that right 

Mr. Periman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Where did it come from ¢ 

Mr. Pereman,. In the United States Life, and they assigned it to us. 

Mr. McKenna. Let me see if this is straight: the money, the pre- 
miums came from the employer? 

Mr. Pereman. ‘To the union? ‘To us? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Periman. For the risk; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. It came directly from the employer. 

Mr. Perpman. Asa part of an agreement bet ween the union—— 

Mr. McKenna. When it came to a matter of waiving the retroactive 
rate credits your agreement was with the union? Is that right? 

Mr. Perum an. That is right, yes, but I didn’t have any direct deal- 
ing with any one of the employers by the agreement, by the policy 
written. My dealings—I mean, the contractual relations, it would be 
more fair to say, were between the policyholder, which was 1031, and 
insisted on the policyholdership at the time the contract was written 
and the insurance company. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first learn of the Central States 
drivers’ efforts to establish a welfare fund and health and accident 
insurance provisions 

Mr. PertmMan. This is closer. I can’t be able to talk to you more 
sensible. ‘There were some—we have in our department people who 
are reading every clipping on contracts concluded and bargaining 
agreements, as we call them, concluded where social security is en- 
closed. I heard about that as far as in December 1949, in December. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom ¢ 

Mr. PertmMan. There were clippings in the newspapers here in the 
city of Detroit. 

r. McKenna. Is that the first time you heard about it / 

Mr. Pert an. The first time I heard ‘about it. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, doctor, your first knowledge came from these 
clippings, did it? 

Mr. Pertman. About the Central States: yes. 

Mr. McKenna. You had no knowledge before you read it in the 
newspapers? You never heard of it until you read it in the news- 
papers ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. About the Central States: no. I knew about the 
Michigan Conference way back. But I did not know anything about 
the Central States. 

Then my agent—the letter is on the file—wrote me a letter advising 
me that a fund covering in the neighborhood of 20,000 lives, wil 
cover it, as many as 20,000, was recently established in the city of 
Chicago where collections are already coming in from the employers 
in the early part of the spring to deal with the insurance companies 
for coverage. In the beginning of 1950 it was around 20 or 18. 

Mr. McKenna. Of what month? 
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Mr. Peruman. Of January. I was in the city of Chicago—pri- 
marily, I want to stress it—to find out what it is about, this case. 
This is my function in the office, and the company—what is it. And 
I was told by Mr. Dorfman at that time, by Allen, that Mr. J. R. 
Hoffa is in town, leader of the teamsters here, is in town. I asked 
him to arrange for an saseleiianetid starting tomorrow; that I know 
Hoffa for about—I knew him after a short visit in his office here. 
If you wish me, I will explain it under what circumstances. Was 
it the purpose? I said I would like to find out more about that case. 
And in the meantime I gave him an instruction, and the instruction 
must be in the file, of what data | would like to have about this case. 
In case we are called upon to bid on it T wanted to know the compo- 
sition of the case, men, women, employment, et cetera, et cetera. 

I met Mr. Hoffa, if Tam not mistaken, around the 20th of January 
1950, for the second time in my life. After one diseussion, whieh) 
lasted, in the first place, about a half hour, and T invited several 
people to dinner at that time who were in the ageney, and TE asked 
them if we will be given an opportunity to bid. He said, “Yes, all 
the companies will be asked to bid. There will be more of them.” 
That is what he told me. 

Lasked pertinent questions, and many of them. T wanted to know— 
because I was told it was a turbulent crowd—about strikes. I wanted 
to know about layoffs. There weren’t any at that time, by the way. 
I wanted to know what the hourly wage on this case is. 

Mr. McKenna. You had these diseussions personally with Mr. 
Hoffa ? 

Mr. Pertuman. Across a dinner table where there were about 15 
people present. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were the others present ? 

Mr. Pertman. Allen and his wife—when IT say Allen T mean the 
agent, Allen Dorfman—Mr. Fenner, which was with Mr. Hoffa—— 

Mr. McKenna. What was that? 

Mr. Peruman. Fenner. 

Mr. McKenna. F-e-n-n-e-r? 

Mr. Pereman. F-e-n-n-e-r, and several others. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were some of the others? 

Mr. Pertman. One moment. T will tell you. Morris B. Sachs, the 
owner of a chain of department stores in Chicago, which later on 
became on of our policyholders; Joseph Jacobs, the attorney; Don 
Peters, and several others. 

Just casually across the table at that time—— 

Mr. Grauam. Was Mr. Paul Dorfman there? You might as well 
read them allif you have got them there. 

Mr. Perum an. Of course, you realize this is nearly 4 years. Mr. 
Bert Brennan, James Hoffa, Don Peters, Edw ard—Ed, I guess it is 
Edward—Femner, whom I met later on several times; we discussed 
insurance. Nothing came out of it in 3 years. Morris B. Sachs, 
Joseph Jacobs, Allen Dorfman. And the place where this was in 
the Chez Paree. 

Mr. McKenna. What are you reading from? 

Mr. Pertman, I have certain notations which I made from the best 
of my recollection in the beginning, and some entertainment data 
which I keep for myself. 

Mr. McKenna. When were these notations made? 
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Mr. Pertman. One and a-half years ago, nearly. I was given 
the data I wanted, but I was not satisfied because it did not give me 
the clear picture for a huge risk like this to entertain it, and to et 
cetera, 

Mr. McKenna. You said that entertainment was about January 18? 

Mr. PerumMan. 17 or 18. I don’t remember exactly. My record 
in the office may show it. 

I then sent over, the next day, the agent. They had already a 
skeleton of an oflice here—not here, excuse me, in the city of Chicago, 
where they were collecting from employers for quite a time premiums, 
But no coverage was given to the workers at that time yet. And he 
gave me, sent me in all of the data I wanted. It was 10, 12 points. 
If you are interested I will tell you even the points of it. 

J asked at that dinner Mr. James Hoffa to be given an opportunity 
to bid on the risk. And he said, “There will be many companies 
bidding.” That it was a decision of the employers and the union, and 
“If you want to bid you will certainly be given an opportunity. And 
I live up to my promise.” And there was a promise which was stand- 
ing on the books for about a year, because I saw Mr. Hoffa a year 
earlier here in the city of Detroit on my own, where I didn’t even 
know that he knows the agent. Gentlemen, I wish to stress that fact 
just to give you the true picture of the beginning of the picture. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not even know that Mrs. Dorfman was a 
partner of your agent in the agency ? 

Mr. Pertman. Until about, as I say, a year ago. I didn’t care. 

Mr. McKenna. So at the time of these discussions you did not 
know that Rose Dorfman was a partner in your own agency ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t think I had the slightest knowledge. To be 
frank with you, I don’t think I had. I met Mr. Hoffa a year before 
that. I was in Detroit here dealing with a local insurance company, 
a very reputable insurance company, having their home office in the 
city of Detroit, and the newspapers at that time wrote an article that 
the teamsters had just concluded an agreement with the employers 
in the city of New York collecting a penny, 1 cent an hour, for which 
they will purchase insurance. I read it at the breakfast table and I 
called the teamsters office for an appointment. That was in 1949, a 
year before the Central States came into being. 

Mr. Hoffa at the first day couldn’t see me. I was pushed around 
from one girl to another there, and the next morning I just stepped 
into the office without an appointment and asked for Mr. Hoffa's 
office and knocked on the door and asked him the question, “I under- 
stand you are now buying insurance and I would like to offer you 
insurance,” at that time. I intended even to offer, in order to make 
the matter more attractive, to offer the National Casualty’s polic 
because it is Detroit. That is a company here in town. I al eo 
will make it more attractive to them and arrange with the National 
Casualty participation for our plan. 

Mr. McKenna. This is all in connection with Michigan? 

Mr. Pertman. That is what I want to say. So at that time 
appeared that I came in late. He said, “We have 50 cents a week — 
No, he didn’t tell me it is late. He first asked me, “What can you give 
us for 50 cents?” And when I started to elaborate for about a half 
an hour what the 50 cents would buy, I mean with our company, what 
I would suggest, et cetera, he said, “Well, it looks attractive, but it 
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seems late. We all made a decision already. But when the policy 
expires the next year you can quote on the risk.” This is Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters. At that time it wasn’t even called Mich- 
igan Conference. It was called Teamsters Welfare Fund. You 
know better because you have the facts. That was mv knowledge 
with Mr. — my personal acquaintance with Mr. Hoffa at that time. 

Mr. McKenna. When you came about getting or trying to get the 
policy for the Central States Welfare Fund you started off at this 
dinner? Is that right? 

Mr. Peruman. I started off—— 

Mr. McKenna. At this dinner which you described awhile ago in 
January ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. No, I didn’t start it off. I interviewed Mr. Hoffa. 
He gave me a few—he had the information at that time. I wasn’t 
too satisfied, and it was too noisy. 

Mr. McKenna. But that was the dinner? 

Mr. Pertman. It was about the 17th or 18th of January. 

Mr. McKenna. I believe you were asked to bring with you your 
letter to the New York State Insurance Commission regarding 

Mr. Peruman. I gave it to you. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Dr. Perlman, in the attachment to the letter 
which you furnished us, exhibit 5, which was dated July 25, 1952, 
addressed by you to the insurance department of the State of New 
York, you list a statement of disbursements for the year 1950 for 
which no vouchers were submitted, and the first item there is 1/15 
to 1/17 in Chicago—and I am reading now: 


Preliminary negotiations on the Central States Drivers (22,000 members). 
Entertained Bert Brennan, James R. Hoffa, Don Deters, Ed Fenner, Morris B. 
Sachs, Joseph Jacobs, Allen Dorfman. Entertained at the Chez Paree, Shan- 
gri-la, Swiss Chalet. Spent approximately $400. 

Is that the dinner to which you refer? 

Mr. Peruman. Yes, but I wish to express, the people you are read- 
ing there, only one man had to do with the Central States. The other 
people are just casual people who were with Mr. Hoffa and the agent. 

Mr. McKenna, Who was the man that had to do with the Central 
States / 

Mr. Perum an. The only man which directly knew about the Central 
States and was interviewed is Mr. Hoffa, but not the others. The 
others, Mr. Jacobs had nothing to do with that, or Mr. Morris B. 
Sachs is just a highly reputable citizen. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the paper you were reading from a short 
time ago with reference to this dinner? 

Mr. Pertman. This is what I looked up. 

Mr. McKenna. A copy of the same thing you furnished us? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. All of the people listed, then—and you tell me 
whether this is correct or not—all of the people listed in this first 
itom were labor representatives except Morris B. Sachs? Is that 
jierect ? 

vir, Perpman. At that dinner 

Mr. McKenna. And Morris B. Sachs had nothing to do with the 
Central States welfare fund? Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. Don Peters didn’t have anything to do with them 
either. 
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Mr. McKenna. Morris B. Sachs had nothing to do with them ? 

Mr. Pertman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. And in the second item, 1/30 to 2/3, which is on 
this listing you have furnished us, you list as entertained James R. 
Hoffa, Tom Flynn, Michael Healey, Phil Goodman, Allen Dorfman, 
Lynn Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Dorfman, and William Smith. 

Mr. Pereman,. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Are any of these industry representatives ¢ 

Mr. Peruman. No: not to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. All labor representatives ¢ 

Mr. Yes, 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, can’t we have the whole letter? 
You are going to introduce it anyway. 

Mr. Smiru. It is in. 

Mr. Horrman. It is already in the record. ‘Then as you go along 
there, if there are any industry representatives on there, if you will 
name them, 

(The exhibit referred to was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Pertman. Not in this. 

Mr. Horrman. There are 2 or 3 pages of them. 

Mr. PeruMan. Not in connection with the Central States; no. 

Mr. Horrman. No, no. Are there any representatives of industry ? 
That is what counsel asked you a moment ago. 

Mr. Periman. In connection with the teamsters or with the 
other 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. PertMan. This letter does not pertain, Congressman, only to 
the teamsters. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you personally know these various individuals 
who are named here? 

Mr. Peruman. Before or at the time when I met them at the dinner? 

Mr. HorrMan. Before or at the dinner. You had some reason for 
asking them, of course. Did you know them personally ? 

Mr. Pertman. Many of them; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Are there any names on there that you did not 
know? 

Mr. Peritman. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Horrman. On pages 3, 4, or 5, or the paragraph on page 6? 

Mr. Peruman. Yes, there are some employers. I see here a name 
by the name Schulman. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you check those, or name them if you can, 
quickly, who are connected with industry who are not representatives 
of unions or workers / 

Mr. Peruman. It ison page 2. See on page 2—one moment. Some 
of them are. Some of them are also people for whom we wanted 
business, insurance people here, which I see here, and many of them— 
but the overwhelming majority are labor people. 

Mr. Horrman. To whom you wanted to sell insurance ? 

Mr. Peruman. Labor people with whom we dealt, or we intended to 
deal, or we intended to submit bids, or we intended to meet in the 
future. 

Mr. McKenna. What was that S800 spent on, Dr. Perlman, in the 
2/13 to 2/16 meeting? 

Mr, Pertman. Pardon me? 
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Mr. McKenna. The $800 listed in your second item on page 4 of the 
attachment to the letter you furnished us, exhibit 5. 

Mr. Pertman. We were at a show. 

Mr. McKenna. What show was that ¢ 

Mr. PeruMan. First, dinner and then—it was several evenings. I 
was there about 314 days in Chicago when I just list them. I was 
with them in the Trade Winds, various people. This is all based on 
recollection. 1 was asked to reproduce by memory at that time who 
was with you and whom did you meet. 

Mr. McKenna. De you have any vouchers for this? 

Mr. Pertman. No, I did not have vouchers at that time in the 
United Public Service. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not furnish United Public Service with 
your expense account ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. No, I wasn’t required to. 

Mr. McKenna. How did you explain this for your income-tax 
returns? 

Mr. Pertman. Pardon me? 

Mr. McKenna. Did you give a breakdown of this for income tax ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. I wasn’t asked for it. My CPA handled the income 
tax for me. 

Mr. McKenna. He knows the details ?¢ 

Mr. Pertman. He knows it. 

Mr. McKenna. He knows whom you entertained and what you 
spent it for? 

Mr. PerumMan. That is right. He has the list, by the way, because 
much of that L took from him at that time. 

Mr. McKenna. You prepared this list from his or his list from 
this? 

Mr. Pertman. I supplemented it from what I have and some of it 
memory, and many instances 1 made provisions for it, I couldn't 
remember. 

Mr. McKenna. When did your CPA get the list ? 

Mr. Pertman. At the day when they prepared the income tax. 

Mr. McKenna. He had no list before that 

Mr. No. 

Mr. McKenna. And the list you gave them when they prepared the 
income-tax return was a list you prepared contemporaneously with 
the expenditures / 

Mr. Pertman. I had some; that is right. And others I took out— 
I had a little diary which I used to do of whatever I could—— 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t have any copy of that? 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t have any copy. And I also consulted several 
files because usually when I used to come from a trip I used to follow 
up with letters. If I discussed something with somebody I sent them 
in a bid. 

Mr. McKenna. You said you don’t have any copy here. Where 
is your copy ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. I think the CPA may have some. 
of that. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have that ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. No, I don’t because I prepared this and considered 
it a final copy. 


I am not sure 
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Mr. McKenna. And you had the use of the CPA’s records when 
you prepared this? 

Mr. Pertman. I had some, as I said, and I had some of my own, and 
some he probably had there in the corporation. There was always 
some cash in the office. When I went on a trip I took some money 
with me. Whatever I spent I spent. If I wale more for the next 
trip I was given it and it was voted by my board of directors. I 
couldn't, representing the company at that time, writing this kind of 
business, $10 million, $12 million worth a year of business, I couldn’t 
help but take these people out and pick up the check, and not ask the 
teamsters or any other prospective people sitting with me there. 
When I sit with them in a night club and say eat and say drink and 
the check comes in, here it is. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you explain to us how it amounted to as much 
as $800? 

Mr. Periman. In 3 days? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr, Pertman. Counselor, I will show you something just for your 
illustration. We went yesterday to the city—we had dinner yesterday 
at the airport. Five people it was. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were the five people? 

Mr. Pertman. Two employees of my sake people. Counselor, 
myself, and three employees of my office. Because we were on the 
road since 1 o'clock and were sent to two different airports. And we 
ate. 

Mr. McKenna. That is five persons. 

Mr. PertMan. Five persons. I spent yesterday in excess of $100, 
not for people with whom I do business, they work for me, they work 
for us, not for people where I have to show good will and show good 
standing in the business practice, employees of mine. Three drinks 
with a dinner. 

Mr. McKenna. Where was the dinner? 

Mr. Peruman. Just to give you a—I don’t mind to go to such a 
detail. Yesterday evening I was embarrassed because I did not take 
with me even that much money, because I don’t know how long I will 
be here, and I said I was flabberagasted, 2 checks and I paid $130 
yesterday. 

Mr. Horrman. May Task a question here? In this letter of July 25 
to the Insurance Commissioner of New York, you list in there two lists 
of individuals to whom you gave Christmas gifts, 1 for 1951 and 1 for 
1950, $14,700. 

Mr. Peruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Then on those entertainment expenses, 4 or 5 pages, 
there are other accounts such as you have just been talking about here, 
where you entertained, and it amounts to several thousand more. 
Where did that money come from ? 

Mr. Pertman. From the agency. 

Mr. Horrman. From what? 

Mr. Pertman. From the agency, the United Public Service Corp.; 
the company never paid it. 

Mr. Horrman. That was money that was paid in for insurance? 

Mr. Peruman. That is right, from the commissions the agency 
received from the various company 
Mr. Horrman. And it belonged to what company? 
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Mr. PertMan. Oh, we did business with the United Public Service— 
with the United States Life Insurance Co. We did business with the 
National Casualty—— 

Mr. Horrman. Did you divide it up, and did some of it belong 
to one company and some to another ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. No, the agency did business with all of the people. 

Mr. Horrman. You put in into a common pocketbook ¢ 

Mr. Pereman. No. We ordered gifts according to a list. I gave the 
list, to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Horrman. Was there any limit to what you could spend from 
this fund ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. Well, the limit is we felt what we can and what we 
san’t. We wouldn't go to hundreds of thousands of dollars, natu- 
rally. But to send somebody a nice set of a fountain pen with a pencil, 
or to send over to a Christmas party a case of liquor, a case of liquor 
to a Christmas party was customary practice. 

Mr. Horrman. My point is that you had the final decision as to 
what should be spent for whose benefit ? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes, I had the decision. 

Mr. Horrman. And that was one of the functions you had which 
you described as manager of the Casualty Co. 

Mr. Pertman. Not in the company. In the agency, in the agency. 

Mr. McKenna. But the agency managed the Casualty Co.? 

Mr. PertmMan. That is right. Not only the Casualty Co., but it was 
also other companies, and it did business. 

Mr. Horrman. Apparently, in giving the dinners and making the 
gifts it was up to you, you did it, you did not have any board of 
directors 

Mr. Pertman. I had a board of directors. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not have assistants to pick out the liquor 
or order the dinner? You went ahead on your own, didn’t you 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. But I had authorization from my 
Board, and it is on the minutes. 

Mr. Horrman. Whatever you spent that way lessened the amount 
of what I might call a kickback to the companies? 

Mr. Preriman. No. 

Mr. Horrman. If the company was to have a rebate, we will call it 
that, at the end of the year on its insurance, they did have, didn’t 
they, some of them? 

Mr. Pertman. You mean the retroactive rate credit, Congressman ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. They had what I call a kickback. 

Mr. McKenna. A rate rebate. 

Mr. PerumMan. We are not permitted rebates. You mean a retro- 
active rate credit. 

Mr. McKenna. That is it. 

Mr. Pertman. That has nothing to do with the rate credit. 

Mr. Horrman. No, but what you spent here could not be put back 
into that. 

Mr. PertmMan. No, it couldn’t. This is promotion of business. The 
agency couldn’t get 

Mr. McKenna. No, doctor. If you did not have these expenses, 
then your rate retention could be lower than if you did have these 
expenses; isn’t that true? 
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Mr. Pertman. I don’t see how could the rate be lower. 

Mr. McKenna. You could fix or you could offer a lower rate reten- 
tion if you did not have these expenses than if you did have these 
expenses. 

Mr. Pertman. Counselor, here is a schedule of commissions by the 
United States Life, a company which is over a hundred years in the 
business and pays a fixed schedule. 

Mr. McKenna. Why not answer the simple question? 

Mr. Pertman. If I could not send somebody the pencils they would 
reduce their aid. 

Mr. McKenna. How about answering the precise question : The rate 
retention which you fix is dependent, is it not, upon your expenses? 

Mr. Pertman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. If your expenses are lower, in making a bid on cer- 
tain insurance you can offer a lower retention rate than you could 
if you had high expenses ? 

Mr. Pertman. We have a certain commission schedule which we 
apply from case to case. There are maximums and minimums. 

Mr. McKenna. No, doctor. In connection with a particular pur- 
chase of insurance now, you bid a premium rate. You say that we 
can offer you this insurance for so much premium, and you will also 
fix a retention rate in connection with that same bid, will you not ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You do in some cases? 

Mr. Pertman. In some cases. 

Mr. McKenna. In some instances you do. Now, in such cases your 
retention rate would be lower if you did not have those expenses, would 
it not? 

Mr. Preriuman. Not expenses. I mean, there are handling charges, 
the administration charges. I think we don’t understand each other 
on that point. The commission is paid the insurance companies. 

Mr. Granam. In figuring in your cost of administration you figure 
in expenses, do you not? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. 

Mr. Granam. Such as this entertaining? 

Mr. PertMan. That is right—not entertaining. We don’t figure 
entertaining; we figure a fixed commission. Let’s say the agent who 
services the business for me, no matter who he is, is going to cost me 
XYZ percent. 

Mr. Granam. That is correct, but in order to arrive at a retention 
rate you figure up 

Mr. PertMan. The commission. 

Mr. Granam. The overhead. 

Mr. Pertman. No. But the companys didn’t do this entertain- 
ing. The company didn’t send anybody, the company didn’t person- 
ally send anybody anything. It is the agent who services the business 
who sends them. 

Mr. Grauam. How do you arrive at a retention rate? What do you 
figure in on that? 

Mr. Peritman. First, the commission; then, the overhead of the com- 
pany, I am talking now about the carrier, then a potential profit. I 
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say potential because you never know until you are through with a 
case if it is going to be profitable or it isn’t. And then whatever is 
left over, if there is a retention agreement agreed upon, you pay it. 

Mr. Granam. Yes, but don’t you figure in entertainment and so 
forth as a cost of securing business, and doesn’t that go into overhead ¢ 

Mr. PertMan. That is the agents out here. 

Mr. Granam. That is out of his commission ? 

Mr. Pertman. Out of his commission. I doubt very much, gen- 
tlemen—and let me make this statement—if you will find in our state- 
ments for 10 years expenditures for $10,000 out of $35 million pre- 
miums for entertainment as a company. I wish to make that clear, 
As a company, out of $35 million and more collected in premiums, 
the company did not spend $10,000 in 10 years for direct entertain- 
ment or gifts. Let’s make it clear. And now I understand your 
point. I did not understand you. Lapologize. I was talking around 
the point. But I didn’t answer you. 

No; this is the function of the agent. You want the business, you 
want to procure them, you want to earn your commission. Whatever 
you do with your money is your business, but don’t involve the 
company. 

Mr. Granam. Then it would not reflect on the retention rate? 

Mr. Pertman. I don't think so. In my opinion it doesn’t. We find 
our commission rates 

Mr. Chairman, could I have 5 minutes for my breath, if I can? 

Mr. Smirn. We will take a recess until a quarter of 2, at which time 
the committee will convene in open session. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
in open session at 1: 45 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., in room 859, 
Federal Building, Detroit, Mich., Hon. Wint Smith (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith, Hoffman, and Landrum. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe, general counsel, Committee on 
Education and Labor; John O. Graham, chief clerk, Committee on 
Education and Labor; William F. McKenna, general counsel, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; Clyde W. Smith, investigations 
counsel, Committee on Government Operations; Lester P. Condon, 
chief investigator, Committee on Government Operations: Frank V. 
Battle, investigator, Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Smirn. The committee will please come to order. 

Let the record show that this subcommittee is convened at this time 
and place pursuant to House Resolution 115, and a letter, dated No- 
vember 15, 1953, addressed to myself as chairman of this subcommittee 
by Mr. McConnell, chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the committee members being present consisting of Mr. Clare 
Hoffman, of Michigan; Mr. Phil Landrum, of Georgia; and Mr. Smith 
of Kansas. 

The authorization for these hearings will be placed in the record at 
this point. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 


[8383p Concress—H. Res. 115] 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor, effective from January 
3, 1953, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, is authorized and directed to con- 
duct studies and investigations relating to matters coming within the jurisdiction 
of such committee under rule XI, clause 6, of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. For such purpose such committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, its Territories and possessions, whether the House is 
in session, has recesssed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance and testimony of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas shall be issued only over the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or a member of the committee designated by 
him; they may be served by any person designated by such chairman or member. 

The committee may report to the House of Representatives from time to time 
during the present Congress the results of its studies and investigations, with 
such recommendations for legislation or otherwise as the committee deems desira- 
ble. Any report submitted when the House is not in session shall be filed with the 
Clerk of the House. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON EpUCcATION AND Lagor, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 13, 1953. 


Hon. Wrint 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: By virtue of the authority vested in me as chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives, 
and pursuant to House Resolution 115 of the 83d Congress, Ist session, I hereby 
reappoint you as chairman of a special subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
eation and Labor to complete the investigation in the Detroit, Mich., area as 
authorized under my letter of June 6, 1953, In completing this investigation 
your subcominittee is further authorized and directed to hold hearings in Chicago, 
Ill., on matters directly pertinent to and directly connected with the aforesaid 
investigation at Detroit, Mich. This further investigation is to encompass 
alleged violations of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, and other 
Federal labor legislation coming within the purview of the Committee on Kdu- 
eation and Labor, and allegations as to the improper administration and en- 
forcement of such legislation. 

I have also reappointed Representative Clare EB. Hoffman, of Michigan, and 
Representative Phil M. Landrum, of Georgia, to serve with you on this sub- 
committee. 

The subcommittee is hereby authorized and directed to conduct a thorough 
study and investigation of the aforementioned allegations and any matter of 
subject coming within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Education and Labor 
under Rule XI, 6, of the Rules of the House of Representatives, 88d Congress, 
which is covered by these allegations. 

You are further directed to hold such public or executive sessions at Detroit, 
Mich., and Chicago, DL, as you may deem advisable and you are hereby authorized 
and designated by me to issue and have served such subpenas as may be neces- 
sary to complete this investigation. 

Upon the completion of your study and investigation, you are directed to 
prepare a report to the Committee on Education and Labor with such recom- 
mendations as in your judgment the facts shall warrant. 

Sincerely yours, 
Samvert K. McConnett, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 


ee Hon, Clare E. Hoffman. 
Hon. Phil M. Landrum. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 6, 1953. 
Hon. WINt SMITH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: By virtue of the authority vested in me as chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives, 
and, pursuant to House Resolution 115, of the 88d Congress, Ist session, I hereby 
appoint you as chairman of a special subcommittee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to investigate alleged violations in and around Benton Harbor 
and Detroit, Mich., of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, and other 
Federal labor legislation coming within the purview of the Committee on Eduea- 
tion and Labor, and allegations as to the improper administration and enforce- 
ment of such legislation. 

I have also appointed Representative Clare E. Hoffman of Michigan and 
Representative Phil M. Landrum of Georgia to serve with you on this sub- 
committee. 

The subcommittee is hereby authorized and directed to conduct a thorough 
study and investigation of the aforementioned allegations and any matter or 
subject coming within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Education and Labor 
under Rule XI, 6, of the Rules of the House of Representatives, 83d Congress, 
which is covered by these allegations. 

You are further directed to hold such public or executive sessions at St. Joseph, 
Mich., and Detroit, Mich., as you may deem advisable. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL K. McConne tt, JR., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. Siti. The first witness this afternoon will be Dr. Leo 

Perlman. 


Very well, Mr. McKenna. 


TESTIMONY OF LEO PERLMAN, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, SAMUEL MARKEWICH, NEW YORK, 
N. Y., COUNSEL FOR UNION CASUALTY & LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


(Witness previously duly sworn during executive session.) 

Mr. McKenna. Dr. Perlman, your name is Dr. Leo Perlman? 

Mr. Pertman. Leo Perlman. 

Mr. McKenna. And you are executive vice president of the Cas- 
ualty & Life Insurance Co.? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your age, doctor? 

Mr. Pertman. Fifty-six. 

Mr. McKenna. Fifty-six? 

Mr, Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. What is vour general background, please? 

Mr. Pertman. I ama Ph. D. of the Charles 

Mr. McKenna. I am sorry, I could not hear. 

Mr. Pertman. I am a Ph. D., a doctor of philosophy and science. 
It is an equivalent to that degree, of the Charles University in Prague. 
T graduated the 27th of June 1927. I was active nearly ever since in 
coming to this country in the insurance business. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have insurance experience in Czecho- 
slovakia ? 

Mr. Pertman. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. McKenna. What was the nature of that ? 

Mr, Pertman. Various positions and various functions. Primar- 
ily, originally I started in the actuarial department with the one 
company, and moved over to the other company in charge of organi- 
zation and production. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have any experience with the government 
in Czechoslovakia, in insurance ? 

Mr. Pertman. No, but I was commissioner of the so-called Muni- 
cipal Insurance Company of Prague. I gave it to your man. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. And then after you came to this country you 
immediately entered the insurance field, is that correct ? 

Mr. Pertman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us briefly your history. 

Mr. Pertman. After I came to this country I devoted a great deal 
of my time to the exploration of the insurance business in this 
country. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you come to this country ? 

Mr. Periman. I was in this country in 1936 as a visitor on two 
occasions, and representing several organizations for the purpose 
of the study of the insurance field, with a special emphasis—I wish 
to make this observation—with a special emphasis on group insurance, 

Mr. McKenna. Were you here to learn American methods on 
group insurance ¢ 

Mr. Perum an. I wanted to see American methods in the first place 
of group insurance. I wanted to see the differences between the way 
we do business on the Continent and the way they are done here. 
I also visualized the invasion of Czechoslovakia at that time. I 
had the definite intention to come over to the United States. But 
before doing so I wanted to see what 1 can do, what I can contribute, 
and if I can apply my experience gained in the old country. | 
came over again the same year and made the arrangements and 
emigrated as a resident, as a permanent emigrant at that time. 

Mr. McKenna. That was in what year, sir? 

Mr. Pertman. January 6, 1939, 

Mr. McKenna. And how old were you then? 

Mr. Pertman. Well, we can figure it out. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. Pertman. Pardon me, I am 56 now. I was born September 
1, 1897. 

In the early forties I started to organize the Union Casualty Co. 
I first organized the United Public Service Corp. That was the 
mother company of the UCC, as we call it. 

Mr. McKenna. The United Public Service Corp. 

Mr. PerumMan. It was organized at that time under another name. 
It was the so-called Transcontinental Business Corp., because the 
name United Public Service, for some reason, we asked for the name, 
but it wasn’t given to us, but it was given to us later. 

Mr. McKenna. How many stockholders were there at that time? 

Mr. Periman. I think the same stockholders as later. 

Mr. McKenna. How many? 

Mr. Pertman. Three. 

Mr. McKenna. How much did you put into the company? 

Mr. Pertman. I would have to check back to the books. We 
equipped an oflice, we started to organize the office. 
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Mr. McKenna. How much did you pay for the stock? 
Mr. Prriman. Of the United 
Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Pertman. It was no par value at that time, but that doesn’t 
mean that the office wasn’t organized without money. The purpose 
of the office at that time was to formulate plans—if you will permit 
me, it will give you a more clear picture. 

Mr. McKenna. I want an answer to the question. 

Mr. Pertman. There are some distortions already which I heard. 
I don’t think it was your fault. I was not given an opportunity to 


explain. 

Vt McKenna. We will give you an opportunity to explain every- 
thing. We want an answer to the questions first. 

In connection with your acquisition of the stock in the United Pub- 
lic Service Corp., when you sold that stock finally you had to give 
some value and initial cost to you. What was the initial cost that 
you ascribed to it? 

Mr. Pertman. We discussed it this morning. You showed me $60. 
I assume that is what it is. This is not the value of the stock. The 
United Public Service wasn’t an insurance company. The United 
Public Service was a promotion company, a company which was or- 
ganized to formulate a plan to implement a plan to sell the plan to 
any company who will be willing to accept the plan, and authorize 
the United Public Service to act on its behalf. This is not a company, 
an insurance company which is going to serve the American public 
or sell them and underwrite their policies. 

Mr. McKenna. That is correct. Now we are not asking you about 
the Union Casualty 

Mr. Pertman. I am talking about United Public Service. 

Mr. McKenna. Which is not an insurance company. 

Mr. Pertman. If you will permit me one moment, we will elimi- 
nate several questions. Very shortly after the United Public Service 
was organized a large company of this city of Detroit, the National 
Casualty Co., accepted the plan, the first plan in this country, this 
so-called wage earners’ accident and health plan 

Mr. McKenna. I am asking you about the cost of the acquisition 
of the stock of United Public Service Corp., and that is the extent 
of the question at this minute. You finally, when you sold that stock, 
had to estimate or give a value of the cost of that stock to you, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Pertman. There is one thing, there is the value of the stock; 
and the other thing, what did you put in in the office and in the cor- 
poration to put it in business. 

Mr. McKenna. But at this moment I am asking you a simple ques- 
tion: What was the cost to you of that stock? 

Mr. Fertman. I don’t know. $1, 860, $500—you asked me about it. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me ask him. 

A while ago you said $60, 

Mr. Pertman. Pardon me? 

Mr. Horrman. You said you paid $60 for how many shares? Sixty 
shares of 120. That was the capital stock. 

Mr. Pertman. There 

Mr. Horrman. To whom did you pay the $60? 

Mr. Pertman. Into the treasury. 


’ 
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Mr. Horrman. Of the company? 

Mr. Pertman. Of the corporation then formed. But that doesn’t 
mean that the corporation started with $60. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, but you put $60 into the kitty. 

Mr. Pertman. I assume so. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Horrman. What else did the company have at that time? 

Mr. Pertman. The company at that time opened a bank account, 
funds. 

Mr. Horrman. What did it have that you paid your $60 for? 

Mr. Pertman. Just—we issued 120 shares. That is the stock of 
the company, and probably I don’t remember. It was 12 years ago, 
whether the partners agreed to value every share a dollar. In some 
corporations they value them a dollar, a dime, or 5 cents. 

Mr. Horrman. And you three fellows got together and formed this 
organization and said it was worth so much and paid in so much 
money and you owned it? 

Mr. Pertman. Then we owned it. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all there is to it? 

Mr. Fertman. That is right. But it wasn’t a capital corporation. 
T don’t want to mislead you. I want to clarify. That was a service 
corporation. We could start in a corner of one room. 

Mr. Horrman. You were going to sell ideas and plans. 

Mr. Pertrman. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And the first one you sold was to the Union Casnalty 
Co.? 

Mr. Peruman. No. Excuse me, Congressman. No. 

Mr. Horrmayn. I thought you said that a moment ago. 

Mr. Pertman. No. There is more to it than that. There is a lot 
more to it than that. T formulated a plan which at that time was 
taken up with our State Department and approved, and T introduced 
them—am I permitted to continue? It was approved by the State 
insurance department of our State. And I was looking for other com- 
panies to underwrite it. The Union Casualty just came into being 
formally 

Mr. Horrman. Did you have anything to do with the organization 
of that company? 

Mr. Peruman. Of Union Casualty? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Peruman. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Tell us what you had to do with that. 

Mr. Markewrcn. Excuse me a moment. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Pertman. Yes; we organized it at that time. 

Mr. Horrman. When? 

Mr. Peruman. Later, after—I don’t remember the exact date. 

Mr. Horrman. What vear? 

Mr. Perrman. About three-quarters of a vear after the United 
Public Service was already formed we applied for a charter with our 
State insurance department in New York. 

Mr. Horrman. For the Union Casualty Co.? 

Mr. Pertman. At that time the name of the company was the 
Trade Union Accident and Health Association. 

Mr. Horrman. And later it became the Casualty Co.? 
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Mr. Pertman. It was changed to Union Casualty Co., and recently 
changed to—— 

Mr. Horrman. And you organized that one? 

Mr. Pertman. Not myself, of course. 

Mr. Horrman. You and who else? 

Mr. Pertman. Myself, Mr. Alfred G. Baker Lewis, the present 
president 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Pertman. Dr. Backer, whom I referred to today. He suffered 
a stroke and cannot appear, and several others. Counselor present 
is one of the charter members. 

Mr. Horrman. Less than 10 organized the company to later become 
the Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. ? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the business of that company? What did 
you propose to do when you organized it! 

Mr. Pertman. What we proposed to do is to offer the plans 
formulated 

Mr. Horrman. The United Publie Service was offering the plans 
and formulating them; the other one, Union Casualty & Life In- 
surance Co.—— 

Mr. Pertman. The owner of the plans was the insurance company, 
and was supposed to be the insurance company, and still is. But 
what the United Public Service had to do, as we discussed it in the 
morning, is just to produce based on this plan. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me get this right, if I can. The United Public 
Service thought up the business. I mean, they thought up the thing, 
they got the plan, that was their idea, and then you formed the Union 
Casualty & Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Periman. That is right. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Or a company which became that. 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And then you made a deal between United and 
the Casualty Co., didn’t you 4 

Mr. Pertman. When the company was authorized to transact busi- 
ness in the State—— 

Mr. Horrman. What kind of business? 

Mr. Pertman. Accident and health insurance business, group and 
individual, and all the forms of accident and health insurance. 

Mr. Horrman. And, as a matter of fact, you were the director 
in both companies; I mean the directing, the controlling force in 
both companies. 

Mr. Perutman. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. So 

Mr. Pertman. Not controlling, Congressman. We discussed that 
in the morning. And I made a very clear correction on that. I was 
not controlling, and I am not controlling either now. 

Mr. Horrman. You owned a majority of the stock, didn’t you? 

Mr. Pertman. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not? 

Mr. Pertman. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know of any occasion, except one which you 
mentioned this morning, when they did not follow your advice and 
directions ? 
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Mr. PerRLMAN. Well, you are giving me a great compliment, Con- 
gressman, but I think it is not—these are not the facts. My board of 
directors is allowed to say, and the executive commitee has to say, we 
are taking up matters between ourselves. I cannot commit 

Mr. Horrman. We can fairly say you were the directing and guiding 
genius in both companies, can’t we? 

Mr. Pertman. Guiding genius? I would say the insurance tech- 
nician would be more appropriate for this situation. 

Mr. Horrman. You were the fellow behind the works in both com- 
panies; weren’t you? 

Mr. Prruman. I was the active man in these companies, and so was 
Dr. Backer in his field before he was incapacitated. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, the Union Casualty Co. was organized to sell 
insurance policies, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Pertman. To offer insurance policies at that time, Congress- 
man. I wish to clarify something. At that time we intended to offer 
only those policies—— 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, I know—life came in later. 

Mr. Pertman. No. Would you permit me? At that time the 
intention was to offer only those policies which will be created purely 
by this company. I had various plans, new plans. One of them was 
introduced immediately. This plan was underwritten by one of the 
best accident and health men in this country—unfortunately, he is 
out now of his office—by Mr. Curtis, the president of the National 
Casualty Co., which considered it a—— 

Mr. Horrman. What was the deal between the United Public Serv- 
ice Corp. and Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. ? 

Mr. Pertman. The Union Casualty Co. at that time and the United 
Public Service Corp. before the start of the business signed a manage- 
ment agreement, so-called, appointing the United Public Service 
managers. 

Mr. Horrman. Of the Casualty Co. ? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And received what for that management? 

Mr. Pertman. Their scale of commissions was agreed upon. 

Mr. McKenna. I do need a direct answer to this cost basis of your 
interest in United Public Service Corp., so I show you a copy of your 
income-tax return which you furnished this morning under subpena, 
and ask you to read this attachment to it. Would you read it, please ? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. | Reading:] 

In 1951 the taxpayer sold 60 shares of the capital stock of the United Publie 
Service Corp. for $200,000, of which $10,000 was paid in 1951 and the balance 
of the purchase price is payable in installments in 1952 and sitbsequent years. 
The stock so sold was acquired in 1942 for a cost of $60. 

Mr. McKenna. The stock was acquired, as you read, in 1942 at a 
cost of $60. That, then, is the cost of the stock. 

Mr. PertmMan. We didn’t acquire it for $60, counselor. I am sorry. 
It was a value set by consent by the partners to put some figure on 
the stock, some value on the stock. At that time there was no busi- 
ness, there was nothing in it. If they are incorporating a corpora- 
tion, if there are some attorneys, they may confirm it, ask the man 
who is applying for incorporation, What value are we putting on 
the stock? Is it nonpar value or 10 cents or is it a dollar? You 
put down a dollar on a share. 
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Mr. McKenna. That may all be true, but now we are talking about 
your basis for income-tax purposes. 

Mr. Pertman. It is listed at 360. It was probably on the books 
for $60. You ask me why it was set and I will explain it. 

Mr. McKenna. I asked you what it cost you. 

Mr. Peruman. I assume it was $60. But there was a change later 
which I want to prove here. The purchasing price was reduced 
trom two hundred 

Mr. McKenna. Dr. Perlman, this morning we asked you about 
your knowledge of the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois and its 
predecessors. We asked you to discuss your first acquaintanceship 
with the Dorfmans. And in the course of that—and I want you 
to tell me whether this is correctly restating what you said this morn- 
ing—you told us, 1 believe, that you did not know that Allen Dorf- 
man had a partner until about 1 year ago. Is that correct / 

Mr. Peruman. I think I said so. I said I didn’t care to know 
either, because Iam not interested. It is not a part of our business. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Doctor, I show you an original of a letter, 
dated July 30, 1950, purporting to be signed by Allen Dorfman, and 
addressed to Dr. Leo Perlman. Would you read that letter, please 

Mr. PertMan (reading) : 


In accordance with the arrangements and understanding in our telephone 
conversation this afternoon, | have instructed—— 


Mr. Markewicu. Do you want him to read it aloud ¢ 


Mr. McKenna. I will read it aloud and ask him to confirm it. 
The letter reads: 


Dr. LEO PERLMAN, 
Ewecutive Vice President, Union Casualty Co., 
New York 17, N. ¥. 

Deak Dr. PERLMAN: In accordance with the arrangements and understanding 
in our telephone conversation this afternoon, I have instructed our attorney to 
immediately prepare partnership agreements. I have also instructed him to 
prepare formal notice from the corporation terminating the agency agreements, 

Within the course of the next several days a formal partnership agreement 
between myself and Rose Dorfman will be brought into existence, and a copy 
will be furnished to you, as per your request. The partnership trade name 
and style will be “Union Insurance Underwriters.” This name will be filed 
with the county recorder, showing that Allen Dorfman and Rose Dorfman are 
the owners and operators of the partnership business in this name. 


Mr. Pertman. Partnership or corporation ¢ 

Mr. McKenna (continuing) : 

From present indications it appears that the corporation will be continued 
by other persons in interest and will be utilized for the purpose of rendering 
service on behalf of the agency on an independent basis. 

Then he talks further on that: 

Looking forward to receiving the new agency agreement promptly, I am 

Sincerely ) ours, 
UNIoN INSURANCE AGENCY, INC., 
ALLEN DorFMAN, President. 

Did you receive that letter / 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t remember that letter. And I want to clarify 
one more point which is very important. The letter is written, again 
it is misleading because there is a statement about a partnership and 
actually it is a corporation. It is Union Insurance Agency, Inc. 
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Mr. McKenna. Dr. Perlman, I will read a copy of a letter from 
the files of the Union 

Mr. Pertman. What year was it, counselor / 

Mr. McKenna, 1950, 

Mr. PertmMan. Without being in the office. it would be thoroughly 
irrelevant to us today, and to me in person, if there is a partner or 
no partner. Whatever I tell you right now I am telling you that 
up to 1 year ago or 114 years it never came up, even, that Rose Dorf- 
man is a partner in the business. All my dealings are solely and 
exclusively transacted with Mr. Allen Dorfman, who is the licensee. 

Mr. McKenna. Dr. Perlman, I read a letter from the files of the 
Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co., dated August 30, 1950. It is 
a carbon copy addressed to Mr. Allen Dor fman, president, Union 
Insurance Agency of Illinois, 134 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il., 
re change from corporate form to partnership. 


DEAR Mr. DORFMAN: 


Mr. PertMan. What year? 

Mr. McKenna. August 30, 1950, 

Mr. PERLMAN. Some changes. 

Mr. McKenna (reading) : 

Dear Mr. DorrMANn: I refer to your communications of February 2, June 29, 
July 30, and August 29 in which you notify us about your intentions be several 
reasons of changing your agency structure into a partnership agreement. You 
asked us to give our approval to this change. 

We wish to advise you that we are not opposed and have no objection to the 
change of your corporate structure, provided the terms and provisions of our 
agreement dated January 1, 1950, remain in every respect unchanged. We will 
prepare in the next few days an amendment to your agreement setting forth 
our consent to such change effective August 1, 1950. 

And it purports to be signed by Dr. Leo Perlman, executive vice 
president. 

Mr. PertmMan. I don’t recollect. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you write that letter? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes; but I don’t recollect that, gentlemen, for one 
reason only, because T never dealt with Mrs. Rose Dorfman otherwise 
than with Mr. Allen Dorfman, the man who is our agent and has our 
license. 

Mr. McKenna. Dr. Perlman, I show vou a check, No. 455, signed 
Leo Perlman, dated August 14,1951. It reads: 

The National City Bank of New York, pay to the order of Rose Dorfman 
$1,600. 

Mr. PertmMan. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that your signature? 

Mr. Pertman. My signature. And this was in purchase of a Chrys- 
ler used car, model 1950, from the Dorfman family, which was carried 
in the name of Rose Dorfman. 

Mr. Horrman. What are you paying Rose for? 

Mr. Pertman. Because the car was in her name. 

Mr. Horrman. The car? 

Mr. Pertman, The ownership certificate of the car. And in order 
to prove that it is fully paid it is here on the other end: “Chrysler 
Newport, Model 1950.”" 

Mr. McKenna. So you did have dealings with Rose Dorfman? 
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Mr. Pertman. No, I did not. They wanted to sell a car, and I 
learned it because being practically every week or second week in 
Chicago. I said, “I need a car. If you will sell it to me I will take 
it. What is the price of the car?” 

This is the check in full payment. 

Mr. McKenna. You purchased the car? 

Mr. Pertman. I purchased the car, transferred it in my name. The 
car was delivered to me by Allen Dorfman to New York in driving; 
he drove the car from Chicago to New York. 

Mr. McKenna. And you still have the car? 

Mr. Peruman. No. The car was later traded in for another model. 
But I have probably some copies of the ownership certificate or the 
policy on this model and on this ear. 

In all my dealings with this corporation I never had an opportunity 
to discuss business with Mrs. —. The reason why it is not in my 
brain, and it is not in my memory is because all my business in con- 
nection with the agency are and were transacted with Mr. Allen Dorf- 
man, the agent of the company, who is with them in that corporation, 
If Mrs. Rose Dorfman has a half or three-quarters or whatever she 
has, I said I learned it a vear or a year and a half ago; it may be 2 
years ago. It is irrelevant to me and to anybody else in our company 
because we don’t deal with them. 

Mr. McKenna. In setting up the Union Casualty Co. and United 
Public Service Corp. you said this morning, I believe—and correct 
me if Lam wrong—that there was an agreement which established the 
relationship between the two of them. 

Mr. PertmMan. Between the United Public Service and the Union 
Casualty Co. 

Mr. McKenna. That is right. 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. The agreement is in your files, 
counselor, 

Mr. McKenna. And that agreement provides, in so many words, 
that the United Public Service Corp. will manage the Union Casualty 
C'o.; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And it provides that in connection with all busi- 
ness that the Union Casualty gets in the State of New York, or did so 
provide, a certain commission would be paid to United Public Service: 
Is that correct 

Mr. Pertman. In the State of New York or any other State where 
the company may be admitted. 

Mr. McKenna. And what were these percentages? 

Mr. Pertman. They were originally 15 percent in the States out 
of the State of New York, and 121% in the State of New York, and 
they are now two-fifths of 1 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. And it was reduced when? 

Mr. PertMan. The reduction was in 1952. 

Mr. McKenna. On what day? 

Mr. Pertman. That is in the file, counselor. I would tell you some- 
thing which may not be accurate. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it at the same time you terminated your con- 
nection with United Public Service Co. ? 

Mr. PertMan. No, sir. 

40479—54-—4 
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Mr. McKenna. How close to about the same time / 

Mr. Pertman. I terminated my connection with United Public 
Service, as you see it here—I have it in the agreement, in the resigna- 
tion here, effective December 31, 1951—January 1, 1952. This can- 
cellation of and modification of the UPS agreement took place several 
months later. I don’t remember the date, but I can be shie, 1 am able 
to produce it if and when you so desire. 

Mr. McKenna. The United Public Service Corp. was or was not 
profitable to you personally 

Mr. Pertman. Pardon me? 

Mr. McKenna. Was the United Public Service Corp. a profitable 
operation to you personally ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. I did not understand you. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you realize a profit, you personally, realize a 
profit from the operation ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. Oh, yes, most of my salaries, all of my traveling and 
entertainment were paid not by the Union Casualty, which paid me a 
nominal salary, but all the loss, as for any other operation of that 
corporation, with all the expenses, were carried exclusively by the 
United Public Service Co. 

Mr. McKenna. And can you tell us what that personal profit was 
out of these operations ? 

Mr. PerumMan. Well, it is shown on the income tax return. 

I wish again to correct one point which is here overlooked, that the 
United Public Service did not represent only the Union Casualty Co., 
but it represented several other cence. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you tell us how much United got out of the 
Union Casualty, in addition to what Mr. MeKenna was asking you ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. What United received from Union Casualty ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. PertMan. That is a matter of record. Your people have had 
it here. I can’t remember the figures. 

Mr. Horrman. You know. Your company got it, United got it. 

Mr. Pertman. Yes, but—— 

Mr. Horrman. The next question is: How much did you get out of 
what United got from Casualty business ? 

Mr. Pertman. I dare say, without looking in the record, that al- 
though I was thoroughly and nearly solely instrumental in obtainin 
most of the business, and managing most of the business of the U snited 
Public Service Corp., which, as I said, was the producing arm for 
this company and for two others subseqeuntly, my personal income 
probably did not exceed 10 or 12 percent of the gross. 

Mr. McKenna. How much is that? 

Mr. Pertman. This is on the record here year by year. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you find it for us and tell us? 

Mr. PerumMan. This is 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have the figures there ? 

Mr. Pertman. Whatever you asked for; 1952 reflects probably the 
sale of the stock. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Pertman. In 1946 United Public Service, $31,000. 

Mr. McKenna. And in 19474 

Mr. PertmMan. In 1947, $46,000—wait a minute; excuse me—$33,000. 
You are not asking me about Union Casualty. 
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Mr. McKenna. Hand me those as vou finish there. 

In 1946, then, in addition to the $31,000 from the United Public 
Service, you received $7,500 from Union Casualty ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. That was my salary. 

Mr. Horrman. What was that? 

Mr. Pertman. That was salary from Union Casualty Co. 

Mr. Horrman. Union Casualty was paying you a salary for what 4 

Mr. Pertman. I was also the executive vice president of the Union 
Casualty Co. 

Mr. Horrman. And selling insurance through United Public Serv- 
ice? 

Mr. Pertman. Through United, but I managed it also. 

Mr. Horrman. What office did you hold in United Public Service! 

Mr. PertMaAn. The same, executive vice president office in both. 

Mr. HorrMan. So, as an officer of the one, you sold to yourself, as 
an officer in the other / 

Mr. Pertman. No. The United Public Service, as I repeat again, 
wasn’t functioning for Union Casualty only. 

Mr. Horrman. I know. That was just one of their clients. Was 
Hoffa in Casualty / 

Mr. Preruman. Pardon me? 

Mr. Horrman. Was Hoffa interested in Casualty ? 

Mr. Pertman. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horrman. James R. Hoffa. 

Mr. PerpMan. What do you mean? In Casualty? 

Mr. Horrman. In the Casualty Co. 

Mr. Peritman. In the Union Casualty? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Pertman. As a person? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. PertmMan. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Had he any money invested in there? 

Mr. PertmMan. No. 

Mr. Horrman. As one of the teamsters officials? 

Mr. Pertman. No, definitely none. His health and welfare 
fund 

Mr. Horrman. The welfare fund he was interested in? 

Mr. Pertman. His health and welfare fund has an investment in 
the Union Casualty Co. 

Mr. Horrman. The welfare fund had how much invested in the 
Union Casualty ? 

Mr. PertmMan. The welfare fund has 2,500 nonvoting 

Mr. Horrman,. 2,500 what ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. 2,500 nonvoting. I will try to make myself as clear 
as Lean. Nonvoting preferred stock. 

Mr. Horrman. Worth how much? 

Mr. PeruMan. $250,000. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. McKenna. And this third item on your 1946 return, what does 
that refer to? 

Mr. PertmMan. That was a subsidiary of the United Public Service 
Corp. 

Mr. McKenna. It was a third corporation ? 
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Mr. Pertman. Yes. Well, it was a corporation, but it was solely, 
mostly owned by the United Public Service and another individual at 
that time. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get some compensation from that? 

Mr. PertmMan. Yes; $6,000 a year, and it is stated there. 

Mr. McKenna. And in your 1947 return you testified that you re- 
ceived $33,047.63 from United. 

Mr. Pertman. A gross of $46,000. 

Mr. McKenna. And you got how much from Union Casualty ? 

Mr. Pertman. It is $7,500 always. 

Mr. McKenna. And from the Trade Union Accident and Health? 

Mr. Perum an. The same as you see, an agreement, $6,000, 

Mr. McKenna. : 6,000. And in 1948? 

Mr. Pertman. Let me see before 1—United Public Service, $29,- 
ageneeye a minute; excuse me, total wages $49,000. Union Casualty 

0.—— 

Mr. McKenna. United Public Service, you said $49,000? 

Mr. Pertman. I will read what it is. 

Mr. McKenna. $49,925.73? 

Mr. Pertman. A gross of $55,200 gross, gross annual income, that 
is what it is. 

Mr. McKenna. And in 1949? 

Mr. Pertman. In 1949, $62,000, United Public Service, $819, Union 
Casualty. No. $7,419. Excuse me. Trade Union Adjusters, 
$6,000—a total of $79,000, 

Mr. McKenna. And in 1950? 

Mr. Periman. United Public Service—of course, these were not 
all the wages. There were also accumulations which were paid later, 
which are explained, in the return. My CPA would be in a better 
position to give you all the details because I never prepared them. A 
total of $103,000 gross from all sources. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by all sources / 

Mr. Perpman. That means United Public Service Corp., Union 
Casualty Co, 

Mr. McKenna. From Union Casualty Co. and United Public Serv- 
ice you received an income of $103,362.97; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pertman. That is what it says. 

Mr. McKenna. And that is the first year that the Central States 
Drivers Fund was in operation; is that correct? 

Mr. Pertman. Not only the Central States Drivers, no, there were 
other cases at that time. too. That was the gross income of the 
United—which I received from United Public Service Corp. 

Mr. McKenna. And in 1951? 

Mr. Pertman. In 1951, $88,000. 

Mr. McKenna. From what sources / 

Mr. Perieman. From all sources. 

Mr. McKenna. How much from United Public Service and Union 
Casualty? 

Mr. Pertman. United Public Service, $75,854; Union Casualty 
Co., $7,500. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you show in that return a long-term capital 
gain from the sale of stock of United Public Service Corp. ? 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t think this is in 1951: it is in 1952, isn’t it? 
Yes; because I did not prepare any one of them. 
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Mr. McKenna. Would you tell us about that / 

Mr. Pertman. Because this isachange. Inthe meantime there Was 
a change in that, to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. In your 1951 return you showed how much ? 

Mr. Pertman. I showed the total value, the total amount for which 
the stock, the interest in that corporation was sold, and the taxes in 
accordance. 

Mr. McKenna. You showed the sale price, is that correct, of $200,- 
000% Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. It was later on—I want to correct it. 

Mr. McKenna. We will do it right away. And you showed a cost 
of that stock of $60; is that correct? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes: which is often done. 

Mr. McKenna. Which left you, according to that return which you 
later changed, a net profit of $199,940 on that stock? Is that correct? 

Mr. Peruman. The liquidation of interest in the corporation. 

Mr. McKenna. That is right. Now in 1952 you show, I believe, I 
believe you did not furnish us with a copy of your 1952 return? Is 
that correct, Dr. Perlman ? 

Mr. Pertman. I think I have it here. What are you asking now? 

Mr. Markewicu. Haven't you got it in vour hand? 

Mr. McKenna. That is another copy. This is not it. 

Mr. Pertman. Yes; I gave you six of them. 

Mr. McKenna. You have six there, but it is not there. 

Mr. Pertman. I can ask the CPA to send it to you. This I want 
to show. This sale of stock, gentlemen, I want to correct. 1 brought 
an agreement with me, but I don’t find it. The sale price was reduced 
from 200 to 100, and the other hundred thousand dollars are accu- 
mulations which were not drawn out, which were on the books as due 
tome. And a part of them are still on the books and unpaid. And 
that is to be paid in years to come. 

Mr. McKenna. How about the reduction in price? What consid- 
eration did you get for cutting the price in half? 

Mr. Pertman. Let me explain to you what this was. At the time 
when the sales price was entertained between the parties concerned, 
which is the Backer family, the agreement was still in force for the 
remaining time, about 10 years, and the exclusive clause in it, still 
the manager, et cetera, et cetera. In the meantime the officers and 
directors of the company demanded and reached a modification of 
that agreement, this would be my answer to the Congressman, which 
told me that whatever I ever had in that company, here is an instance 
where I have a decisive interest in a corporation and the officers 
decide to cancel this contract, the contract in which I was participat- 
ing, and, based on that cancellation, where they are no more exclusive 
representatives of the corporation, of the insurance company, based 
on the fact that their compensation went down to two-fifths of 1 
percent at that time, they have a gross income of $50,000 a year 
primarily as a consideration for the vested interest. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, doctor, that change in the position of the 
United Public Service Co. occurred after you had sold your stock, 
didn’t it? 

Mr. Pertman. We originally had an agreement where we said it 
is $200,000. You are right on that. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not ask him that. 
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Mr. PertMan. Pardon me? 

Mr. Horrman. I did not hear the answer to his question. You 
started on something else. 

Mr. Pertman. Excuse me. We originally—— 

Mr. McKenna. My question was: The change in the position and 
the commissions of the United Public Service Corp. occurred after 
you sold your interest in that company? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pertman. After I sold that interest, and I was—I mean the 
partners to whom I sold it, I don’t want to say forced the reduction, 
but insisted on a reduction because the value of the agreement, the 
value of the equity was considerably reduced. 

Mr. McKenna. But you had already sold your interest ? 

Mr. Pertman. Originally agreed on it, and later on I agreed to 
slash, to cut the price which was agreed from two hundred to one 
hundred thousand. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that out of the goodness of your heart or did 
you think you were under a legal obligation ? 

Mr. Pertman. If I tell you it was for my goodness 

Mr. McKenna. We want to know. 

Mr. Pertman. I agreed that after I saw the modifications made 
on the agreement that the point, their point is absolutely correct, the 
value of that agreement was considerably reduced by that change. 

Mr. McKenna. Because of this change after you sold your stock 
you released $100,000? 

Mr. Pertman. Let me see. I want to show—I thought I brought 
it with me. 

Mr. Marxewicu. Brought what? The agreement? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Pertman. I can show you a copy of it. I don’t have it, but 
I can produce it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you consider you were under a legal obligation 
to change it? 

Mr. Pertman. Legal by whom ? 

Mr. McKenna. Did you consider you were legally obligated # 

Mr. Pertman. No. It was primarily a moral problem. 

Mr. McKenna. It was primarily because you felt these other people 
had made a bad bargain and you wanted to make it good ? 

Mr. Periman. I felt that this would be a suflicient amount, and I 
didn’t want to insist on all of it. 

Mr. McKenna. I believe you did not produce a copy of the 1952 
return: is that correct ? 

Mr. Pertman. No. I can get it. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you say that your approximate income from 
United Public Service Corp. in 1952 was $54,000? 

Mr. 1952? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, in 1952. 

Mr. Peruman. In 1952 I wasn’t in United Public Service at all. 
As I stated, I resigned effective January 1. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you show any income in your 1952 income-tax 
returns ? 

Mr. PertmMan. Based on the agreement, whatever they paid me on 
account of the liquidation of my participation, but I didn’t have any 
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income. I didn’t draw any salaries, not from the United Public 
Service. I was out. 

Mr. McKenna. In your 1952 return, then, you tell us you did not 
show any wages, salary, bonuses, commissions, or other compensation 
received from the United Public Service Cor p.! 

Mr. Pertman. In 1952? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Pertman. I could show the 1951 income. 

Mr. McKenna. We are solely talking about 1952. 

Mr. Peruman. I would have to see because I was not any more an 
officer, I was not active in the United Public Service Corp. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Dr. Perlman, even to you, $54,000 is a lov of 
money. You must know whether or not you reported that much 
money from the United Public Service Corp. in 1952. 

Mr. Pertman. As I explained to you, it appears to me—I will pro- 
duce the return in explanation to it from the books—they paid me at 
the beginning of 1952 the liquidating value according to the agreement. 

Mr. McKenna. According to your agreement, you reported your 
profit in 1951, in your 1951 return, didn’t you? And you have that 
in front of you. 

Mr. Perpman. Yes; but a part was paid in 1951 and the other part 

vas paid in 1952, as you see it here. You just showed it to me. 

In 1951 the taxpayer sold 60 shares of the capitai stock of United Public 
Service Corp. for $200,000, of which $10,000 was paid in 1951 and the balance of 
the purchase price is payable in installments in 1952 and subsequent years. 

That can’t be wrong in the tax returns. We are talking here, it is 
theory. It couldn’t appear here, counselor. 

Mr. McKenna. So you are telling us that over and above whatever 
you may have received in connection with your sale of this stock from 
the United Public Service Corp. you did not report income from 
United Public Service Corp. in 19527 Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t say that. 

Mr. McKenna. Put it in your words. 

Mr. Pertman. I said that I received—no, counselor. Don’t confuse 
me. Iam not a tax man. 

Mr. McKenna. I am trying hard not to, but I am afraid you are 
confusing me more than I am confusing you. 

Mr. Pertman. Please don’t confuse me. There is no intention on 
my part. My intention is to inform you and answer your questions 
to the best of my knowledge. Let me consult my C. P. A. and I will 
give you all the facts. A part of this liquidating value of this agree- 
ment of cancellation of my interest, of the sale of interest in the UPS 
was transacted in 1951, so that would be reflected in the 1952 tax 
return. 

Mr. McKenna. Is it not true. doctor, that in your 1951 return you 
reported slightly less than $10,000 of your gain that you gained from 
that sale? 

Mr. Pertman. Whatever 

Mr. McKenna. You have the 1951 return there in front of you. 
Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Pertman. Whatever the gain 

Mr. Marxewicu. Actually it speaks for itself. It shows the evi- 
dence. He had received some money on October 1951, and the balance 
to be paid later, which was a liquidating payment gotten 1952. 
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Mr. McKenna. But my question still is whether or not over and 
above whatever you reported in 1952 from that sale in 1951 did you 
also report salaries, wages, bonuses, commissions or other compensa- 
tion from the United Public Service Corp., in the amount of $54,000 4 

Mr. Pertman. In 19524 

Mr. McKenna. In 1952. 

Mr. Pertman. I wasn’t active in the corporation in 1952. 

Mr. McKenna. Answer my question, Did you or didn’t you? 

Mr. Peruman. Let me see the return. I don’t know. I wasn’t in 
the United Public Service—— 

Mr. McKenna. You were asked to produce the return and you did 
not produce it. 

Mr. Pertman. I wasn’t asked for 1952. 

Mr. McKenna. You were asked to produce all returns to date. 

Mr. PertmMan. Then our attorney did not inform me. He asked me 
up and inclusive of 1951, and that is what I did. 

Mr. McKenna. So you did 

Mr. Pertman. You can have them here at the first opportunity, if 
we have them. 

Mr. McKenna. Again, Dr. Perlman, I want an answer to my ques- 
tion. Did you or did you not report $54,000 in your 1952 return ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. | don’t recall because I don’t do it. I don’t make 
these returns. My C. P. A. takes them out from the books and reports 
them. 

Mr. Horrman. Who signed it, you or some representative / 

Mr. Peruman. I signed. I sign all those things. 

Mr. Horrman. What he wants to know, as I get it, is whether you 
signed a return showing that income. 

Mr. Pertman. I signed, but I have to see it, and I would better con- 
sult the C, P. A. on that basis. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say you made a 1952 return but you do 
not know what is in it / 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. I never do. I sign for the corpora- 
tion, too. ‘Taxes is not my department. 

Mr. McKenna. You recall approximately—— 

Mr. Pertuman. ‘The other man is in sole charge of it, a C.P.A. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you recall approximately how much you re- 
ported in 1952 from the Union Casualty, from United Public Service 
and from 

Mr. The 1951 

Mr. Marxewicu. If you will pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I think per- 
haps it is my fault. As I read the subpena I thought that the papers 
up to 1952, that is, until January 1952, should be produced, and I told 
him to produce them. When we get back to the city we will mail the 
1952 return to Mr. McKenna, and you will see it for yourself. 

Mr. McKenna. Dr. Perlman, you must be able to answer whether 
or not you reported $54,000 in income from United Public Service 
Corp. last year over and above any profits from this sale. You must 
be hie to answer that. 

Mr. Pertman. You mean in 1951? 

Mr. McKenna. That you reported that much in your 1952 return. 
Mr. Peruman. Earned in 1951? 

Mr. McKenna. That you reported on your 1952 return. 
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Mr. Pertman. Let’s understand each other, counselor. You are 
asking me if I reported in 1951 income tax return income earned in 
1951 ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. No, he is asking you what you reported in 1952. 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t recollect it. That is what I want. I want 
to get the figures. I would like to leave this question open. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a copy of your 1952 income tax return, 
prepared by the investigators for the committee. I ask vou to read 
the statement of income as it appears on that return. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Pertman. What it appears in here, it is in line with the 1952 
tax return—for the 1951 tax return—the value was reduced to $100,000 
and then the accumulations, as they are called, on the amounts which 
were due to me, were paid during the vear 1952. But I would still 
like to consult my C. P. A. and the agreement on the sale. 

Mr. McKenna. What is this item of $46,000 there? 

Mr. Pertman. As I said, the total sales value was reduced to $100,- 
000 plus whatever accumulations were on the books of United Publie 
Service, so-called unpaid balance, accrued salaries. Let’s consult the 
agreement and consult the facts, then I will be able to talk to you 
more 

Mr. McKenna. Let me ask you this: You show in your 1952 tax 
return, do you not, a modification of your agreement for the sale of 
this stock in United Public Service Corp. reflecting a reduction in the 
purchase price from $200,000 to $100,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pertman. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. And in your 1952 return you take out $9,997 as 
having been reported in your 1951 tax return; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Peruman. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. That leaves a net gain to be reported in your 1952 
return of $89,94: 3: is that correct / 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t know if it is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, vou said the first two figures were. This is 
plainly a mathematical computation. 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t know. I want to consult the man who pre- 
pared it and on what basis. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Doctor, if that is correet--—— 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t say it is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Assuming for the moment it is correct, without 
committing yourself, then item 8 on your income-tax return, the 
second figure in item 3, or item 3, reflects, does it not, that profit? 
Mr, PertMan. Counselor, what I would do, if you want me to do 


it 


Mr. McKenna. I want an answer to the question. 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t want to discuss it because I am not sure of 
my facts. 

Mr. McKenna. I am afraid, Doctor, if we have to stay here all 
night we are going to get an answer to this, because here in one item 
you show what is apparently your profit from the sale of that stock 
in 1951. 

Mr. PertmMan. Suppose I call up the man. 

Mr. McKenna. And in a totally different item you show $54,000 as 
having been received as wages, salaries, bonuses, commissions, or other 
compensation from the United Public Service Corp., leaving you a 
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total income for that year of $125,843. Now. I don’t believe, in my 
mind, that you could forget that $54,000. We will stay here until 
you answer it. ; 

Mr. Pertman. If I would not report them then you can question me 
very thoroughly. You are afraid I reported too much or what is the 
problem? I would like to discuss it with my C. P. A. how he arrived 
at this $125,000. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean your memory is so bad you don’t know 
‘hether in 1952 you got $54,000 that you reported ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. Congressman, please believe me—— 

Mr. Horrman. I do. 

Mr. Pertman. That I did not prepare one of these reports. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all right. 

Mr. Pertman. They are given to me by my C. P. A., who is super- 
vising the books and all the records, and “Is it correct? Is it up to 
date?” “Yes.” And we sign it and send it away, and here is my 
check. What I want to do, if you permit me, let me call the C. P. A. 
and have explanations to it, and then I will talk more plausibly, if 
you don’t want misleading statements or inconsistency. 

Mr. Horrman. No, no. The trouble with me was I could not figure 
out where $54,000 got past you. 

Mr. Pertman. You see that it is reported and the taxes on it paid. 

Mr. Horrman. With a fellow who hangs onto it as well as you do, 
T should think you would know if you had that $54,000 in 1952. 

Mr. Pertman. If I reported it I probably received it; otherwise I 
wouldn’t have reported it. The question is under what title and what 
it is. Let me explain, I don’t like—I like to talk like an intelligent 
man. 

Mr. Horrman. See if this is right by way of diversion: From 1948 
on through 1951 you received more than $400,000 in salaries and com- 
missions, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Prerieman. Personally ? 

Mr. Horrman, Yes. 

Mr. PertmMan. Well, whatever the report shows. 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t that about right? 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Marxewicu. The Government got a good part of it. 

Mr. Pertman. That is all right. 

Mr. Horrman. In addition to that, during 1950 and 1951 you re- 
ceived or were reimbursed for $23,000 for entertainment and travel, 
weren't you? Is that approximately so? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes; we discussed it. Yes. 

Mr. Markewicn. Approximately. 

Mr. Horreman. And from Public Service in 1950 and 1951 you got 
$128,000, which was charged as general, miscellaneous and travel and 
entertainment expenses, of which sum $40,000—— 

Mr. Pertman. To whom was it? Who received it ? 

Mr. Horrman. You did, didn’t you? 

Mr. Pertman. Congressman, the United Public Service employed 
a half a dozen, and sometimes a dozen—— 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t you get that much money ? 

Mr. Perpman. What was that ? 

Mr. Horrman. $128,000. 

Mr. Pertman. On wages—are we talking about 1952? 


a 
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Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Pertman. 1952? 

Mr. Horrman. In 1950 and 1951. 

Mr. Pertman. No; that isn’t right. 

Mr. Horrman. You got $128,000, which was charged off as general, 
miscellaneous, and travel, and other entertainment expenses. 

Mr. Pertman. Yes, for the entire corporation. Let’s understand 
each other. You are quoting a figure, Congressman, for what the 
corporation spent in the course of a year. 

Mr. Horrman. And in 1950 there was a dozen or more checks drawn 
for $500 and a thousand dollars each and cashed by you, wasn't 
there? 

Mr. Pertman. No. 

Mr. Horrman. There are 4 checks for 85,000 each and 1 for $4,000, 
weren't there, in 1951? 

Mr. Pertman. Not by me. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. Pertman. The amount which I quoted there is the expense of 
the corporation for the full year of operation. 

Mr. McKenna. Dr. Perlman, when you left United Public Service 
Corp. was there any compensation due and owing to you over and 
above what had been paid to you, or what was reflected in the sale of 
your stock ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. That was in my agreement. 

Mr. McKenna. That was over and above the $200,000 ? 

Mr. Pertman. Over and above the $100,000. 

Mr. McKenna. It is over and above that? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Was the reason that had not been paid to you be- 
cause your salary was greater than the income, net income which 
United Public Service Corp. had? 

Mr. Pertman, That was the agreement between the parties, that 
it would not be paid at once, it will be paid in certain terms which 
are stipulated in the agreement. And I think you have the agree- 
ment, too, Counselor. 

Mr. McKenna. So, then, in addition to the $100,000 which you 
were to get from the sale of the stock, other money is due to you 
for past salaries? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pertman. In addition to the one hundred. 

Mr. McKenna. So that $54,000 does not reflect other salary that is 
still owed to you by United Public Service Corp. ? 

Mr. Pertman. I assume so. I should be permitted to consult my 
C. P. A. on that. 

Mr. McKenna. So you are still receiving compensation from United 
Public Service? 

Mr. Pertman. I am supposed to receive compensation. 

Mr. McKenna. Over and above the sale price of the $200,000? 

Mr. PerutmMan. Due to the agreement of December 31, 1951. 

Mr. Markewicu. Actually I see, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, that in 1952 he paid a tax to the Government of 
$57549. 

Mr. Pertman. That is not the question. The $54,000, if this is not 
the so-called —— 
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Mr. Markxewicu. You paid it to the Government in any event, so 
that the impression that you got $125,000 out of it is erroneous, but 
the Government got a good part of it. 

Mr. Pertman. A good part. More than half. 

Mr. Markewicu. More than 50 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. I believe, Mr. Perlman, you told us this morning, 
didn’t you, that you first learned of Allen Dorfman through Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And that was in 1949? 

Mr. Peritman. If I am not mistaken, in the first part of January 
1949, 

Mr. McKenna. And you told us that that followed your request to 
Mr. Jacobs to give you the name of somebody who could be your agent 
in Chicago, 

Mr. Pertman. I discussed with him the fact that we are looking 
for a suitable man, and that could be considerably earlier than 1949. 

Mr. McKenna, What was it then? 

Mr. PertmMan. Some time in 1948 because I interviewed some other 
people, too. I have to look up the record. Some other agents which 
we could not afford and agree on, and I wanted to establish some 
agency in the city of Chicago. Mr. Jacobs told me that he had a man 
forme. Do you want me to speak louder ? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, please. 

Mr. PeritMan. Mr. Jacobs told me that he had, he thinks, a very 
good man for us, and he introduced me, brought him in one day, in- 
vited the boy, the young man, and introduced him to me. 

Mr. McKenna. You said that as of that date Mr. Allen Dorfman 
had had no experience in insurance; is that correct 4 

Mr. Pertman. To my knowledge, no. 

Mr. McKenna. You said, I believe, he was about 28 years old? 

Mr. Pertman. I think so. 

Mr. McKenna. But also I believe you stated that you already had 
the insurance account of his father’s—— 

Mr. Peruman. Of Mr. Paul Dorfman, of the Waste Material Union. 

Mr. McKenna, And I believe you told us this morning that you 
got that account in 1946? 

Mr. PeriMan. 1946 or 1947, several years before I met young man 
Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. And I believe you told us—and state whether or 
not this is correet—that the Waste Handlers’ Union, which is headed 
by Mr. Paul Dorfman, collects the insurance premiums from the sev- 
eral employers, and then forwards the money on to the Union Cas- 
ualty Co. 

Mr. Pertman. And sends to Mount Vernon a check every month 
for the listings, listing the wages and the names of those to be covered. 

Mr. McKenna. But the Waste Handlers’ Union itself handles the 
funds which are received from the employers. 

Mr. Peruman. They are not collecting the premium direct from 
the employers. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with that account do you have rate 
credits from time to time, retroactive rate credits? 

Mr. Pertman. We had a definite rate credit agreed at that time. 
Mr. McKenna. Agreed with whom? 
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Mr. Pertman. With the nec gear which was at that time Mr. 
Paul Dorfman, represented a r. Paul Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. And now those retroactive rate credits were paid 
to whom? 

Mr. Pertman. To the union, the policyholder. 

Mr. McKenna. To the union? 

Mr. Pertman. The union is the policyholder. 

Mr. McKenna. So that, in effect, the employer is paying the union 
the amount of the retroactive rate credit? Is that correct? 

Mr. Pertman. The employer. If the employer pays to the 
union 

Mr. McKenna. All the money for the premiums comes from the 
employer; does it not ? 

Mr. Periman. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And the retroactive rate credits are paid to the 
union? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes; but we are departing into something that would 
take an hour toexplain. I don’t think you want that. This insurance 
premium, which we are discussing here, gentlemen, let me make one 
short brief remark which may be of value to you, or disregard it, 
please, if it is not. 

Most of them, to my knowledge, were in lieu of agents. They either 
accepted a 2-percent increase—this is off the record. You are asking 
me a question. 

Mr. McKenna. It is on the record, but go ahead. 

Mr. Pertman. I will give you my observation. Either they asked, 
for instance, for an increase of 5 percent in wages, and they used to 
settle, say, for a 3-percent increase payable every Friday in the pay 
envelope plus 2 percent for insurance, and this became a part of their 
so-called bargaining agreement. 

Mr. McKenna. So this in lieu of wages? 

Mr. Pertman. I assume so. 

Mr. McKenna. Nevertheless wages would be paid to the employee; 
would they not? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And these retroactive rate credits are paid to the 
union? 

Mr. Pertman. I am not collecting from them, the employee; I am 
collecting from a policyholder, which is the union. 

Mr. McKenna. Dr. Perlman, your company draws the checks in 
the nature of retroactive ratecredits 

Mr. Pertman. To the Waste Material Handlers’ Union. 

Mr. McKenna. Draws those checks payable to whom ? 

Mr. Pertman. To the union. 

Mr. McKenna. To the union? 

Mr. PertmMan. Definitely. 

Mr. McKenna. But the money comes from the employer? 

Mr. Preruman. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Hasn’t anybody indicated to you that that might be 
improper ? 

Mr. Pertman. No; we don’t think it is because they are 

Mr. Markewicu. What is it improper about it? 

Mr. Pertman. I would say that you have a thousand locals in this 
country today which gave up a certain portion of their wages for in- 
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surance, and I don’t represent to these locals, but just to give you my 
opinion, it did not come to us to be improper for that particular 
reason. 

Mr. McKenna. But you see no objection to the retroactive rate 
credits going to the union as distinguished from either the employer 
or employee ¢ 

Mr. Periuman. I couldn’t pay it to anybody else because my pre- 
mium is collected from the union. 

Mr. HorrMan. What it amounts to is that the employer pay the 
money in. 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And then some goes back, and instead of going 
back to the employer, who put it in, or to the worker, who would 
otherwise get it in the way of an increase in wages, it goes to the 
union, and the union officials have it tospend. That is what it amounts 
to; isn’t it? 

Mr, Marxewicu. Pardon me, Mr. Congressman 

Mr. Smiru. Justa moment. Let the witness answer. 

Mr. Pertman. Congressman, | have no dealings with any employer 
connected with this union by virtue of this agreement. ‘The process- 
ing clerk in the office may know who the employer is because we get 
lists, we get lists of John Doe employed by somebody there, but there 
are no direct dealings between the company, and I may say even 
indirect, except the only dealings which we have with the employer, 
if you wish me to make it clear, is that the sick blank, when an em- 
ployee is sick or injured, is confirmed by his employer as to the date 
when he was sick, and what wages he lost. That is all what the rela- 
tionship is. Our agreement on 380, 40, probably other occasions— 
I don’t know the exact number but I can make it sure—in 10,000 
other cases with other companies, if the policy is issued to the union 
as the policyholder, then the logical consequence is they are the policy- 
holder and we deal with them. I don’t know from where he gets 
the money and how he gets the money, if it is 1 percent or 2 percent 
or percent. 

Mr. Horrman. Never mind all that talk. We will say there is a 
wage dispute here between the employer and the union, and they settle 
it, and one of the terms of the settlement is, we will say, that 2 percent 
is to be added to the insurance fund. Now, the employer pays in that 
2 percent. Now, under the agreement as to the insurance at the end, 
there is this kickback, as I call it, that goes back, which you pay to 
the union. That money, which the employer might otherwise have 
paid to the wage earner but which is diverted into the insurance fund, 
does not get back to the worker, it does not get back to the employer 
who paid it in; it goes to the union whose officials are privileged to 
spend it as they have been spending it, any way they want to. That 
is the siltuation, is it not ¢ 

Mr. PertmMan. Congressman 

Mr. HorrMan. Waita minute. That is the situation as a matter of 
fact; is it not? 

Mr. PertmMan. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, it is. There isn’t any dispute about it. 

Mr. Markxewicn. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me for a mo- 
ment, representing some labor organizations as I do—— 
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Mr. Smiru. Wait a minute. You are not under oath and you are 
not going to testify’ You advise your client. That is all you are 
going to do, 

Mr. MAarkxewicu. All I want to say is this: I understand that you 
are conducting this investigation for the purpose of recommending 
legislation to the Congress, which I favor. I think it is an excellent 
thing. And you are looking for enlightenment. I can give you the 
viewpoint of the unions in this thing. 

Mr. Smiru. We will get that from the experts. 

Mr. Markewicu. The union is the agent for the workers. You 
cannot deal with all the workers directly. Part of that money sroes 
to the workers, but the workers constitute the union as their agent, 
and, therefore, when money is returned it is returned to the union as 
such. That is what I am trying to bring up. 

Mr. McKenna. On the rate retention 

Mr. Lanprum. Just a minute. Mr. Hoffman asked a question and 
there has been no answer given toit. I want to hear it. 

Mr. PerpMan. What I say is, | want to answer Congressman Hoff- 
man if I have to. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t care. 

Mr. Smirn. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Lanprum. You asked a question. I want to hear his answer, 
if he has got an answer to it. It is an interesting question. 

Mr. Horrman. The answer is clear enough. 

Mr. Lanprum. I want to hear him say it. 

Mr. Horrman. He says he pays it to the union. If he pays it to 
another legal entity, like the welfare fund, that is something else 
again. 

Mr. Lanprum. Let’s hear his answer to it. 

Mr. Pertman. The policyholder is the union. 

Mr. Granam. Not the welfare fund? 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t think at that time when this was 

Mr. Granam. When you make your checks do you make them 
payable to the welfare fund or to the union ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. Gentlemen, as at the time when this agreement 
was 

Mr. Granam. ‘To whom do you make your checks payable? 

Mr. Perum an. ‘To the policyholder, whatever his name reads on the 
policy. 

Mr. Granam. That would be the union, not the union welfare 
fund? 

Mr. Pertman. If it is an association 

Mr. Granam. In the case of these waste handlers in Chicago, do 
you make the payment, the rebate payment, to the union or to the 
welfare fund ¢ 

Mr. PertMan. We don’t—I object to the expression “rebate pay- 
ment.” 

Mr. Granam. Whatever it is. 

Mr. Pertman. Excuse me. Let's express ourselves. 

Mr. Granam. What is the term? 

Mr. Pertman. This is a retroactive rate credit. 

Mr. Granam. When you make the cheek for the retroactive rate 
credit do you make it to the union or the union welfare fund ? 
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Mr. Pertman. I make it to whoever is my policyholder. 

Mr. Granam. Just answer the question. In the case of the Waste 
Handlers Union, to whom do you make it ¢ 

Mr. Peruman. To the union. 

Mr. Granam. And in the case of the Central States, to whom do 
you make it? 

Mr. Pertman. To whatever the name of the policyholder is. 

Mr. Granam. What is the name of the policyholder ¢ 

Mr. Perpman. Central States Drivers’ Welfare Fund. 

Mr. Granam. Which is it¢ The welfare fund or the union? 

Mr. Pertman. The welfare fund. It has nothing to do with the 
union. This is a separate body organized under the Taft-Hartley 
law, in strict compliance with it. 

Mr. Granam. Who holds the policy? The welfare fund? 

Mr. Pertman. If you will permit me, I will explain it. 

Mr. Granam. You can answer it in three words. 

Mr. Pertman. In three words. At the time when this agreement 
was closed there was no—the Taft-Hartley was not in force, and 
there was no trust funds at that time in existence, according to the 
requirements, equal participation, et cetera. 

The union came in and offered me at that time 400 lives. It 
appeared to me it was all right. A retroactive rate credit was agreed, 
and I said—they demanded it. “All right, we will send it to your 
organization, to the organization who pays us the premium for insur- 
ance.” And to them the checks, to my best knowledge and recollection, 
were sent. 

Mr. Granam. To whom. 

Mr. Pertman. To the union. 

Mr. Granam. What about the others ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. That is what I say. In cases where we cover a 
welfare fund—I want to answer—in cases where the agreement is 
with the welfare fund the check naturally goes to the welfare fund 
for deposit by the trustees of that fund. 

Mr. Granam. To whom do you make the retroactive rate payments 
in 1031? 

Mr. Pertman. 1031, to the union. And I understand they are now 
contemplating a welfare fund. 

Mr. aan But not to the welfare fund ? 

Mr. PertmMan. They did not have any. They did not have any. 

Mr. Granam. To whom do you make the payments in Central 
States? 

Mr. Pertman. To the welfare fund. 

Mr. Granam. To the welfare fund? 

Mr. Pertman. Definitely. 

Mr. Granam. What other union is there? 743? 

Mr. Pertman. They are paid to the union, to my knowledge. They 
have no special welfare fund set up. I cannot prescribe it to them, 
gentlemen. Please understand that. 

Mr. Granam. All we are trying to do is to find out for our 
information. 

Mr. Markewicn. You see, counselor, the welfare funds were set up 
after the Taft-Hartley law, when they became prevalent. Before 
then there were insurance funds. 
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Mr. McKenna. Mr. Perlman, in connection with the waste handlers’ 
union, is a retention rate in effect ? 

Mr. Pertman. A retroactive rate credit, if my memory serves me 
right, of 25 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. 25 percent ? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And how was that 25 percent retained by your com- 
pay used ? 

r. Pertman. No, no. The retroactive rate credit is 25 percent. 
That is what we returned to the union. 

Mr. McKenna. See if I understand that correctly 

Mr. Pertman. That is not the company’s retention. 

Mr. McKenna. About the company’s rate retention. 

Mr. Pertman. The company pays back to the union according to 
an agreement from the very first day—and we have held that the 
premium can warrant it—that is a matter of underwriting—25 per- 
cent about 30 days or 2 weeks after each anniversary date. 

Mr. McKenna. Let me understand that correctly. Regardless of 
how much the claims amount to in the course of a year— 

Mr. Pertman. No. It is not regardless. You realize that if the 
experience would not warrant it, we wouldn’t pay it. 

r. McKenna. Normally, Doctor, a rate retention means, does it 
not, the percentage out of which the company must take all its operat- 
ing expenses and pay all its commissions? Is that correct? 

Mr. Perrman. Let me show you just 

Mr. McKenna. And that is the money that your company keeps? 
Js that right ? 

Mr. Pertman. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Then in addition to that, everything over and 
above the claims is paid back to the insured? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pertman. In this case we had from the inception a very fa- 
vorable experience which can be easily proven and shown. 

Mr. McKenna. What you have here then is an arrangement where- 
by you turn back 25 percent to the union. 

Mr. McKenna. So it is not strictly a rate retention. 

Mr. Pertman. It is. It is a rate retention. And, in fact, in my 
evaluation of this case, when I was—I was the underwriter at that 
time, and I negotiated that the rate will warrant such a retroactive 
rate credit. I guessed at that time, of course, because there are no 
guaranties on it. Everything can happen. Some catastrophe can put 
it out of balance altogether. It was warranted for all the years, in 
the experience up to the last year. I don’t know this year. 

Mr. McKenna. Let me see if I understand this. The employers 
pay the premiums to the union. The union forwards the premiums 
to the Trice Casualty Co. The Union Casualty Co., at the end of 
each year, sends 25 percent of all the premiums back to the union. 

Mr. Pertman. As a retroactive rate credit to the union. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know of any other insurance arrangement 
of that nature? 

Mr. Pertman. In other companies? 

Mr. McKenna. Any place. 

Mr. Pertman. I a dE have to look, but I don’t think I will have 
to make a strong effort to find it. 
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Mr. McKenna. Have you ever heard of a case—and this is for our 
information, because we want to know—where the union gets 25 per- 
cent of all the money that the employers—— 

Mr. Pertman. I think so, counselor. In connection with that, if 
permitted by the chairman, I wish to pass on that there are certain 
discussions which I have intercepted already about the fact that we 
paid exorbitant commissions, commissions which are unprecedented. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Doctor, are any commissions paid in con- 
nection with this waste handlers’ union ? 

Mr. Pertman. No. The United Public Service is handling it. Mr. 
Allen Dorfman has nothing to do with it and is not recognized as an 
agent. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, the insurance of the waste handlers 
does not go through the Dorfman agency at all? 

Mr. Pertman. No; under no circumstances, 

Mr. McKenna. That goes directly into the insurance company ? 

Mr. Pertman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. I want to understand that. 

Mr. Pertman. Let me correct my statement for the truth. The 
accident and health portion, which was underwritten way back about 
7 years ago, as I stated, and I upped it to 7 or S—I have to look up the 
policy, but at least 7 years ago—was written to us through the UPS 
at that time. Mr. Allen Dorfman did not receive anything. This 
summer, effective about September or October, I mean recently, only 
a few weeks ago—— 

Mr. McKenna. After this investigation commenced. 

Mr. Perpman. Oh, yes. Mr. Allen Dorfman submitted to us an 
application for life insurance in addition to what we pay and in 
addition to what they are covered. We were asked for a bid, which 
we did not submit at that time because we did not have the ages. 
After they sent in the ages we quartered the rate based on the insur- 
able age, and he was recognized as an agent for this portion only, 
which is a very small portion. 

Mr. McKenna. But as to the accident and health—— 

Mr. Pertman. As to the accident, he is out. 

Mr. McKenna. Who gets a commission on that ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. The UPS. 

Mr. McKenna. How much? 

Mr. Perio an. I have to look up the record. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately how much? 

Mr. Pertman. I don’t know—now ? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Pertman. Two-fifths of 1 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. Two-fifths of 1 percent? 

Mr. Periman. Right now. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the only commission that is paid on it? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Now you said a moment ago you wanted to cor- 
rect some misunderstandings of your testimony this morning. 

Mr. Peruman. It is more than a misunderstanding. 

Mr. McKenna. And I would like to get down to the commissions 
that are paid in connection with local 1031. You have told us, I 
believe, just now that the commission paid on the waste handlers’ 
union is two-fifths of 1 percent. 
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Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with local 1031, the electrical work- 
ers, how much of a commission does the Dorfman agency, the Union 
Insurance Agency of Illinois, get ? 

Mr. Pertman. I wasn’t asked. I was asked about the inception. 
But you people didn’t give me a chance to express myself. 

Mr. McKenna. What was it at the inception, and then we will 
go through it again. 

Mr, Prrnwan. At the inception it was 15 percent of the accident 
and health. 

Mr. McKenna. It was 15 percent to the Dorfman agency ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. For accident and health, and about 3 percent of 
the life insurance. 

Mr. McKenna. Who held the life insurance at that time ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. The United States Life. 

Mr. McKenna. So your company held only the accident and 
health? 

Mr. Pertman. Only the accident. 

Mr. McKenna. On that you paid a 15 percent commission / 

Mr. Pertman. As a total. 

Mr. McKenna. Total to whom? 

Mr. Pertman. To Mr. Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anybody else get any commissions in connection 
with that? 

Mr. Pertman. No. The 214 percent service fee, which I discussed 
with you in the morning, used to be paid to the local and was discon- 
tinued, and I explained. 

Mr. McKenna. That was paid until when? 

Mr. Pertman. About July 1, June or July 1, 1952, when the ruling 
of our department came out. 

Mr. McKenna. Until the New York State Department stopped 
it; then you were paying 214 percent 

Mr, Portatan, They didn't stop us only. It was a ruling through 
the industry in the State. It wasn’t a ruling addressed to Union 
Casualty & Life. 

Mr. McKenna. Until that time, in addition to the 15 percent to the 
Dorfmans, you were paying 214 percent to the union itself? 

Mr. Pertman. As an allowance. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the 15 percent to the Dorfmans for? 
Wasn’t that supposed to include administration, too ? 

Mr. Pertman. They did everything; that is right. The commis- 
sion was only 10 percent, and 5 percent was the service fee. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anybody else get any commissions? 

Mr. Pertman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Did United Public Service Co. get anything ? 

Mr. Pertman. United Public Service gets a tot: al, as I expl: Lined in 
the morning, at that time a gross of 20, from which they paid 15 to 
the agent, I mean the total, and 214 tothe union as a service fee. T hey 
were left with 21% percent. But T wish to make clear one point, which 

will come out tremendously misleading. This pertains only to the 
accident and health. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all your company had? 

Mr. Pertman. We have now the accident and health and the life. 
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The life is a third or more of the total package from which the agent 
gets a maximum of 3 percent. In other words, in combination, as any 
company does—and we do it now, too—even the 20-percent gross or 
the 15 percent would amount to a third or 40 percent less. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with the accident and health, you 
were paying, were you not, a total of 20 percent in connection with 
Local 1031, Electrical Workers? 

Mr. Pertman. At that time. 

Mr. McKenna. And at the time you were paying how much in 
total commissions in connection with Mr. Dorfman’s own union, 
the Waste Handlers? Two-fifths of 1 percent; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pertman. To UPS at the beginning? 

Mr. McKenna. No. In connection—— 

‘ i Pertman. No. Two-fifths of 1 percent. As I said, the 
JPS—— 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with the Dorfman account, the Waste 
Handlers Union, you also turned back 25 percent of the premiums at 
the end of each vear? Is that correct? And that was turned back to 
the Dorfman union? 

Mr. Pertman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, will you explain if there has been a misun- 
derstanding there? Will you explain it? 

Mr. Pertman. The United Publie Service acted as agent on that 
case because there was no other intermediary in this case, as I ex- 
plained in the beginning. I don’t remember exactly, but, as I said, 
just a glance at the record will show what it is, what UPS received 
to date. What it stand at now after United Public Service was 
practically eliminated, the commission amounts to two-fifths of 1 

reent. 

Mr, McKenna. Do you think that is a fair commission? 

Mr. Pertman. The reason why this was reduced to that, well, you 
cannot do business in this country by five times as much, and other 
companies don’t do it either. The reason why, is because that is what 
we pay today to UPS, practically in other business it doesn’t amount 
to more than two-fifths of that because we liquidated our agreement 
with UPS at that time. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with local 1031 can you give us 
an estimate of the total commissions that have been paid to the 
Dorfmans? 

Mr. Pertman. We discussed it in the morning, and I asked for 
the privilege to look at the record. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had a chance to reflect since then ? 

Mr. Pertman. No, because during the lunch time I wouldn’t have 
contacted my office. But I can produce the figure for you whenever 
you so desire. 

Mr. McKenna. An approximate figure would be about $3 mil- 
lion in total premiums, would it not, that have been paid by local 
1031 to—— 

Mr. Pertman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t think it is that high? What would be 
an approximate figure? 

Mr. Pertman. In excess of two, I would say. In the beginning they 
started with only about 5,200 people. 

Mr. McKenna. Closer to 2 or to 3? 
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Mr. Pertman. In excess of 2 would be a proper answer; let’s say 214. 

Mr. McKenna. Two and a half. So 15 percent on that would be 
$325,000; would it not? 

Mr. Periman. That includes the life insurance, Counselor. 

Mr. McKenna. Without the life how much would it be? 

Mr. Pertman. Considerably less. 

Mr. McKenna. Less than two? 

Mr. Pertman. A third less. 

Mr. McKenna. A third less than $325,000. 

Mr. Pertman. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Then the total commissions to the Dorfmans would 
be the equivalent of about $250,000? Is that correct? 

Mr. Pertman. During the 4 years. 

Mr. McKenna. Until May of this year. 

Mr. Pertman. Since 1949 until May of this year, where it was 
considerably reduced. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with this one policy, then, on the 
Electrical Workers 1031; is that correct ? 

Mr. You mean reduction? 

Mr. McKenna. No. The amount we have discussed. 

Mr. Pertman. In connection with this policy, and I said “Yes.” 

Mr. McKenna. How did you come about paying this 214 percent to 
the union. Can you describe the negotiations that led to the agree- 
ment to pay 214 percent to the union 

Mr. Pertman. In the morning you asked me and I answered it, 
Counsel, that the union claimed at that time, and I think they had 
a reason to claim it, I mean objectively, all the claims filed to the 
company and adjusted by the local agency in Chicago are filed through 
the union. 

Mr. McKenna. And that is in addition to the work that the 
Dorfmans did for their 15 percent ? 

Mr. Pertman. The Dorfmans are getting their claims, which they 
have to investigate, which they have to examine eventually. They 
have to check if the man is on the listing, if the man is eligible for 
benefits. It sounds a lot simpler than a case like this is handled, 
because there is a lot of money involved. And they claim that they 
maintain some help, which I understand they did, in connection with 
this originally, 1 girl when it was small, and, later on, 2 or 3 girls. 
This is a daily occurrence, gentlemen. It wouldn’t take me 2 days 
to give you a thousand cases, similar cases from coast to coast. It is 
very beneficial, by the way, for the plan itself, because the union, on 
the one hand, checks the hour and wage which is stated by the 
employer. 

May I continue, Counsel ? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Pertman. No, but I am talking to counsel. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Pertman. I ought to put this on record, that the 214 percent 
there is continued and the commission was reduced to 10 in total on 
the accident and health, and there is about between 2 and 3 fluctuating 
commission on the life. I don’t know if you have it in the record. 

As to the union, the union claimed that they had some work to do 
on it, and I explained here the only 1 or 2 functions of which I know. 
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It is true that all the claims come in to them. It is true that since 
the coverage depends on the hourly wage—in other words, if a claim- 
ant says “I make $1.65,” there is a 50 percent benefit not to exceed 
$30, and you have to know if the stated $1.65 is a right wage. Ther 
check it. Especially now there is in excess of 20,000 people covered 
under that policy. 

Mr. Siri. Of Darling, Jr.? 

Mr. Pertman. Of Darling, Jr. In excess. I wouldn’t be wrong if 
I tell you 22,000 today. It started with about 5,000 lives. 

Mr. Smrru. Just for the purpose of the record, doctor, if the re- 
porter was rather confused, we are talking about Mr. Darling, Jr., 
1031 ? 

Mr. Pertman. Local 1031, that is right, the Federation of Electrical 
Workers. 

Mr. Smirn. We will take a recess for 10 minutes. 

(Whereupon, a short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Smerit. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. McKenna. Dr. Perlman, just at the time of the recess you asked 
to make a correction in the record. 

Mr. Pereman. I understood from various men here that we were— 
first of all, the sale of the stock for $200,000 is not correct. It was 
for $100,000, In other words, the amount is ducked in the statement. 
We were also quoted about this commission on 1031, and it was not 
mentioned that the present commission on this case to the United Pub- 
lic Service in the first place is two-fifths of 1 percent—I wish to make 
that clear and on the record. And to Mr. Dorfman, the general agent 
in Chicago, 10 percent on the accident and health, and around 3 per- 
cent on the life insurance. That is all what we pay him. And if we 
put it together—if this is the purpose of the information which the 
press is seeking, let’s put the record straight. This combination of 
the two items will produce an average of 65, to 7 percent at present. 
And I wish to state that without reservation that this is the approxi- 
mate commission paid, and it is not an unusual commission paid by the 
industry. 

Mr. Surru. Now what about the number of employees in Darling’s 
union? 

Mr. Pertman. Now, I want to correct that. I made a statement 
before, and I am very sorry. I was under the impression that we 
have over 20,000 lives there. The reason I was misled is that we have 
some dependent coverage, and I put them together. I was told by 
the representative of the union just after, immediately after the re- 
cess, that the number is around 1,500. 

Mr. Markewicn. 15,000 lives. 

Mr. Pertman. 15,000 lives. I am talking about members. There 
are some dependents there. The dependent coverage is not compul- 
sory. You have one insurance, and whoever doesn’t want it doesn’t 
want it. 

Mr. McKenna. When was the rate decreased in connection with the 
IBEW from 1031 to 10 percent? 

Mr. Pertman. Effective May 1. 

Mr. McKenna. Of what year? 

Mr. Pertman. Of this year. 

Mr. McKenna. So, for the first 4 years it was at the 15-percent rate ? 
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(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Surru. Dr. Perlman. 

Mr. Pertman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. You are going to be excused from the witness stand at 
the present time. You may go to your hotel, but you will be subject 
to call at any time the committee desires to call you. Flease leave the 
place where you can be reached with the clerk of the committee there, 
Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Thank you. 

Mr. Suiru. Call Mr. Smith. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give in 
the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Witniam I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM SMITH, SECRETARY-TREASURER, UNION 
CASUALTY LIFE INSURANCE CO., MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, SAMUEL MARKEWICH, NEW YORK 
N. Y., COUNSEL FOR UNION CASUALTY & LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. William Smith. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your position ? 

Mr. Secretary-Treasurer, Union Casualty & Life 
Insurance Co. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your address # 

Mr. Witi1am Smirx. 138 Overlook Street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your last position / 

Mr. My last position was secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Hosiery Workers. 

Mr. McKenna. What local? 

Mr. Sairu. International union. 

Mr. McKenna. International union 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. While you were an official of the international union 
did the United Public Service Corp. act as broker for any insurance 
of that union or of its welfare fund 4 

Mr. Witi1am Sarrn. I don’t know who—acted as broker for it? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Wiir1am Suitn. No. We had no welfare fund. The employer 
agreed to contribute 2 percent of the payroll for the purchase of an 
insurance policy, health and accident insurance, on our membership. 

Mr. McKenna. While you were secretary-treasurer from whom did 
they purchase that insurance? 

Mr. From the National Casualty Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Through whom ? 

Mr. Wiut1aM Smiru. Through Dr. Leo Perlman. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the name of his organization ? 

Mr. Samira. What? 

Mr. McKenna. What was the name of Dr. Leo Perlman’s organiza- 
tion? 
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Mr. Wituram Sairu. He first represented the Union Casualty Co., 
and our employers were not agreed to accept Union Casualty Co., be- 
cause they thought it was a small company, and with a million-dollar 
premium, and so National Casualty Co., of Detroit, Mich., came in and 
took the business. 

or McKenna. Did you have any background in insurance at that 
time 

Mr. Smiru. None at all. 

Mr. McKenna. And after that did you go to work for Union 
Casualty ? 

Mr. Snirn. I did, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. That was your next job? 

Mr. Witu1am Samiti. That was my next job. 

Mr. McKenna. How long after this insurance was placed? 

Mr. Witii1am Smirn. I would say 7, 8 vears. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it still placed at the time you transferred ? 

Mr. Sniru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. It was still there? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was there any relationship between your getting 
this second job and your placing the insurance with Dr. Perlman’s 
organization ? 

Mr. I wouldn’t think so. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of a contract do you have with Union 
Casualty ? 

Mr. Wiir1am Surri. T have a year-to-year contract with the Union 
Casualty and Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you previously have a different contract? 

Mr. Smrrn. Yes, I did. 

Mr. McKenna. What was that contract? 

Mr. That was a 5-year contract. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it renewable? 

Mr. Soiru. It was renewable. 

Mr. McKenna. At whose option? 

Mr. At mine. 

Mr. McKenna. For how much? 

Mr. Wiuiutam Siru. That was $18,000 a year—that was $12,000 
year. 

Mr. McKenna. Now what are you getting? 

Mr. Witrtam $20,000. 

Rane McKenna. $20,000. How did you happen to say $18,000 a year 
there? 

Mr. Wirrt1am Surrxa. Well because I was getting $12,000 a year 
from the Union Casualty Co.. $3,000 a year from the United Public 
Service Corp.. and a limit of $3,000 expenses. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first get some compensation from 
United Public Service Corp.? 

Mr. Witriam At the very beginning. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that? 

Mr. That was July 1, 1949. 

Mr. McKenna. And when did the Union Casualty Co. first get this 
account ? 

Mr. 1945. 
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Mr. McKenna. Was there any mention at that time of your going 
to work for the Union Casualty Co. ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that first raised / 

Mr. Wiuuiam Smitri. Well, I gave my notice to my associates that 
I was going to retire, and the first thing I know they offered me a 
position with the Union Casualty Co. 

Mr. McKenna. You had had no discussion before with Dr. Perl- 
man about going to work for them ? 

Mr. None. 

Mr. McKenna. No mention of it whatsoever? 

Mr. Situ. No. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first know Paul Dorfman? 

Mr. Suirn. Oh, I would say January of 50. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know John Dioguiaidi? 

Mr. Smiru. I do not. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never known him? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know anything about the union charter ob- 
tained by John Dioguiaidi? 

Mr. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You have heard of Johnny Dio? 

Mr. Witu1am Smiru. Yes. The newspapers in New York were 
filled with it, with Johnny Dio. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know him? 

Mr. Wit1u1am Smirn. I don’t know him. I have never seen him. 
If he was in this room I wouldn’t be able to point him out. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first meet Dr. Leo Perlman ? 

Mr. Witiram Sairu. To the best of my recollection, it was about 
June—it could have been May of 1945. It could have been 1943. I 
am a little hazy on it. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the occasion for your meeting ? 

Mr. Witi1am Snirnu. He was brought into my office by Alfred 
Baker Lewis because we had adopted a resolution at our convention 
in which we were going to erator. of the employers a health and wel- 
fare benefit fund on our next negotiation. That story appeared in 
the New York Journal of Commerce, and Mr. Alfred Baker Lewis, 
whom I have known for years, president of the company, brought Dr. 
Leo Perlman to my office. 

Mr. Lanprum. President of what company ? 

Mr. Wiviram Siri. Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. McKenna. What was your discussion / 

Mr. Wituiam Siri. What type of benefits we were thinking in 
ierms of, about how much we thought we could get from the employers, 
and we had a tentative agreement at that time of 2 percent on the gross 
pavroll, and our average earnings was a dollar an hour, and we worked 
40 hours a week, and that is what story I told them. As a matter of 
fact, I gave them a wage survey that was made, and they took it back 
with them to New York and worked out a proposal for the hosiery 
workers. 

Mr. McKenna. And you were the intermediary between Dr. Perl- 
man and the employers in placing the insurance? 
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Mr. Witii1am Siri. No, because we had an executive board, full 
executive board, and the employers had a full negotiating committee. 
I would not say I was intermediary in the instance. 

Mr. Lanprum. Excuse me just a minute. But you did not place the 
insurance or the account with Union Casualty at that time, did you? 

Mr. Siru. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Why? 

Mr. Witiiam Siri. Because the employers felt that it should be 
placed with a stronger company. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, the man who put you in touch with Dr. Perl- 
man at this time, though, was president of the Union Casualty? Is 
that right? 

Mr. Siri. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. And Dr. Perlman was also operating UPS at that 
time’ Is that correct ? 

Mr. Winiiam Siri. T don’t know whether he was operating UPS 
or what he was operating, because I wasn’t interested. 

Mr. Lanprum. You testified there a moment ago that you placed 
this first account with National Casualty here in Detroit through Dr. 
Leo Perlman. 

Mr. Wituiam Siri. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Was he operating UPS at that time / 

Mr. Wiiuu1aM Suiri. I don’t know what he was operating, whether 
he was operating UPS or whether he was an agent for the National 
Casualty Co. or what he was. I was only interested in the benefits 
that they were offering, which no other company offered. 

Mr. Lanprum. You gave Dr. Perlman the account at that time? 

Mr. Witu1am Smiri. We gave National Casualty Co. the account 
at that time. 

Mr. Lanprum. Well, why did you give it to them? 

Mr. Wiuiam Siri. We gave it to them because they offered us 
the identical program that was worked out by Union Casualty Co., 
and because of it being identical and because other insurance com- 
panies refused to give us the same benefits for the identical premium 
income, we gave it to the National Casualty Co. 

Mr. Lanprum. Who was National Casualty’s representative at that 
time? 

Mr. Pete Horne. 

Mr. Lanprum. Were any of the negotiations between your union 
and National Casualty Co. conducted with Leo Perlman present / 

Mr. Sairu. All of them. 

Mr. Lanprum. All of them ¢ 

Mr. Siri. Yes. 

Mr. Smrru. That is all, Mr. Smith. 

Call Allen Dorfman. 

Mr. Lanprum. One other question, Mr. Smith, before you are 
excused. 

Were you informed at the time these negotiations were in progress 
that Leo Perlman also owned an interest in Union Casualty? 

Mr. Wimu1Am Smirn. Oh, I knew that because he came originally 
representing Union Casualty Co. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Smith, you are not excused from the committee 
hearings, but you are excused for now, if you will leave your address 
where you can be reached here in Detroit. We may want you back, 
Mr. Detroit, Leland Hotel, 935. 
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Mr. Siru. Mr. Dorfman, will you come forward, please? 

Hold up your right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ALLEN DORFMAN, CHICAGO, ILL., ACCOMPANIED 
BY HIS COUNSEL, STANFORD CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. McKenna. What is vour full name? 

Mr. Auten Allen Dorfman, age 30. 

Mr. McKenna. And where do you live 

Mr. AtLEN DorrmMan. 3420 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation 4 

Mr. ALLEN DorrM an. Insurance business. 

Mr. McKenna. You are here in response to a subpena, are you 4 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And have you produced certain papers in response 
to a subpena ? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. May we have tlie papers, please ? 

Mr. Cuintron. I would like to remind counsel, if [ may, Mr. Chair- 
man, that pursuant to a long-distance telephone conversation I had 
with you, I believe on Thursday of last week, in which you suggested 
1 contact Mr. McKenna and have him pinpoint the documents that 
the committee would require, that Mr. } mp advised me that I 
need not proceed with the preparation to bring any documents to 
Detroit unless I heard from him further. And I did not hear further 
from you, Mr. McKenna, and we have brought nothing. That is the 
conversation. 

Mr. McKenna. Not that kind of conversation. 

Mr. Curnron. That was the conversation, Mr. McKenna. 

Mr. McKenna. We will have a memo of the conversation later. 

Mr. Curnron. There were two or three people in the room on my 
end of the phone when I was talking. 

Mr. McKenna. In the meantime we will proceed. 

Mr. Curnron. For the record, my name is Stanford Clinton. I am 
an attorney at law, 154 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, I show you what purports to be a 
copy of your amended income-tax return for the year 1951. Do you 
recall that return ¢ 

Mr. Cuintron. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Cirnton. May I address you briefly ? 

Mr. Smirn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Curnron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to you and the 
distinguished members of the committee that Mr. Dorfman and his 
company have extended from the inception of this investigation every 
cooperation to the committee. They have permitted the investigators 
of the committee to have full and free access to every document and 
record in their possession and in their custody. When word was pub- 
lished in the Chicago press that this committee desired Mr. Dorfman’s 
presence in the city of Detroit for this hearing I called the United 
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States marshal’s office in Chicago and advised him as to the time and 
em of service, the time and place where he could be served, and he 
1as come in a desire to cooperate with the committee. 

T might say to the committee that Mr. Dorfman is anxious and eager 
to tell the learned members of the committee everything and anything 
they want to know about his insurance business, about how he pro- 
cured it and the kind of work he has done in it, and the services he has 
performed. Unfortunately, he has pending at the present time with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue investigations with respect to his 
personal income-tax returns, and under the circumstances I am con- 
strained as his counsel to advise him that he should not answer any 
questions pertaining to his personal income and his disbursements 
until those cases are disposed of. Therefore, I have advised him to 
claim the privileges guaranteed to him by the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States as to the income and disbursements 
until those cases are closed. 

Mr. Horrman. What is that based on? On some previous conduct 
of his? 

Mr. Ciinron. What is what based on? The claim of privilege? It 
is based on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Horrman. I know about the fifth amendment, but do you mean 
he has been guilty of some conduct, or has followed a course of con- 
duct which if he tells us about it, will show he is guilty of a crime? 

Mr. Cuinron. I don’t mean that. I mean there is an investigation 
pending. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t see how he could be—— 

Mr. Curnron. That is a lawyer’s guess. I don’t know. I don’t 
believe that he will be prosecuted, but there is an apprehension of it, 
and he claims the prerogative guaranteed to him by the Constitution, 
and vou would do the same thing. 

Mr. Horrman. If I thought I had been doing something that was 
illegal and did not. want to go to jail, certainly. If I had not done 
anything I wouldn’t mind at all. 

Mr. Crinton. I don’t think he has done anything, but as a lawyer 
I want to see these investigations concluded. 

I might say that I suspect that the kind of publicity that has ema- 
nated as a result of the investigations of this committee is responsible 
for the fact that his income-tax returns have been left open. If they 
are closed—and I think they eventually will be—Mr. Dorfman will 
be very anxious to come here and make a full disclosure as to his 
income. 

I may say further, and I think I should say further, that Mr. Dorf- 
man is very reluctant to assert his privilege, as I as his counsel have 
advised him that he should under these present circumstances, and I 
think that isa normal thing under such circumstances. 

Mr. Horrman. I suppose so, but he would know more what he is 
doing than his attorney would. 

Mr. Cirxron. I don’t think you are justified in asserting anything 
wrongful or sinister. As I understand, by the authorities of the land, 
the claim of privilege guaranteed by the fifth amendment is not a 
privilege about which a citizen need be ashamed if he claims it. 

Mr. Lanprum. Does he admit that there is something wrong with 
his returns? 

Mr. CurnTon, No, he does not admit that. 
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Mr. Lanprum. What is wrong with him testifying from that re- 
turn? 

Mr. Crurnton. He only states, Mr. Congressman Landrum, that he 
has an apprehension that any statement that he may make from this 
stand with reference to his personal income and his disbursements may 
incriminate him, may tend to incriminate him. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not see how it can unless he has been untruthful 
about it. 

Mr. Lanprum. What he is asked about here has already been made. 
He is asked to testify from that return. 

Mr. Curnton. Mr. Landrum, with all respect, I do not want to 
engage in a dialectic of the law with the committee, but I have a very 
clear comprehension of what the privilege is. I do not think there ts 
any justification for inferring that he is a criminal, or that he has 
done anything wrong, but that he is exercising a prerogative that is 
rather sacred to all of us. I have known Congressmen to claim the 
privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Laxprem. I am not arguing with that. 

Mr. Cunton. I am claiming it and he is claiming it now on his 
behalf. 

Mr. Smirn. The Chair has heard the remarks of counsel. Mr. 
McKenna will proceed to ask the witness any questions, and when 
he desires to ra refuge in the fifth amendment he will so state. 

Mr. Cirnton. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully request the chair- 
man to alter his terminology, in that the word “refuge” is hardly a 
correct description of claiming a constitutional right, and infers some- 
thing improper. 

Mr. Surin. I have listened to you about as long as TI am going to. 
Please sit down. I am going to let the record stand as it is. 

Mr. Cunton. I have made a suggestion to the chairman and IT take 
it he overrules me. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a check for $2,500, dated November 28, 
1951, payable to the order of Allen Dorfman, signed by Leo Perlman, 
drawn on the National City Bank of New York, on the account of 
United Public Service Corp. Are you familiar with that check? 

Mr. Auten DorrMan. I decline to answer on the ground that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, was that check received in connection 
with any commissions or expenses in connection with your operation 
as a licensed insurance broker in the State of Illinois? 

Mr. Avien DorrMan. I decline to answer on the grounds my testi- 
mony might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, I show you a letter dated February 
27, 1950, purported to be signed by you as State general agent of the 
Union Insurance Agency of Illinois, addressed to ‘Union Casu: ulty Co. 
Did you originate that letter ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Atten DorrMan. I decline to answer on the grounds it would 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smirn. Make a full and complete answer. 

Mr. Aten DorrMman. I decline on the grounds that it might tend to 
incriminate me: my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, I show you a check in the amount of 
$758, drawn on February 28, 1950, on the National City Bank of 
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New York, to the account of Union Casualty Co., pay to the order of 
Allen Dorfman, in the amount of 8758. Did you cash that check ¢ 

Mr. AtLeEN Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that check payable to you on commissions on 
insurance / 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMman. I decline to answer that on the grounds that 
it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that check payable to you in the nature of ex- 
penses in connection with your 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. | decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with your operations as a licensed 
broker in the State of Illinois? 

Mr. Dorrman. I decline to answer. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you keep the proceeds of that check? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I re to answer on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you pay the proceeds of that check to anyone 
or any part thereof to anyone? 

Mr. Auten DorrMman. | decline to answer on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. HorrmMan. I think there should be an agreement on the record, 
or else each time the chairman should order that the witness answer 
in order to lay a proper foundation. 

Mr. Sairu. I told him to answer on each—— 

Mr. Horrman. To avoid repetition, may it be agreed by counsel 
that the order in each case is that he answer? 

Mr. Curnton. I think your suggestion is very sensible, and I so 
stipulate. 

fr. Horrman. How old are you? 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. Thirty years old. 

Mr. Horrman. Where were you born? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. Chicago. 

Mr. Horrman. And you are married? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And your wife’s name is what? 

Mr. AtteN Dorrman. Maralyn. 

Mr. Horrman. She was a partner in your business? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And had no connection with the business? 

Mr. DorrMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. Was any part of the proceeds of the checks for com- 
missions and expenses that you received from either the Union Cas- 
ualty Co. of New York or from United Public Service Co, of New 
York paid to James R. Hoffa? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Curnton. T would be perfectly willing to save your time, and 
I know you are busy, to have counsel prepare any questions he desires 
with reference to income and disbursements. We will stipulate they 
were asked and the same answer was given. 
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Mr. Smrru. I think that I have understood that to say “the same 
answer” is not sufficient for any contempt citation or anything like 
that at a later date, that you have to make a full and complete answer 
to each and every question in order to be liable for contempt pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. McKenna will proceed. 

Mr. Horrman. I wanted to ask one other question. 

What is your mother’s name? 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. Rose. 

Mr. Horrman. Was she a partner in any business with you? 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What business? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. The Union Insurance Agency of Tlinois. 

Mr. Horrman. What income did you receive from that? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. What premiums did your mother receive, to the 
best of your knowledge and belief? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the ground it might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. How could that incriminate you, what your mother 
received 

Mr. Atten DorrMan. I decline to answer on the grounds it might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you think what your mother did might incrimi- 
nate you even if you did not know it ? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. I decline to answer. 

Mr. McKenna. Where is your mother? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMan. She is somewhere in Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. Where in Chicago? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you last talk with your mother? 

Mr. Aten DorrMan. Sometime last week. 

Mr. McKenna. When? 

Mr. Dorrman. About Tuesday or Wednesday. 

Mr. McKenna. You have not talked with her since / 

Mr. DorrmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you heard since where she is? 

Mr. Auten DorrMan. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no idea where she is, or do you? 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have an idea where she is? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you heard from her since last Wednesday, 
directly or indirectly ? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Then how do you know she is in Chicago? 

Mr. AtteN Dorrman. The last time I talked to her I assumed she 
was there. 

Mr. McKenna. In your opinion she is still in Chicago? 

Mr. Auten DorrMman. I think so. 

Mr. McKenna. But you have no knowledge on which to base that 
epinion 

Mr. Dorrman. That is right. 
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Mr. McKenna. You do or do not? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I do not. 

Mr. Horrman. Are you still teaching at the University of Chicago? 

Mr. Avten Dorrman. No, sir. I would like to correct the Con- 
gressman. I taught at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Horrman. Illinois? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. They have a better football team. 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMan. I agree with you sir, 100 percent, and we had 
to lose out to Michigan to go to the Rose Bowl. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a check in the amount of $880, drawn 
on the National City Bank of New York, account of the Union Casu- 
alty Co., dated September 26,1950. Did you cash that check ? 

Mr. AuLen DorrMan. I refuse to answer that on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. What did you do with the proceeds of that check? 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you deposit the proceeds of that check into 
the account of the Union Insurance Agency ? 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a check in the amount of $976.55, dated 
October 5, 1950, pay to the order of Allen Dorfman, and drawn on 
the account of Union Casualty Co., on the National City Bank of 
New York. Did you cash that check ? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Were any parts or proceeds of that check expended 
in connection with the activities of James R. Hoffa? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrmayn. If those all incriminated you, you would be in an 
awful fix, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. McKenna. Did you on May 26, 1949, receive a check in the 
amount of $250 in the nature of commissions from either the Union 
Casualty Co. or United Public Service Co. ? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you on June 30, 1949, receive a check in the 
amount of $204.16 for either 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I refuse to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did that check have to do with commissions? 

Mr. Atten DorrMan. I refuse to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you then a licensed insurance broker of the 
State of Illinois? 

Mr. Curnton. Will you ask your question ? 

Mr. McKenna. Were you then a licensed insurance broker of the 
State of Illinois? 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. Date, please. 

Mr. McKenna. In 1949. 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. When in 1949? 
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Mr. McKenna. Either on May 26, 1949, or on June 30, 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Horrman. What is the answer? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. I don’t recall, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first become a licensed broker in 
Illinois? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMan. I have to check the records. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it in 1949? 

Mr. Atten DorrmMan. Some time in 1949. 

Mr. McKenna. Was this check received in connection with your 
activities as an insurance broker in Illinois? 

Mr. Atten DorrMan. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. I suggest that counsel show him each one of those 
checks and have them marked. It might take a little longer, but we 
would have a better record, unless the chairman thinks it is not neces- 
sary. It might refresh his recollection. 

Mr. Smiry. Show him the checks. 

Mr. Horrman. They might be innocent transactions, some of them. 

Mr. Smiru. Show him the checks and then they will be inserted 
later on in the record. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a check in the amount of $208 paid to the 
order of Allen Dorfman, drawn on the National City Bank of New 
York, account of Union Casualty Co. Did you receive the proceeds 
of that check? 

Mr. Auten Doreman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that your signature on the reverse? 

Mr. Atiten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever seen that check before? 

Mr. Aten Doreman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer myight tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a letter dated December 20, 1950, ad- 
dressed to Union Casualty Co., purported to be signed by Allen M. 
Dorfman, manager, Union Insurance Agency of Illinois. Did you 
write that letter? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Chairman, may the letter be marked as “Ex- 
hibit 1, Allen Dorfman,” and introduced into the record, please? 

Mr. Smiru. It will be so marked and introduced. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Allen Dorfman Exhibit No. 1.” 
While not made a part of this printed record, it is available for refer- 
ence purposes in the permanent files of the Committee on Education 
and Labor.) 

Mr. Horrman. Are they too long to read ? 

Mr. McKenna. Some of them we can read as it becomes necessary. 

Now, I show you check No. 10224, drawn on the account of the 
United Public Service Corp., National City Bank of New York, in the 
amount of $2,350, paid to the order to Allen Dorfman, bearing the 
endorsement on the reverse, presumably of Allen Dorfman. Is that 
your signature ? 
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Mr. Aten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. May that check be introduced as a part of the rec- 
ord at this point. 

Mr. Smrru. That will be introduced and marked. 

(The check referred to was marked “Allen Dorfman Exhibit No. 2.” 
While not made a part of this printed record, it is available for refer- 
ence purposes in the permanent files of the Committee on Education 
and Labor.) 

Mr. Horrman. Was that drawn by Perlman? 

Mr. McKenna. It was, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Why not have Perlman in and ask Perlman if he 
wrote it and gave it to him, and if he cashed it. Then you have got 
the answer. 

Mr. McKenna. If the chairman wishes. 

Mr. Smiru. Save the check and we can get Perlman back. 

Mr. Horrman. Maybe he can help him out, unless it incriminates 
Dr. Perlman. 

Do you know Dr. Leo Perlman ? 

Mr. AvLteEN Dorrman. I know Dr. Leo Perlman. 

Mr. Horrman. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Auten DorrMan. Since about 1949. 

Mr. Horrman. You have been associated with him in a business 
way and socially ? 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Do you think he would be issuing checks for $400 or 
$500 or a couple of thousand dollars and handing them out to some- 
body unless he had some good reason to ¢ 

Mr. an. decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horeman. An opinion as to Dr. Perlman’s state of mind—I 
cannot see how that incriminates you. 

Mr. Lanprum. How long liave you been in the insurance business, 
Mr. Dorfman ¢ 

Mr. AuLeEN DorrMan. Since 1949, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Didn't your going into the insurance business date 
from about the same time that you became acquainted with Dr. 
Perlman ? 

Mr. DorrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Was he responsible for setting you up in the insur- 
ance business ? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. That probably depends on what you mean 
by “responsible for setting me up in the insurance business.” 

Mr. meena What were you doing when you first became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Perlman? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I was introduced to Dr. Leo Perlman by 
Joseph Jacobs. 

Mr. Lanprum. What was your occupation at that time? 

Mr. DorrMan. I was teaching at the University of Illinois, 
School of Physical Education. 

Mr. Lanprum. How long after that did you resign your position 
and establish this insurance agency ? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I don’t recall the exact time. 

Mr. Lanprum. Was it 30 days? 
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Mr. DorrM an. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Was it less than 30 days? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMan. | don’t remember the exact time. 

Mr. Lanprum. Wasit less than 60 days? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrmMan. | don’t remember the exact time. 

Mr. Lanprum. Well, was it within 6 months of the time you met 
Dr. Perlman that you established your insurance business / 

Mr. ALLEN DorrmMan. No. Soon after I met Dr. Perlman I estab- 
lished my insurance business. 

Mr. Lanprum. So it was within 6 months then ? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. From the time you met him that you established 
your business / 

Mr. ALLEN DorrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you know anything about the insurance busi- 
ness at this time ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN DorrmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Did you ever receive any cash from Dr. Perlman, cash 
money ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. Did you ever pay Mr. John Hoffa any cash? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. | decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. James R. Hoffa it should have been. Did you ever pay 
James R. Hoffa any cash or thing of value? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMan. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Situ. Did you ever buy a suit of clothes for $125 for the son 
of James R. Hoffa by the name of John? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMan. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a check in the amount of $5,694.30, 
dated May 22, 1951, on the National City Bank of New York, the 
account of Union Casualty Co., signed by Leo Perlman, executive vice 
president, carrying another signature which appears to be one Black- 
ner. Did you receive the proceeds of that check ? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrmMan. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you cash that check ? 

Mr. AtteN DorrmMan. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. : 
Mr. McKenna. Is the endorsement on that check your signature ? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrmMan. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. : 

Mr. HorrmMan. Your first name is Allen; isn’t it? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. Allen, that is right. 

Mr. Horrman. I have before me here a list of persons to whom Mr. 
Perlman gave Christmas gifts in 1950, and I find Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
Dorfman as receiving a Christmas gift. Was that you and your wife? 
Did you get one? 

Mr. Auten DorrmMan. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. For 1951 I find your name on the same list. 
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Mr. Auten DorrmMan. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. Then we find on another list that Perlman was giv- 
ing a number of dinners or entertainments. I find you down for 1 on 
January 23-24, Chicago, negotiations for Michigan Conference, 
24,000 members, entertained—and your name, Allen Dorfman. Were 
you there? 

Mr. Atien Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. As to whether you had dinner with the man? Do 
you claim that might tend to—— 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. You claim if you had dinner with him that it might 
incriminate you ? 

Mr. AuLEN Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that 
my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. And then on February 13-16, Chicago, here you 
are again. What do you say about being at that dinner? That one 
cost about $800. 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you tell me where you had that dinner? 

Mr. Atien DorrMan. I decline to answer—— 

Mr. Horrman. Or what the entertainment was? 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. Was your wife with you at that dinner? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds my answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Here are a number. I suppose your answer would 
be all the same to all of them; would it? 

Mr. Auten DorrMan. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know whether you would answer these 
questions or not before you would hear them. 

Mr. Atiuen DorrmMan. T decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. What you say is that you don’t intend to answer 
any question; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Auten DorrMan. Sir? 

Mr. Horrman. I say, the substance of your answer to my questions 
is that you will not answer any question on the grounds that the 
answer to my question might tend to incriminate you, no matter 
what the question was. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I decline to answer anything pertaining 
to my income or my business disbursements. 

Mr. Horrman. Thatis not income. This did not cost you anything. 
This is entertainment. This is just an invitation to a dinner, and 
Mr. Perlman said that you were there, and you all had a good time 
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and he paid for it. So I don’t know what that has to do with income. 
This fourth one cost $1,800—not you—Perlman paid for it. Won't 
you say you might have been there? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, the only purpose of my questions is to 
show the absurdity of your position: that is all. 

Mr. Smiru. Is Miss Lucille Ferkin your secretary ? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suiru. Where is she now? 

Mr. Aten DorrMan. Out here, I believe, sir. 

Mr. She is here? 

Mr. Ciinton. She is here under subpena. 

Mr. Horrman. Has she been advised not to answer, too? 

Mr. Auten DorrMman. Sir? 

Mr. Horrman. Has she been advised not to answer as to any trans- 
actions between you and her, those that might incriminate her or 

ou? 

Mr. Aten Dorrman. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Does she have the same lawyer? 

Mr. Cuinron. Yes, | am her lawyer. 

Mr. Horrman. The same lawyer. 

Mr. Cuintron. For the Congressman’s information and the com- 
mittee’s information, my advice to the witness Ferkin is to answer 
every question propounded by the committee or its counsel. 

Mr. Horrman. ‘To answer every question ? 

Mr. Ciinron. Answer everything. 

Mr. Horrman. In the same way’ By declining? 

Mr. Cuinton. No, sir, that is not what I said. My advice to her 
is to answer to the best of her knowledge and recollection every and 
any question the committee may propound to her. 

Mr. Horrman. There is not any mistake about this, that with 
reference to each and every one of these questions it is understood 
that, as a matter of jurisdiction and all, the chairman has ordered 
the witness to answer, and on your advice the witness refuses to 
answer. There is no doubt about that part of it, is there / 

Mr. Crixron. I cannot stipulate to anything except what the rec- 
ord shows. I don’t know what is meant by a statement of that kind. 

Mr. Horrman. I mean in order to lay a foundation perhaps for 
contempt. It is possible that the questions should be repeated, or 
that the questions should be asked and that the chairman shall order 
the witness to answer each question. That just consumes endless 
time for no purpose. 

Mr. Cruinron. Mr. Congressman and Mr. Chairman, I have abso- 
lutely no apprehensions about contempt, and I only want to say, for 
the purposes of saving the committee’s time, I will stipulate that 
any question that you may propose or that counsel would submit to 
me bearing upon this witness’ income and disbursements, we would 
decline to answer under the protection of the fifth amendment. And 
as to what this committee does in exercising its authority and its 
jurisdiction, I cannot stipulate to. The record must speak for itself. 
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Mr. Saurn. I said in the beginning that I ordered him to answer 
the questions. 

Mr. McKenna. Under what name did you first engage in the in- 
surance business, Mr. Dorfman ? 

Mr. Auten DorrmMan. I think it was Circle Insurance Agency. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that a partnership or corporation or just your 
business ¢ 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I believe it was a corporation. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were the stockholders ¢ 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. Myself, my mother, and Mr. Ritman. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Mr. Ritman 4 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. My grandfather. 

Mr. McKenna. How long was that in effect, that corporation ? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. Circle, a very short time. I don’t recall the 
exact date. 

Mr. McKenna. What replaced it ¢ 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. Union Insurance Underwriters. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that a corporation or a partnership / 

Mr. Auten DorrmMan. A corporation. 

Mr. McKenna. Who owned that? 

Mr. ALten Dorrman. The same parties. 

Mr. McKenna. Why did you change the name ¢ 

Mr. AtLen Dorrman. I don’t recall exactly the reason why now. I 
don’t think it was—Circle Insurance Agency—acceptable to the 
Illinois Department of Insurance. 

Mr. McKenna. And what was the second name, of the second 
company 

Mr. Auten DorrmMan. Union Insurance Underwriters. 

Mr. McKenna. How long did the Union Insurance Underwriters 
continue in operation ¢ 

Mr. Auten DorrmMan, A very short time, sir, for the same reasons, 
that the Illinois Department of Insurance did not approve of the name. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have another corporation or partnership 
following that? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrmMan. Union Insurance Agency, Inc. 

Mr. McKenna. That was a corporation ¢ 

Mr. DorrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were the principal stockholders in that? 

Mr. Auten DorrmMan. The same stockholders. 

Mr. McKenna. The same as in the Circle ¢ 

Mr, Auten DorrMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And how long did that continue in operation ? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. Oh, that was up until, I believe, 1951. 

Mr. McKenna. From what date, approximately ? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrm an, I don’t recall. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you think it was established in 1949 or 1950? 

Mr. Auten DorrmMan. The corporation was established ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Auten DorrmMan. The corporation was established in 1949. 

Mr. McKenna. The Union Insurance Agency was organized in 
1949, or its predecessor ? 

Mr. Auten DorrMan. Its predecessor, Circle Insurance Agency. 

Mr. McKenna. You don't remember when the Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois, Inc., was organized ¢ 
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Mr. ALLEN DorrMan. No, sir: I don't recall the exact date. 

Mr. McKenna. But you believe that continued until about 1951 / 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMan. Somewhere around there, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What followed that ¢ 

Mr. AnteEN Dorrman. Union Insurance Ageney of Illinois, a 
partnership, 

Mr. McKenna. Who were the partners / 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMan. Myself and my mother. 

Mr. McKenna. Did your mother take an active part in the opera 
tion of the business? 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Does she go to the office daily ? 

Mr. Atten DorrmMan. No, she doesn’t go there daily. 

Mr. McKenna. How active a part does she take? 

Mr. Auten DorrmMan. Oh, she signs checks, comes in and checks the 
records, reviews the office procedure occasionally. 

Mr. McKenna. Just occasionally ? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SmirH. What interest does your mother have? How much 
of an interest ? 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. 50 percent. 

Mr. Smiru. Then the statement would be incorrect if the record 
showed that she had a three-fourths interest and you only had a 
fourth interest, would it? 

Mr. Dorrman. Sir? 

Mr. Smiru. In the present partnership do you have a half interest 
or a fourth? 

Mr. Auten DorrmMan. One-half, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Was there ever a time in this partnership that you only 
had a fourth interest ? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. Yes, there was. 

Mr. Smirn. When was that? 

Mr. Atten an. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Suirn. Well, was it in 1950 or 1951 or 1952? 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMan. Sometime in °51, I imagine. 

Mr. Smirn. How long did that arrangement last, that you only 
had a fourth ? 

Mr. Auten Dorruan. I don’t know the exact length of time. 

Mr. Smirn. Was it 6 months, a year or a year and a-half? 

Mr. AttEN Dorrman. I have no idea, sir. I have to check my 
records. 

Mr. Smiru. But the records would disclose that you had a fourth 
interest ? 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surrn. And your mother had a three-fourths interest? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Do the respective interests of yourself and your 
mother in that partnership vary very often ? 

Mr. Auten DorrM an. It doesn’t vary at all. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it different in 1951 than in 1952? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. It varied such as I indicated, since then as 
I indicated. 
Mr. McKenna. It varied only once. 
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Mr. McCanr. Mr. Dorfman, while you are waiting for counsel to 
ask you a further question, you have declined on constitutional 
grounds to answer a series of questions regarding checks which pur- 
portedly were signed with your name. Now, may I ask you if you 
have ever reported to anyone, any law enforcement or investigative 
agency, the possibility of forgery on any of these checks? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Suirx. Who does your tax work, your certified public account- 
ant, and makes out vour returns ? 

Mr. Dorrman. Miller, Mandel & Co. 

Mr. Surrn. I will ask vou whether or not some time ago an investi- 
gation was made by the New York State Department of Insurance, 
and whether they came to your office and looked at your books? 

Mr. Auten DorrmMan. The New York Department of Insurance? 

Mr. Samiti. Do you know whether or not an investigation was made 
of the Union Casualty Co. or United Public Service Co. of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.? 

Mr. Artten Dorrman. I don’t know, sir. I heard it was. 

Mr. Shir. But nobody asked you to see your books? 

Mr. DorrmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, were vou advised about May 1952 
that the Department of Insurance of the State of New York was 
investigating certain payments purportedly made to you by either or 
both the Union Casualty Co. or the United Public Service Co.? 

Mr. Atien Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you or did vou not, shortly after that investi- 
gation was commenced, call on one Miller, an accountant in the city 
of Chicago? 

Mr. Auten Dorr an. T decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did vou thereupon advise Mr. Miller that over 
$100,000 of checks which vou had cashed had never been entered in 
the books of the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois? 

Mr. Aten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get that money? 

Mr. Auten Dorr an. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you pay any of that money to James R. Hoffa 
or any of the proceeds thereof ? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you pay any of that money to Frank Darling? 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you deposit any of that money to the account 
of Union Insurance Agency of Illinois? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that money received in connection with or as 
commissions and expenses from the Union Casualty and United 
Public Service Co. ? 
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Mr. Atten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. You are a licensed insurance broker of the State of 
Illinois 

Mr. ALLEN DorrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you not consider that as a licensed insurance 
agency of the State of Illinois you are under an obligation to answer 
the questions of a congressional committee relating to your activities 
as a licensed insurance agent ? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. In your opinion, should you continue as a licensed 
insurance agent of the State of Illinois if you refuse to answer to a 
congressional committee regarding your activities as a licensed insur- 
ance agent? 

Mr. AttEN Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Surrit. This fall did a man by the name of Mr. UhIman come 
down and ask to look at your records and books? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. Sir? Repeat the question. 

Mr. Smirn. This fall, a couple of months ago, did a man by the 
name of Mr. Uhlman come down to Chicago and ask to see your 
records? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. How in the world can that answer incriminate you, 
if he did or did not see them, if he does not tell what he found ? 

Mr. Atten Dorrman. I decline to answer on the ground that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Dorfman, a moment ago you stated, in reply to 
a question by Mr. Smith, that you heard it rumored that an investiga - 
tion was being made or had been made by the New York State Exam- 
iner’s office of Union Casualty and UPS; is that correct? 

Mr. Auten Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Following that information, or hearing of that 
rumor, did you file an amended i income-tax return ? 

Mr. ALLEN Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Lanprum. All right. 

Mr. Suirn. That is all. And you will remain out in the hall or 
in the witness room on call on the committee. You are not excused. 
Do you understand ? 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SmirH. You are wanted here tomorrow. 

Mr. Crinton. Mr. Congressman, do you mean until tomorrow ? 

Mr. Smit. No. He will remain out here in the hall until the com- 
mittee is adjourned. 

Mr. Horrman. And then come back here when the committee meets 
in continuous attendance. 

Mr. Curnton. Very well, sir. We will be glad to be here. We are 
honored. 

Mr. Saurru. Please hold up your right hand. Do you solemnly 
swear that the testimony you are about to give in the cause now in 
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hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ¢ 

Miss Ferxin. I do. 

Mr. Smirn. Have a chair, please. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS LUCILLE FERKIN, CHICAGO, ILL., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HER COUNSEL, STANFORD CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. McKenna. Miss Ferkin, what is your full name? 

Miss Ferxin. Lucille Ferkin. 

Mr. Siri. Will you please speak loud enough so the reporter and 
the committee and the others may hear? 

Miss Ferxry. Yes, sir. Lucille Ferkin, F-e-r-k-i-n. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live, Miss Ferkin ? 

Miss Ferkrn. 1929 Crystal Street, Chicago, Il. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Miss Ferktn. Secretary to Mr. Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. I am sorry? 

Miss Ferkin. Secretary to Mr. Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. Which Mr. Dorfman? 

Miss Ferry. Allen M. Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. In what company ? 

Miss Ferxrn. Union Insurance Agency of Illinois. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you on the payroll of Mr. Dorfman personally 
or of the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois? 

Miss Ferxrn. Union Insurance Agency of Illinois. 

Mr. McKenna. As secretary to Mr. Dorfman have you ever received 
checks drawn on the account of the United Public Service Co. ? 

Miss Ferny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Has Mr. Dorfman ever handed you such checks 
bearing his general endorsement ? 

Miss Ferxrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What have you done with those checks ? 

Miss Ferkin. Deposited them to the Union Insurance Agency of 
Illinois. 

Mr. McKenna. In any of such instances have you cashed those 
checks ? 

Miss Ferkrn. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never taken one of those checks and 
received the proceeds at the bank ? 

Miss FerK1n. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a check in the amount of $758, pay to 
the order of Allen M. Dorfman, drawn on the account of Union 
Casualty Co., National City Bank of New York, and on the reverse 
bearing what purports to be the endorsement of Allen Dorfman. 
Have you ever seen that? The date is February 28, 1950. 

Miss Ferxin. I don’t remember the check. Let’s see—I don’t 
remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Miss Ferkin—— 

Miss Ferxin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When Mr. Dorfman endorses checks are they nor- 
mally endorsed “For deposit to the Union Insurance Agency of 
Illinois” or are they endorsed otherwise? 
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Miss Ferrin. Endorsed for the Union Insurance Agency of 
Tllinois. 

Mr. McKenna. Stamped endorsements? 

Miss Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever known of cases where such a stamped 
endorsement was not used / 

Miss No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. So far as you know, in every check you have ever 
seen payable to Allen M. Dorfman, a stamped endorsement was used ¢ 

Miss Ferxin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. In every instance that you know ? 

Miss Ferxin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Is the stamped endorsement used on this check? 

Miss Ferxrn. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Then did you ever see this check ? 

Miss Ferxin. I don’t remember the check. 

Mr. McKenna. I ask you again, in any single instance was any 
check payable to Allen M. Dorfman, or the Union Insurance Agency 
of Illinois given anything other than a stamped endorsement, to your 
knowledge ? 

Miss Ferxin. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. In every single case that you are acquainted with 
a stamped endorsement was used ? 

Miss Ferxin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And that stamped endorsement provided for the 
deposit of the check to the account of the Union Insurance Agency 
of Illinois? 

Miss Ferxin. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Then have you ever seen this check ? 

Miss Ferxin. I don’t remember seeing it. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, if you are certain that on every instance a 
stamped endorsement was used, then oby ously you never saw this 
check, did you? 

Miss Ferry. Probably I never saw this dhncli I don’t remember 
the check, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Mr. Allen Dorfman’s signature? 

Miss Ferxin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that his signature? 

Miss Ferkin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the answer? 

Miss Ferkrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. It is. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that one of the checks as to which he said it might 
incriminate him if he stated whether he got it or not ? 

Mr. McKenna. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. What would it do if she says so? I think you ought 
to have her identify all of them and swear that that is his a 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a check of the Union Casualty Co., 
5748, pay to the order to Allen Dorfman, in the sum of $500, — n 
on the National City Bank of New York. Have you ever seen that 
check 

Miss Ferxry. I don’t remember now. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of endorsement is on the reverse of the 


check? 
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Miss Ferxin. Allen Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. That is Mr. Allen Dorfman’s signature? 

Miss Ferxrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever seen that check? 

Miss Ferxrn. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Did she keep the books or records? 

Mr. McKenna. Do you keep the cash book of the company ? 

Miss Ferkrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you note the checks that go in and come out of 
the company ? 

Miss Ferxrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever note this check? 

Miss Ferxrn. I don’t remember now. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever note a check that did not have a 
stamped endorsement ? 

Miss Ferxrn. To my knowledge, no. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you check No. 6737 of the Union Casualty 
Co., drawn on the National City Bank of New York, September 26, 
1950, in the amount of $880.20. Have you ever seen that check be- 
fore? Your answer is “No”? 

Miss Ferry. That is right; I don’t remember seeing it. 

Mr. Curnron. You will have to speak up. The court reporter can- 
not hear you. 

Miss Ferxrn. I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you look at the reverse of the check? What 
kind of endorsement is that? 

Miss Ferxin. Mr. Dorfman’s. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman’s personal signature? 

Miss Frrxrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Is there a stamped endorsement ? 

Miss No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever enter that into the books of the Union 
Insurance Agency of*I]linois? 

Miss Ferxrn. I don’t remember now. 

Mr. Horrman. Do the books of the company show his mother, who 
is a partner in the business, got her share of any money that was paid, 
in any profits? 

Miss Frerxrn. Repeat that question, please. 

Mr. Horrman. Do the books of the company show that of the 
money that was paid in, for instance, on that check, his mother got 
her share as a partner? 

Miss Frrxin. The books don’t show that. 

Mr. Horrman. What? You kept the books. Did you not give the 
mother a share in the profits, or did Allen keep it all? 

Miss Ferxrn. I don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. You are the bookkeeper. Don’t the books show any- 
thing about it? 

Miss Ferxrn. I wouldn’t remember now. 

Mr. Horrman. Where are your books? 

Miss Ferxrn. In the office. 

Mr. Granam. She is talking about that specific check. You mean 
generally, don’t you? She does not remember that specific check. 

Mr. Horrman. Here is a series of checks, as I understand it, that 
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Allen endorsed. Apparently he got the proceeds of them. You say 
that as far as you know the amount of the check was never credited 
to the partnership on the books, 

Miss Ferxin. I said I don’t remember right now. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know whether it was or whether it wasn’t / 

Miss Ferxiy. I don’t remember it. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Don’t you know whether you as a bookkeeper divided 
up the money, gave the partners credit, and charged them with items 
that they ought to be charged for? What kind of a bookkeeper are 

ou? 

. Do you see what I mean? If you kept the books you ought to 
know something about it. That is what I am getting at. Don’t 
you know? 

Miss Ferxin. No; I don’t. I don’t remember the transaction. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you got a poor memory ? 

Miss Frerxrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Are you married? 

Miss Frrxrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I think a bookkeeper coming here with a set of 
books, and with a counsel as intelligent as she has, would know some- 
thing about what is in the books. 

Mr. Surry. Do you remember this fall when Mr. Uhlman came 
down to your office and asked to see the cash receipts book from 1949 
to 1951? 

Miss Frerkin. What was the name, sir? 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Uhlman. 

Mr. Horrman. U-h-l-m-a-n. 

Miss F'rerkin. Yes; I remember. 

Mr. Smiru. Did you produce the cash receipts book from January 
1949 to November 1951? 

Miss Ferxin. Yes; I did. I did at the request of our accountants. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, then, if a report was made that you did not 
report those, that there was no rs book in the office you could not 
have given it to him, could you? 

Miss No, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Did you not tell him that you did not have the books 
then, the cash receipts book from 1949 to 1951? 

Miss Ferxin. I did not tell them that. 

Mr. Smirn. What? 

Miss Ferxrn. I did not tell them that. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you tell him? 

Miss Ferxry. We produced the records. 

Mr. Smiru. And you also produced the records of all cash receipts 
and all disbursements from 1949—— 

Miss Ferxin. Our accountants produced the records. 

Mr. Smrru. You told Mr. Uhlman, the investigator, that you did 
not have charge of those books, did you not? 

Miss Ferxrn. I did, sir. 

Mr. Smrru. What? 

Miss Ferxrn. I did say I don’t—our accountants have charge of 


em. 
Mr. Smiru. Your accountant has charge of them? 
Miss Ferxrn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Smiru. But you are certain he got the cash receipts books? 

Miss Ferxrn. I turned them over to our accountants. 

Mr. Smrru. And you made the entries in these cash receipts books? 

Miss Ferxrn. I did. 

Mr. Sairu. All of them? 

Mr. Curnton. I wonder if the witness understands that question, 
Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Snir. Read her the question. 

(Record read by the reporter.) 

Miss Ferk1n. I made the entries from the checkbook, yes; but I 
don’t recall seeing these checks. 

Mr. Smrru. Now, Miss Ferkin, I want to ask you a very direct 
question : Did you ever take a check, and go to the bank, that was pay- 
able to Allen Dorfman and cash the check at the bank and come 
back and give him the proceeds of that check? 

Miss Ferxrn. Do you mean one of these checks? 

Mr. Smrrn. I mean any checks. 

Miss Ferrin. I have cashed checks for Mr. Dorfman. 

Mr. Samira. What? 

Miss Ferxtn. I have cashed checks for Mr. Dorfman. 

6 - Smirn. Did you ever cash a check from the Union Casualty 

0. 

Miss Ferxtn. I don’t remember cashing any from the Union 
Casualty. 

Mr. Smtrn. Did you ever cash one of Leo Perlman’s checks payable 
to Allen Dorfman? 

Miss Ferxrn. IT don’t remember that. 

Mr. Sairn. Did you ever cash a check that was payable to Allen 
Dorfman from the United Public Service Corp., or go to the bank 
and cash it and bring back the money? 

Miss Ferry. No, sir. 

Mr. McCase. Miss Ferkin, in your capacity as bookkeeper, did you 
periodically compare your own balance to see whether it agreed with 
the figures submitted by your bank? 

Miss Ferk1n. No, sir. Our accountants had the books. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Miss Ferxrn. Our accountants handled our books. 

Mr. McCanr. Did you personally receive the canceled checks when 
they were returned ? 

Miss Ferxin. From the bank? 

Mr. McCanr. Yes. 

Miss Ferxrn. Yes. 

Mr. McCanr. Did you ever examine these endorsements on the 
checks to satisfy yourself whether they were genuinely the endorse- 
ments of Allen Dorfman? 

Miss Ferxkrn. No, sir. 

Mr. McCane. You never did? 

Miss No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Miss Ferkin, do you open the mail addressed to 
Allen M. Dorfman at Union Insurance Agency of Illinois? 

Miss Ferry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. In the course of opening such mail have you ever 
found checks payable to Allen M. Dorfman? 

Miss Ferxtn. Yes, sir. 


’ 
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Mr. McKenna. Have all of those checks been deposited to the 
account of Union Insurance Agency of Illinois? 

Miss Ferxrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. All of those checks? 

Miss Ferxin. Always. 

Mr. McKenna. Every check, to your knowledge, that has come in 
the mail addressed to Allen M. Dorfman has been deposited in the 
account of the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois? 

Miss Ferkrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. With a stamped endorsement? 

Miss Ferxtn. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t she getting in trouble there? Did she not say 
awhile ago, and I am only inquiring—I thought you said, with ref- 
erence to some of those checks, that you did not know whether you 
‘cashed them or whether you did not. Did you not say that you could 
not remember? And did you not say you did not remember whether 
you gave the partnership credit on the books when the check was 
cashed 

Miss Frrxrn. I don’t remember these transactions. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t what? 

Miss FerKrn. I don’t remember the transaction as far back as 1950. 

Mr. Horrman. An individual transaction, no; but generally you 
know what your course of business was. Was it not, as Mr. McKenna 
suggested, that when the mail came in you opened it and if there were 
checks in it that required Mr. Allen Dorfman’s endorsement you got 
them and you took them down to the bank and you either deposited the 
money, the checks, and got credit for them or you took the money and 
gave It tosomebody. Is that not the way it went? 

Miss Ferxtn. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. How did it go? 

Miss Ferkin. I took the checks, endorsed them 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Miss Ferrin. I took the checks, I endorsed them and brought them 
over to the bank and deposited them. 

Mr. Horrman. You endorsed them? 

Miss Ferxin. No. I endorsed them with the bank stamp. 

Mr. Horrman. With a bank stamp? 

Miss Ferxin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. But Mr. Allen Dorfman endorsed some of them ? 

Miss Ferkrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Did you take those to the bank? 

Miss Ferkin. Every check that is made payable to Mr. Dorfman is 
endorsed by Mr. Dorfman, and then I put the bank 

Mr. HorrMan. Then you took it down to the bank? 

Miss Ferxrn. To deposit it. 

Mr. Horrman. And you deposited it? 

Miss Ferxrn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t you in some cases, as asked by Mr. Smith, 
get the money and take it back to Mr. Dorfman? Be careful on that; 
think hard. 

Miss Ferxtx. Only when Mr. Dorfman sent his checks 

Mr. Curnron. Explain it to him. Explain exactly what you did. 
That is what he wants, the facts. 

Mr. Horrman. You are not on trial for anything. 
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Miss Ferktn. On these checks that come in from the New York 
I never cashed them. Mr. Dorfman endorses them and I put the bank 
stamp on the reverse, the bank stamp on the reverse side of the check 
and deposit them. 

Mr. Horrman. But suppose a check comes through, we will say 
for $500, and it is payable to Allen Dorfman. He endorses it. You 
say it is deposited, but the bank records don’t show any deposit; the 
bank Babies. show it was paid out incash. Then what? 

Miss Ferxrn. I don’t know what happened. 

Mr. Granam. Miss Ferkin, in every check that was deposited to 
the credit of the company, the partnership, it bore the bank stamp; 
did it not? 

Miss Frerxin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Granam. In other words, it could be assumed that checks which 
did not bear the bank stamp were not deposited to the company’s 
account ? 

Miss Ferxin. That is right. 

Mr. Granam. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. Miss Ferkin, have you ever told an investigator 
for this committee that in some instances checks were handed to you 
by Mr. Allen M. Dorfman with a general endorsement, that you cashed 
them and returned them, returned the cash to Mr. Dorfman 
personally ? 

Miss Ferny. I didn’t understand the question. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever told an investigator for this com- 
mittee that in some instances you received from Mr. Allen Dorfman 
a check on either the Union Casualty Co. or the United Public Service 
Co. payable to Mr. Dorfman, that that check when handed to you was 
generally endorsed by Mr. Dorfman, that you cashed it and that you 
returned the cash proceeds to Mr. Dorfman? Have you ever told 
an investigator for this committee that you did that ? 

Miss Frrxrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You have never told an investigator for this com- 
mittee that you did that? 

Miss Ferxtn. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuinton. Mr. McKenna 

Mr. Horrman. Or that in substance? 

Mr. McKenna. Or in substance? 

Mr. Cuinton. Would you have the question read again? I am not 
sure the witness understands. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the question, please ? 

(The record was read by the reporter.) 

Miss Ferxrn. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Your answer was “No”? 

Miss Ferxtn. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Miss Ferkin, were you acquainted with the books 
of the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois prior to June 1, 1952, the 
cash receipts books? 

Miss Ferkin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And the books in which the receipt of checks was 
entered ? 

Miss Ferxrn. Prior to 1952? 
Mr. McKenna. Prior to June 1 of 1952. 
Miss Ferxin. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McKenna. And are you acquainted with those books since June 
1, 1952 ¢ 

Miss Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Since June 1, 1952, have there been entries made in 
those books to reflect receipts of Union Insurance Agency of Illinois 
dating back into 19514 

Miss Ferkin. I don’t understand the question. Have entries been 
made in the books, current books—— 

Mr. McKenna. I will rephrase it. Have the books of the Union 
Insurance Agency of Illinois received entries since June 1 of 1952 
which show that that company had greater receipts in 1951 than had 
previously been shown in the books of that company ? 

Miss Ferxin. I still don’t understand. 

Mr. McKenna. Can the reporter read the question / 

Miss Ferxin. I don’t understand the question. 

Mr. Horrman. He wants to know if you changed the books. That 
what he is getting at. 

Miss Ferkin. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna, Would the reporter read the question / 

(The record was read by the reporter.) 

Miss Ferxin. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. To your knowledge, there has been nothing entered 
in the books of the Union Insurance Agency of Hlinois since June 1, 
1952, that reflects greater receipts in that company in 1951 than had 
previously been recorded ¢ 

Miss No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you check No. 6795, in the amount of $976.55, 
dated October 5, 1950, paid to the order of Allen M. Dorfman, drawn 
on the Union Casualty Co. Have you ever seen that check before ¢ 

Miss Ferxrin. I dont remember it. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you remember any checks that bore a hand- 
written endorsement rather than a stamped deposit endorsement ¢ 

Mr. Curnton. From the Union Casualty / 

Mr. McKenna. Union Insurance Agency of [linois from—— 

Miss Ferxinx. They all bear Mr. Dorfman’s signature when they 
are made payable to him. 

Mr. McKenna. Do they also bear a stamped endorsement of Union 
Insurance Agency of Illinois? 

Miss Ferxin. Every check I deposit bears that. 

Mr. McKenna. Does the one you have there bear it? 

Miss Ferkin. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Then you did not deposit that check? Is that 
correct 

Miss Ferny. I don’t remember it. 

Mr. McKenna. You told us a moment ago that every check you de- 
posited bore the stamped endorsement of Union Insurance Agency of 
Illinois. You have told us that just now. Did you deposit that check ¢ 
Obviously you didn’t; is that right / 

Miss Ferny. I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. You do remember that you did not, that you never 
deposited a check that did not bear a stamped endorsement; is that 
correct 

Miss Ferrin. It could be that I overlooked endorsing it. I don’t 
know. I can’t remember right now. 
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Mr. McKenna. Would you have forgotten all of these checks? 

Miss Ferxry. I don’t know right now. 

Mr. McKenna. You mean you have forgotten all of these checks ? 

Mr. Horrman. How much do they total é 

Mr. McKenna. Over $101,000. 

Mr. Horrman. That sum was never deposited in the bank ?¢ 

Mr. McKenna. According to our nlerinaiion, it was never de- 
posited and never received in the books of the Union Insurance Agency 
of Illinois until after the investigation began; then the entries were 
recorded. 

Mr. Curnron. Your information is inaccurate. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have witnesses to prove that ¢ 

Mr. Cuinton. That is established by hearsay. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a check in the amount of $208, check No. 
7143, drawn on the National City Bank of New York, Union Casualty 
Co.'s account, dated December 27, 1950. Have you ever seen that 
check before ? 

Miss Ferxtn. I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever deposit that check to the account of 
Union Insurance Agency of Hlinois ? 

Miss Ferxrn. I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Does it have a stamped, deposit endorsement ¢ 

Miss Ferxrn. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever deposit a check without a stamped 
deposit endorsement ¢ 

Miss Ferkin. I don’t recall. 

Mr. McKenna. To the limit of your knowledge you never have; is 
that correct ? 

Miss Ferkrn. As far as I can remember. 

Mr. McKenna. As far as you can remember you have never de- 
posited a check without the stamped endorsement. 

I show you a check, No, 7862, drawn on the National City Bank, 
on the account of Union Casualty Co., dated May 22, 1951, payable 
to Allen Dorfman in the amount of $5,694.30. Have you ever seen 
that check before ? 

Miss Ferry. I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of endorsement does it have? 

Miss Ferxin. Allen Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna, Is that Allen Dorfman’s signature? 

Miss Yes, sir, 

Mr. McKenna. Does it have a stamped endorsement ? 

Miss Frrkin. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever deposit that to the account of Union 
Insurance Agency of Hlinois? 

Miss Ferxrn. I don’t remember now. 

Mr. McKenna, Would you recall if you had? 

Miss Ferkin. T don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your procedure in depositing these checks? 

Miss Ferkinx. Make out the deposit slip and take the checks with 
the deposit slip to the bank and get a receipt for it. 

Mr. McKenna. And how does the stamped endorsement get on the 
check ¢ 

Miss Frerxtn. By its stamp. 

Mr. McKenna. Who puts it on? 
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Miss Ferxin. I do. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever put it on that one / 

Miss Ferxin. I don’t remember now. 

Mr. McKenna. Obviously it is not on there. Did you ever put it 
on? 

Miss Ferxrn. I didn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not put it on? 

Miss FrerKkin. Obviously, it isn’t on there. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you think of any reason you did not put it on? 

Miss Frrxin. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Miss Ferkin, what bank in Chicago does Mr. Dorf- 
man do business with ? 

Miss Ferxin. Sir? 

Mr. Lanprum. Which bank in Chicago does Mr. Dorfman use ? 

Miss Ferxin. The American National Bank. 

Mr. Lanprum. All right. Are those tellers in that bank well 
acquainted with you? 

Miss Frernin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you use any other bank besides that bank ? 

Miss Ferxrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you use any particular teller when you were 
doing business there for Mr. Dorfman? 

Miss Ferkin. No. Any window that is open. 

Mr. Lanprum. They all know you? 

Miss Ferkin. I wouldn’t say all of them. <A few. 

Mr. Lanprum. They know you work for Mr. Dorfman? 

Miss Ferxrn. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. When you carry checks in there without the stamped 
endorsement on which you might be getting cash, checks from any 
source, do they require you to include your own personal endorsement 
on the check before giving you the cash ? 

Miss Frerxrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. They do? 

Miss Ferxrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. In all cases? 

Miss Ferxin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Have you ever received any cash there without put- 
ting your own personal endorsement on there / 

Miss Ferkrn. Yes: I have. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then the answer to my question that you gave is in 
error:isn’tit? Youare mistaken? Is that right? 

Miss Fernxin. Well, I have cashed various salary checks for the 
employees, and T have endorsed my name on all of those checks. So 
sometimes they will cash them for me without my signature. 

Mr. Horrman. Have vou all the checks that make up that $101,000? 

Mr. McKenna. No, I do not. I would like to put a few more in. 

Mr. Horrman. Apparently there is $100,000, as I get it, that came in 
to the Dorfmans with Allen Dorfman’s endorsement on the back, and 
he evidently got the money. What he did with it we don’t know. Is 
that not what it comes to? 

Mr. Suiru. I think so. Proceed, Mr. McKenna. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a check dated July 23, 1951, payable to 
the order of Allen Dorfman, drawn on the account of the Union 
Casualty Co. of the National City Bank of New York, in the amount 
of $4,896.58. Have you ever seen that check? 
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Mr. Curnror. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to stipulate her answers 
to these questions would be the same, as to any of the checks, 

Mr. McKenna. How can you stipulate that when you have not seen 
them 

Mr. Ciinron. Counsel, if they are the same kind of cheeks—— 

Mr. McKenna. The witness has testified she has seen some checks 
drawn to Allen M. Dorfman. How can you stipulate, counsel ¢ 

Mr. Cuinron. I can stipulate the testimony would be the same as to 
the others. 

Mr. McKenna. Which others? 

Mr. Cuinton. If they are all the same. 

Mr. Horrman. Those checks are there. Why don’t you look them 
over, She knows if it is his endorsement. She is familiar with it, 
What is the use of wasting our time / 

Mr. Cuinron, Lagree with you. That is what Iam trying to suggest. 

Mr. Horrman. Why don’t you admit on the record that that is Allen 
Dorfman’s endorsement ¢ 

Mr. Curnron. I will admit she will testify to it. I will not admit it 
is his signature. 1 will admit that she will testify to it. 

Mr. Horrman. Why don’t vou take them up and hand them to her? 

Mr. McKenna. Ishow you a check in the amount of $2,214.50, dated 
January 17, 1952: one in the amount of $2,280, dated December 28, 
1951; and one in the amount of $1,968.50, dated February 28, 1950, 
Have you seen any of these checks, or the check which I previously 
gave you in the amount of $4,896.58 4 Have you ever seen any of those 
checks? 

Miss Ferxrn. I wouldn’t remember, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. One of them is dated in 1952, is it not ? 

Miss Ferx1n. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And they are in relatively substantial amounts, are 
they not 

Miss Ferxrn. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever enter them in the books of Union 
Insurance Agency of Illinois ¢ 

Miss Ferxrn. I don’t remember right now. 

Mr. McKenna. Miss Ferkin, what is the approximate amount of all 
of those checks there / 

Miss Around $11,000. 

Mr. McKenna. In four checks. What is your annual salary, Miss 
Ferkin 

Miss Ferxin. Annually 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Miss Frerxin. $5,000. 

Mr. McKenna, $5,000; but you cannot remember whether or not 
you credited those four checks to the account of Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois? 

Miss Ferxrin. I don’t remember right now. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Miss Ferkin, wouldn’t you remember if you 
had deposited those checks or not? 

Miss Ferrin. I just don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Wouldnt you remember if you deposited cheeks 
in that amount without a stamped endorsement ¢ 
Miss just don’t remember. 
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Mr. McKenna. You told us a while ago that you could not remem- 
ber ever having deposited a check drawn to Allen Dorfman by the 
United Public Service or Union Casualty without a stamped endorse- 
ment. didn’t vou ¢ 

Miss Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And here we hand you checks in that amount, and 
Tecan hand vou many more; the total amount of checks is over $100,000, 
and you cannot remember whether or not you deposited them. Do you 
remember whether or not vou ever deposited them ? 

Miss Ferkin. No, I don’t. 

Mr. McKenna. Do they have a stamped endorsement ? 

Miss Ferxtn. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And you do say that, to the best of vour recollec- 
tion, you never deposited a check from either of these conipanies 
drawn to Allen Dorfman without a stamped endorsement. 

Miss Ferkin. To the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Sutru. Do you know James R. Hoffa / 

Miss Ferkin. Yes. 

Mr. SmirxH. How many times have you seen him in your office? 

Miss Ferkin. Over a period of a year, vou mean / 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Miss Ferxrx. Oh, once or twice. 

Mr. Siri. What ? 

Miss Ferkinx. Once or twice. 

Mr. Smrru. During a year? 

Miss Ferry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SmirH. Do you know Dr. Perlman ¢ 

Miss Ferkrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sairx. How many times would you see him? 

Miss Ferxin. Three or four times a year. 

Mr. Suirx. Do you know Mr. Darling? 

Miss Ferkin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SmirH. How many times would you see him in a year? 

Miss Ferkin. Once or twice a year. 

Mr. Smtrn. You are an executive of this company ? 

Miss Ferkin. Sir? 

Mr. Suirn. You are an executive of this insurance agency, of the 
Dorfman insurance agency / 

Miss Ferxtn. I am secretary of Mr. Dorfman. 

Mr. Smirn. You have an executive capacity ? 

Miss Ferxrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. How long have you been working for Mr. Dorfman ? 

Miss Ferxtn. Four years December 19 of this year. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you commence with him when he organized the 
agency ¢ 

Miss Ferny. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you have been with him since / 

Miss Ferxin. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you know Dr. Perlman before that time? 

Miss Ferkin. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. How long have vou known Mr. Dorfman? 

Miss Ferkin. Four years December 19. 

Mr. Lanprum. You did not know him until you commenced work- 
ing with him? Is that right? 
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Miss Ferktn. That is true. 

Mr. McKenna. When were you served with process in this hearing, 
Miss Ferkin ? 

Miss Ferxrn. When was I served? 

Mr. McKenna. When did they serve a subpena on you? 

Miss Ferxrn. I think it was last Tuesday. 

Mr. McKenna. Tuesday of last week? 

Miss Ferrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Since that time have you discussed your testimony 
here with Mr. Allen Dorfman? 

Miss Ferxrn. You mean the subpena? 

Mr. McKenna. No. Have you discussed what you would testify to 
here with Mr. Allen Dorfman? 

Miss Ferkr1n. Have I discussed it with him? No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Never once? 

Miss Ferrin. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have been with Mr. Allen Dorfman since then. 
haven’t you? 

Miss Frerkrn. I have seen him. 

Mr. McKenna. You have talked with him? 

Miss Ferxrn. Oh, ves. 

Mr. McKenna. But you never talked about this hearing? 

Miss Ferxrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Snirn. That is all. 

The committee will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed.) 


(EXECUTIVE SESSION *) 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 8: 20 p. m., in room 1210, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Hon. Wint Smith (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith, Hoffman, and Landrum. 

Present also: Edward A. MeCabe, general counsel, Committee on 
Education and Labor; John O. Graham, chief clerk, Committee on 
Education and Labor; William F. McKenna, general counsel, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations: Clyde W. Smith, investigations 
counsel, Committee on Government Operations: Lester P. Condon, 
chief investigator, Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Siri. The committee will come to order. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give in 
the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Wrare. I do, sir 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES W. WRAPE, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Connon. Mr. Wrape, will you give the committee your name 
and address? 

Mr. Wrarr. James W. Wrape, W-r-a-p-e. 

Mr. Connon. And your occupation, please. 


1 Released for printing December 10, 1953. 
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Mr. Wrapr. Attorney at law, Sterick Building, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
We also have an officer in Washington, 1524 I Street NW. 

Mr. Connon. Will you also give the names of the trucking firms 
that you have a financial interest in or legally represent 

Mr. Wrarer. I don’t have any financial interest in any motor car- 
rier that is a certificated carrier. 

Mr. Connon. Also the lease carriers, if you have an interest in 
them. Are you an officer or stockholder of any leasing firms, truck- 
ing firms ¢ 

Mr. Wrare. My wife has some stock in, I think it is Atlas-Reynolds, 
Ine., which is a small corporation that has 6 or 7 truck that it leases. 

Mr. Connon. What interest have you in the Commercial Petroleura 

Mr. Wrarr. None. Iam one of their lawyers. 

Mr. Connon. Are you an officer at all in the 

Mr. Wrare. Not of the Commercial Petroleum & Transport Co. 

Mr. Connon. What connection have you with Commercial Carriers ¢ 

Mr. Wrare. I am general counsel for Commercial Carriers. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Wrape, we are very much interested in ascer- 
taining the creation and organization of the Test Fleet Corp. 

Mr. Wrare. ‘Test Fleet, Inc. ? 

Mr. Connon. Test Fleet, Inc. 

Mr. Wrape. That is a Tennessee corporation that was formed in 
1948 or 1949 or 1950—1949, I believe, that owns tractor equipment 
which it rents to, I think, exclusively to Commercial Carriers, Inc. 

Mr. Connon. Did you set up that organization / 

Mr. Wrare. I did. 

Mr. Connon. Upon whose request / 

Mr. Wrare. Upon the request of somebody at Commercial Carriers. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Wrape, you say you represent Commerical 
Carriers ¢ 

Mr. Wrarr. Yes, sir; I represent them. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Carey were the two most im- 
portant people of Commercial Carriers. 

Mr. Wrare. They were owners. 

Mr. Connon. Naturally the request would come from one of the 
owners. I am sure you could recall that. 

Mr. Wrarr. No, sir; it would not necessarily come from either one 
of them. Eventually, Iam sure they are responsible for Commercial 
Carriers, there’s no question about it. Who asked me to form it I 
don’t know, but it was somebody at Commercial Carriers. It may 
have been Mr. Parnie, Mr. Hansz, Mr. Leighton, Mr. Carey, or Mr. 
Beveridge, or Mr. Beidler. 

Mr. Connon. You can’t recall / 

Mr. Wrare. I don’t recall who did. 

Mr. Connon. You don’t think it would be Mr. Beidler. Why would 
you say Mr. Beidler ¢ 

Mr. Wrarr. If somebody told Mr. Beidler to tell me to form it, it 
might have come from him. 

Mr. Connon. Is that the relationship you have as counsel, to listen 
to a subordinate ? 

Mr. Wrare. At that time I was a vice president of Commercial 
Carriers. 

Mr. Connon. Yes, so I am sure your memory should be a lot better. 
Mr. Horrman. You were vice president of Carriers? 
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Mr. Wrare. Of Commercial Carriers, Inc. 

Mr. Connon. You cannot reeall the particular individual or indi- 
viduals that asked you to set it wp / 

Mr. Wravr. I am sorry, I haven't got my file here. I would have 
been delighted to bring it if you would have told me. I don’t re- 
member. It was somebody at Commercial Carriers, and T am sure 
that Mr. Carey or Mr Beveridge were eventually responsible for my 
forming it. 

Mr. Connon. Either Mr. Carey or Mr. Beveridge / 

Mr. Wrarr. Yes: Tam sure that one or the other. I don’t know 
who asked me to do it. 

Mr. Connon. Who were the officers of the ‘Test Fleet Corp. when 
vou organized it 4 

Mr. Wrarr. Well, I was president of it. 

Mr. Connon. And the other names ¢ 

Mr. Wrarr. Somebody in my office, I think it was L. J. Colson, it 
inay have been Charles Hudson at that time, somebody in my house. 
Mr. Connon. Miss Colson succeeded Hudson / 

Mr. Wrarvr. Yes; she is the secretary and treasurer of it now. 

Mr. Connon. Who were the stockholders of Test Fleet Corp. / 
Mr. Wrare. A woman by the name of Johnson, and it starts with 
>? 

Mr. Conpon. Poszywak ¢ 

Mr. Wrarr. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Miss Josephine Poszywak ? 

Mr. Wrarr. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. They are exclusive owners or stockholders of Test 
Fleet Corp., is that right? 

Mr. Wrarr. They are today. 

Mr. Connon. They were then too, is that correct ¢” 

Mr. Wrarr. No. Again altogether on my memory, I would say 
under our ordinary procedure in Tennessee, either T or Mr. Hudson 
or Miss Colson in my office was the original subscriber to the stock 
and it was immediately transferred to the ladies. 

Mr. Connon. Within a matter of days? 

Mr. Wrarr. I think probably the same day. Their money was 
used to pay for the stock. 

Mr. Connon. You referred to “their money.” TI presume you are 
talking about Miss Johnson and Miss Poszywak ? 

Mr. Wrare. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. What evidence is there that there was money passed 
for that stock 

Mr. Wrarve. Again, Tam just relying on my memory, and I am sorry 
you did not tell me, T would have been delighted to bring that file 
with me. I would say that they probably gave me checks payable 
to me, and if Tam not mistaken, in this particular case that money, 
the checks were endorsed and deposited to the account of Test Fleet 
Corp. ina bank in St. Louis, endorsed by me. 

Mr. Connon. Now, you are not confusing a loan that you received 
from the bank in St. Louis, are you, with the checks that vou received ? 

Mr. Wrare. I don’t know anything about a loan—yes, I do too, 
about some financing of some of the tractors. No; I am not confus- 
ing it. 
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Mr. Conpon. I do not want to confuse you, now, but you have a loan 
involved there. You are talking about the Mercantile Bank of St. 
Louis, I presume that is what you are trying to remember. 

Mr. Wrare. That is right. No; Iam not confused about that. 

Mr. Connon. Whose checks were they? Were they personal 
checks ¢ 

Mr. Wrare. The two ladies. 

Mr. Connon. You are positive that you received a check from Miss 
Josephine Poszywak and Miss Alice Johnson ¢ 

Mr. Wrarr. They were the two ladies. 

Mr. Connon, Or was that a credit transaction ¢ 

Mr. Wrare. No; [ am sure that it wasn’t. If I am not mistaken 
there were two $1,500 checks and a $1,000 check, and they were made 
payable to me and I endorsed them over to the bank for deposit to 
Test Fleet Corp., and delivered the certificates that had been issued 
to me, endorsed in blank to the 2 ladies, and they later transferred 
them on the books. 

Mr. Crype Smiru. You sold your stock for nothing ? 

Mr. Wrare. I didn’t pay anything for it, sir. It was their money 
that was used. 

Mr. Connon. You referred to Beidler a few minutes ago, that it 
might have been Beidler. 

Mr. Wrare. Beidler might have called me and asked me to form 
the corporation. 

Mr. Connon. Tow is that Beidler was elected vice president with- 
out his knowledge in this corporation ¢ 

Mr. Wrarr. I don’t know that he was. TI am sure it was with his 
knowledge. 

Mr. Conpon. I think you did state for the record that Test Fleet 
leases its equipment entirely to Commercial Carriers: is that correct / 

Mr. Wrapr. Yes, sir: to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Conpon. Are you familiar with the operation income of that 
firm ? 

Mr. Wrarer. I see the statements. 

Mr. Connon. How much equipment was involved when they first 
went in business ? 

Mr. Wrarve. Mr. Condon, [ can’t remember that. T would say there 
was 6 or 8 or 10 trucks at the most. I think they later added some. 
That is when that financing you are talking about took place. 

Mr. Convon. As far as the employees are concerned of Commercial 
Carriers and Test Fleet Corp., do you know what union those employ- 
ees belong to? 

Mr. Wrarr. The driver employees? 

Mr. Connon. The drivers and docks. 

Mr. Wrare. Teamsters. 

Mr. Connon. In fact, you would say that the majority of the em- 
ployees of that type of an operation is under the control and leadership 
of International Brotherhood of Teamsters? 

Mr. Wrarr. You have more drivers than you have any other class 
of employees in the trucking business, sir. 
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Mr. Connon. Incidentally, prior to the Test Fleet Corp., the crea- 
tion and organization of the Test Fleet C orp., What would you say as 
far as percentage is concerned, when it comes to Commercial Carriers, 
of which you were vice president, what would you say their operation 
consisted of in el to their own equity and broker-driver per- 
centage 

Mr. Wrare. Well, the trailers were usually owned by Commercial 
Carriers, although I think there are some companies that leased 
trailers toCommercial Carriers. I believe that susbtantially all of the 
tractors were leased tractors, and I think at one time—I am going 
back on my memory again—there were as many as 500 lessors at Com- 
mercial Carriers when they were operating a thousand tractors. 

Mr. Connon. Just a few months prior to this particular organiza- 
tion, I think in April or March of what was it, 1950, you had that 
situation, broker-drivers in Commercial Carriers; is that true ? 

Mr. Wrarve. Yes, sir. Was it 1950 that Test Fleet was formed ? 

Mr. Connon. I believe so, 

Mr. Crype Smiru. 1949. 

Mr. Connon. March of 1949, 

Mr. Wrare. 1949. 

Mr. Connon. Did Miss Johnson or Miss Poszywak, to your knowl- 
edge, ever participate in the management of Test Fleet Corp. ? 

Mr. Wrare. To my know ledge, only to the extent of inquiring 
whether or not there was money available for a dividend. Mr. Bei- 
der ran the company. 

Mr. Connon. The accounting function? 

Mr. Wrarr. He ran it all, as far as I know. 

Mr. Connon. Which, in effect, is an accounting function ? 

Mr. Wrarr. Substantially. 

Mr. McKenna. What is Mr. Beidler’s full name? 

Mr. Wrarve. His nickname is Al, I think it is R. FE. or E. R. 

Mr. Connon. Who made a request for $15,000 from the Test Fleet 
Corp. to the National Equipment Corp., or who passed on it? 

Mr. Wrare. I think you have that backwards. Again, if my recol- 
lection is correct, there was no loan from Test Fleet—what was the 
other name of the other company ? 

Mr. Connon. National Equipment. 

Mr. Wrare. National didn’t loan anything to Test Fleet, and as far 
as T know Test Fleet didn’t borrow anything from National. 

Mr. Connon. They did not loan any money at all to National Equip- 
ment Corp? You are positive of that? 

Mr. Wrarr. No. I think what you are talking about is they guar- 
anteed a loan of National, Test Fleet guaranteed a loan of National. 

Mr. Convo. To whom did they guarantee the loan? 

Mr. Wrarr. Some bank where National had borrowed the money. 
And I don’t know whether it was $15 000 or what sum it was. That 
is the ~ time I ever heard of National. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Wrape, is it the usual practice of trucking con- 
cerns—you are theoretically an employer representative and officer of 
the trucking concerns, but you say you are of Commercial Carriers— 
is it a usual practice of trucking concerns to set up corporations only 
for the benefit of union officials or their relatives ¢ 

Mr. Wrare. Well 

Mr. Connon. Especially when they have to negotiate with them ? 
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Mr. Wrare. I can’t answer the question the way you put it. 

Mr. Conpon. I am only drawing on your experience. 

Mr. Wrarr. I don’t know of any other rental company that was 
owned by anybody that was connected with the union, if that is what 
you mean. 

Mr. Convon. You think that is a rather unusual situation ? 

Mr. Wrare. Well, I don’t know if it is unusual or not. I know the 
reason Why it was done. 

Mr. Connon. What was the reason? Why was it done / 

Mr. Wrarr. There were any number of lessor companies, and 
anybody who would furnish the capital to Commercial Carriers and 
furnish the equipment, they were happy to make the arrangement 
to lease from them. There were at one time—We had thirty-odd 
companies from whom we were leasing in addition to the individual 
owners who owned one or more tractors. There is a good economic 
reason for it if you are interested in it. 

Mr. Conpvon. I am sure there is a good economic reason as far as 
the relationship between the type of corporation of commercial car- 
riers, and leasing corporation that has had experience in the business 
and could be trusted to uphold the responsibilities of a contractor, I 
fully agree with you; but I am talking about a corporation that seems 
to arrive on the scene as a surprise to most people. 

Mr. Wrare. Well, I wouldn't say that was the economic reason 
that was in back of it, Mr. Condon, at all. There were any number 
of companies there whose owners had no experience and who simply 
furnished the capital to buy the equipment to lease to Commercial, 
and there is nothing unusual about that in the trucking business. 

Mr. Criypr Smirn. Were any of those companies owned by labor 
ollicials ¢ 

Mr. Wrave. That is what I said, I never knew of anyone. 

Mr. Connon. The only one you are familiar with is the Test Fleet 
Corp. ? 

Mr. Wrare. That is the only one I am familiar with. 

Mr. Connon. Do you know Mr. Carney Matheson ? 

Mr. Wrare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Convon. Was Mr. Carney Matheson an officer of the Test Fleet 
Corp. at the time it was set up ¢ 

Mr. Wrarr. Never as far as I know. 

Mr. Convon. Did he ever have any connection at all with Mr, Bert 
Beveridge or Walter F. Carey in their capacities as owners of Com- 
mercial Carriers ? 

Mr. Wrare. There are occasions when I employed Matheson’s firm 
as general counsel of Commercial Carriers, for Commercial Carriers. 

Mr. Connon. Prior to the setup—— 

Mr. Wrare. Since 1938, 1939, when I first became general counsel 
of Commercial Carriers, 

Mr. Connon. In fact, more or less, Mr. Carney Matheson has car- 
ried on a great deal of legal representation at your request in the 
local area; is that right? 

Mr. Wrarr. Not directly; indirectly, yes. 

Mr. Convon. Well, indirectly. 

Mr. Wrarr. He does all of the negotiating for all of the automo- 
bile transporters. 
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Mr. Connon. National Automobile Transporters Association, Tam 
familiar with that. 

Mr. Wrare. That is correct. 

Mr. Connon. I am talking about more or less of a personal nature. 

Mr. Wrare. His representation—or his firm—of Commercial Car- 
riers was only on a very few occasions. It was when I had conflicts 
and couldn't represent them. 

Mr. Horrman. When could you get your file here? If vou called 
your office could you not get it air mail? 

Mr. Wrare. Yes, sir. Tam sure I ean. 

Mr. Horrman. That would be an easier way for everybody. That 
would avoid all appearance of reluctance to testify or of covering up. 

Mr. Wrarr. I did not mean, Mr. Hoffman, to be reluctant at all. 
If there is any particular 

Mr. Horrman. That would avoid everything. If we had just told 
you to bring it it would have helped. 

Mr. McCase. I have to admit. Mr. Wrape asked me what matters we 
wanted to talk about. IT was unable to tell him. We cannot blame 
him. 

Mr. Wrare. I have a secretary that works until about 10 o'clock 
every night and I can call her, if there is any particular thing that 
you want to know that is in my file. 

Mr. Horrman. Just send the file up. That will tell what money you 
paid and what dividends were paid? 

Mr. Wrarr. No, sir. You will get that off the books. 

Mr. Conpvon. Did Mr. Beveridge ever state to you that he would like 
to set up a business for a couple of friends of his? 

Mr. Wrare. Oh, yes, sir. T have set up 

Mr. Connon. I am speaking in relationship to the Test Fleet Corp. 

Mr. Wrarr. Well, somebody at Commercial Carriers, and as I 
say—— 

Mr. Connon. Wasn't that in effect just about the terminology when 
you first heard about it ? 

Mr. Wrarr. Well, something like that. There was—— 

Mr. Horrman. Just tell us what you remember, tell us the cireum- 
stances in your own words. 

Mr. Wrare. I was just trving to think, Mr. Hoffman. At Com- 
mercial I must have set up 30 or 40 different companies, then we had 
a barge line and we had the same leased water equipment, and in most 
of those companies there were people entirely disconnected from 
Commercial Carriers who were willing to furnish the money to buy 
the trucks. There were a large numbr of them who were friends of 
Mr. Carey's or Mr. Beveridge’s, and some of them were relatives, and 
I know one was set up for a minister at a church that one or the other 
one was interested in, and he put on 2 or 3 trucks. 

Mr. Connon. As far as the Test Fleet Corp. is concerned, Mr. 
Wrape, one of the reasons why you like to, or we will say Commercial 
Carriers or any other company likes to get rid of personal ownership 
is because of the fact that a driver might burn the tractor up and also 
have a route which terrain is mountainous and it cuts down the trac- 
tor’s life and thereby boosts up the overhead of your operation. In 
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connection witli Test Fleet Corp, do you know the run that they had, 

and what type of car they carried ¢ 

Mr. Wrare. [think Ido. Idid not have : anything to do with opera- 
tions. Commercial carries every kind of cars out of Detroit except 
the Ford products, and they were used, as T understand it, indis- 
criminately, all of then were. 

Mr. Coxpox. Do you know what Test Fleet's operations in con- 
nection with Commercial Carriers were, what type of car they car- 
ried ¢ 

Mr. Wrare. I understood they carried every type of car wherever 
they were needed. ; 

Mr. Connon. You have not heard that they carry Cadillacs ¢ 

Mr. Wrarr. Exclusively? No. 

Mr. Connon. Do you know the run that they have ¢ 

Mr. Wrarr. No, sir. I understood it was just that they were on 
a board and whatever truck was up, the next truck out took the next 
load, that is the way I understood it. 

Mr. Conpon. You are not familiar with that for the most part they 
run in flat country from here to Chicago and to St. Louis ¢ 

Mr. Wrarr. No. 

Mr. Horrman. What is the other company ¢ 
company 

Mr. Conpox. According to Mr. Wrape’s testimony he set up many 
corporations. 

Mr. Crype Smirn. Was the $4,000 paid for the purchase of the 
stock sufficient to finance the 6,8, or 10 tractors that they bought / 

Mr. Wrare. I don’t recollect whether it was or wasn’t. I wouldn't 
have had anything to do with that. Mr. Beidler would have handled 
that. 

Mr. Criype Smirn. Would that be enough money to finance 6 
10 trucks or tractors ¢ 

Mr. Wrarr. Yes. You pay 10 percent down on them and that 
would have financed $40,000 worth of tractor equipment, and a Chev- 
rolet truck, 1 guess, is around $3,000. 

Mr. Connon. With the permission of the committee [ would say 
that is all we have to ask. Mr. Hoffman, have you anything else / 

Mr. Horrman. No. If he will get that file it will help us out. 

Mr. Conpox. When you ask your secretary, I would like to see the 
complete file on the Test Fleet Corp. that you maintained in your 
office, setting forth especially this misunderstanding about the loans 
between National Equipment and Test Fleet Corp., oy National Equip- 
ment borrowing from ‘Test Fleet Corp. 

Mr. Wrare. I probably have copies of the minutes, and other than 
that I would not bask anything in my files on that. But if there was 
au minute drawn I drew it. I have a recollection of a guarantee and 
a loan. 

Mr. Connon. I think that is all, sir. 

Mr. Smrru. When you set up this organization and you got this 
Johnson woman and Poszywak, did you know they were connected 
with James Hoffa? 

Mr. Wrare. I understood they were. 
them, 


Mr. Connon. When T asked you before whether it was Mr. Beve- 


Is there another 


I had seen neither one of 


ridge or Mr. Carney that asked you to set up this business for a couple 
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of friends of theirs, you knew at that time, Miss Poszywak and Miss 
Johnson were in some way related to Mr. Hoffa or Mr. Brennan, his 
lieutenant in the union ? 

Mr. Wrarr. I knew it immediately thereafter, or at that time. I 
don’t recall which. 

Mr. McKenna. Wasn't there any discussion of that fact at that 
time 

Mr. Wrare. No, they wouldn’t have told me, it was just to set up 
a corporation. lf my recollection is correct they called me on the 
telephone, or somebody called me on the telephone, and told me what 
size corporation they wanted, the purpose, and we got a Tennessee 
charter, as we did in a number of instances, sometimes we got Dela- 
ware ones, depending on what the size of it was. 

Mr. Connon. Do you know where Mr. Bert Beveridge is now, sir? 

Mr. Wrare. I haven’t—sure, I think he is in Texas where he lives. 
He was a week ago. 

Mr. Smirn. Very well, thank you, very much. 

(Whereupon, at 8:50 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed subject 
to the call of the chairman.) 
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[louse or 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON Union Wevrare Funps 
AND Lapor RackererrinG tN THE Derrorr 
oN Epucarion Lapor, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The subeommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:55 a. m., in room 
859, Federal Building, Detroit, Mich., Hon. Wint Smith (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Smith, Hoffman, and Landrum. 

Present also: John O. Graham, chief clerk, Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor; Edward A. MeCabe, general counsel, Conimittee on 
Education and Labor; William F. McKenna, general counsel, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; Clyde W. Smith, investigations 
counsel, Committee on Government Operations; Lester P. Condon, 
chief investigator, Committee on Government Operations; and Frank 
V. Battle, investigator, Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Smirn. The committee will please come to order, 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Paul Smith. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimany you are about to give in 
the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you, God? 

Mr. Smiru. do. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL L. SMITH, FLINT, MICH. 


Mr. Horrman. Perhaps it would aid in following the testimony 
this morning if I would state the purpose of it. Speaking generally 
and broadly, the purpose this morning is to show that Mr. James R. 
Hoffa, one of the officers in the teamsters union with authority a little 
less than that of Dave Beck, forced 9 union members out of the Flint 
Local 332—2 of them were later taken back—so that he might take 
over the business that they had been carrying on. ‘They had been 
operating carriers hauling merchandise, automobiles primarily, L 
believe. 

A corporation was formed where Alice Johnson Brennan and Jose- 
phine Poszywak, Hoffa's wife, were the two principal stockholders, 
and it took over the business and carried it on at a profit. 

You gentlemen who are familiar with the Bible recall it is somewhat 
similar to that incident where David sent the captain out to get him 
killed so he would get his wife, only in this case it was the business 
they were after and not women. 

Very well. Will you identify yourself? 
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Mr. Tam Paul L. Smith, Flint, Mich. 

Mr. Horrman. And you are how old, and have lived there how long ? 
Mr. Pact Smiri. I have lived in Flint practically since 1919; after 
got out of the Army from World War I. 

Mr. Horrman. And your business? 

Mr. Siri. worked for Motor Car—commercial carriers, 
automobile carriers, from May 6, 1987, up until December 23, 1948, 
when I was fired for not reporting back to work. 

Mr. Horrman. Will vou tell us briefly, nevertheless, so that we can 
get the picture, what happened at that particular time which caused 
you to sever your connections, or which caused somebody else to sever 
your connec tion with the carriers? 

Mr, Paun Sairn. The whole picture is that out of approximately 
150 men there was 9 of us made to go for the strike in Flint, at which 
time the 7 of us were blackballed from hauling automobiles, which I 
have been in the automobile game hauling cars since the early days of 
it, in the 60 footers, 

Mr. Horeman. For approximately how many years? 

Mr. Paut Smiru. I first started to drive a car trailer in 1928, 1929, 
before Anchor Motor Freight was in existence, when it was Murray 
J. Daley Driveaway. 

Mr. Horrmayn. Did you during that time own your own equipment ? 

Mr. Sverre. owned my own truck and trailer. My trailer 
sat behind my house all during World War II. There was approxi- 
mately 9 tanks and probably 15 hay balers sitting around the city of 
Flint owned by the various men that had worked there. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean these seven? 

Mr. Paunt Sourru. No. All of the seven didn’t own all of their 
own units. 

Mr. Horrman. Now that we may understand, some drivers owned 
their own equipment, and some did not? 

Mr. Paci Siri. Well, some of the men owned a tractor, and 
hauled a company trailer; some men owned tractor and trailer; they 
owned the complete unit. After the war Motor Car did not get to 
come back into Flint, although they owned the permits, and Automo- 
bile Carriers took them over. They started to haul the Buick auto- 
mobiles out of Flint after the war. 

Mr. Horrman. Who were the automobile carriers you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Paun Smiri. Automobile Carriers was Bert B. Beveridge and 
Walter F. Carey. They are the two owners of Automobile Carriers. 

Mr. Horrmanx. Who owned Commercial ? 

Mr. Pavut Smiru. Commercial was owned by Walter F. Carey and 
Bert B. Beveridge. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you give us any description as to who they were, 
so as to identify them? 

Mr. Pact Siri. Sir? 

Mr. Horrman. Give us a description, I say, so as to identify those 
two men. 

Mr. Paut Surrn. Those two men, if they are in here—— 

Mr. Horrman. I mean by the way of business, 

Mr. Pavei Sarr. Well, they used to be the—Walter F. Carey was 
the partner of Delbert Travers, the owner of Motor Car permits. 
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They operated out of Pontiac and Flint, Motor Car did. And Com- 
mercial was a subsidiary of Motor Car Transport up until the war. 
During the war they agreed to split. Bert B. Beveridge and Walter 
IF. Carey took over ‘the Commercial permits entirely, and the equip- 
ment of the entire organization, and they operated Commercial out 
of Detroit all during the war. And after the war Motor Car did not 
have a chance to come back into Flint after the war: they was froze 
out of that right quick. But I do have letters from Motor Car right 
after the war asking me if I wanted to own equipment there again, 
and IT said “Yes.” And T already had a truck and trailer sitting at my 
home then. And they wanted to know if I wanted any more equip- 
ment, and I said “Yes”, I would take another outfit. But they didn’t 
get a chance to come bac ‘k in through: I don’t know—some political 
pressure, some connections—Bert Beveridge and Walter Carey, prob- 
ably with the head of General Motors at the present time. 

Mr. Horrman. Are you married? 

Mr. Surru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You have a wife and how many children? 

Mr. Paun Smiru. A wife and two children. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you have any other income now except what you 
earn with your truck ¢ 

Mr. Suiru. do not earn a dime with a truck. drive for 
Arthur E. Summerfield, as a wrecker driver. 

Mr. Horrman. As a what? 

Mr. Suirit. As a wrecker driver. 

Mr. Horrman. You do not own any equipment that you use? 

Mr. Pact Smiri. No, I don’t own any. Last year I gave a 600 GM 
away and sold my trailer in the steel outfits. 

Mr. Horrman. And your income now compares how with what it 
was when you were operating previous to the time you were black- 
balled ¢ 

Mr. Paut Siri. It doesn’t begin to compare. I just make a good 
living now, that is all. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Give us aproximately the figures. 

Mr. Oh, I will earn about $4,500 a year. 

Mr. Horrman. Now? 

Mr. Siri. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Then you earned approximately what ? 

Mr. Well, then it varied, naturally. It all depended 
on what the condition of your equipment was. 

Mr. Horrman. Give us a rough estimate so we know something 
about it. 

Mr. Paun Oh. probably $6,000, 

Mr. Horrman. You said you were blackballed. What do you mean 
by that¢ How were you blackballed ¢ 

Mr. Paci Siri. What I mean by blackballing is that when I was 
fired they put the blackball on me with the NATA, the National 
Automobile Transporters Association, 

Mr. Horrman. What is that? Wait a minute. What is that, the 
National Transporters? What is that? 

Mr. National Automobile Transporters Association. 

Mr. Horrman, What is it? 
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Mr. Paui Smiri. Well. it is an organization of the various hanline 
companies, the same as the chamber of commerce, or the National 
Manufacturers Association, or anything like that. 

Mr. Horrman. Tell us what reason you have to say that you were 
blackballed. 

Mr. Pact Saari. As a truckdriver over the vears T have as good a 
record in hauling automobiles as any man could have. While T was 
associated with Motor Car Commercial Carriers and Automobile 
Transport T had an accidert-free record. T have won every award 
that vou can possibly think of, both in the national associations; T 
have got pins to throw away; TI have a gold watch from Anchor Motor 
Freight. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean your record was good as a driver, owner- 
operator? 

Mr. Paci Suiri. All the way through, owner-operator and driver. 

Mr. Horrman. Had vou had any difficulty with any of the people 
from whom you derived business? 

Mr. Suir. No: T did not. 

Mr. Horrman. And that covered a period of how many years, 
approximately ? 

Mr. Paci Siri. From 1937 until the war in 1942, then T went to 
work on another job delivering house trailers for the Government 
through—— 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, then after you came back and got into local 
332 

Mr. Paci Smirn. Well, T was a member of local 332 all the time. I 
have been a member of it since 1933. 

Mr. Horrman. Then you had some trouble in local 332. That was a 
strike, was it not? 

Mr. Paci Smurri. Yes, we had a strike up there. 

Mr. Horrman. Without going into the merits of that, tell us briefly 
what it was? T mean why? 

Mr. Pact. Suirn. Well, the strike was to try to take and cure the 
grievances that was outstanding that couldn’t be cured any other way. 
Tt was a unanimous strike, but over 100 and some to maybe 1 or 2—T 
don’t know the exact record right now—but it was so unanimous that 
it wasn’t funny. 

Mr. Horrman. But it did not have the sanction of the union, did it? 

Mr. Paci Sairir. We complied in every possible way that we pos- 
sibly could with the Taft-Hartley law and the Bonine Tripp Act. 
We tried to make that strictly as legal a strike as anybody possibly 
could. But when vou go on strike without the authority of James 
Hoffa, he is the one that determines whether it will be legal or a wild- 
cat strike. 

Mr. Horrman. That is a rather broad statement. Give us your 
reasons for that belief on your part. 

Mr. Pacr Sire. Well, he came up there and jumped down our 
throats. 

Mr. Horrman. That isa good expression, but, if you can, state more 
as to what he did. 

Mr. Paci Suirn. He came up there and told us that we were en- 
tirely wrong, we was treading on the Taft-Hartley law and everything 
else. And I said, “Fine. ‘That is what vou are paid for.” 
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Mr. Horrman. Did he tell vou how and in what way you were 
violating it ? 

Mr. Saari. No, he didn't. 

Mr. Horrman. He just said you were wrong? 

Mr. Pav. Suirn. He said we were wrong, we was violating the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr. Horrman. And was anyone—— 

Mr. Pav Sirn. I said, “Fine. That is what vou are paid for, 
to tell us so.” 

Mr. Horrman. All right. Name whoever was with him, name them, 
and give us what conversation took place. 

Mr. Pavut Snrrn. I don’t know who was with him. That ocenrred 
over at a restaurant on the corner of Port and Beach Street in Flint. 
At that time the union hall was located across from the county court- 
house and the jail. the 900 block on Beach Street. 

Mr. Horrman. Was there anv meeting of the union in connection 
with this strike, or the calling of this strike? 

Mr. Pact Suirn. Afterward there was a meeting, after we—— 

Mr. Horrman. After vou had gone out on strike ? 

Mr. Paci Suiru. After we talked to Hoffa over there that day. 
then they had meetings, and they had them regularly for a long while. 
And it wound up with when the strike was called I was in Tonia, Mich. 
T have my log book with me that I was out the day that that strike 
was called, on a load, getting a load of 

Mr. Horrman. Let me see if I get this right. Practically, would 
you say, 90 percent of the members of that union—— 

Mr. No, not of the union. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, not of the union? 

Mr. Pavut Suirn. Of the vard involved. which was Commercial 
Carriers. After all—— 

Mr. Horrman. What percentage of the men who were doing the 
work in that particular vard had these grievances and wanted to go 
on strike ? 

Mr. Patt. Smirn. It was in excess of 95 percent. 

Mr. Horrman. Did vou try to present that to Hoffa ? 

Mr. Pact Smirn. We done everything under the sun we could do. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you do? 

Mr. Pact Suirn. To try to straighten things out. 

Mr. Horrman. What. did vou do? How did you contaet him? 
What did vou tell him ? 

Mr. Paut Sairn. Well, men met with Hoffa, and they met with 
the various—the owners down at the Hotel Durant after they had 
kicked our trucks off. The kicking of our trucks off occurred a month 
before the strike. And during this month there was a lot of meet- 
ings, headaches, and everything else. 

Mr. Horrman. What reason, if any, was given for what you call 
the kicking of vour trucks off ? 

Mr. Pact Smirn. He didn’t give us any reasons other than that he 
intended to own himself. 

Mr. Horrman. Who said that ? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Beveridge. 

Mr. Horrman. That is Walter 

Mr. Pavt Smirn. Mr. Beveridge carried the ball for Carey. 
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Mr. Horrman. Bert Beveridge ¢ 

Mr. Paut Bert B. Beveridge. 

Mr. Horrmay. He is the fellow who later on went into the business 
that you people had been—— 

Mr. Patu Smiru. Oh, no, no. Mr. Beveridge was one of the half 
owners of Commercial Carriers. 

Mr. Horrman. The only purpose that I can see—and you can cor- 
rect me if Lan wrong—was to get you gentlemen who owned trucks 
off the payroll so some other trucks owned by someone else 

Mr. Paun Sarru. Since the strikes, since we have been kicked off 
and everything else, the real indication of what was happening was 
that Hotfa and Bert B. Beveridge concocted a deal among themselves 
to cause this strike because they was operating under Motor Car per- 
mits out of Flint. They didn’t own permits out of Flint. So, through 
this they worked a fast one on Motor Car in which they grabbed the 
permits, because Motor Car couldn't furnish equipment for Flint 
during that strike. And as far as Tam concerned, the payotf on it 
was that James Hoffa and Bert Brennan, their wives, owned Test 
Fleet after the deal was over. 

Mr. Horrman. Test Fleet Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Smiri. Yes. 

Mr. Horeman. And what did Test Fleet Corp. do ¢ 

Mr. Paci Sairu. Well, Test Fleet was just- 

Mr. Horrman. Among other things, it took over the business that 
you had been doing ¢ 

Mr. Paut Smiru. Well, they took over some of the business that 
some of us men had been performing. They became one of the big 
brokers that was involved in the Commercial setup after we was gone. 

Mr. Horrman. That word “broker” might tend to cause some con- 
fusion. When you use it what do you mean? 

Mr. Paut Smrru. A broker is an organization or an individual 
that may own a truck and haul a company trailer, they may own a 
fleet of trucks and haul company trailers. In other words, they 
are a lessor to the parent company or the holder of the permit. 

Mr. Horrman. They are engaged in the transportation business 

Mr. Paci Smiru. Yes. They are just the same as I was. I was 
a broker for years. 

Mr. Horrman. And then they either own or lease a part of the 
equipment they use ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Paut Sauru. Well, they furnished the equipment that we 
originally used to in the line of a tractor, because that it is what it 
wound up to after the war, they made us sell our trailers to them. 
But, oh, it was perfectly fine after the war for us guys to take our 
trailers back there to their place because they didn’t have equipment 
in which to handle their own business. But they couldn't have one 
spark of loyalty or decency in which to leave those men that had 
held on to their equipment all during the war at probably a good 
sacrifice on our part, they couldn't leave us when we furnished them 
the equipment wn needed desperately after the war to stay there 
with it, 

Mr. HorrMan. Well, at that time you were not only drivers but part 
owners of equipment ? 
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Mr. Paci Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You spoke about this blackballing but you did not 
finish it up. Just how did this National Association that you talk of 
blackball you ¢ 

Mr. Paci Smirn. Well, I went over there to Anchor Motor Freight 
although Anchor is not a member 

Mr. Horrman. You got along where you said your previous record 
as a carrier was good, 

Mr. Pact Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Do you know whether the record of these other men, 
these other six men was also good as drivers and operators of trucks ¢ 

Mr. Pavt Smirnu. I can say that out of the 7 of us there was at 
least 4 of the 7 that had—I will say the whole works had good 
records; maybe 1 or 2 of them had an accident charged against them. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. Now get on about your blackballing. 

Mr. Suiru. Well, went over to Anchor Motor Freight to 
see about a job, although they are not a member of the NATA. Years 
ago they were a member but they are not a member today. But they 
go along with the rest of the National Automobile Transporters on 
things that they do. And I went to Complete Auto Transit about 
a job. I got the old runaround. They didn’t want a man that had 
vears of no-accident driving——— 

Mr. Horrman. Well, he did not say that to you, did he? 

Mr. Paci Suiru. No; they didn't say it, they just gave me the 
runaround, and that is it. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Who else did you go to? 

Mr. Pact Smirn. | went to F. J. Boutell Co. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you get the same treatment ¢ 

Mr. Pact Siri. They are a member of the NATTA, and so is 
Complete. 

Mr. Horrman. What did they tell you? 

Mr. Pact Smiru. Well, they said at that time they wasn't taking 
on any new drivers. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know whether or not they did have trans- 
portation to sell? T mean, that they needed trucks and trailers and 
all to haul merchandise ¢ 

Mr. Pact Suirn. Yes; various friends of mine work in those places. 

Mr. HorrMan. What is that? 

Mr. Paci Smirn. Various friends of mine work in those places. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know of your own knowledge that the busi- 
ness was available had they wanted to give it to you? 

Mr. Pavun It was available. 

Mr. HorrMan. Who else? There are two. 

Mr. Pau Smiru. That is the only 2, and there was 3 of them in 
Flint, you see. There is only four companies in Flint that haul auto- 
mobiles. There is 2 over at Chevrolet Motor Co.. and there is 2 at 
Buick. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you or others, to your personal knowledge, try 
to get business outside of Flint ¢ 

Mr. I didn't. I had a home there—— 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know that some of the others did ¢ 

Mr. Pau Suirn. Maybe some of the others did. Yes: I know some 
of the others did. 
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Mr. Horrman. Go ahead with your story, then, about what hap- 
pened after that. 

Mr. Paun Smirn. Well, it went along until in the spring after we 
was fired, they told us we had to go to Detroit and see Mr. Beveridge. 
We got down to Detroit here to see Mr. Beveridge over at the New- 
burn Yard. He has a concocted story why I was fired. 1 know what 
he said, the reason why I was fired. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the reason he gave ? 

Mr. Paut Smirn. Well, I just wish the ladies wasn’t in here. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t need to use the language. It was bad 
language / 

Mr. Surrn. Yes. He said called him a such and such a name, 
and I told him that if [ ever called it to him | would have been on my 
feet ready to battle, if he wanted to do anything about it. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman, I am confused here when he is talking 
about getting fired. I wonder if I could get a question or two in to get 
some facts. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. As I understand it, you were an owner-operator / 

Mr. Pau. Smiri. T was an owner-operator. 

Mr. Lanprum. By whom were you employed / 

Mr. Sairi. IT was employed by Automobile Carriers. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you leased your equipment that you owned to 
Automobile Carriers ¢ 

Mr. Suirnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, when you called this strike, or you and your 
associates called this strike, against whom were you striking? 

Mr. Pavut Suirru. We was striking against the company that em- 
ploved us. We wasn’t striking against the union. 

Mr. Lanprum. Wait a minute. In your case, then, you were strik- 
ing against whom?’ Automobile Carriers? 

Mr. Paci Smiru. We was striking against Commercial at that time. 
It was Commercial, unless Tam sadly mistaken. 

Mr. Lanprum. You just tell me again who you were emploved by. 
These pronouns you use, they and them, I don’t understand that. I 
am just a farmer. I want to get this thing straight in my mind. 

Mr. Pact Sutrn. Commercial Carriers is who it was at that time. 

Mr. Lanprum. Wait a minute. I don’t mean to antagonize you. 
I am trying to get some information in my mind. If you will answer 
my questions I think we can do it. 

Mr. Paci All right, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. You were employed by whom ?/ 

Mr. Pact Smrru. Commercial Carriers, Inc., Flint division. 

Mr. Lanprum. You leased your equipment to Commercial Carriers ? 

Mr. Snirn. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you owned that equipment yourself ? 

Mr. Paci Siri. I owned the tractor at that time. 

Mr. Lanprum. And others were in the same general situation as 
vou! 

Mr. Paci Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Maybe leasing to another company ? 

Mr. Surru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, then, when you decided to call the strike, you 
individual owners and operators got together and called a strike—— 
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Mr. Pact No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Wait just a minute, 1 want to ask my question 
then you answer it. 

You got together and struck against those to whom you had been 
leasing your equipment Is that right 

Mr. Paut Smirut. You said us owners. It wasn’t us owners. It was 
all the drivers of the company and the owners. 

Mr. Lanprum. Whether they owned or not ¢ 

Mr. Pau. Smiru. Whether they owned or not. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you were striking against the companies which 
owned some of their equipment, and other parts of it was leased to 
them by such men as you‘ 

Mr. Paut Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. When you come around to talking about being fired. 
I don’t quite understand how a man with his own business, his own 
piece of equipment, can get fired. I want to know the meaning of that 
term as you have employed it here. 

Mr. Patt Smiru. Well, it would take a corporation lawyer to really 
dig it out, or, rather, not a corporation lawyer, a man that—— 

Mr. Lanprum. Let me ask another question. Did they just tell you 
that they were not going to lease your equipment any further / 

Mr. Pavi Smiru. They kicked it out a month before the strike. 

Mr. Lanprum. And told you they were not going to lease it any 
more? 

Mr. Paun Snirn. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did they tell vou why they were not going to lease 
it any more ¢ 

Mr. Pau Smirx. They said they was going to take on the equip- 
ment themselves. 

Mr. Lanprum. Going to buy the equipment ? 

Mr. Paunt SmirnH. Yes: they was going to own it themselves. 

Mr. Lanprum. Was your strike in protest of their owning equip- 
ment ? 

Mr. Pavur Suiru. It wasn’t in protest against them owning equip- 
ment. It was a protest against the long-drawn-out procedure of no 
contracts signed for the year—it was something like 11 months into 
the new vear and we still hadn't had a signed contract, the union con- 
tract had not been signed in the year, and we was running way over- 
time. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now you are talking about the union. J am talking 
about the employers. 

Mr. Paut Smirn. That is what the strike was about, that and all the 
various grievances. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, your union headquarters never sanctioned this 
strike? Is that right ¢ 

Mr. Paut Smiru. No, no. The union headquarters didn’t sanction 
the strike, sure not. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did your union headquarters, your local union there, 
approve of the company buying and owning its own equipment ? 

Mr. Pavcz Situ. Well, whether they approved of it or not they 
layed ball so much together that the unions had been opposed to 
orokers all down through their history. 

Mr. Lanprum. The way I get this picture from you, and I want to 
see if Lam right, is you owned your equipment. 


and 
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Mr. Paut Smiru. Yes. 
Mr. Lanprum. And in order to operate that equipment you leased 
toa company which had a permit to transport your automobiles. 
Mr. Paci Yes. 
Mr. Lanprum. And that company decided that it did not want to 
lease your equipment any more, that it was going to buy its own equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. And then you and the drivers associated with you in 
that business decided to strike against that policy! Is that correct ‘ 

Mr. Paci No, not against them owning their own equi;- 
ment. We didn’t strike against that. We struck against the various 
grievances over the year. 

Mr. Horrman. By refusing to give you any more business. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is what lam driving at. 1 want to know what 
it is. I don’t understand 

Mr. Paut Sairu. All of us, when that strike occurred, were drivers. 
There wasn’t a one of us owned equipment on that lot. Our trucks 
had been kicked off a month prior to that. 

Mr. Granam. Had you driven for them after your truck was 
kicked off? 

Mr. Paut Sairn. Yes; here is my logbook right there of the last 
month. 

Mr. McKenna. Let’s start from the inception here and see if we can 
clarify it. 

Did you in August of 1948 get any communication from Bert 
Beveridge? 

Mr. In August of 1948? 

Mr. McKenna. Or about August of 1948, 

Mr. Pact Smirnu. To my knowledge, no; not in August. 

Mr. McKenna. When was the first communication you got with 
respect to this from Mr. Bert Beveridge / 

Mr. Pavi Siren. On the trucks it was sometime in September. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it a written communication ? 

Mr. Paci Suirn. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And what, in substance, did that communication 
say 

Mr. Paci Swiru. That he was going to discontinue the trucks, 
discontinue broker operations. 

Mr. McKenna. That he would discontinue broker operations ? 

Mr. Paci Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Following that was there a meeting of the Commer- 
cial Carriers lot of Union 332? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that a regularly scheduled meeting / 

Mr. Paci No. 

Mr. McKenna. Think that over. The regularly scheduled meeting 
did or did not occur on Tuesdays of the month ? 

Mr. Paci Smiru. They was supposed to, but—— 

Mr. McKenna. Did this meeting fall on the day that the regularly 
scheduled meeting was supposed to fall? Tf you don’t know say so, 

Mr. Paci Srru. can’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Tsee. Who is the head of local 332? 

Mr. Sarrn. At that time it was J.C. Praden. 
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Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether he was present at the meet- 
ing inthe vard of Commercial Carriers in Loeal 332 4 

Mr. Paci Smiru. Yes: he would have been there because he was 
the man that handled the grievances for the car haulers. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether a strike vote was taken then / 

Mr. Patt Smiru. There was a strike vote taken in excess of 90 days 
before the strike occurred, 

Mr. McKenna. A strike vote was taken / 

Mr. Siri. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And what was that strike vote / 

Mr. Pavut Siri. That strike vote was 102 or something to | or 2; 
something like that. 

Mr. McKenna. And that strike vote was taken by Mr.—— 

Mr. Pact Suiru. J.C. Braden. 

Mr. McKenna. By Mr. Braden 

Mr. Patt Suivi. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Now tell us what happened following that. 

Mr. Paci Suirn. Well, after that pr vote was taken they filed 
notice in Lansing, or was supposed to have, and filed notice with the 
Federal Government. That is what he was supposed to have did. 
Whether he did it or not 1 don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Braden make any speeches to the members 
or talk to them individually ¢ 

Mr. aut Surry. Yes: he did. He talked with the fellows. he told 
them that he strictly wanted it legal and everything else. We told 
him that we strictly wanted it legal because we strictly didn’t want 
to take and cause any trouble and get ourselves in trouble. 

Mr. Lanprum. Just a minute now. Let me interpose one question. 
Did he tell you that it was legal or was not legal for vou to strike 
against 

Mr. Siri. He said 

Mr. Lanprum. Wait a minute. To strike against the company for 
wanting to put on its own equipment instead of leasing it? Did he 
tell you that? 

Mr. Paun Smiru. That was an issue that, to my knowledge. wasn't 
even brought up, a strike against them for them replacing our equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Lanprum. That was not one of your grievances, then? 

Mr. Pau. Smiriu. No: that wasn’t one of the grievances, not at that 
time. 

Mr. Lanprum. Excuse me. Mr. McKenna. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether there was any relationship 
between Mr. Braden and Bert Beveridge ¢ 

Mr. Suiru. Yes. Sometime during the war—I can’t say— 
or right shortly afterward, J.C. Braden had bought a farm out there 
in Genessee County some place, and he had went down to La Grange, 
Ind., and bought a flock of blooded pigs, for which he issued a rubber 
check. Well, the check bounced and, according to what we know, Bert 
made the check good. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know that of your personal knowledge, 
though 

Mr. Pact Smirnu. To my personal knowledge. no. But I do know 
that the sheriff from La Grange County in Indiana came up there and 
tried to get Tunk. 
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Mr. McKenna. Who is Tunk? 

Mr. Paun Smirnx. Tunk Braden was J. C. Braden. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Hoffa appear in person in any of these 
meetings, discussing the strike? 

Mr. Paut Sairu. Yes; he did. 

Mr. McKenna, What did he say? 

Mr. Paunt Smirn. Well, Mr. Hoffa came up there once, the one 
time that I was referring to when he Was over at the restaurant before 
the meeting was convened. And we walked into the restaurant, I did, 
and I suppose one of the fellows was needling me, and he said, “Hoffa 
has stopped this strike.” And I said, “Well, who is he? Why should 
he come up here to Flint and try to run our local? Let him run his 
own lousy locals in Detroit. We have always got along up here.” 

Mr. McKenna. What did Mr. Hoffa say? 

Mr. Pauni Sairu. Well, he called me over and he said, “Hey, bud, 
come over here.” And I went over there. And he said, “You don’t 
know who I am, do you?” 

And I said, *No; I don’t know you from Adam’s off ox.” 

He said, “I’m James R. Hoffa.” 

And I said, “Well, that’s nice.” 

And he said, “You're in violation of the Taft-Hartley law if you 
strike up here.” 

And I said, “Fine. That is what you are paid to tell us, that is 
what you draw that salary for. You are an international man. That 
is why you get paid.” 

Mr. McKenna. At any other time did Mr. Hoffa address you or any 
of the members ? 

Mr. Paut Smiru. Yes; he was up there on a night that they had a 
meeting, and they sucked me in to going into that inner office of the 
union hall on a committee. Bert Beveridge was in there, and Hoffa 
was in there. 

Mr. McKenna. What did Mr. Hoffa say? 

Mr. Pact Smiru. Well, Hoffa didn’t say very much in there. He 
strictly left it up to Bert to carry the ball and watched what the 
committee said to Bert. 

Mr. McKenna. This was a union meeting? 

Mr. Pact Smiru. No—well, that there was in the inner office from 
the meeting. 

Mr. McKenna. What did Mr. Beveridge say? 

Mr. Paut Smirn. Well, they got me in there and IT jumped onto 
him about the Art Reynolds deal, when he let a fellow take a brand new 
car trailer, take it out to Structural Steel. The fellow was on the 
southern run down in through Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama 
and Georgia, and he needed power to get over the mountains down 
there, and he had let this fellow take a new car trailer out to Flint 
Structural Steel, cut it up, put a motor in the back end with a remote- 
control drive and everything else. And they wouldn’t do this work 
until they talked to the boss. And they talked to him and he O. K.'d 
it. Then he wound up with leaving the fellow holding the bag, and 
being garnisheed for the bill. 

Mr. McKenna. What did Mr. Beveridge say about your strike at 
that meeting? 
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Mr. Paut Smirnu. Well, in there that night he told me, he said, 
“Paul, you are a good broker. You can go to Detroit and haul my 
Dodges and Plymouths to Texas.” 

Well, I told him something, then 

Mr. Granam. Excuse me a minute. Was Mr. Beveridge a member 
of the local, of the teamsters ? 

Mr. Pau. Smirn. No,no. He was one of the company men. 

Mr. Granam. What was he doing in the union hall ¢ 

Mr. Paun Smiru. Well, he was down there; the union officials had 
had him down there, and they was going round and round, and the 
committee was meeting with him. 

Mr. Granam. Why didn’t they meet with him in his place of 
business ¢ 

Mr. Paut Smiru. His headquarters then was in Detroit down in 
the Newburn yard. I don’t know why they didn’t meet down there. 

Mr. Granam. Was this meeting for the purpose of trying to com- 
promise the differences / 

Mr. Paut Smiru. Trying to straighten things out, yes. 

Mr. Granam. All right. 

Mr. McKenna. After that did a committee, or did not a committee 
of the strikers, attempt to call on Dan ‘Tobin in Indianapolis? 

Mr. Paut Sairu. There was a committee tried to go to Indianapolis. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know anything about that / 

Mr. Paun Smiru. No, I don’t because I wasn’t on that committee. 

Mr. McKenna. Did a committee call on Mr. Casselman, of the 
NLRB? 

Mr. Pau, Smirn. Yes. They came down here to Detroit for that 
during that strike. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you on that committee / 

Mr. Situ. No, I wasn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you present when the committee reported ? 

Mr. Pau Smirn. Yes. He said we was in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley law and that we could be sued for every dime that we ever 
owned. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he say who would sue you / 

Mr. Paun Smuiru. To my knowledge, it was the company could 
get us for damages. 

Mr. McKenna. He didn’t say the United States Government would 
sue you’ 

Mr. Paut Suiri. I am not sure. 

Mr. McKenna. Now was Mr. Kierdoff around at the time of that 
strike? 

Mr. Paut Smitu. There was Herman Kierdoff out of Detroit here 
up there, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether he offered anybody any 
money to make peace / 

Mr. Paut Suirn. He sure didn’t offer it tome. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. After you got that word from Mr. Casselman did 
the men go back to work? 

Mr. Pavun Smita. They went back to work—the deadline was for 
them to go over to Commerical Carriers on Dork Highway, go in 
according to seniority, and that is where, well, we knew down there 
that night us nine was fired. But we had to go over there anyway. 
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Mr. McKenna. You went and stood in line to be rehired? Is that 
right 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they rehire any people that night ¢ 

Mr. Paut Smiru. No; they didn’t hire anybody that night. They 
hired them on the 23d of December. 

Mr. McKenna. Were vou there on the 23d? 

Mr. Paut Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you hired then? 

Mr. Smirn. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was hired and who was not hired / 

Mr. Paci Sairn. Everybody was hired but Charles Bruno, Wil- 
bur Kliss, Harold Cross, Ed Peterson, Milton Stanfill, Arthur Reyn- 
olds, Joce DeLaGuardie, and myself. T think that includes the nine. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any idea why you peopde were not 
rehired ¢ 

Mr. Paci Sairi. No; they didn’t give us any explanation. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know in your own mind? 

Mr. Pact Suirn. Yes; 1 know in my own mind. 

Mr. McKenna. Why? 

Mr. Paun Siri. Because I told Bert off down there in front of 
Hoffa that night. 

Mr. McKenna. Why were the others not rehired# By “Bert” you 
mean Bert Beveridge or Bert Brennan ? 

Mr. Paut Suiru. Bert Beveridge. 

Mr. McKenna. Not Bert Brennan? 

Mr. Oh, no. Bert Brennan didn’t come near Flint. 
1 know Bert when I see him, Bert Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you tell us ina couple of words why the others 
were rehired ? 

Mr. No. He didn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. Do vou know in your own mind? T mean, were 
vou more active in this strike, the group that was more active? 

Mr. Paci Suirn. No: T fought the strike. T got right up there, and 
if they ever read the minutes of that meeting they will find that T told 
them if thev tangled with the Taft-Hartley law and that we was 
really in it, T would pull my membership out of local 332 so fast it 
would make them sick. 

Mr. McKenna. Nine of these persons were not rehired: is that 
right ? 

Mr. Pact. Smirn. Nine. 

Mr. McKenna. But later two were rehired ? 

Mr. Pavcy Surrnu. Later on, a week or two later, Charles Bruno 
and Wilbur Kliss went back to Detroit, seen Bert Brennan and were 
rehired. 

Mr. McKenna. Saw Bert Brennan? 

Mr. Pact Suirru. No: not Brennan. Bert B. Beveridge. 

Mr. McKenna. The other seven of you were not rehired ? 

Mr. Pact. Siri. Oh, no. 

Mr. McKenna. You talked about some of your employment diffi- 
culties subsequent to that. T don’t believe vou mentioned your em- 
ployment in Chicago. When were you employed in Chicago? 
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Mr. Pact Sairu. I was employed in Chieago by Cushman Motor 
Delivery on the Ist day of August 1950, until June of 1952. 1 had 
to mortgage my home for to buy equipment and to go to hauling steel, 

Mr. McKenna. You were employed by Cushman Motor Delivery 
in Chicago until June 1952¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. In May of 1952 did you make a telephone call to 
Detroit 

Mr. made—I come in to Detroit. The vard steward 
told me to call a certain number downtown, whieh I did. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the number, or who was it / 

Mr. Surru. That, don’t know what the number ts. 

Mr. McKenna. Whose number was it / 

Mr. Pavut Suiru. It is too long ago, and I only made the one call. 

Mr. McKenna. Whom were you calling? 

Mr. Pau Smirtnu. I find that I am talking to local 299. 

Mr. McKenna. What is local 2994 

Mr. Pavut Smrrn. Francis Collins and 299 said, “You have been 
working out of the Detroit territory for a couple of years and you 
have never transferred to the Detroit local.” 

Mr. McKenna. Who was president of 2997 

Mr. Pact Smiru. James R. Hoffa is president of 299. And he said, 
“You are going to have to transfer in here.” 

And I said, “The only thing I have got to do is die. I don’t have to 
transfer to vour local. Tama paid-up member, and I am paid a month 
in advance.” 

Mr. Horrman. If you are working out of Detroit shouldn't you 
belong to the local here, or under your union ? 

Mr. Pau Smrru. No. They haven’t made that compulsory. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you offered a position in Chicago in Septem- 
ber of 19527 

Mr. Pavut Suirn. After the steel strike hit I had a big truck and a 
big trailer that I still had to pay some money on, so I parked my steel 
flat, pulled my fifth wheel off and my gas tanks, and I put on a con- 
crete mixer on it, and I hauled ready-mix up in the city of Flint. And 
in September. the early part of September, I got ready to go back 
hauling steel, because it was going all right, and I called Chicago, and 
‘alled Mr. Rodgers, the general manager of the steel division, about 
coming back to work, about getting my outfit ready and bringing it 
down and going to work. I told him I had a tandem in there then and 
that it would be a tandem tandem, and he told me, no, he couldn’t be 
interested with me because T would have to clear with Hoffa in Detroit 
first. 

Mr. McKenna. He said vou would have to clear with Hoffa in 
Detroit before vou were employed / 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he say why? 

Mr. Patri Sirn. Just because Hoffa told him that [T had to take 
and be a member of 299. And I can show you plenty of men in Flint 
that own their own equipment, and they dont belong to 299: they 
belong right at Flint, and are paying their dues there all the time, 
and they are not having a bit of trouble. 
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Mr. McKenna. That is all, I believe. 


Mr. Pavut Smirun. It is just simply that, well, Hoffa knows that I 
am 1 of the 7 rebels of Commercial Carriers, and he strictly wants to 
try to club me into line. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you think if you had joined local 299 all your 
troubles would be over? 

Mr. Pau Smirn. Sir? 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you believe that if you had joined local 299, your 
troubles would have been over ? 

Mr. Pau Smirn. No; I don’t think they would have been over. 

Mr. Horrman. If you had joined and kept your mouth shut they 
would, wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Paut Smiru. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Horrman. What would you have to do? 

Mr. Paut Siri. You would have to get on to your knees for the 
man. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Pact Smirn. Those union officials of our in Flint can’t hardly 
sneeze without asking Hoffa. That is how they are dominated. 

Mr. Horrman. How about Pontiac? Is that the same there? 

Mr. Pact Smrru. No. Dan Tobin—not Dan Tobin, but Dan Keat- 
ing and them guys in Pontiac, and Jimmy Hoffa, and they just see right 
eve to eye. 

Mr. Horrman. I see. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. SuirH. That is all, Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Surrn. All right. 

Mr. Smrru. Hold up your right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give in 
the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you, God? 

Mr. Cross. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD HERBERT CROSS, FLINT, MICH. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Cross. Harold Herbert Cross, 

Mr. McKenna. And your address? 

Mr. Cross. 1402 Lincoln Avenue. 

Mr. McKenna. Your occupation ¢ 

Mr. Cross. Truck driver. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you a member of the Teamsters’ International ? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. You were one of the employees of Commercial 
Carriers in their Flint yard, a member of local 332, when they struck 
in 1948? 

Mr. Cross. I was. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you one of those rehired ¢ 

Mr. Cross. No; I wasn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you seek reemployment at that time / 

Mr. Cross. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. After the strike? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 
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Mr. McKenna. In connection with that strike, had you obtained 
any legal advice as to whether or not it was legal ¢ 

Mr. Cross. We attempted to, ves, but we never could get anyone 

that would tell us exactly whether it was legal or whether it wasn't. 

Mr. McKenna. You employed a lawyer, did you not 4 

Mr. Cross. Yes, we did. 

Mr. McKenna. What was his name? 

Mr. Cross. Well, we talked to Warnard Hart. 

Mr. McKenna. Did vou talk to a lawyer named Hoguet ? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. You hired Mr. Hoguet ? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Is he from New York? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he give you a legal opinion on this? 

Mr. Cross. Yes; he said. as far as he could see, it would be a legal 
strike. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, you were advised by your lawyer 
it was a legal strike? 

Mr. Cross. Not at the time we struck. 

Mr. McKenna. You were advised afterward / 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. At that time you had no opinion? 

Mr. Cross. At that time we had tried to get an opinion but couldn't 
get a definite answer from anyone. 

Mr. McKenna. What has been your employment experience since 
that strike? 

Mr. Cross. Well, I found after applying for several different jobs 
TY was blackballed by the people that was involved in this firing, 
and went several different places for employment and always run 
into the same problem. 

Mr. McKenna. Have vou had any evidence that you are the other 
people were blackballed by the union or by the employers ¢ 

Mr. Cross. Yes. We have had evidence we were blackballed by 
both, cooperation or both. 

Mr. McKenna. What evidence have you you were blackballed by 
the union ? 

Mr. Cross. I had a job before the news got around about the strike 
too much. Thad a job with a firm in Detroit. Yes, in Detroit here. 
And I came down to see about the job and they told me they had an 
extra trailer which | was going to use my tractor to pull, and I went 
back to Flint and come down the next day and was going to come 
down and get the trailer ready and get the tires on it, and one thing 
and another, and was informed by the dispatcher that he couldn’t, 
absolutely couldn’t hire me. So L asked him why, and he said, well, he 
had to get an O. K. through the union hall, and that he hadn’t been able 
to get that O. K. So I waited until that afternoon, and one of the 
owners of the ow ped came, and I talked to him about it, and evi- 
dently they couldn't get an O. K. through the union, and through the 
Michigan ‘Automobile Haulers Association; they couldn’t get an O. K. 
from the two of them. One referred them to the other. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you paid up in your union dues at that time / 
Mr. Cross. Yes. I was on authorization to Commercial Carriers for 
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all the time I worked there, and this happened just shortly after that, 
and T have the record of being a paid-up member. 

Mr. McKenna. Were any charges filed against you ‘ 

Mr. Cross. No. 

Mr. McKenna. No charge was filed against vou in the union ¢ 

Mr. Cross. No. No,sir. Twas published in the papers by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, who, L understand, is an attorney for the union, that these men 
involved in this dispute weren't really hired in Flint, were all ex- 
pelled from the union, So we were none of us ever expelled from the 
union. 

Mr. McKenna. You never got any notice whatever of that nature / 

Mr. Cross. 1 wasn’t expelled because T was a paid-up member. 1 
worked under people that had—were tied with the A. F. of L. union 
all the time. I have ever since. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever pay double dues? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, | did. I worked for Cramer Bros. for a while, and 
they took out union dues, and T have that on my statement, and I have 
canceled checks for it when I went back to Flint, working out of 
Klint, LT paid up for all that same period of time I paid other dues. 
In other words, the dues evidently wasn’t sent to Flint, or something: 
T don’t know. 

Mr. Crype Sairu. Why did you have to pay double dues? 

Mr. Cross. I was in the middle in the deal and I didn’t want to give 
them any argument. I had a truck to work and I had to make a living, 
and IT had run into quite a few obstacles so far, and IT just let them 
take it out, and the first month that they took it out it was marked 
on my pay sheet that it was union dues, and it was marked on there 
“332.” 

Mr. Crype Sairi. If you had disclosed that you were 1 of the 7 
blackballed members would you have been permitted to continue your 
employment in that particular job? 

Mr. Cross. That I don’t know. T got the job by buying a truck 
that was already on the job, and also by knowing the individual I 
bought the truck of who was employed by them, and they just took his 
word for it that, I guess, it was all right, and nothing was ever said 
about it at the time I went to work. 

Mr. Crype Sairxa. Wasn't the reason you paid dues without dis- 
closing that you were a member of 332 to be insured that you could 
maintain that position ? 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

Mr. Crypr Surru. And Mr. Hoffa would not know about it? 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

Mr. Ciype Smirn. You felt that if Mr. Hoffa knew about it he 
would see that you would lose that particular job; didn’t you? 

Mr. Cross. Well, maybe not that I would lose it, but they eventually 
worked me out anyway because IT got poor loads, [ lost money on 
several different occasions, running to New York, and I finally had to 
quit, and started wildeatting. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had any difficulties wildcatting ? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, I run into difficulty unloading a load of freight 
once. 

Mr. McKenna. For what reason? 

Mr. Cross. IT pulled into St. Louis. They wanted my union book 
when IT backed my truck to the dock for them to unload it, and be- 
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cause of this trouble I didn’t necessarily want to show my union book, 
so I asked them 

Mr. McKenna. You were afraid to show it ? 

Mr. Cross. Not afraid. I just didn’t want to have any trouble in 
the wildeatting proposition. Well, yes, vou could say I was afraid 
to show it, for that reason. I didn’t want to have any trouble, getting 
tangled up with the union. 

Mr. McKenna. As a result, you had trouble getting your truck 
unloaded ¢ 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Has that appreciably affected your income, this 
difficulty ¢ 

Mr. Cross. Oh, yes, it surely has. 

Mr. McKenna. How substantially ? 

Mr. Cross. Well, I don’t know how to quote any figures definitely 
on it without looking, but I have lost, I had to sell my home because 
I was in debt on the truck. 

Mr. McKenna. This caused you to sell your home? 

Mr. Cross. This caused me to sell my home. 

Mr. McCane. Mr. Cross, you mentioned awhile ago that this em- 
ployer for whom you wanted to work had to get an O. K. Exactly 
what type of an O. K.? 

Mr. Cross. I can’t give you anything about what type of O. K. he 
had to get. He told me it had to be O. K.’d because he knew I was 
involved in the dispute in Flint. 

Mr. McCane. That is what I wanted to get to. You had made an 
agreement, as I understand it, with this man to go to work for him. 

Mr. Cross. Just a verbal agreement that he needed a man with a 
truck. 

Mr. McCaner. You agreed to go to work for him, you came in with 
your truck, and then he said he would have to have something O. K.‘d. 
Exactly what did he have to have O. K.’d? 

Mr. Cross. Just get a verbal O. K. clearance from the union local. 
That is the way the usual procedure goes if there is any question about 
a man going to work. 

Mr. McCase. He had to get an O. K. from the union hall before he 
could hire you? 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

Mr. McCase. And you had never worked for him before ? 

Mr. Cross. I never worked for him before, and never did go to 
work for him. 

Mr. McCane. Did any of the attorneys you consulted suggest that 
you go to the National Labor Relations Board and file a complaint ? 

Mr. Cross. We went to the National Labor Relations Board. We 
tried our darndest to file a complaint with them, and was always 
given the brushoff, so to speak. 

Mr. McCane. Did you personally go to the Board? 

Mr. Cross. I was down to the Board with attorney Peter Hoguet 
on several occasions. 

Mr. McCane. Did you discuss with the Board this instance where 
the employer had to get an O. K. before you could go to work? 

Mr. Cross. As far as we could get would be Mr. Casselman. 

Mr. McCanr. The representative of the National Labor Relations 
Board ¢ 
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Mr. Cross. As far as we could get, we discussed all the issues of 
the whole thing with him. 

Mr. McCabe. What you are telling us is that you had made an 
agreement to go to work, your prospective employer said he could not 
hire you until he got something O. K.'d with the union, and then you 
went to the National Labor Relations Board and told them the story, 
and that is far as the matter has gone? 

Mr. Cross. I didn’t go directly, no. That didn’t happen just like 
that. I was rather desperate. I had to get my truck to work. 

Mr. McCaner. I do not mean to necessarily imply that it happened 
directly in that order, but is that substantially the case ¢ 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

Mr. Crype Smiru. What did the National Labor Relations Board 
man Mr. Casselman tell you? 

Mr. Cross. He was involved in it when we was out on strike, and 
he told—to start with, what wound the strike up, our union man from 
Flint came to the union hall and told the men that he had been re- 
quested to go to the National Labor Relations Board. They evidently 
wanted to talk to him about the strike. So he wanted one more man 
- go with him, so he picked another man from the men in the group 
of men. 

Mr. Crypr Siri. Just answer the question, Mr. Cross, if you 
will. What did the National Labor Relations Board man tell you 
when your committee appeared and appealed your case to them? 
What did he tell you? Did he tell you that you were wrong or you 
were right or he would help you or wouldn't help you, or what ? 

Mr. Cross. No. He ar § as far as that issue at Gate City—I don't 
recall exactly what his answer was to that accusation. He was told all 
this as a whole picture, the whole picture, and his reaction was to the 
whole picture that we were out on an illegal strike, and that it was 
our fault. And then on the blackball issue and all the issues concern- 
ing this issue, after, when We finally did discuss it with him was after 
the 6-month period was up, and he maintained we couldn’t file any 
charges or couldn't do anything about it after the 6-month period 
was up. 

Mr. Clyde Smiru. I see. 

Mr. McCane. What could an illegal strike in Flint have to do with 
your employment down in Gate City, Detroit, as far as the National 
Labor Relations Board is concerned ? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t know. 

Mr. McCasr. They seem to be separate items. You say 
you discussed the whole picture with him. You gave them each story ? 
Or did you? 

Mr. Cross. We told Mr. Casselman through Peter Hoguet, the com- 
plete story of what happened, how the men had applied for work in 
different. places, what a had been told, how they had been told 
that they couldn’t give them work. I went to Chicago, and the same 
picture. They didn’t tell me where they called. It happened the dis- 
patcher at Gate City did tell me they called the union hall. 

Mr. McCabe. Do you know whether the officials of the National 
Labor Relations Board made any investigation before they told you 
they couldn't do anything? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. At the outset of the thing, when Mr. Casselman’s 
— was that because we were out on this, what they call, illegal 
strike—— 
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Mr. McCase. No. I want to hold on to this Gate City incident. 
That is the one that interests me right at this point. And I want to 
make sure that the record is clear as to whether, to your knowledge, 
the National Labor Relations Board made an investigation, made any 
inquiry into that Gate City incident. 

Mr. Cross. No, I don’t. 

Mr. McCanr. Before they told you there was nothing they could do. 

Mr. Cross. They didn’t specifically tell us there was nothing to do, 
only that the 6-month period was up and they—You see, the union 
officials told us themselves. The union officials were supposed to be 
negotiating on the ironing out of the whole affair. A fter the 6-mont h 
period they told us, “Hell, we ain't going to do nothing for you. 

Mr. McCase. Did you go to the National Labor Relations Board 6 
months after this Gate City problem ¢ 

Mr. Cross. Well, it would be maybe not 6 months. 

Mr. McCane. That is important. 

Mr. Cross. I do have a record of approximately when that had 
taken place. 

Mr. McCape. I won't pursue this any further now, but I wish you 
would make that record available to the committee. 

Mr. Cross. I can’t remember exactly. 

Mr. Granam. Was it less or more than 6 months afterward / 

Mr. Cross. Well, at the time I actually applied for employment it 
was less. As for as going to the National Labor Relations Board, I 
couldn't tell you exactly when that was. 

Mr. McCase. You went to the National Labor Relations Board 
within 6 months after the Gate City company told you they could 
not hire you until something was O.K.’d? Is that a fact / 

Mr. Cross. Within 6 months? 

Mr. McCase. Within 6 months. 

Mr. Cross. No. It was the period when we actually took an at- 
torney down there and tried to file charges, was after 6 months. The 
6 months was up. 

Mr. McCane. You don't need an attorney to file charges. 

Mr. Cross. We did 

Mr. McCase. What I want to know is when, after the Gate City in- 
cident, did you first make this incident known to the National Labor 
Relations Board? I don’t mean precisely the day or the date, but was 
it 2,3, or 10 months? 

Mr. Cross. It wouldn’t be more than 6 months because he was told 
the whole story in 6 months, and I can’t recall whether I went there or 
whether any other fellows went there before that or not. 

Mr. McCastr. When you told him about it did he mention whether 
there was any time limit within which his office could entertain your 
complaint ? 

r. Cross. No; he gave us men to understand—we did go before 
the 6 months was up. 

Mr. McCane. Are you sure? 

Mr. Cross. But I don’t know whether we talked to him about the 
Gate City incident or not in particular. We talked to him about the 
whole setup. He was asked how long we could file charges, and he 
said you could file charges—I don’t remember over a period of years, 
it was a long time—he didn’t mention the 6-month clause until after 
the 6 months was up and we went and talked to him. 
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Mr. McCaze. Let me ask you one further point so I can get it clear. 
You say you went and discussed the whole picture with him. In that 
whole picture was there anything about you men being refused em- 
ployment somewhere else other than—— 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

Mr. McCane. There was a portion of that story dealing with refusal 
of employment? 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

Mr. McCase. Well, now, when you discussed these refusals of other 
employers to hire you what did Mr. Casselman tell you then about the 
time limit ¢ 

Mr. Cross. There was nothing mentioned about any specific time 
limit until after the 6 months was up. 

. Mr. McCane. I thought you said he indicated there was no time 
imit. 

Mr. Cross. No; there was—that was the understanding that he gave 
me, was that there was no time limit on any of these dates. I didn’t 
know there was a 6-month clause. If we had known there was a 
6-month clause and he would have advised us, we would have gone 
down and filed charges before the 6 months was up. 

Mr. McCasne. You said a moment ago later on he told you 6 months 
was the time limit after it had expired. 

Mr. Cross. After the 6 months we went down and tried to file 
charges, and he said he couldn’t take any charges on that. He didn’t 
say definitely he couldn’t take the charges, he said that—well, he gave 
us to understand it would be to no avail. I mean, that he couldn’t 
do anything about it when the 6-month period in the Taft-Hartley 
law was up. 

Mr. McCase. Are you telling us that he first told you you could 
file your charges at any time you wanted to, and then later on he told 
you that he could not entertain them because 6 months had passed by ? 

Mr. Cross. That is it. That is the understanding he gave to me; 
ves, sir. 

Mr. McCase. I want that to be clear in the record, if that is what 
you are telling us. 

Mr. Cross. That is the way I understood it ; yes, sir. 

Mr. McCane. A responsible officer of the National Labor Relations 
Board told you at one time that you could file charges well into the 
future, and later on he told you you could not file them because 6 
months had expired ? 

Mr. Cross. That is right. We went to talk to him one time, Mr. 
Hoguet and myself, and he evidently thought that I was the only one 
that was being done an injustice, or that he could pacify me, so to 
speak, He said maybe he could work out something, make a deal with 
Hoffa to get us back to work. He knew definitely it was Hoffa that 
was stopping it. 

Mr. McCane. Who was going to make a deal? 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Casselman said that——_ 

Mr. McCane. Mr. Casselman, of the Labor Board, said that he 
wanted to make a deal to put you back to work ? 

Mr. Cross. That maybe he could. In other words, he insinuated, 
if that would be satisfactory, he maybe could make a deal. In other 
words, he said that, and Mr. Hoguet was there at the time that he made 
that statement. 
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Mr. McCase. Mr. Landrum, did you have a point? 

Mr. Lanprum. It was about your same point. Did he say maybe he 
could make a deal with Hoffa / 

Mr. Cross. He said that he could maybe make a deal with Hoffa. 
He said, “You have to work out those things, and kind of 2 
that is the word he used, if I remember correctly, was make a deal. 

Mr. Crype Smirn. Mr. Cross, after you fellows were blackballed 
what companies took over the business that you brokers used to 
handle# Do you know any companies in particular that fell heir 
to that business you used to handle? 

Mr. Cross. There was several: Test Fleet, and I don’t know if they 
went in, if they started operating right at that time or not. I know 
that there was—then we started checking the files in Lansing, trying 
to find out some way that maybe we could hold our rights. 

Mr. Ciype Smiru. Do you know who owns Test Fleet ? 

Mr. Cross. No, I didn't. I tried to find out that, and I got as far 
as the place where they file the articles of incorporation in Lansing, 
and they refused to say. 

Mr. Ciypr Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Cross. 

Mr. McCane. Just a moment, Mr. Cross. Would you tell us, as 
closely as you can, the approximate date when Mr. Casselman, of the 
Labor Board, told you, in substance, as you have told us, that he might 
be able to make a deal? Was it 1948, 1949, or what? Give us an idea 
of the date on that. Or do you have any records that would show 
exactly ¢ 

Mr. Cross. Yes, I have a record. TI believe I have records showing 
when Mr. Hoguet was here, and possibly it would show the most exact 
date. 

Mr. McCapr. Would you make that available to the committee ? 
Would you send that to the committee in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to appears at the close of witness’ testi- 
mony.) 

Mr. McCane. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Smirn. As I get this picture, you were blackballed by a union 
so as not to be able to haul trucks. : 

Mr. Cross. Haul automobiles; that is right. 

Mr. SmirH. And then you found later that you were blackballed by 
an employer. 

Mr. Cross. By the cooperation of the two. 

Mr. Smirn. Then as an American citizen you went to an agency that 
is supposed to administer impartially the laws of this land, is that not 
right, when you went to the National Labor Relations Board ? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. And there you got the same name, James R. Hoffa, to 
see him ¢ 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. And he told you that? 

Mr. Cross. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Cross. 
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(A subsequent letter from Mr. Cross follows.) 
Fuint, Micu., December 29, 19538. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON STRIKES AND RACKETEERING, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Please make the following corrections to my testimony before 
your subcommittee on November 24, 1953, in Detroit, Mich. : 

The question which I was unable to answer, to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee, as to when our group had contacted Mr. Kassellman, of the NLRB, and 
asked his advice, was a confusing one, and now that we have had time to check 
the file I have the answer. I was not with the first group that went to see Mr. 
Kassellman, but Mr. Peterson, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. DeLaGuardie, and Mr, Stanfill 
were the ones that went to Detroit and talked to Mr. Kassellman. This meeting 
took place in March 1949, well within the 6-months’ period of limitation set by 
the Taft-Hartley law. There was also a Mr. Wakeman that saw Mr. Kassell- 
man and discussed the strike—this man did not represent the employees, but he 
also talked to Mr. Kassellman within the 6-months’ limitation period, 

Mr. Kassellman advised these men that there was no limitation on or governing 
the issue—“according to committee.” 

Also, Mr. Brayton, business agent of local 332, and Mr. Radimake met with Mr. 
Kassellman at his request on or about December 21, 1948. Mr. Kassellman gave 
very direct advice to these men, telling them to return to Flint and instruct 
employees to return to work immediately or they would be sued for everything 
they had, including their homes, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Cross. 

Mr. McKenna. The next witness is Mr. Beidler. 

Mr. Smirn. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to 
give in the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Better. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ELLIOTT R. BEIDLER, ACCOUNTANT, COMMERCIAL 
CARRIERS, INC., VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
TEST FLEET CORP. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, and please spell your last 
name. 

Mr. Betoter. Elliott R. Beidler, B-e-i-d-l-e-r. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are you employed, Mr. Beidler? 

Mr. Betpier. Commercial Carriers, Inc. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your position there? 

Mr. Better. Accountant. 

Mr. McKenna. An accountant ? 

Mr. Berpier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you also have a position in Test Fleet Corp. ? 

Mr. Berpter. I do, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What is that position ? 

Mr. Beipier. Vice president and general manager. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first hear of the Test Fleet Corp.? 

Mr. Beipter. In April of 1949. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that corporation established ? 

Mr. Bripter. April 14, 1949, was the date of incorporation. 

Mr. McKenna. Who first told vou of the corporation ? 

Mr. Brrpcer. Mr. B. B. Beveridge. 

Mr. McKenna. What did he tell you at that time? 

Mr. Betpter. I would be in charge of the books and be the general 
manager, 

Mr. McKen~a. Where is the Test Fleet Corp. incorporated? In 
what State? 
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Mr. Beiter. Tennessee. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Beveridge tell you anything else about 
why he was setting up that corporation ¢ 

Mr. Berpter. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he at that time tell you, in substance, “I am 
going to put some friends of mine in business and I want you to 
handle the account.” 

Mr. Beipier. That is true. 

Mr. McKenna. He did tell you, then, “I am going to put some 
friends of mine in business and I want you to handle the account” ¢ 

Mr. Betorer. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were the original stockholders of Test Fleet 
Corp.? 

Mr. Bewter. The first stock certificates were issued to James W. 
Wrape. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is James W. Wrape ? 

Mr. Bripuer. He is president of Test Fleet. 

Mr. McKenna. At that time what was he / 

Mr. Bripter. At that time he was, I believe, company attorney 
for Commercial Carriers. 

Mr. McKenna. Was he general counsel for Commercial Carriers ? 

Mr. Berprer. I couldn't say. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. He was a lawyer for Commercial Carriers? 

Mr. Bemuer. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. His name is spelled W-r-a-p-e? Is that right? 

Mr. Berpver. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. How many shares of stock were issued in Test 
Fleet Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Betover. One hundred. 

Mr. McKenna. How long did Mr. Wrape remain the holder of 
that stock? 

Mr. Betoier. That I couldn’t say. I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. About how long was it 

Mr. Bripter. Probably 2 or 3 or 4 weeks. 

Mr. McKenna. About 2 or 3 or 4 weeks ? 

Mr. Bernier. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Mr. Wrape ever compensated as a stockholder 
of 'Test Fleet Corp. 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. He never received any dividends or any other form 
of compensation ? 

Mr. Bripter. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. For any of his services in that connection ? 

Mr. Berpier. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you every received any compensation for 
your services in connection with Test Fleet / 

Mr. Brxpter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom ? 

Mr. Berpter. From the corporation. 

Mr. McKenna. From Test Fleet Corp. 

Mr. Bripter. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. How much? 

Mr. Betpier. $200 per month. 

Mr. McKenna. When did that begin ? 

Mr. Betpuer. April 14, 1953. 
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Mr. McKenna. April 14, 19534 

Mr. Betouer. Or April 1 is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately on the fourth anniversary of the 
company ¢ 

Mr. Berpier. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. For the first 4 years, then, you were not com- 
pensated 

Mr. Berpter. Only with a Christmas bonus. 

Mr. McKenna. A Christmas bonus. How much did that amount to 

Mr. Beioier. It varied from $150 to $200. 

Mr. McKenna. Were any other officers or employees of Test Fleet 
Corp. compensated by Test Fleet 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Until April of this year? 

Mr. Beipter. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom did Mr. Wrape transfer the ownership of 
this stock ? 

Mr. Beipter. To Alice Johnson and Josephine Poszywak. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Alice Johnson? 

Mr. Berwter. Well, I understand that she is Mrs. Bert Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Josephine Poszywak ? 

Mr. Betoter. Mrs. James Hoffa. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know why this stock was listed in their 
maiden names? 

Mr. Beioter. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. McKenna. Were they at that time Mrs. Brennan and Mrs. 
Hoffa, respectively ¢ 

Mr. Berpter. I believe so. 

Mr. McKenna. How much stock was transferred to each of them? 

Mr. Beioirr. Fifty shares each. 

Mr. McKenna. Where did the initial capital of Test Fleet Corp. 
come from? 

Mr. Bripter. I never saw the initial capital. As TI understand, 
there were 3 checks issued for a thousand dollars, and 2 for $1,500, 
and they were sent to Mr. James Wrape to assign. 

Mr. McKenna. Where did the equipment of the Test Fleet Corp. 
come from? 

Mr. Bremoter. They bought 1 piece from National Equipment Corp., 
and we bought 9 pieces of equipment from Commercial Carriers. 

Mr. McKenna. One piece from National Equipment? 

Mr. Beiter. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And the others from Commercial Carriers? 

Mr. Berpirr. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Those nine pieces from Commercial Carriers, were 
they already in the lot of Commercial Carriers ? 

Mr. Beiter. They were parked there, they were brand-new units. 

Mr. McKenna. They were already on the lot of Commercial Car- 
riers ? 

Mr. Beier. That is correct. They buy them because they buy at 
fleet discounts. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know who owned Commercial Carriers? 

Mr. Berprer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who? 

Mr. Beroter. Walter F. Carey and Bert B. Beveridge. 
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Mr. McKenna. Do you know who owned National Equipment ? 

Mr. Bernier. I do not, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How much was the initial equity necessary to finance 
this equipment ? 

Mr. Better. $4,000. 

Mr. McKenna. How much did the bank require to finance it ? 

Mr. Brewer. They financed $20,000. 

Mr. McKenna. How much did they require? 

Mr. Beiwrter. Twenty-five or twenty percent, I believe. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately $9,000, did they require? 

Mr. No. $4,000. 

ee McKenna. When was the down payment on this equipment first 
made? 

Mr. Better. It was billed to Test Fleet on open account by Com- 
mercial Carriers on invoice, and was paid the following month. 

Mr. McKenna. Paid the following month? 

Mr. Berpter. After the mortgage was consummated. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Test Fleet compensated for the use of this 
equipment for the first month ? 

Mr. Bemier. Whenever the equipment went on the road, and it was 
properly licensed, it went into service. 

Mr. McKenna. Before this payment was made had Test Fleet 
received any compensation for the equipment and for the use of it ? 

Mr. Berpter. I believe so. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately how much ? 

Mr. Bernier. About $400. 

Mr. McKenna. It was not $5,000? 

Mr. Berpter. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. McKenna. In the first month? 

Mr. Berter. The first month, I think the first month income was 
about $4,900, roughly. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately $4,900? 

Mr. Beiter. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that amount of money used in connection with 
the loan from the bank to purchase the equipment ? 

Mr. Berpier. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. To your knowledge it was not? 

Mr. Betpier. I don’t think so. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t think it was? 

Mr. Betpter. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. But, nevertheless, not until the end of that month 
was any money deposited with the bank by Test Fleet or with anyone 
else by Test Fleet for this equipment ? 

Mr. Beiwier. We paid Commercial Carriers in the month of April 
for that equipment. The equipment was billed in March of that year. 

Mr. McKenna. And you paid approximately $4,000? 

Mr. Beroier. We paid them—I don’t remember what the exact fig- 
ures are, but we cleaned up the entire invoice after we got the money 
back from the bank. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that? 

Mr. Bernier. That, I couldn’t say without looking at the cash 
receipts book. 

Mr. McKenna. What was done with this equipment ? 

Mr. Bewrer. It was leased to Commercial Carriers. 
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Mr. McKenna. The equipment was initially on the lot of Commer- 
cial Carriers except for this one second-hand truck furnished from 
National Equipment? Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Nine of the ten units were already on the lot of 
Commercial Carriers at the time Test Fleet was established ¢ 

Mr. Better, They were brand new pieces of equipment, never 
licensed. 

Mr. McKenna. And already on the lot of Commercial Carriers / 

Mr. Brioier. They were sitting there. 

Mr. McKenna. And then a corporation was established, and that 
corporation Jeased this equipment back to Commercial Carriers? Is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Beiwier. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And that equipment was operated by Commercial 
Carriers ¢ 

Mr. Breipier. They have the sole right to operate it. 

Mr. McKenna. It was trucking equipment ¢ 

Mr. Bretourer. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. The drivers of that trucking equipment belonged 
to the Teamsters’ International, did they ¢ 

Mr. don’t know that. 

Mr. Mckenna. Do any drivers of Commercial Carriers not belong 
to Teamsters International 

Mr. Betwier. I couldn’t answer that question. 

Mr. McKenna. You are a union shop? 

Mr. Beipier. They have union drivers there. 

Mr. McKenna. Why did you have to go to St. Louis to finance the 
equipment 

Mr. Beipter. The loan arrangements were made by Mr. Beveridge. 

Mr. McKenna. The arrangements for the financing were made by 
Mr. Beveridge / 

Mr. Breiner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you knew why he used a bank in St. Louis? 

Mr. Bewier. Because Commercial Carriers used it also as an accom- 
modation bank, 

Mr. McKenna. Commercial Carriers had established credit there? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Commercial Carriers credit used for this trans- 
action ¢ 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Mr. Beveridge’s credit ? 

Mr. Beroier. He guaranteed the mortgage. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Bert Beveridge guaranteed the mortgage? 

Mr. Beipuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Following that Commercial Carriers began to pay 
to Test Fleet Corp. for the use of this equipment? Is that correct’? 

Mr. Bem er. sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know how much they paid in the course of 
the last 4 years? 

Mr. Bripier. No, sir; I have never figured it up. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have a part in the preparation of the in- 
come-tax returns of the Test Fleet Corp. ? 

Mr. Beipter. No. The public auditors that audited the books made 
up the tax returns. 
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Mr. McKenna. Would you say a gross figure of approximately 
$70,000 was the amount that was paid by Commercial Carriers in the 
year 1949 to the Test Fleet Corp. for the use of this equipment / 

Mr. Berpier. It would be at least that. 

Mr. McKenna. I would be at least $70,000? 

Mr. Betpter. I would think so. 

Mr. McKenna. Would the net be approximately $44,000 / 

Mr. Betpter. That I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Does that sound like a reasonable figure to you? 

Mr. Betover. For that vear, if that is 194. 

Mr. McKenna. Just the vear 1949. Would a gross figure for the 
year 1950 of approximately $72,000 paid by Commercial Carriers to 
Test Fleet Corp. sound reasonable to you? 

Mr. I believe it would, 

Mr. McKenna. You said you believe it would / 

Mr. Betpier. I believe it would. 

Mr. McKenna. Would a net figure for the operations of Test Fleet, 
a net profit for that year out of the money paid to it by Commercial 
Carriers of $38,800, aproximately, sound reasonable to you 4 

Mr. think it does. 

Mr. McKenna. And in the vear 1951 would a gross figure of pay- 
ments by Commercial Carriers to Test Fleet of approximately $54,000 
sound reasonable to you? 

Mr. Beiter. What year, sir? 

Mr. McKenna. 1951. 

Mr. Betpter. No. I think it is a little low. 

Mr. McKenna. You think it was more than that? 

Mr. Betpter. I would think so. I don’t know without looking at 
the books. 

Mr. McKenna. We realize you are giving us your best estimate as 
vice president of the company. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Would a net of approximately $26,000 net profit of 
Test Fleet Corp. out of the money that was paid to it by Commercial 
Carriers sound reasonable for the year 1951 
Mr. Beier. All I can say is it sounds reasonable. There has been 
diminishing profit every year from the first year. 

Mr. McKenna. But that sounds reasonable ? 

Mr. Brtpier. Due to increased cost. 

Mr. McKenna. But that sounds reasonable? 

Mr. Beiter. I would believe so. 

Mr. McKenna, For the year 1952 would gross payments by Com- 
mercial Carriers to Test Fleet in the amount of approximately $66,000 
sound reasonable ? 

Mr. Beroiter. Well, I don’t know how to answer that. Without 
looking at the actual figures in the books I couldn't say. 

Mr. McKenna. You are well acquainted with the books? 

Mr. Beiwier. Yes, I kept all the books. Whatever that income-tax 
statement says that is the actual figures because I verified those tax 
returns with the trial balances and the ledgers before making the 
return. 

Mr. McKenna. You did verify them? 
Mr. Bernier. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McKenna. Would a net profit by Test Fleet Corp. on the pay- 
ment from Commercial Carriers during the vear 1952 of approxi- 
mately $37,000 sound reasonable? 

Mr. Berner. It seems a litle high. 

Mr. McKenna. About how high does it sound to you? 

Mr. Betpter. If I remember—of course, our fiscal year—Test Fleet 
had a fiscal year, not a calendar year. 

Mr. McKenna. The fiscal year was April 1 to March 31? 

Mr. Bertier. That is right. I felt the profits were down about 
$27,000. I don’t remember on that. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you recognize this as a copy of the income-tax 
return of Test Fleet Corp. for the year 1952? 

Mr. Bernier. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you recognize the figures? 

Mr. Betpuer. Yes, sir. This would be before tax; that is correct, 
sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the figure now? 

Mr. Betoier. $37,289.99 gross before tax. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the profit of the Test Fleet Corp. for the 
fiscal year 1952 out of the money that was paid to it by Commercial 
Carriers? Is that correct? 

Mr. Berwier. Yes, sir; that is the net income before taxes. 

Mr. McKenna. Were there any stockholders in this company other 
than Miss Poszywak and Miss Johnson ? 

Mr. Betwier. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Not since Mr. Wrape transferred the stock to them 
at the inception of the company ? 

Mr. Berpter. That is right; no, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. They remained the only stockholders? 

Mr. Better. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. The company is theirs? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. All the money in the company is, therefore, theirs? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they receive dividends from this company? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you name those dividends? 

Mr. Bemtier. There were five different dividends issued, a divi- 
dend of $8,000 declared payable November 15, 1949; on December 
26, 1950, there was a dividend, No. 2, declared for $30,000; October 
29, 1951, dividend No. 3 in the amount of $7,000; July 14, 1952, divi- 
dend No. 4 in the amount of $10,000, and December 29, 1952, dividend 
of $10,000. That’s all the dividends that have been declared. 

Mr. Ciype Smrru. Who were those dividends paid to? 

Mr. Beiwter. Alice Johnson and Josephine Poszywak. 

Mr. CLype Smiru. Were they paid in equal proportion to both of 
those people? 

Mr. Beier. That is correct. They both held 50 shares, 

Mr. Ciype Smirn. Whom did you receive your instructions from 
to make the payments of the dividends? 

Mr. Bremer. Miss Johnson would call me and say she needed 
money, and would I have the board of directors peruse the financial 
statement and issue the resolution to declare such and pay such. 

Mr. Horrman. When you say Miss Johnson you mean Mrs. Bren- 
nan, don’t you? 
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Mr. Berpter. On the books it is Alice Johnson. 

Mr. Horrman. When you are talking about a Miss Johnson you 
are talking about Mrs. Brennan, aren’t you? 

Mr. Beiwter. They are one and the same person. . 

Mr. Horrman. Why don’t you say so, then? And the other one is 
Mrs. Hoffa? 

Mr. Bernier. If that is the way you want it, all right. 

Mr. Horrman. I want it the way it is. 

Mr. Bertier. My records in the corporation are set up one way. 

Mr. Horrman. And it might be Bill Jones, and you know it wasn't 
Bill Jones. 

Mr. Smrru. Over the period of the years, then, you paid $62,000 to 
these 2 ladies in question ¢ 

Mr. Berpter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smrru. In 5 years, is that correct? 

Mr. Beiter. Correct, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Beidler, I show you check No. 55 of the Test 
Fleet Corp., in the amount of $4,000, purportedly signed by Mr. E. R. 
Beidler. Did you sign that check? 

Mr. Bernier. did, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And who was the payee of that check ? 

Mr. Better. Alice Johnson. 

Mr. McKenna. Alice Johnson is who? 

Mr. Bernier. Mrs. Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. Mrs. Owen Bert Brennan? 

Mr. Beiter. I don’t know what the first name is. 

Mr. McKenna. But it is the wife of the Teamsters’ Union leader ? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Brewer. That is what I understand, sir. 

?" McKenna. Would you read the endorsement on the check to 
us 

Mr. Berwter. Alice Johnson, Alice Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. May this be identified as exhibit No. 1, Beidler, 
and introduced in the record, please. 

Mr. Smiru. It will be admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Beidler Exhibit No. 1” for 
identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it is 
available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. I show you check No. 59, Test Fleet Corp., dated 
December 26, 1950, in the amount of $15,000, payee Alice Johnson, 
signed by E. R. Beidler. Did you sign that check ? 

Mr. Better. I did, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the check for? 

Mr. Bertier. $15,000. 

Mr. McKenna. For what purpose? 

Mr. Better. Dividends. 

Mr. McKenna. And who advised you to pay that money ?/ 

Mr. Berwter. The board of directors, a resolution in the minutes. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first hear the money was to be paid? 

Mr. Beiter. She called me—if I remember correctly, if my memo 
serves me well—she called me and said she would like a dividend. 
Would I have the board of directors issue such a resolution ? 
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Mr. McKenna. Mrs. Brennan first called you and told you she 
wanted dividends? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did she tell you approximately how much she 
wanted ¢ 

Mr. Bemrer. As much as the corporation could stand out of the 
earnings. 

Mr. McKenna. She did not mention a figure? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that also true of the $4,000 check ? 

Mr. Berpter. I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t remember the $4,000? 

Mr. Beiwier. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you turn the check over and read the en- 
dorsement to us, please ¢ 

Mr. Betpter. Alice Johnson, Alice J. Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. May this be identified as exhibit 2, Beidler, and 
introduced into the record, please ? 

Mr. Smiru. It is admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Beidler Exhibit No. 2” for 
identification. While not made a part of this printed record. it is 
uvailable for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a photostat of check No. 185 of the 
Test Fleet Corp., dated October 29, 1951, in the amount of $3,500; 
payee, Alice Johnson, purported to be signed by E. R. Beidler. Did 
you sign that check ¢ 

Mr. Berpier. I did, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that check delivered to Miss Johnson? 

Mr. Betoier. It was mailed. 

Mr. McKenna. Mailed to Miss Johnson ? 

Mr. Betpirr. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. For what purpose was it issued ? 

Mr. Dividends. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you tell the circumstances of its issuance ? 

Mr. Bremer. Probably the same as all dividends, on request. 

Mr. McKenna. On request of whom ¢ 

Mr. Berpter. Mrs. Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. Mrs. Brennan telephoned you? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the endorsement on the check, 

lease ? 
Mr. Beiwrer. Alice Johnson, Alice J. Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. May that be identified as Beidler Exhibit 3? 

Mr. Smrirn. It will be admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Beidler Exhibit No. 3” for 
identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it is 
«vailable for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. I show you check No. 413 of Test Fleet Corp., a 
photostat, dated December 29, 1952, in the amount of $5,000 ; payee, 

Alice Johnson, purported to be signed by E. R. Beidler. Did you sign 
that check? 

Mr. Bernier. I did, sir. 
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Mr. McKenna. What were the circumstances of the issuance of that 
check ? 

Mr. Beipter. The same as all of them, request for payment. 

Mr. McKenna. Request for payment ? 

Mr. Brtpter. That a dividend be declared. 

Mr. McKenna. And the request for payment came from whom? 

Mr. Betpter. Mrs. Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. Mrs. Owen Bert Brennan ? 

Mr. Bero-trr. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the endorsement on the reverse, 
please? 

Mr. Berpter. Alice Johnson, Alice Johnson Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. May that be identified as exhibit 4, Beidler, and 
introduced into the record, please 4 

Mr. Smrru. It will be admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Beidler Exhibit No. 4” for 
identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it is 
available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a photostat of check No. 338, Test 
Fleet Corp., dated July 14, 1952, in the amount of 35,000, payee— 
Alice Johnson, purported signed by E. R. Beidler. Did you sign 
that check ¢ 

Mr. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. For what purpose? 

Mr. Berpier. Dividends. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us the circumstances of the issuance of that 
check. 

Mr. Bemrer. A request that a dividend be issued. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom? 

Mr. Bripurr. From Mrs. Johnson or Mrs. Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. From Mrs. Owen Bert Brennan ? 

Mr. ‘That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the endorsement on the reverse 
side of the check ¢ 

Mr. Bemrrr. “Alice Johnson, Alice Brennan.” 

Mr. McKenna. May that be identified as exhibit 5, Beidler, and 
introduced in the record ¢ 

Mr. Suirn. It may be admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Beidler Exhibit No. 5” for 
identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it is 
available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. I show you check No. 56, a photostat, drawn on 
Test Fleet Corp., Mercantile Commerce Bank & Trust Co. of St. Louis, 
in the amount of $4,000, purportedly signed by E. R. Beidler, and 
paid to the order of Josephine Poszywak. Did you execute that 
check? 

Mr. Bernier. I did, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the purpose of the check ? 

Mr. Bremer. Dividends. 

Mr. McKenna. Under what circumstances did you issue it ? 

Mr. Beroirr. On a request for dividend to be paid to the stock- 
holders. 
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Mr. McKenna. A request from whom ¢ 

Mr. Bernier. Miss Johnson or Mrs. Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the endorsement on the reverse 
of the check, please ¢ 

Mr. Betwier. “Josephine Poszywak”—and I can’t make out what 
that is—‘now by marriage Josephine Hoffa.” 

Mr. McKenna. May that be identified as exhibit 6 and introduced 
in the record ¢ 

Mr. Sorru. It will be admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Beidler Exhibit No. 6” for 
identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it is 
available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and el 

Mr. McKenna. | show you a photostatic copy of check No. 60 of 
the Test Fleet Corp., the Cheboygan State Savings Bank, Cheboygan, 
Mich., dated December 26, 1950, in the amount of $15,000, purportedly 
signed by E. R. Beidler. Did you sign that check? 

Mr. Bewwter. I did, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What were the circumstances under which that 
check was issued ¢ 

Mr. Beipter. Request for dividends to be paid. 

Mr. McKenna. By whom? 

Mr. Beier. Mrs. Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the endorsement on the reverse 
of the check, please / 

Mr. Beiter. “Josephine Poszywak, George S. Fitzgerald, special 
account.” 

Mr. McKenna. George S. Fitzgerald, special account. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Beroier. That is what it says there. 

Mr. McKenna. May this be identified as Beidler exhibit No. 7, and 
introduced into the record, please ? 

Mr. Sarrn. It will be admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Beidler Exhibit No. 7” for 
identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it is 
available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. Horrman. Who is Fitzgerald? What did he have to do with 
the company ¢ 

Mr. Betpuer. I do not know. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know who Fitzgerald is? 

Mr. Better. I do not. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know who he is? 

Mr. Berner. I do not. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you check No. 186, Test Fleet Corp., dated 
October 29, 1951, in the amount of $3,500, purportedly signed by 
E. R. Beidler, payee—Josephine Poszywak. Did you sign that check? 

Mr. Bemter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Under what circumstances did you sign the check? 

Mr. Brtpter. Request for dividends. 

Mr. McKenna. By whom 

Mr. Betpter. Mrs. Bert Brennan 

Mr. McKenna. To you? 

Mr. Betoier. Correct, sir 
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Mr. McKenna. And will you read the endorsement on the reverse 
of the photostat ? 

Mr. Better. Josephine Poszywak. And it looks like G. M. Roach. 
I don’t know whether it is G. M. or G. W. As far as you can see, 
it is either G. M. or G. W. Roach. 

Mr. McKenna. May that be identified as exhibit 8 and introduced 
into the record ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. It may be admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Beidler Exhibit No. 8” for 
identification. While not made a part of the printed record, it is 
available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. ) 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a photostat of check No. 339, dated 
July 14, 1952, in the amount of $5,000, payee—Josephine Poszywak, 
signed by E. R. Beidler. Did you sign that check # 

Mr. Bremer. I did, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Under what circumstances ? 

Mr. Brewer. Request for dividends. 

Mr. McKenna. By whom? 

Mr. Berpter. Alice Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom was the request made / 

Mr. Beiter. To me. 

Mr. McKenna. To you? 

Mr. Beinuer. Yes, sir. All requests were made to me. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the endorsement on the reverse 
of the check, please ¢ 

Mr. Bewter. “Josephine Poszywak.” I don’t know; I can’t make 
that out, whether it was cashed or whether that is a bank manager's 
O. K., or what. 

Mr. McKenna. But there is another signature that is illegible to 
you on the reverse / 

Mr. Berpter. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. May that be identified as exhibit No. 9 and intro- 
duced into the record ? 

Mr. Suiru. It will be admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Beidler Exhibit No. 9” for 
identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it is 
available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. ) 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a photostat of-—— 

Mr. Horrman. Have you more of them? 

Mr. McKenna. We are getting to the end, Mr. Hoffman. 

I show you check No. 414, Test Fleet Corp., in the amount of $5,000, 
payee—Josephine Poszywak, purportedly signed E. R. Beidler. Did 
you sign that? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What are the circumstances of the issuance of that 
check? 

Mr. Bertier. Request for dividends to be paid by Mrs. Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. Made to you? 

Mr. Bemwter. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the endorsement on the reverse of 
the check, please. 

Mr. Better. “Josephine Poszywak, Alice Johnson Brennan.” 
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Mr. McKenna. May that be admitted ? 

Mr. Smirn. It will be admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Beidler Exhibit No. 10” for 
identification, While not made a part of this printed record, it is 
available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any idea why the maiden names of 
these two ladies were used in all transactions of this company / 

Mr. Berpier. No, sir, | do not. 

Mr. McKenna. But through all the transactions of the company 
and all the books of the company, I believe you testified—correct me 
if Tam wrong—that the maiden names of these two ladies are used ¢ 

Mr. Berier. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. One of them is Alice Johnson and the other one is 
Josephine Poszywak ? 

Mr. Berpter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. These are the wives of Mr. Owen Bert Brennan and 
Mr. James R. Hoffa? 

Mr. Bemwter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And they were the wives of these men back in 
1949 when the company was established ? 

Mr. Berpuer. 'To the best of my belief and knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. Who served as the board of directors of the Test 
Fleet Corp. 

Mr. Beiter. James W. Wrape, John Paul Jones, and L. J. Colson, 
all of Memphis, ‘Tenn. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the other connections of those gentle- 
men ¢ 

Mr. Beitpter. None that I know of. 

Mr. McKenna. What other companies do they serve on? 

Mr. Bemier. Well, they are employed by James W. Wrape, 
attorney. 

Mr. McKenna. They are employes of James W. Wrape? 

Mr. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And you testified before, I believe, James W. Wrape 
was attorney for Commercial Carriers / 

Mr. Betoter. | believe he is. 

Mr. McKenna. This equipment—and correct me if I am wrong—IL 
want to se if we understand it—is leased by Test Fleet to Commercial 
Carriers? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Betoier. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And all the income of Test Fleet comes from Com- 
mercial Carriers? Is that right 4 

Mr. Bemwrer. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Betover. The drivers of these trucks are employed by whom? 
By Test Fleet or Commercial Carriers ? 

Mr. By Commercial Carriers, 

Mr. McKenna. And they are on the same status as any drivers of 
Commercial Carriers / 

Mr. Bewier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Their relationship to the union, insofar as you 
know, would be the same as that of any other drivers of Commercial 
Carriers ¢ 

Mr. Better. Absolutely. 
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Mr. McKenna. Did you draw any other checks on Test Fleet to the 
order of either Mrs. Hoffa or Mrs. Brennan by any name? 

Mr. Berrpier. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you draw a check in the amount of $25,000 to 
the Whispering Pines Lodge at any time / 

Mr. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us the circumstances of the drawing of that 
check ¢ 

Mr. Beier. Mrs. Brennan or Miss Johnson called me and said 
they wanted to make an investment in some property called the Whis- 
pering Pines Ranch Camp, and authorized me to send the check to 
some attorney in Chicago, whom I don’t know today, what his name 
was. 

Mr. McKenna. Was his name Philip Goodman / 

Mr. Breipter. I wouldn’t recognize it, sir, by hearsay, anyway. The 
deal fell through and the money was returned. 

Mr. McKenna. You executed, however, a check in the amount of 
$25,000 on the order of Mrs. Brennan / 

Mr. Bretpter. No. Payable to Whispering Pines Ranch Camp. 

Mr. Mchkenna. But she requested that you issue it 4 

Mr. Beiter. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know any of the circumstances of the issu- 
ance of that check ¢ 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. I believe you testified that the initial capital of 
Test Fleet necessary for the down payment on the equipment that was 
already on the lot of Commercial Carriers came in three checks? Is 
that correct / 

Mr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. One in the amount of $1,500-—— 

Mr. Bewwier. ‘Fwo in the amount of $1,500, and one of $1,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Anda third in the amount of $1,000 ? 

Mr. Berwier. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And to whom was the first check in the amount of 
$1,500 drawn 

Mr. Beiorer. ‘That I do not know. Probably to James W. Wrape, 
or Test Fleet. I don’t know. I did not see those checks. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was the drawer of the check ¢ 

Mr. Better. 1 suppose it was the stockholders, Alice Johnson or 
Mrs. Brennan, or Mrs. Posaywak. 

Mr. McKenna. You have not seen the checks? 

Mr. Beipier. | have never seen those checks. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether those checks, the $1,500 
checks, were both drawn on the National Equipment Co. ? 

Mr. Bernier. That 1 do not know, sir. 

Mr. McKunna. You don't know whether National Equipment was 
the payor of those checks, the drawer of those checks 

Mr. Betoter. No, I don’t; never having seen the checks, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know where the $1,000 check came from? 

Mr. Betwier. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no knowledge where those checks came 
from? 

Mr. Betpier. No, sir. 
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Mr. McKenna. That is all I have. 

Mr. Horrman. Are you through ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. I would like to question him. 

Mr. Smiru. Very well, proceed. 

Mr. Horrman. What did either Mrs. Hoffa or Mrs. Brennan have 
to do with the operation of the corporation ¢ 

Mr. Ber.er. whatever. 

Mr. Horrman. What’s that ? 

Mr. None whatever. 

Mr. Horrman. You carried on the business; did you ? 

Mr. Beiter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HorrMan. What contract, if any, did the Test Fleet Corp. have 
with any union hig its employees ? 

Mr. Beier. Test Fleet had no employees. Therefore, we have 
no contract with any—— 

Mr. Horrman. You had no drivers at all? 

Mr. Bem ter. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Just what did you have? 

Mr. Berpier. In the way of employees? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Bernier. None. 

Mr. Horrman. You were it? 

Mr. Bernier. Yes, I was it. 

Mr. Horrman. You were it? 

Mr. Better. I was it. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you do? 

Mr. Betpter. I managed the business, repaid the equipment 

Mr. Horrman. What was the inion! What did you have? 
What did it consist of ? 

Mr. Better. Leasing 10 tractors to Commercial Carriers. 

Mr. Horrman. From them ? 

Mr. Bewirer. No. We leased our tractors to Commercial Carriers. 

Mr. Horrman. You leased the Test Fleet to Commercial Carriers? 

Mr. Bemter. That is correct. 


Mr. Horrman. Approximately what? 

Mr. Bernier. About $62,000. 

Mr. Horrman. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Beiter. From the inception in 1949 to the present day. 

Mr. Horrman. And on an investment of what ? 

Mr. $4,000. 

Mr. Horrman. Did the corporation pay any income tax? 

Mr. Bem ter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Did they pay any income tax for either Mrs. Hoffa 
or Mrs. Brennan on the dividends ? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. They paid the corporation tax? 


Mr. Horrman. And that is the only business you had? 

Mr. Bernier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And do you know what the net profit over the years 
was to Test Fleet Corp.? 

= Berpter. I only know the amount of dividends that have been 
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Mr. Beier. We paid corporation tax, and we sent Form 1099, 
1099-L, I think it is—No, 1099 and 1096 to the Government on the in- 
formation return of dividends paid. 

Mr. Horrman. Is Test Fleet still operating? 

Mr. Bernier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrmay. Is business good ? 

Mr. Berier. Fair. 

Mr. Horrman. And you don’t know, I suppose, where these checks 
that went to Mrs. Brennan and Mrs. Hoffa were deposited ? 

Mr. Berpier. I have no idea. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is all. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Beidler, I show you a photostat of a check 
drawn on the Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit, purported to 
be signed by the National Equipment Co., James Montante, president, 
paid to the order of Josephine Poszywak, $1,500, dated April 12, 1949. 
Have you ever seen that check before ? 

Mr. Berprer. I have not, sir. 

Pesos ota. Would you read the endorsement on the check, 
please ? 

Mr. Berpier. “Josephine Poszywak, pay to the order of Test Fleet 
Corp., James W. Wrape”—I will retract my statement; I must have 
seen them; it is so long since, because my signature is on it, depositing 
them in the Mercantile Commerce Bank in St. Louis. 

Mr. McKenna. That is perfectly understandable that you might 
have forgotten. Will you tell us ee sin or not that was part of the 
original down payment for the stock in this company ? 

Mr. ier. It was, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. This was $1,500 of the $4,000 you just told us about ? 

Mr. Bertier. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. May this be identified as Beidler exhibit No. 11 and 
introduced into the record ? 

Mr. Smirn. It will be admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Beidler Exhibit No. 11” for 
identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it is 
available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a check drawn on the Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit, dated April 12 ,1949, purported to be signed 
by National Equipment Corp., by James Montante, president, payable 
to Alice Johnson, in the amount of $1,500. Have you ever seen that 
check before? 

Mr. Bewuer. I have; but I had no recollection of it. 

Would you read the endorsement on the reverse, 
please 

Mr. Bewuer (reading) : 

Alice Johnson, pay to the order of Test Fleet Corp., James W. Wrape; pay to 
the order of Mercantile Commerce Bank & Trust Co., for deposit, Test Fleet 
Corp., E. R. Beidler, vice president and general manager. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that part of the $4.000? 

Mr. Beipuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Originally invested in the Test Fleet Corp.? 

Mr. It was. 

Mr. McKenna. These two checks represent $3,000 of the $4,000 
initial capital of Test Fleet Corp.? . 
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Mr. Berpver. It must. 

Mr. McKenna. These checks are the checks of whoni/ 

Mr. Betoter. National Equipment Corp. drew them. 

Mr. McKenna, So it would appear from this that $3,000 of the 
initial $4,000 of stock of Test Fleet Corp. came from National Equip- 
ment? Is that correct / 

Mr. Berpter. would say so from the checks. 

Mr. McKenna. May that be identified as exhibit 12 and introduced 
in the record, please ¢ 

Mr. It will be admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Beidler Exhibit 12” for identi- 
fication. While not made a part of this printed record, it is available 
for reference purposes in the permanent files of the Comittee on 
Education and Labor.) 

Mr. Horraan. What, in your opinion, is the fair market value of 
Test Fleet Corp. at this time? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, that is hard to say. With used trucks, if it were 
liquidating, it is hard to say what I would get for the equipment. 

Mr. Horrman. A large part of it depends on goodwill, doesn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Betpier. No, 1 don't believe there is any goodwill involved. 
There is none on the books, and I don’t believe you could set any on 
the books. 

Mr. Horrman. The reason I suggested that was because Paul Smith 
and those other driver-brokers that were doing some of this kind of 
work, they were out all at once, and I thought maybe business de- 
pended somewhat on goodwill. 

Mr. Bremer. That I wouldn’t know anything about. 

Mr. Horrman. Anyway, Mrs. Brennan and Mrs. Hoffa have had 
their original investment back 15 times? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And the business is still going strong ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman, I think that is all. 

Mr. McKenna. And it appears from these checks that most of the 
original investment came from the National Equipment Corp. ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you tell us something of the operation of the 
Test Fleet Corp.? Describe how it operates and what runs it had. 

Mr. Beroter. That Ido not know. Lam not connected in the opera- 
tions department where the trucks go. That I do not know. They 
might go to Chicago, might go to St. Louis, Kansas City. I do not 
believe they go to Atlanta, Ga., or New Orleans. They may go to inter- 
mediate points in delivery. It depends on when the driver gets back 
into the terminal and sigus the board in when he is dispatched out. 
When his time comes that is the load he gets. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of cars does Test Fleet carry ? 

Mr. Betoier. Cadillacs. 

Mr. McKenna. All Cadillacs? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Are Cadillacs the best cars to carry? 

Mr. Betpier. One of the best. 

Mr. McKenna. Are there any better? 

Mr. Betpter. I would say Buick. They are equal. 

Mr. McKenna. Equal but not better? 

Mr. Beier. Probably Lincolns. Anything that has weight. 


‘ 
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Mr. McKenna. The question then is 2 matter of the weight of the 
car’ The heavier car is the best to carry! Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And, with that in mind, Test Fleet carries only 
Cadillacs? Is that correct 

Mr. Beipter. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether Test Fleet has any opera- 
tions that require it to go over hilly or mountainous country / 

Mr. Brrpter. I do not knew. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know anything about it ? 

Mr. Berpier. 1 don’t know where the permit is. It depends on the 
permits issued for the truck. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you describe something of the operation of 
the company’ Who operates the company ¢ 

Mr. Beier. Test Fleet Corp. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Beipver. I act as general manager. 

Mr. McKenna. You act as general manager / 

Mr. Bremer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How many others are employees of the company ? 

Mr. Breipier. None. 

Mr. McKenna. You are the only one? 

Mr. Beiter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Your total wages in that connection are what / 

Mr. Bripter. $200 a month. 

Mr. McKenna. $200 a month ? 

Mr. Bewier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. For $2,400 a year Test Fleet Corp., with the oper- 
ation you described, furnishes its entire staff? Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Betoter. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. What other compensation from anybody do you 
receive ¢ 

Mr. Bewter. I receive a salary from Commercial Carriers, Ine. 

Mr. McKenna. Of how much? 

Mr. Betoter. $450 per month. 

Mr. McKenna. $450 a month. That is all. 

Mr. | am at liberty ¢ 

Mr. Lanprum. Actually, Test Fleet doesn’t carry any automobiles? 
Isn’t that true/ Test Fleet doesn’t transport any automobiles as a 
company ¢ 

Mr. Betpter. It pulls a trailer which supports the automobile. 

Mr. Lanprum. Test Fleet. merely owns the equipment and leases 
that equipment to Commercial Carriers? 

Mr. Bremer. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. So Commercial Carriers is the actual carrier? 

Mr. Berpver. Yes, they own the rights under which that equipment 
moves. 

Mr. Lanprum. So Test Fleet is nothing but an equipment-holding 
company ¢ 

Mr. Bemuier. It is a leasing company, equipment-leasing com- 
pany. 

Mr. Lanprum. They have no supervision over the people who drive? 

Mr. Berpter. No, sir. That is at the discretion of Commercial 
Carriers, who hire the drivers. 
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Mr. Lanprum. You don’t pay any social security paid by Test 
Fleet on its employees ? 

Mr. Berwier. Only on my salary. 

Mr. Lanprum. Other than that they pay none? 

Mr. Berpter. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. No income tax is withheld? 

Mr. Berpter. Only on my salary. 

Mr. Lanprum. These drivers of these trucks and the people who 
maintain the trucks, there is no social security or income tax withheld 
from them ? 

Mr. Beroter. Well, now, the mechanics who repair the equipment 
certainly are paying income tax. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then, as a matter of fact, Test Fleet would have 
more employees than you? Is that right? 

Mr. Betpter. No. I hire out my repairs to another concern. 

Mr. Lanprum. I see. You don’t have any 

Mr. Berpuer. I don’t have a repair shop and don’t have mechanics. 
I buy that. All the servicing is purchased. 

Mr. McKenna. Purchased from whom? 

Mr. Betpter. I have an agreement with Commercial Carriers. 
They service the equipment and bill me the same prevailing rates 
as any other broker or—— 

Mr. McKenna, So Commercial Carrier keeps up all the equipment? 

Mr. Berpter. That is correct. They keep it in proper condition. 

Mr. Lanprum. In this lease agreement between Test Fleet and 
Commercial Carriers, what is the percentage retained by Commercial 
Carriers for paying the drivers and for operating the vehicles? 

Mr. Bemirr. Commercial Carriers would net 35 percent net, and 
Test Fleet gets 65 percent after drivers’ wages are paid. Drivers’ 
wages come out of the earnings of the truck. 

Mr. Lanprum. So on the 65 percent which is paid over of the gross 
earnings paid over to Test Fleet, all Test Fleet does is maintain that 
equipment ? 

Mr. Beioier. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. Who pays for the gasoline? 

Mr. Berpter. Test Fleet Corp. 

Mr. Lanprum. Test Fleet pays for the gasoline? 

Mr. Berptrr. That is correct. We pay all maintenance and all 
operating expenses. 

Mr. Lanprum. Out of 35 percent, then, Commercial Carriers gets 
its profit and pays for the drivers ? 

Mr. Bernier. No,no. They do not pay the drivers. Test Fleet—— 

Mr. Lanprum. They get 35 percent? 

Mr. Berwirr. That is right. Out of the 65 percent the drivers’ 
wages are deducted, and then Test Fleet gets what is left out of that 
65 percent after drivers’ wages are paid, but they are on Commercial 
Carriers’ payroll and paid by Commercial Carriers. 

Mr. Lanprum. So Commercial Carriers gets 35 percent net? 

Mr. Beiter. That is correct. 

Mr. Granam. Who has the contract with the Cadillac Corp.? The 
Commercial Carriers or Test Fleet ? 

Mr. Bernier. Commercial Carriers. We only lease our equipment 
to carriers who have ICC rights. 

Mr. McCase. You don’t lease equipment to anyone other than 
Commercial Carriers? 
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Mr. Beipter. No, sir. I don’t believe it is a practice in the industry 
to do so. 

Mr. McCase. I wondered. 

Mr. Crype Smirnu. Mr. Beidler, from whom does Test Flee pur 
chase their gasoline ¢ 

Mr. Bewwier. We buy from Commercial Carriers, Inc., gasoline 
branch. And we buy from authorized charge stops along the high- 
Ways. 

Mr. Crype Smiru. Has there been any strike of the drivers with 
reference to Test Fleet since Test Fleet has been incorporated ¢ 

Mr. Beipter. None that I remember. 

Mr. Ciype Suiri. Has Commercial Carriers ever had a strike of ‘ 
the drivers ¢ 

Mr. Beier. I believe they have, but I don’t know any of the cir- 
cumstances of them or when. 

Mr. Ciype Smirn. Recently? Within the last 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Beier. No, sir. 

Mr. Criype That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Beidler, is there any other lessor of Commer- 
cial Carriers that handles only Cadillacs 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who are they / 

Mr. Beincer. There is Cadillac Test Fleet Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Who owns that? 

Mr. John C. Palmer. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is John C. Palmer? 

Mr. Beipter. He is termina] manager of Cadillac division. 

Mr. McKenna. And any others? 

Mr. Berpter. T. and L. Corp., or T. and L. Co., not a corporation. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is the T. and L. Co.? 

Mr. Beiwier. A partnership composed of a man by the name of 
S. L. Dobbs and H. W. Spencer. 

Mr. McKenna. Who are Dobbs and Spencer? 

Mr. Bripier. Spencer now is employed by Automobile Carriers of 
Flint, and Mr. Dobbs is with Buick, I believe. I do not know. 

Mr. McKenna. With Buick in what connection ? 

Mr. Better. That I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. As an official of the company or 

Mr. Bremwier. I don’t know that. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know? 

Mr. Bernier. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Are there any others who are carrying exclusively 
Cadillacs? 

Mr. Bripter. There are smaller fleets over there. Who they belong 
to, that I do not know. 

Mr. McKenna. But the carrying of Cadillacs is a preferred opera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Bernier. I don’t know whether I could say it is or not. It is 
profitable, I can say that. 

Mr. McKenna. It is more profitable than carrying Chevrolets, for 
example ? 

Mr. Berpier. Yes; it would be, due to the weight. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you know who owns Automobile Carriers? 

Mr. Berter. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Who? 

Mr. Beipter. Bert Beveridge and Walter F. Carey. 

Mr. Smiru. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Lanprum. No; I do not have any. 

Mr. Granam. Who owns Commercial Carriers? 

Mr. Berpter. T think the stock is owned and controlled by Commer- 
cial Petroleum Co. 

Mr. Granam. How many units do you operate now, or do you lease 
now? 

Mr. Test Fleet Corp. ? 

Mr. Granam, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beipier. Ten. 

Mr. Granam. That is the same number 

Mr. Beipuer. It has never grown in size. 

Mr. Grauam. Is it the same equipment ? 

Mr. Beiter. We replace it as it wears out. We have to keep it 
in perfect condition or you can’t operate on the roads under the safety 
conditions of the ICC. 

Mr. Granam. How many units does Commercial Carriers own ? 

Mr. Berpter. It is mostly broker operated—I don’t know: they 
probably own about 60 tractors. The rest are all leased. 

Mr. Granam. On the same basis as the lease from Test Fleet ¢ 

Mr. That isright. Weal] have the same leasing agreement. 

Mr. Suiru. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Beidler. 

The committee will adjourn until 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., a recess was taken until 1:55 p. m. this 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Smiru. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Craven, will you please stand up? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
in the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you, God? 

Mr. Craven. I do. 

Mr. Smiru. You may be seated. 


TESTIMONY OF HOWARD C. CRAVEN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Mr. Connon. Mr. Craven, will you kindly give the committee your 
full name, address, and present occupation ¢ 

Mr. Craven. My name is Howard C. Craven, Charles for the middle 
name. I live at 426 Hill Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mr. Connon. And your present occupation ? 

Mr. Craven. Security a as in the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Connon. How long have you been employed in that position? 

Mr. Craven. A little over a year. 

Mr. Conpon. A little over a year. Will you kindly speak up so 
that we can hear you? 

Mr. Craven. To be exact, 13 months. 

Mr. Connon. Did you ever operate a business here in the city of 
Detroit ? 

Mr. Craven, I did. 

Mr. Conpon. What was the name of that business? 

Mr. Craven. Exhibitors’ Service Co. 
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Mr. Convon. Exhibitors’ Service Co.? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. What type of business or services did that com- 
pany render ? 

Mr. Craven. Delivery of motion-picture film. 

Mr. Connon. How long were you in business, Mr. Craven? 

Mr. Craven. All told, I was approximately about 25 years. 

Mr. Connon. Did you always conduct that business, your 25 years 
was in Exhibitors’ Service / 

Mr. Craven. When I first operated under the name of Film Trans- 
fer Co.. I dropped that name and adopted Exhibitors’ Service Co. 

Mr. Connon. So, actually, the greater part of your life has been 
spent in this particular industry ? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, sir, it has. 

Mr. Connon. And it is more or less specialized ? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Conpvon. To what union did your employees belong between 
the period of 1937 to 1940? 

Mr. Craven. Teamsters union. 

Mr. Connon. Between 1937 and 19407 

Mr. Craven. Oh. Operators union, they were connected with. The 
motion-picture operators union. 

Mr. Connon. The motion-picture operators union? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conpon. What happened in 1940? 

Mr. Craven. The teamsters took over, or forced them into it. 

Mr. Connon. How did they force them into it ? 

Mr. Craven. Well, from what information I could get, they secretly 
called them into a meeting. 

Mr. Connon. What ? 

Mr. Craven. Secretly called them into a meeting. 

Mr. Conpon. Called who into a meeting / 

Mr. Craven. The drivers for these trucks. The first thing I knew 
about it was when the business agent of the operators union started to 
fight it, saying that they had been forced into the teamsters union 
and they had taken them over. 

Mr. Connon. That the teamsters union had taken over the employees 
who were formerly in the stagecrafters union? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Convon. Did you have a steward in the stagecrafters union 
by the name of Hollis? 

Mr. Craven. There was. He did not work for me. 

Mr. Connon. Was the steward of the stagecrafters union named 
NMollis? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Wasn't he the same man that became later the steward 
for the teamsters union? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Who was the man that organized your employees into 
becoming members of the teamsters union in 1940? 

Mr. Craven. T understand Frank Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Connon. Frank who? 

Mr. Craven. Frank Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Connon. Frank Fitzgerald ? 
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Mr. Craven. Yes; into the teamsters union. 

Mr. Conpon. Is it Frank Fitzsimmons or Frank Fitzgerald ? 

Mr. Craven. Frank Fitzsimmons. Excuse me for saying Fitz- 
gerald. Frank Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. Conpon. What experiences did you have with Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons subsequent to the organization of your men into the teamsters 
union? Did Mr. Fitzsimmons make any type of demands on you, 
or Mr. Hollis, his steward ¢ ; 

Mr. Craven. Yes. They presented all their demands of what they 
wanted, which right away was a raise in wages. 

Mr. Conpon. That is normal union procedure / 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Were there any unreasonable demands which you 
would consider outside the normal objectives of a union organizer / 

Mr. Craven. I beg your pardon. I didn’t understand all that. 

Mr. Connon. Were any demands made by Mr. Fitzsimmons or Mr. 
— which would be considered not within the duties of a union 
Lal 

Mr. Craven. Well, not right at the start; no. 

Mr. Conpon. Not at the start? 

Mr. Craven. No. 

Mr. Connon. When did it start? 

Mr. Craven. Well, later on, during the period while I was still in 
the business. 

Mr. Connon. What type of demands were they? 

Mr. Graven. Well, they were exorbitant in my opinion, the demands 
that they wanted for the various drivers, or for the drivers. 

Mr. Connon. That was the wages. Did they make any type of 
demands concerning your business, an interest in your business at all? 

Mr. Craven. Yes: they did. At one time, through the services, I 
was offering to the theater owners this lithograph advertising you see 
in front of the theaters. 

Mr. Conpon. That is known as a paper-hauling operation: isn’t it? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. They came and stopped me from hauling it. 

Mr. Connon. Who stopped you from hauling it? 

Mr. Craven. Mr. Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. Connon. Why did he stop you? 

Mr. Craven. That they were going to have a different arrangement 
on what they could get. 

Mr. Connon. What was the new arrangement? 

Mr. Craven. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Connon. Tell the story in your own words, Mr. Craven. 

Mr. Craven. Well, it went on—I forget the details of it. He was 
going to put on a truck to deliver that paper, this Mr. Hollis put on 
his own truck. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Hollis, the union steward, put on his own truck? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. Put on his own truck and took over the hauling 
of that paper. 

Mr. Conpon. At whose suggestion ? 

Mr. Craven. Well, I don’t know who suggested that. 

Mr. Connon. Who told Hollis to do it ? 

Mr. Craven. I don’t know unless it could have been the union of- 
ficials or Mr. Fitzsimmons. Then he gave it up, and then it was of- 
fered there to me under certain conditions. 
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Mr. Connon. What was offered? This paper-hauling operation 
was offered to you? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, hauling the paper, which I could not take that 
paper with any film; it had to be individual trucks. In other words, 
there could be none of this paper on the same truck as a can of film. 

Mr. Connon. And what was the offer?) Who came to you and of- 
fered you this business? 

Mr. Craven. Mr. Fitzsimmons. And he also had a man with him 
by the name of Curran. 

Mr. Connon. C-u-r-r-a-n? 

Mr. Craven. John Curran; yes. 

Mr. Conpvon. And how could Mr. Fitzsimmons, as a union official, 
offer you a business when theoretically it is competitive ? 

Mr. Craven. Well, I don’t know how it come about, but T could 
have exclusive rights to the hauling of this paper in the city and 
suburbs of Detroit. 

Mr. Connon. What did he say as far as Mr. LeVeque was con- 
cerned, who was interested in carrying paper at that time, wasn't he / 

Mr. Craven. Yes, he was. I don’t know. He didn’t have no use 
for Mr. LeVeque. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Fitzsimmons? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Did he tell you Mr. LeVeque wasn’t interested in 
that type of operation ? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, he did. He said he didn’t want him on there. 
He said that he had a big enough business on his film delivery, bigger 
than what Thad. And he wanted me to have it. 

Mr. Connon. So you entered into a contract which was suggested 
to you by Mr. Fitzsimmons? Is that correct? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Connon. What was the nature of that contract? 

Mr. Craven. The nature of that contract was I was to have ex- 
clusive rights of hauling the paper in Detroit and suburbs, and all 
revenue. He was to collect 90 percent of it. 

Mr. Connon. Who was to collect 90 percent of the revenue? 

Mr. Craven. Mr. Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Fitzsimmons? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Conpon. Mr. Fitzsimmons did not drive the truck, though, 
did he? 

Mr. Craven. No: he did not. 

Mr. Connon. Who drove the truck ? 

Mr. Craven. John Curran drove the truck. 

Mr. Convon. You entered into that contract in November of 1944, 
if I remember correctly. 

Mr. Craven. Somewhere about that. 

Mr. Conpon. How long did that last? That type of an arrange- 
ment? 

Mr. Craven. It lasted better than a year. 

Mr. Connon. About a year? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Convon. During this particular year, we will say, that this 
lasted, to whom did you pay the money, the net profits of this? 

Mr. Craven. On that there I had to open a special account. I was 


told 
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Mr. Connon. Who told you to open the special account ? 

Mr. Craven. Mr. Fitzsimmons, to deposit the revenue of this paper 
delivery. 

Mr. Connon. The 90 percent of the net profits ? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. And then I started to write—he would come 
down there, Curran would come down and say that he had to have a 
check for 100, 200, 500 or so. 

Mr. Conpon. Curran would say that? 

Mr. Craven. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Convon. Curran would say he wanted a check for $100 or S200 ? 

Mr. Craven. Who? 

Mr. Conpon. Or was it Mr. Fitzsimmons? 

Mr. Craven. He told me, Curran told me, and Fitzsimmons told 
me. I started at one time to write the check “Frank Fitzsimmons.” 
He refused the check. 

Mr. Connon. He refused the check? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Why? Wasn't it any good? 

Mr. Craven. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Connon. It was good ? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Why did he refuse it then? 

Mr. Craven. He said he didn’t want that name on there. Write it 
out “cash.” 

Mr. Connon. What name didn’t he want on there ? 

Mr. Craven. Frank Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. Connon. Oh, Frank Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. Craven. Write it out cash. 

Mr. Convon. What did you do then? 

Mr. Craven. So I had to destroy the check, and wrote the check 
for cash, which I was told all the checks from then on had to be wrote 
to cash. 

Mr. Conpon. Written to cash ? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Conpon. And you gave these checks to whom? 

Mr. Craven, I gave some of them to Curran when he came there 
after them. 

Mr. Convon. Who received the greater majority of these checks? 

Mr. Craven. Where did I leave Sant 

Mr. Connon. Who received the greater majority of them? 

Mr. Craven. The majority of them was Curran picked up, saying 
that Fitz wanted a check. 

Mr. Connon. Fitz wanted a check? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. And I took some of the checks and gave them 
to Mr. Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. Connon. Where did you deliver those checks that you gave to 
Mr. Fitzsimmons? 

Mr. Craven. What did I do with them? 

Mr. Connon. Where did you deliver them? 

Mr. Craven. At the union hall on Trumbull Avenue. 

Mr. Connon. What union hall is that? 

Mr. Craven. Teamsters union, 

Mr. Connon. Teamsters union? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 
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Mr. Conpon. Whose oflice did you present this check in to Mr. 

Fitzsimmons 
r. CRAVEN. I was in several oflices in the teamsters union, the room, 
Mr. Hoffa’s oflice—— 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Who's office 

Mr. Craven. Mr. Hoffa, an adjoining oflice to his oflice 1 was in, 
like an assembly room, I guess it was. There were a lot of desks 
there. 

Mr. Conpon. You just mentioned the name Hoffa. Is that Mr. 
James R. Hoffa? 

Mr. Craven. Well, he is the head of the teamsters union. 

Mr. Connon. The head. 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Was Mr. Hoffa ever present when you presented the 
check to Mr. I'itzsimmons 

Mr. Craven. He was on a couple of times there. 

Mr. Connon. He was‘ 

Mr. Craven. When we were in his office. 

Mr. Connon. Do you think Mr. Hoffa knew why you were giving 
those checks to Mr. Fitzsimmons? 

Mr. Craven. I could not say myself. 

Mr. Conpon. But he was there in that room? 

Mr. Craven. He was there in that room; it was in his office. 

Mr. Connon. Was it a very big office? Do you think he noticed 
you in that room? 

Mr. Craven. Yes; it was quite a large-sized office he had. 

Mr. Connon. Approximately how much money did you give to Mr. 
Frank Fitzsimmons in the year that you had this unusual contract 
with Mr. Curran ? 

Mr. Craven. I imagine, in the length of time that I was in that 
business, it would run eight, nine, or ten thousand dollars. 

Mr. Conpon. I think our records reflect that it was about * 9.000 
Would that be wrong, Mr. Craven? 

Mr. Craven. About that, as near as I can remember correctly. 

Mr. Connon. I would like you to recall whether you ever had some- 
one come to your office and ask to see your books. Would you tell 
about that incident, please? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. At that time—— 

Mr. Connon. This is during the time that you had the contract? 
Correct ? 

Mr. Craven. Yes; that was it. I was told first to bring the books 
to the union hall. 

Mr. Connon. Who told you to bring the books? 

Mr. Craven. Frank Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. Connon. What happened then? 

Mr. Craven. And he would have his own public accountant there, 
Mr. Rosen, I think it is. 

Mr. Convon. Mr. Rosen? 

Mr. Craven. Rosen, I think, was it. 

Mr. Conpvon. Lou Rosen? Is that his name? Is it R-o-s-e-n? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. I don’t remember his first name. Rosen. Their 
went over—Mr. Fitzsimmons sat here and Mr. Rosen here and I in 
the middle. 

Mr. Connon. And they went over your books? 
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Mr. Craven. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. What were they interested in in your books? Did 
they want to—— 

Mr. Craven. I don’t know whether they thought I was cheating 
them or what. 

Mr. Connon. What happened? What was the discussion concern- 
ing your books? Did they think you had a good set of books? 

Mr. Craven. Not necessarily to my benefit. They claimed that 
there ought to have been more money there and that 

Mr. Connon. That Mr. Fitzsimmons should receive more money ? 
Is that it? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. There ought to have been more revenue and I 
was spending too much money for gasoline and repairs and cars and 
such as that. 

Mr. Connon. Now, what happened?) Was Mr. Rosen particularly 
interested in these checks that were made out to cash? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, he was. He demanded all the checks. 

Mr. Connon. And what did he do with those checks? 

Mr. Craven. I don’t know. 

Mr. Connon. You had the checks in front of you. Did they take 
them away from you? 

Mr. Craven. He took them to his office. 

Mr. Connon. Did vou ever ask Mr. Rosen to give them back to you? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, I did. I went and chased him. I don’t know how 
many times, to try to get the checks from his office. I got part of them. 

Mr. Connon. You got part of them? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. When they looked at the checks did Mr. Rosen or Mr. 
Fitzsimmons suggest to you about other payments as far as the checks 
— concerned, that they were short, or was their tax paid on those 
checks ? 

Mr. Craven. Well, to my recollection there, every time that they 
asked me, I managed to dig in my own funds to make up the money 
that they—— 

Mr. Conpon. But at the time Mr. Fitzsimmons and Mr. Rosen were 
making the audit of your books—— 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Conpon. Did they ask you whether the income tax was paid on 
the approximately $9,000? 

Mr. Craven. That there was up to me to try to get the money to pay 
that there, and Mr. Rosen was to fix that up. 

Mr. Conpvon. In other words, they suggested to you to pay the 
income tax on the $9,000 that they already received ? 

Mr. Craven. Well, I don’t know whether it was income tax paid on 
$9,000. I could not say. Mr. Rosen fixed up the amount. 

Mr. Connon. How much did you pay for this fixing up of the 
amount ? 

Mr. Craven. I could not say because I haven’t got the check. 

Mr. Connon. You cannot recall. Was it a sizable amount? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Connon. What would you say? 

Mr. Craven. It seems to me like it was maybe, I should say around 
$600, 

Mr. Convon. $600? 

Mr. Craven. $500 or $600. 
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Mr. Connon. The 8600 is the so-called figure that Mr. Rosen arrived 
at as being the tax to be paid on the 80,0004 Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Craven. That is correct. 

Mr. Connon. Now, when they made this demand for what they 
thought should be more returns from your business, did they suggest 
or say anything to you that a third company might wind up with the 
entire business ¢ 

Mr. Craven. Yes. They seemed real disgusted with the way I was 
trying to handle the business. They were going to put on their own 
trucks. They practically threatened me in several ways, even accord- 
ing to the film delivery. 

Mr. Connon. The entire operation ? 

Mr. Craven. The entire operation. 

Mr. Connon. And at that time did you pay any more money ¢ 

Mr. Craven. No, I didn’t. They just took it away from me, and 
they put their own man in there. 

Mr. Connon. How did they take it away? What happened. 
Didn’t Mr. Curran show up for work ? 

Mr. Craven. They told me I was through. 

Mr. Connon. You were through ¢ 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. What was your experience then when this third 
trucking company appeared on the scene ¢ 

Mr, Craven. Well—— 

Mr. Connon. Did you lose business ? 

Mr. Craver. Yes, I lost business. I even lost the film business. 

Mr. Convon. You lost the film business? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. In addition to the paper hauling? 

Mr. Craven. What I mean, the film business, I lost some of the 
customers. 

Mr. Connon. The accounts? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, the accounts. 

Mr. Connon. What happened to you as far as your business con- 
cern was concerned, after losing this business ¢ 

Mr. Craven. Well, from then on this new company came in—— 

Mr. Connon. What was the name of the new company? 

Mr. Craven. I think it was B. & K. Film Delivery, or something 
like that. 

Mr. Connon. That was for a short period of time ? 

Mr. Craven. Pardon? 

Mr. Convon. B. & K. was fora short period of time? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Who owned that B. & K. you refer to? 

Mr. Craven. Stahley. 

Mr. Convon. Stahley 

Mr. Craven. Stahley. 

Mr. Convon. Would it be John Stahley, Jr.? 

Mr. Craven. I don’t know. I know him by Stahley. Whether 
that is junior or not 

Mr. Convon. Do you know anything about Mr. Stahley! Who 
was he? 

Mr. Craven. I was told he was a son of a business agent of the 
teamsters union, that his father was a business agent of the teamsters 
union. 

40479—54——11 
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Mr. Connon. Was he ever related to Mr. Frank Fitzsimmons, to 
your knowledge ? 

Mr. Craven. I could not say truthfully whether he was or not. I 
don’t know as I ever heard that remark made. 

Mr. Connon. Did Mr. Stahley have any experience in this industry 
prior to this time? 

Mr. Craven. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Connon. And this is a very small industry in this town? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. You would know if he was in the business before? 
Isn't that true? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. What happened in 1946 right after you dissolved this 
particular agreement with Mr. Curran? Did you experience any 
strikes or 

Mr. Craven. We had quite a large strike. At that time, if I may 
say so, I was in the hospital. 

Mr. Connon. You were in the hospital at the time the strike was 
called ¢ 

Mr. Craven. I was in an automobile accident that I had, and I had 
been in a hospital for quite some time. They brought me home in 
an ambulance, and I arrived there on a noontime one day, and the 
second or third day after I arrived home, which I was under doctor's 
orders that I had to be confined to my bed for some time, the tele- 
phone rang, there was a strike on. 

Mr. Convon. Did you receive any notice of this strike? 

Mr. Craven. No; I did not. And I got myself out of bed, hired a 
man to dr@ve me downtown, and there was all of my trucks lined 
up on the street with all the film in it, and they would not let them 
go in and unload at the dock. 

Mr. Connon. Who wouldn't ? 

Mr. Craven. Fitzsimmons and his helpers, or whatever you call 
them. And I had to carry insurance on every one of them trucks 
to the extent of $50,000 insurance. So I was worried about that. So, 
being in the condition I was, I asked Mr. Fitzsimmons, “What are 
you striking for?” His answer was, “I don’t know.” I asked him, 
I guess a dozen times, I said, “What are you striking for? Do you 
want more money? Do you want better working conditions?” 

“T don’t know.” 

I asked the men what they were striking for. 

They didn’t know. 

Nobody seemed to know what the strike was all about. 

The insurance company canceled the insurance policy on the trucks 
on account of the film standing out there in the streets unprotected. 
Then the fire department got a hold of it, and they demanded that 
the trucks be taken off of the street because they were a fire hazard. 
Well, then, the chief suggested that they be towed down and placed 
near the firehouse, which the trucks were driven down there and 
parked in a vacant lot near the firehouse. I had to hire men to watch 
them. Naturally, the union had men there to see that the trucks were 
not drove out of there or unloaded or anything. 

And then, finally. after dickering quite some time—TI imagine it 
was a week or more through arbitration and so on—they did finally 
get the strike settled, and then they unloaded the trucks. } 


—-- 
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Mr. Conpon. Did you ever hear 

Mr. Craven. And the prices that we had to agree to to settle this 
strike, that is the prices, I mean the wages and all the working 
conditions were beyond my means, my revenue or gross income from 
my business. So I had nothing else to do, only to get out of it, get 
out from under a big load that I could not carry, which I did. I 
managed to dispose of the business, and before I disposed of the busi- 
ness I had to resort to the janitor of a schoolhouse in order to get a 
living. 

Mr. Connon. This was after vou disposed of your business ? 

Mr. Craven. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Connon. After you deacon of your business? 

Mr. Craven. And I still kept the job after I disposed of the busi- 
ness, but I had to work as this janitor of a schoolhouse, which was 
about a half, three-quarters of a mile from where I live, Southville 
Township. 

Mr. Connon. Did you stay here or did you move or what after that / 

Mr. Craven. No. After I disposed of the business I straightened 
up all my bills, I didn’t have much money left, and I tried to get a 
job as a janitor of that school out there in a little township. I wasn’t 
getting much money. I couldn't get a job here on account of my 
age. So I went down through letters that I wrote, and maybe if 
I went to Florida I could do better. 

Mr. Connon. Did you do any better in Florida? 

Mr. Craven. No. I did worse. 

Mr. Connon. You did worse? 

Mr. Craven. Yes; I practically starved to death down there. 

Mr. Connon. So, actually, you only had this 30 years’ specialized 
experience in this film industry and there was no place for you left? 

Mr. Craven. No, I haven’t. As it is right today you can prac- 
tically say I am broke. 

Mr. Connon. What do you make a week, approximately, sir? 

Mr. Craven. On the job I have now it runs about $50 a week. 

Mr. Convon. $50. Did you ever hear of the Theater Trucking Serv- 
ices, Inc. 

Mr. Craven. Ever—— 

Mr. Conpon. Did you ever hear of them ? 

Mr. Craven. I have heard of them, yes. 

Mr. Convon. Who was the man that ran the Theater Trucking 
Services? 

Mr. Craven. Well, who the people involved in it were I don’t know : 
only from hearsay, that is all. I could not say myself. 

Mr. Conpon. Wasn’t Mr. Stahley the head of it at one time? 

Mr. Craven. I understood that he was in it. That was the story 
1 have heard, that Mr. Stahley—it was through sort of a consolida- 
tion or something or other—Mr. Stahley is supposed to have the say- 
so of it. Whether he has it yet or not I don’t know. It is hearsay 
that I have. : 

Mr. McCane. Mr. Craven, you mentioned that you are now mak- 
ing about $50 a week. 

Mr. Craven. Yes. 

Mr. McCabe. And vou lost, what you described, as a very profitable 
business. How profitable was that? What did you make on an aver- 
age year when you were in business for yourself ¢ 
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Mr. Craven. In the film delivery business ? 

Mr. McCane. Yes, sir, the business you lost / 

Mr. Craven. Well, it used to average me around $400 a week. 

Mr. McCane. $400 a week? 

eg geen: Yes, and I had four drivers. They were earning $88 
a week. 

Mr. McCane. I mean the income to you at the end of the year. 
What did you come out with ¢ 

Mr. Craven. Income to me, nothing. 

Mr. McCaxnp. No, no. T mean when you were running the business. 

Mr. Craven. I beg your pardon 4 

Mr. McCanr. When you were running the business, the first business. 

Mr. Craven. That is right, when I was running the business, I had 
practically my living expenses out of it. 

Mr. McCanr. You said you were making $400 a week. Is that 
the only income you had out of this business? 

Mr. Craven. Did T earn that all the while I was in it? 

Mr. McCarr. No; I am trying to get an idea of the money loss that 
vou suffered. You mentioned that you are now making $50 a week. 
What I would like to know is about how much per year you made when 
you had this business, running it yourself 

Mr. Craven. I did not make $50 a week—when I had the business; 
is that what vou mean ? 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Craven, what was the gross amount of your busi- 
ness when you owned the Exhibitors Services, Inc. 

Mr. McCarr. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Connon. The gross income of that business. 

Mr. Craven. A year? 

Mr. Connon. $75,000, or $80,000 ? 

Mr. Craven. No. It did not run that much money. It run about, 
T would say, gross was about $20,000, $18,000 to $20,000. 

Mr. Connon. Paper hauling and film delivery? 

Mr. Craven. That was film delivery. 

Mr. Convon. So with all of the business it would be bet ween $60,000 
and $70,000 gross. I am not talking about profit. 

Mr. Craven. No; I don’t think it would run gross $60—$860,000 to 
$70,000 ? 

Mr. Conpon. Yes. 

Mr. Craven. I don’t think it would run that high. 

Mr. McCane. What would it run? 

Mr. Craven. I would say, taking the two businesses combined, that 
1 year that I was collecting there on combining that that with my 
film delivery, it would run, I imagine, around $30,000 to $40,000. 

Mr. McCase. And you Jost it all? 

Mr. Craven. I lost everything. 

Mr. McCane. That is what I wanted to find out. You lost a $30,000- 
to-$40,000 business, and now you are down to $50 a week? 

Mr. Craven. That is correct. 

Mr. McCase. That is all. 

Mr. Horrmanx. What did you get when you sold your business? 

Mr. Craven. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Horrman. What did you get when you sold out? 

Mr. Craven. What did I get? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 
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Mr. Craven. It ran around $7,000. 

Mr. Horrman. That was for all your equipment ? 

Mr. Craven. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. When those checks were delivered to Fitzsimmons 
in some of the union offices you said that you saw Mr. Hotta around 
there. Was he in a position where he could see you dealing with 
Fitzsimmons 

Mr. Craven. Well, he wasn’t sitting still. He was walking all 
around his office. He seemed to me like a very nervous man. He 
couldn’t sit still very much. He was walking all around. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know whether he had any knowledge 
of the business relations with Fitzsimmons ¢ 

Mr. Craven. What? 

Mr. Horrman. You have no knowledge of your own whether Hoffa 
and Fitzsimmons were in this thing together, or do you 4 

Mr. Craven. No; 1 donot. In my own mind I could not say. 

Mr. Horrman. Why did you go into this contract with Curran 4 

Mr. Craven. Well, that there was through the orders of Mr. 
Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. Horrman. What were the orders? You have not explained 
that quite as clearly as I think you can. 

Mr. Craven. Well, Mr. Fitzismmons took me and Curran down in 
the Penobscot Building, I think it is, to an attorney’s office, Mr. Ma- 
theson, or Mathews, or something hke, was the man’s name, I am 
pretty sure—it is the Penobscot or Time Bank Building. 

Mr. Horrman. We know where it is. Go ahead. What did you do 
when you get there? 

Mr. Craven. Then Mr. Fitzsimmons told this Mr. Mathews or 
Matheson, whichever his name happened to be, what he wanted in 
that contract. 

Mr. Horrman. What did he want in the contract, as nearly as you 
can recall? 

Mr. Craven. What was—— 

Mr. Horrman. What did he want put in the contract, as nearly as 
you can tell us now? 

Mr. Craven. Well, all the wording he wanted about that 90 per- 
cent 

Mr. Horrman. 90 percent of what? 

Mr. Craven. Of gross income. 

Mr. Horrman. To be paid to him? 

Mr. Craven. To him. 

Mr. Horrman. And were you to operate the business ? 

Mr. Craven. And I was to operate the business. 

Mr. Horrman. What was Fitzsimmons to do to get 90 percent of the 
gross ¢ 

Mr. Craven. He didn’t do nothing, only collect the money. 

Mr. Horrman. Then why did you sign? 

Mr. Craven. Well, I thought there was a possibility of me making 
a little extra money there out of the balance, of 10 percent. I thought 
1 could—— 

Mr. Horrman. Why take a fellow in as partner and give him 90 
percent of your gross income when he was not going to do anything, 
according to your story ? 


Mr. Craven. Well —— 


| 
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ae Horrman. You must have had some reason for it. Now what 
is it 

Mr. Craven. The only reason was that I was trying to have a little 
more business, and maybe a little more income. I did not realize—— 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean that Fitzsimmons told you or led you 
to believe that he could get you more business, increase your business? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Horrman. Then why didn’t you say so? All right, what else, 
if anything, did he say or induce you to do? What made you think 
that Fitzsimmons was in a position where he could give you some more 
business ? 

Mr. Craven. Well, that was an idea, but he did not get me more 
business. 

Mr. Horrman. Was there anything peculiar about the business of 
hauling this matter, the paper and films for theaters, that led you to 
helieve that Fitzsimmons could in any way control it? 

Mr. Craven. Well, just from taking his word for everything that 
he was trving to build up there, as how he could—he was going to get 
me one circuit of theaters there, and he would have them and switch 
them over to me on the film deliveries. He was going to give me 
different—get different—— 

Mr. Horrman. He was going to take some business away from some- 
one else that was hauling these things and give it to you? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Horrman. What made you think there was anything to that 
story? 

Mr Craven. Well, I didn’t know what he could do. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you know Fitzsimmons before? 

Mr. Craven. Did I 

Mr. Horrman. Did you know Fitzsimmons before ? 

Mr. Craven. I never knew the man in my life. 

Mr. Horrman. Supposing I had come along and said, “Now, listen, 
T want 50 percent of this gross.” 

Mr. Craven. The only way I knew him was the short 3 or 4 years 
T had dealings with him on the union. 

Mr. Horrman. In what way in the union? 

Mr. Craven. In the Teamsters Union when he was handling the 
drivers that worked for me. That is the only way T knew him. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you get the impression from your dealings 
with him when he was doing that business, that he had or had not 
authority with the unions, or with the drivers? 

Mr. Craven. That he had or had not authority—I am very sorry. I 
am slightly hard of hearing, and that is why I don’t quite understand 
your question. 

Mr. Horrman. It is hard, T guess. to make myself understood. But 
here you are in business that is paving vou, T assume, a fair income, 
when along comes Fitzsimmons. Then, for some reason that you have 
not yet told us, except that you thought he could get you some more 
business, right out of a clear sky you give him 90 percent of the gross. 
That sonnds fishy. There is something back of that. What was it? 

Mr. Craven. When that 90 percent was inserted in that contract 
it really knocked me off my feet. I argued about it. 

Mr. Horrman. What made you give up? 

Mr. Craven. But, well, I could have given up, for that matter-—— 
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Mr. Horrman. What did you give up? 
name on the paper? 

Mr. Craven. Well, I could not tell you why now—only thinking 1 
was going to gain a little more business out of it. 

_ Mr. Horrman. Were you afraid of strikes? 

Mr. Craven. Afraid of a strike, did you say ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Craven. No; I had had plenty of them before that. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you think you would have less if you signed up? 

Mr. Craven. Then—— 

Mr. Horrman. I say, did you think you would have fewer strikes 
if you signed up with Fitzsimmons? 

Mr. Craven. No; I did no because his threats previous to that 
about putting their own trucks on film delivery, going to put their 
own trucks on the paper delivery, and my idea was to keep them out 
Mie — there was a possibility of it being in there. Then there is a 

ot o 

Mr. Horrman. Did Fitzsimmons tell you—this is a leading ques- 
tion and suggestive—but did Fitzsimmons tell you, in substance, if 
you did not sign up he was going to put other trucks on the job and 
take them away from you? 

Mr. Craven. They was going to put their own trucks on there. 

Mr. Horrman. He, Fitzsimmons, was going to put trucks on there? 

Mr. Craven. Yes; their own trucks. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you believe that? 

Mr. Craven. Well, I did at that time. 

Mr. Horrman. And you were frightened into it, then? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. That is why I just slid into what I got into. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. We know there was some reason for it. 
I was just trying to find out what it was. Did Fitzsimmons own 
trucks? 

Mr. Craven. No, he didn’t. He owned the trucks—— 

Mr. Horrman. No, no. Did he own other trucks? Was he in a 
position 

Mr. Craven. Not that I know of. I don’t know whether he did or 
not. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know whether because of his relationship 
in the union or his position with the union he would be able to put 
other trucks on and take away your business? 

Mr. Craven. He mentioned that he would have no trouble getting 
trucks. So I don‘t know the source of where he would get them. 

Mr. Horrman. Anyway, he frightened you into it? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Horrman. And you are broke now? 

Mr. Craven. What? 

Mr. Horrman. And you are broke now? 

Mr. Craven. That is it. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you a wife? 

Mr. Craven. What? 

Mr. Horrman. Have you a wife? 

Mr. Craven. And a daughter. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Connon. Thank you very much, Mr. Craven. 

Mr. SuirxH. Will you hold up your right hand, please? 


And why did you put your 
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Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
in the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. so help you, God? 

Mr. LeVeraur. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GUSTAVE E. LeVEQUE, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Convon. Mr. LeVeque, will you kindly give your name and 
address, please / 

Mr. LeVequr. Gustave E, LeVeque, 1956 West Boston. That is 
my residence. 

Mr. Convon. That is your residence ? 

Mr. LeVeque. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. What type of business do you run, sir, or own / 

Mr. LeVeque. Trucking for theaters. 

Mr. Connon. What is the name of that corporation / 

Mr. LeVeque. Cinema Service. 

Mr. Convon, Cinema Service ¢ 

Mr. LeVeque. Yes. 

Mr. Convon. How long, sir, have you been in this particular type 
of business ¢ 

Mr. LeVeque. Well, Cinema Service was organized back in 1919, 
but we didn’t handle film until about 1921. 

Mr. Connon. From the period of 1937 to 1940 to what union did 
your employees belong? 

Mr. LeVeaur. Local 299. 

Mr. Conpon. Of what union? 

Mr. LeVeque. Teamsters. 

Mr. Connon. 1937 to 19407 Didn't they belong to the Stagecrafters 
Union between that time / 

Mr. LeVeque. That is right ; Kennedy was president. 

Mr. Connon. And from 1940 on to what union did your employees 
belong ? 

Mr. LeVeaur. Teamsters Union. 

Mr. Conpon. Teamsters Union. And who was the man that you 
dealt with as far as the union activity was concerned ¢ 

Mr. LeVeque. Frank Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. Connon. Frank Fitzsimmons, From 1940 to approximately 
1950 what type of relations did you have with Mr. Fitzsimmons? 
Strictly union on the contract? 

Mr. LeVeque. That is right. 

Mr. Conpon. Did he ever make any unusual demands upon you, 
sir? 

Mr. LeVequr. Nothing more than a union would in the way of in- 
creases in wages. 

Mr. Conpon, Ordinary union negotiations? 

Mr. LeVeque. That is right. 

Mr. Convon. As the owner of Cinema Services did you also operate 
another company eget ecg’ similar services but downstate ? 

Mr. LeVeque. Yes, that was State Trucking Co. P 


Mr. Corvon. State Trucking Co. And to operate outside of Detroit 
did you need an intrastate permit ? 

Mr. LeVeque. I did. 

Mr. Connon. You did. In 1950 did anyone approach you to pur- 
chase that State permit? 
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Mr. LeVeque. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Will you kindly tell us the story concerning that, sir / 

Mr. LeVeque. Well, it was a man by the name of Patrick, Dale Pat- 
rick, that approached me. 

Mr. Connon. Of what organization ¢ 

Mr. LeVeque. He was with Theatre Trucking Service. 

Mr. Connon. Did Mr. Stahley also work for ‘Theatre Trucking 
Services, John Stahley 4 

Mr. LeVeaur. I am not so sure but what he was working for me. 
Let me think. No, he was with Theatre Trucking Service. 

Mr. Convon. And what type of request did Mr. Patrick make on 
you or suggest? Tell that story, sir. 

Mr. LeVeque. Well, he wanted to buy the State Trucking Co. He 
evidently required a permit for some of their other business. And 
would not dispose of the State Trucking Co, unless they took over thie 
Cinema Service. And finally after considerable negotiating that 
deal was put through. 

Mr. Connox. What were the terms of that deal ? 

Mr. LeVeque. Well, they were to take over the Cinema Service, and 
I was to get $100 a week during my lifetime, or my wife’s lifetime— 
it was owned by niyself and my wife—for the goodwill of the Cinema 
Service plus the trueks that I had, 4, 5 trucks. 

Mr. Connon. Didn't they pay you some money for the equipment 
itself? 

Mr. LeVeque. No. 

Mr. Convoy. Did they agree to pay any money at all? 

Mr. LeVeque. They agreed to pay for the State Trucking Co. 
$12,500 at the rate of S100 a week. 

Mr. Connon. And what happened then, sir? Were you appointed 
to the board of directors at all ¢ 

Mr. LeVeque. I was appointed on the board of directors of the 
State Trucking Co. 

Mr, Connon. What functions did you perform? 

Mr. LeVequer. I mean the theater trucking. 

Mr. Connon. What functions did you perform as a director, sir? 

Mr. LeVeque. I wouldn't say I performed very much. It was more 
name than anything else. 

Mr. Connon. Who were the stockholders of the Theatre Trucking 
Services, Inc. ? 

Mr. LeVeque. Well, there was Ray Meurer. 

Mr. Connon. Raymond Meurer? 

Mr. LeVeqver. That is right. And myself and a woman. I can't 
recall her name. 

Mr. Convoy. Was it Josephine Poszywak ? 

Mr. LeVeque. That is right. 

Mr. Connon. Did vou ever meet Miss Josephine Poszywak ? 

Mr. LeVequr. I never did. 

Mr. Coxnon. Who had her proxy on the board of directors? 

Mr. LeVeque. I think Dale Patrick did. 

Mr. Connon. Is Mr. Dale Patrick in any way related to Miss Poszy- 
wak or Mr. Frank Fitzsimmons? 

Mr. LeVeque. Well, I think there is some relationship between him 
and Frank Fitzsimmons, but I don’t know about the other. 
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Mr. Connon. At the same time that you were operating this Theatre 
Services Trucking, Mr. John Stahley was a driver for that particular 
organization; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. LeVeqse. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Connex. He was previously president of Theatre Trucking 
Services befcure he was a driver. Did you know that? 

Mr. LeVeque. Well, I imagine he was when they organized. 

a Connon. When they organized back in what? Around 1946, 
1947? 

Mr. LeVeque. 1546, 

Mr. Connon. And the accounts that Mr. Stahley took care of, what 
theater chain did he take care of as a driver? 

Mr. LeVeque. He took care of the United Detroit Theatres, which 
amounts to about 17 or 18 theaters, and I think he had a few others. 

Mr. Connon. In effect, the United Detroit Theatre account was 
one of the more lucrative ones in the business here in Detroit ? 

Mr. LeVequr. The most lucrative. 

Mr. Connon. Did you ever loan Theatre Trucking Services any 
money during the time that you were on the board of directors? 

Mr. LeVeqve. I did. 

Mr. Connon. How much money, approximately, sir? 

Mr. LeVeque. I loaned them a thousand dollars on a demand n 
and at another time, in various transactions, the amount of $2,200. 

Mr. Conpon. About $2,200. How much did they pay to you on the 
$12,500? Or, put it inreverse. Is there any balance that they owe you 
on the $12,500? 

Mr. LeVeque. Something like $5,500 is the balance. 

Mr. Connon. Did they pay you $5,5004 

Mr. LeVeque. They paid several thousand. It was sold for $12,500. 
Aid they are owing a balance of $5,500 when I took over, when I took 
m:’ business back. 

Mr. Connon. What happened in June of 1953? 

Mr. LeVeque. Well, negotiations started then to my taking back 
the Cinema—the theaters, city theaters. 

Mr. Conpon. Negotiations started for you to withdraw from the 
ecmpany 

Mr. LeVeque. That is right. 

Mr. Convon. And to take over Cinema Services again, leaving State 
Trucking to them ? 

Mr. LeVeque. Plus all theaters that they had. 

Mr. Connon. All of the accounts? 

Mr. LeVeque. Which included the United Detroit Theatres, which 
1 did not have when they took me over. 

Mr. Connon. Now, what else did you receive in addition to these 
accounts when you dissolved this particular end ? 

Mr. LeVequer. You mean cheat took over in July? 

Mr. Convon. Cinema Services again, when you went back in the 
business. 

Mr. LeVeqvr. I took over the trucks, four trucks. 

Mr. Conpon. And originally how many trucks did you have when 
you went in the business? 

Mr. LeVeqve. I had 5 in the Cinema, and 1 in the State Trucking. 

Mr. Connon. They were new trucks at that time? 

Mr. LeVeque. Approximately, yes. 
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Mr. Conpvon. These were the same trucks only this time you got old 
trucks and four back? 

Mr. LeVeque. That is right. 

Mr. Convon. And did you get-—— 

Mr. LeVeque. And I got $600 in cash payable at the rate of $100 
a week for 6 weeks. 

Mr. Conpvon. Did you write off your other loan? 

Mr. LeVeque. I wrote off the—— 

Mr. Convon. The money they owed you? 

Mr. LeVeque. I wrote off everything elese plus my $100 a week. 

Mr. Connon. Subsequent to your new venture again in Cinema Serv- 
ices, and, of course, they still retained State Trucking, which was in 
intrastate; what happened to your accounts? 

Mr. LeVeque. Well, about a week after I took over, Mr. Stahley 
took over the United Detroit Theatres and several others. 

Mr. Connon. United Detroit Theatres and several other accounts 
which were lucrative accounts ? 

Mr. LeVeque. Yes. 

Mr. Conpon. And at the time you made an agreement to dissolve 
pe tery any discussion as to what they would do with Mr. John 

tahley 

Mr. LeVequet. Well, it was understood between us that Mr. Stahley 
would work for the—— 

Mr. Connon. Theatre Trucking? 

Mr. LeVeque. Theatre Trucking, and my son would take his run. 

Mr. Conpon. Your son was not a member of the union? 

Mr. LeVeque. They made him a member. 

Mr. Connon. They allowed him to become a member. That was one 
of the terms? 

Mr. LeVeque. That was one of the terms. 

Mr. Convon. Subsequent, a few days subsequent to your agreement 
when you started in this new business and began to lose the accounts 
to Mr. Stahley, how could Mr. Stahley handle those accounts? He 
did not have any trucks, did he? 

Mr. LeVeque. No. He used two trucks of the Theatre Trucking 
Service Co. 

Mr. Connon. Theatre Trucking Service? 

Mr. LeVeque. To start off with. 

Mr. Connon. So Mr. Stahley apparently just did not want to stay 
with Theatre Trucking Services, and he started a new business and 
used their trucks? 

Mr. LeVequer. That seems to be the case. 

Mr. Conpon. Now, as far as the board of directors are concerned, 
did you always sit in at the board of directors Mr. LeVeque? 

My. LrVeque. I don’t think, I don’t recall a single meeting of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Connon. The only other director that you had met was Mr. 
Meurer? Is that correct ? 

Mr. LeVeque. That is right. Mr. Patrick was one of the stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Connon. And Mr. Patrick, too. Who is Mr. Meurer? 

Mr. LeVrque. He is an attorney. 

Mr. Connon. There in 1946, when you had a strike in the industry, 
was Mr. Meurer an attorney for you people or the employees? 
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Mr. LeVeaqvr. No. 

Mr. Coxnpox. Who was he attorney for? Whom did he represent 
in that strike? 

Mr. LeVeqve. He represented Howard Craven. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Meurer I am referring to. 

Mr. LeVeqve. Oh, I don’t know he represented anybody. 

Mr. Conpon. In the strike in 1946? 

Mr. LeVeque. No. 

Mr. Conpon. That is all, 

Mr. Horraan. Who owned this stock of the Theatre Trucking Co., 
Ine.? Who owned that stock of the Theatre Trucking Co., in March 
of 19524 

Mr. LeVreve. Well, there was Dale Patrick and this woman and 
Meurer. 

Mr. Horrman. Dale Patrick? 

Mr. LeVequr. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. LeVequr. And this woman. 

Mr. Horreman. What woman 

Mr. LeVequr. This Polish woman, Poszywak. 

Mr. Horraran. You mean Hoffa’s wife? 

Mr. LeVrque. Well, if that is what she is, yes. Mrs, Poszywak. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, Josephine ? 

Mr. LeVeque. Josephine Poszywak, ves. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. LeVeque. That is right. 

Mr. Torrvaan. Do T understand, Mr. Condon, that according to 
the story that is laid down here the business of these four corporations 
that we have been talking about today all ended up under the control 
of «company in which Mrs, Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan owned the stock ? 

Mr. Connon. Apparently so, The record shows that. 

Mr. Horrwan. That is what I thought. I did not know. 

Mr. Connon. Thank you very much, Mr. LeVeque. 

Mr. Smrru. Will you please hold up your right hand ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give in 
the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you, God ¢ 

Mr. Marurson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ALBERT D. MATHESON, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. McKenna. Mr. Matheson, will you give us your full name, 
spelling your last name, please ? 

Mr. Auvert Matieson. Albert D. Matheson, M-a-t-h-e-s-o-n. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation, Mr. Matheson ? 

Mr, Marugson. Attorney. 

Mr. McKenna. Associated with what firm? 

Mr. Avrerr Mariueson. Matheson, Dixon & Brady. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any other relatives in the firm ? 

Mr. Auserr Marueson. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you name them? 

Mr. Arserr Marurson. A brother, Carney D. Matheson. 

Mr. McKenna. Does your Jaw firm represent trucking firms and 
trucking associations / 
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Mr. Anserr Marnurson. Yes; we do. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you name some of them, please‘ 

Mr. Avnert Mariesox. We represent the Motor Carrier Employes 
Association of Michigan, we represent the Automobile Transporters 
Labor Division, National Automobile ‘Transporters Association, and 
numerous individual trucking companies. 

Mr. McKenna. Name as many as you can remember. 

Mr. Marirson. Well. the Geor ge F. Alger Co., Red Star 
Trucking Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Which Red Star Trucking Co. is that? 

Mr. Aueert Marurson. Of Detroit, Mich. And Hollywood Car- 
tage Co.. Michigan Motor Freight Lines of Michigan, Baker Drive- 
away Co., Commercial Carriers, and a lot of other ones; I don’t remem- 
ber the names offhand. 

Mr. McKenna. Are there trucking companies in which vou or you 
brother have a financial interest 4 

Mr. Marikson. Not any more. 

Mr. McKenna. Have there been in the past ? 

Mr. Anperr Mariseson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Could von name them ? 

Mr. Ausert Marieson. I think our firm had an interest in—TI think 
it was Convertible Equipment Leasing. TI believe that is the name of 
it. And as to which company my brother had stock in I am afraid you 
will have to ask him, stock indiv idually. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know of any he held stock in? 

Mr. Aveert Marneson. Previously held stock; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Could you name those you know of? 

Mr. Aueert Marurson. W ell, I believe it was his wife held ji 

Mr. McKenna. I am sorry. 

Mr. Atrerr Marueson. His wife held it, Complete Auto Transit. 

Mr. McKenna. Are there any other companies / 

Mr. Ateert Marueson. I believe she also held stock some time back 
in Trucking, Inc. 

Mr. McKenna. Trucking, Inc. ? 

Mr. Aveerr Marneson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Any others? 

Mr. Aueerr Marneson. Not that I can remember offhand. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all you can remember ? 

Mr. Avsert Marneson. That is all I can remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you or your brother or the law firm ever 
held any interest, beneficial interest, in a corporation for James R. 
Hoffa or his wife? 

Mr. Marneson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Your brother neither? 

Mr. Avsert Matrueson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. And not for Hoffa’s wife either? 

Mr. Matueson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Or for Owen Bert Brennan or his wife? 

Mr. Marueson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you describe the circumstances of the crea- 
tion and organization of the J. & H. Sales Co.? 

Mr. Atnerr Matueson. J. & H. Sales Co. was a Michigan corpora- 
tion which was formed back, I believe, in 1947. 
sue McKenna. Would you proceed to describe the organization 
of it 
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Mr. Aupert Marneson. Well, the corporation was organized for 
the purpose of buying and leasing equipment. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of equipment? 

Mr. Atpert Marueson. Motor-carrier equipment. 

Mr. McKenna. Trucking equipment ? 

Mr. Matneson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And your intention was to lease that to whom ? 

Mr. Atrert Matneson. Anybody that wanted to lease it from us. 

Mr. McKenna. To truck operating firms? 

Mr. Atnert Marneson. Truckers. 

Mr. McKenna. Operating truckers? 

Mr. Aurert Matueson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Who set up the corporation? 

Mr. Atnert Matueson. I believe that I did. 

Mr. McKenna. You set it up? 

Mr. Matueson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. For whom? 

Mr. Arrert Matnrson. J. & H. Sales Equipment Corp. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Atrert Matrneson. That was for Mr. Brennan and Mr. Hoffa. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Brennan and Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Atnert Marneson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. That is James R. Hoffa? 

Mr. Avrert Matrueson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And Owen Bert Brennan? 

Mr. Atnert Marrieson. Right. 

Mr. McKenna, In whose name was the stock issued ? 

Mr. Atrert Marueson. Originally the stock was issued in the name 
of James Montante. 

Mr. McKenna. Then what happened to the stock? 

Mr. Arnerr Matneson. It was transferred. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom? 

Mr. Aurert Matueson. To the wives of the two individuals I just 
named. 

Mr. McKenna. Under what names? 

Mr. Avrrrr Matnerson. Under their maiden names. 

Mr. McKenna. Under their maiden names? 

Mr. Atnert Matnueson. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. What were those maiden names? Josephine 
Poszywak ? 

Mr. ALrert Marueson. That is right, one. 

Mr. McKenna. Alice Johnson? 

Mr. Atnert Matueson. Alice Johnson. 

Mr. McKenna. Why was the stock issued in the maiden names of 
married women? 

Mr. Aurert Matueson. Because Mr. Brennan asked me to. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Brennan asked you to do that? 

Mr. Arnert Marueson. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he give you any reason? 

Mr. Avsert Matueson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Did the company then proceed to lease equipment 
‘o trucking firms? 

Mr. Atsert Matieson. The company bought one piece of equip- 
ment and leased it out. ) 
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Mr. McKenna. To whom? 

Mr. Avperr Matueson. I believe the first one was leased out to 
Commercial Carriers. 

Mr. McKenna. To Commercial Carriers? 

Mr. MaruHeson,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And that was in 1947? 

Mr. Apert Marueson. I believe that is about when it was. 

Mr. McKenna. And then the company proceeded to acquire other 
equipment, did it? 

Mr. Apert Marueson, That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And it leased that out ? 

Mr. Avserr Marneson. That is right. 

Mr. MeKenna. To what companies? 

Mr. Auserr Marueson. Baker Driveaway Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Baker Driveaway Co. ? 

Mr. Avserr Marneson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Who owned the Baker Driveaway Co. ? 

Mr. Avserr Marueson. I am not too sure who the complete owners 
were at that time. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were the owners subsequently ? 

Mr. Auperr Marueson. Well, we, the firm, had an interest in it. I 
am not too sure as to what the legal title was to the balance of the 
stock. 

Mr. McKenna. Your firm had an interest in it ? 

Mr. ALbert Marueson. At that time we did. 

Mr. McKenna. At that time your firm represented trucking com- 
panies, did it, in negotiations with the Teamsters Union ¢ 

Mr. Avsert Marueson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. I did. Did the company at any time have to raise 
or decide to raise $50,000 for new equipment ? 

Mr. Atsert Marneson. You mean the 

Mr. McKenna. Either the National Equipment or the J. & H. 
Sales Co. 

Mr. Atsert Marueson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. The National Equipment was successor to J. & H. 
Sales, was it not? 

Mr. Apert MarnHeson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And it did decide to raise $50,000? 

Mr. Atpert Marneson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anybody advise you where the company could 
raise $15,000? 

Mr. Avpert Matrueson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Who advised vou, and what did he say? 

Mr. Annert Marueson. Mr. Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Owen Bert Brennan? 

Mr. Avsert Marueson. Mr. Owen Bert Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. What did he tell you ? 

Mr. Auperr Marueson. He asked me to get a hold of Mr. Beidler. 

Mr. McKenwa. Mr. Beidler? 

Mr. Avserr Marreson. Beidler. 

Mr. McKenna Who is Mr. Beidler? 

Mr. Avsbert MarHeson. Well, he was with Commercial Carriers, to 
my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. With Commercial Carriers? 
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Mr. Auserr Marneson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And what did Mr. Brennan say Mr. Beidler could 
do? 

Mr. Atnerr Marnrson. Arrange that we could borrow some money 
on a mortgage. 

Mr. McKenna. For National Equipment Corp. ? 

Mr. Marueson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Whv was the name J. & H. Sales Co. changed to 
National Equipment. Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Aveerr Marurson. Changed at Mr. Brennan’s request. 

Mr. McKenna. What did J. & H. stand for? 

Mr. Auserr Marurson. J. & 

Mr. McKenn,. Yes. 

Mr. Arnerr Marneson. That was just the name they gave me to 
use when we started. 

Mr. McKenna. What does the J. signify ? 

Mr. Arverr Marireson. Truthfully, can’t answer where they got 
thename. That is just a name they gave. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever heard why it was named that? 

Mr. Marirson. Nobody told me why. 

Mr. McKenna. Does the H. stand for Hoffa ? 

Mr. Auserrt Marreson. I couldn’t say that is why they used the 
name. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know why they used it? 

Mr. Aveerr Mariurson. They just gave me the name, and IT used 
the name they gave me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they tell vou they wanted it changed / 

Mr. Marueson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. They never told you. Did they sell this corpora- 
tion afterward ¢ 

Mr. Marneson. They did, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When? 

Mr. Auperr Marireson. I believe it was—I don’t recollect: whether 
it was 1950 or 1951. 

Mr. McKenna. In 1950 or 1951. Had dividends been paid in the 
meantime to Mrs. Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan ? 

Mr. Arnert Marimeson. They had. 

Mr. McKenna. How much ?¢ 

Mr. Ausert Marurson. I believe there were two dividends, one of 
$3 a share, and there was a thousand shares of stock, that is $3,000. 
And [think subsequently there was $1 a share. 

Mr. McKenna. $4,000? 

Mr. Apert Matiirson, $4,000 all told; they were issued that in all. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that paid? 

Mr. Avperr Marneson. I believe the first one was in, I think, 
around 1939, 

Mr. McKenna. 1949 you mean, don’t you? 

Mr. Atnert Marurson. 1949. 

Mr. McKenna. About April 14, 1949? 

Mr. Avsert Matueson. That could be it. If I had the minute 
book IT could tell you exactly. It is in the minute book. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know whether that money was used as 
initial capital for Test Fleet Corp. ? 

Mr. Avsert Marueson. No, sir, I don’t. 
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Mr. McKenna. But the date was approximately April 14, 1949. 

I show you two exhibits in the hearings, 1 check in the amount of 
$1,500, signed by James Montante, drawn to Alice Johnson, and James 
Montante purports to sign for National Trucking Corp. Do you 
recognize the check ? 

Mr. Matueson. Yes; I do. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read us the endorsement on the back 
and tejl us whether that helps you answer the question 4 

Mr. Avserr Maruerson. The endorsement is Alice Johnson, pay to 
the order of Test Fleet Corp. I can’t read the other name. It is 
endorsed under it. 

Mr. McKenna. And T show you a check, also an exhibit in the hear- 
ings, dated April 12, 1949, drawn on the National Equipment Corp., 
Manufacturers National Bank, in the amount of $1,500, to Josephine 
Poszywak. Do you recognize that check? 

Mr. Matrieson. I do. 

Mr. McKenna. That was one of the dividend checks? 

Mr. Avperr Matirson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And would you read the endorsement on the 
reverse ¢ 

Mr. Atnert Matteson. The endorsement is Josephine Poszywak, 
pay to the order of Test Fleet Corp. 

Mr. McKenna. And there is a deposit endorsement ? 

Mr. Atperr Marueson. Yes, sir: there is. 

Mr. McKenna. What is that ? 

Mr. Marurson. For deposit, Test Fleet Corp. 

Mr. McKenna. For deposit to Test Fleet Corp. ? 

Mr. Avserr Maturson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. These do represent the dividend checks? 

Mr. Atserr Matreson. Those were the dividend checks. 

_ Mr. McKenna. Now, you testified, I believe, that the National 
Equipment Corp. was sold, or did you? 

Mr. Aubert Maturson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom was it sold? 

Mr. Annerr Marneson. Sold to Convertible Equipment Leasing. 

Mr. McKenna. Was your brother an officer of that firm at that 


Mr. Avserr Marieson. I believe he was. 

Mr. McKenna. He was an officer of the firm ? 

Mr. Marueson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were the owners of the firm? 

Mr. Apert Marneson. Offhand, I can’t say without having the 
books. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you name some of them? 

Mr. Aveerr Matrurson. No; I can’t. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Mr. Bridge an owner of the firm? 

Mr. Abert Marueson. I don’t know if he was or his family. 

Mr. McKenna. But he or his family? 

Mr. Marueson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the sale price of the National Equipment 
Corp. ? 

Mr. Abert Matieson. $10,000, 

Mr. McKenna. How much was that corporation worth in your 
opinion at that time? 
40479—54——12 
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time ? 
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Mr. Avsert Marueson. I couldn't tell you. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it worth that much? 

Mr. Avperr Marneson. I would say it probably was. 

Mr. McKenna. You think it was? 

Mr. Avsert Matrueson. I would think so. 

Mr. McKenna. At that time was your firm representing trucking 
companies in the trucking association in negotiations, in any nego- 
tiations that arose with the Teamsters Union ? 

Mr. Atsert Marueson. I don’t recollect whether we were negotiat- 
ing at that time or not. 

Mr. McKenna. In any negotiations that were conducted your firm 
would have represented the trucking associations? Is that correct? 

Mr. Atpert Matueson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. You were ‘he firm which represented the trucking 
association ? 

Mr. Avsert Matueson. Represented the one in Michigan, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a check, No. 1744, signed by William 
D. Bridge. in the amount of $4,000, drawn to the order of Alice 
Johnson. Do you recognize that check ¢ 

Mr. Atpert Matneson. I haven’t seen it, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether or not that check represents 
payment in connection with the sale of this property, of this company ¢ 

Mr. Avsert Matrueson. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. McKenna. Would it help you any to read the endorsement 
on the back? 

Mr. Horrman. What is the endorsement on the back? 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the endorsement ? 

Mr. Atrert Marueson. Alice Johnson, Alice Brennan. 

Mr. Horrman. Alice what ? 

Mr. Avpert Maturson. Alice Johnson, Alice Brennan. <A date of 
August 7,1951. It probably could be that date. It was in 1951 it was 
sold. 

Mr. McKenna. The date coincides? 

Mr. Atnert Marneson. It seems to. 

Mr. McKenna. May this be identified as Albert Matheson Exhibit 
1, and may it be introduced ? 

Mr. Smirn. It is admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Albert Matheson Exhibit No. 
1” for identification. While not made a part of this printed record, 
it is available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and 

Mr. Horrman. Will you tell me why it is, when the checks are made 
to Alice Johnson, they favs to have the second endorsement on them? 
He is familiar with the practice here, probably, in the banks. Why 
do they have to have someone else’s name on it? 

Mr. Atpert Marneson. One is her maiden name, and the other is 
her married name. 

Mr. Horrman. Married name? 

Mr. Avserr Marneson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Wasn't she married at the time this corporation 
was set up? 

Mr. Atnert Matneson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. With a married name? 

Mr. Apert Marueson. Yes. 
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Mr. Horrman. If the bank knows that it is Alice Johnson why do 
they want her to sign again as Alice Brennan? It is the same person. 
Or don’t you know ¢ 

Mr. Apert Marueson. I am afraid you will have to ask the bank 
that, Senator. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know? 

Mr. Avserr Marueson. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you check No. 1743, drawn on the account 
of William O. Bridge, National Bank of Detroit, in the amount of 
$6,000, pay to the order of Josephine Poszywak. Have you seen that 
check before ? 

Mr. Atpert Matueson. I haven’t seen this particular check; no. 

Mr. McKenna. You are not familiar with it. Does the endorsement 
help you to identify it, and the date on the reverse ? 

Mr. Atpert Marneson. The endorsement and date, I would say it 
would appear this is also part of the purchase price. 

Mr. McKenna. Part of the purchase price of the National Equip- 
ment Corp. ? 

Mr. Atnerr Marneson. Of the stock. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the endorsement, please ? 

Mr. Avsert Matueson. The endorsement is: Josephine Poszywak, 
Alice Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. Josephine Poszywak, Alice Brennan? 

Mr. Marueson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. That would indicate it was endorsed by Miss Poszy- 
wak and cashed by Miss Brennan? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Apert Marueson. Let’s look at it. Evidently; that is the way 
it is listed there. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know in your own mind why this would go 
through Miss Brennan’s account rather than Miss Poszywak’s account ? 

Mr. Avpert Marueson. I couldn't say. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know why Miss Poszywak did not want 
this check in her account ? 

Mr. Avserr Marieson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. May this be identified as exhibit 2 of this witness ? 

Mr. Smirn. It will be admitted. 

(The check referred to was marked “Albert Matheson Exhibit No. 
2” for identification. While not made a part of this printed record, 
it is available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. Horrman. Does this show the second company we were talking 
about today owned by Alice Brennan and Josephine Poszywak / 

Mr. McKenna. This shows the National Equipment. 

Mr. HorrmMan. That is the second one we were talking about this 
morning 

Mr. McKenna. This is the one from which the money came for the 
Test Fleet Corp. That is the one we are dealing with now. 

Mr. Horrman. They owned that one, too. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir. 

Can you tell us why the check to Miss Poszywak was 86,000 and not 
to Miss Johnson, where it was $4,000 ? 

Mr. Auperr Marineson. No, I can’t, except that the total purchase 
price for the stock was 310,000. 
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Mr. McKenna. So it would seem that 60 percent of the interest was 
Mrs. Hoftfa’s and 40 percent Mrs. Brennan's / 

Mr. Aveerr Marieson. That is not so. The stock was eoually 
divided between the two women, each owned 500 shares. Ae 

Mr. McKenna. Then how would it happen that 60 pereent of the 
sales price went to Mrs. Hoffa and only 40 percent to Mrs. Brennan ? 

Mr. Anserr Marieson, That T couldn't say. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know why that was done? 

Mr. Auserr Marurson, No, except that each owned an eqnal share 
of the stock, so far as the cash sale price—they each had $5,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you handle any part of the sale of this com- 
pany? 

Mr. Avserr Matirson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you discuss it with Mr. Bridge? 

Mr. Arrerr Marirson. Yes, did. 

Mr. McKenna. Whoadvised Mr. Bridge to make this division of the 
proceeds ¢ 

Mr. That [dont know. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know who instructed him— 

Mr. Auserr Marieson. didn’t and don’t know who did. 

Mr. McKenna. Are vou surprised that it is divided this way ¢ 

Mr. Mariurson. Yes. thought that the 810,000 was paid 
for the whole thousand shares of stock, equally divided. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know whether or not these proceeds 
represent the different ranks in the union ? 

Mr. Avnerr Marneson, No. 

Mr. McKenna. Whether that is the reason for the difference / 

Mr. Mariteson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Was the company making much money at the tine 
it was sold? 

Mr. Avserr Mariubkson. Yes, think they were making money at 
the time it was sold. 

Mr. McKenna. How about shortly before it was sold? 

Mr. Ateerr Marnrson. I think about a year before it was sold it 
wasn’t making too much. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Brennan at any time indicate to vou that 
the trucking industry ought to be able to do better by him and Mr. 
Hoffa 

Mr. Atnerr Marnuerson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You had no discussion that this company wasn’t 
making enough money ¢ 

Mr. Marneson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anybody else in the Teamsters Union so indi- 
cate? 

Mr. Marnueson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You got no such word ¢ 

Mr. Atnert Marirson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the Terminal Realty Corp. ? 

Mr. Auserr Marnueson. I can’t recollect that offhand; I don’t 
recollect. 

Mr. McKenna. Would it help your memory at all to say your 
brother is an officer in the Terminal Realty Corp.¢ Or, was an offi- 
cer, rather ¢ 
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Mr. Avperr Marnerson. No, I am afraid you would have to ask 
him that. 

Mr. McKenna. Does it help at all to say that the stockholders in 
the Terminal Realty Corp. were Mr. Hoifa and Mr. Brennan? Does 
that help your memory any / 

Mr. Mariueson. No, it doesn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. How many concerns did you or your brother have 
a mutual interest in with Mr. Brennan and Mr. Hoffa or their wives, 
in their maiden names or any other name ?/ 

Mr. Arpert Marurson. None that I know of: not a mutual interest. 

Mr. McKenna. How many firms were vou an officer of that were 
partly owned by either Mr. Hotfa or Mr. Brennan or their wives? 

Mr. Auperr Maritrson. L believe I was an officer of only one com- 
pany that was owned by the two wives, National Equipment. 

Mr. McKenna. How about your brother / 

Mr. Acperr Marursox. | don’t know. You would have to ask 
him. I don’t recollect. 

Mr. McKenna. Did it help your firm’s standing or the ease with 
which your firm could settle disputes with the Teamsters Union that 
vou were also an officer of 2 company and running a company in 
which Mr. Hota and Mr. Brennan had this interest / 

Mr. Arnert Marurson. In my opinion, no. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t think there was ever a conflict of interest 
there / 

Mr. Mavriresoxn, No, there wasn't. 

Mr. Horrman. Did he represent employers’ associations, too? 

Mr. McKenna. I believe the witness said his firm was the principal 
representative of the employers’ association, and was the representa- 
tive of numerous trucking companies in Michigan which negotiated 
with the teamsters at thistime. Is that right? 

Mr. Aupert Marurson. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And also representing Hoffa and Brennan and their 
wives / 

Mr. Annerr Marireson. I didn’t say I represented them, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Aueerr Marneson. I didn’t say I represented them. 

Mr. Horrman. You were doing business for them, weren't you? 

Mr. Avert Marieson. On occasions. 

Mr. Horrman. Then did you not represent them when you were 
doing business for them / 

Mr. Atserr Marneson. It depends on the sense you mean. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Ateerr Marieson. It depends on what sense you me as 

Mr. Horrman. Any sense. You take it your own way. TIT don’t 
know. If I am doing business with somebody I kind of think I am 
representing them. 

Mr. Arnert Matreson. I have represented them on occasions. 

Mr. Horrman. You were attorneys for the employers’ association, 
on the one hand, and at the same time your firm were attorneys for 
the unions, weren't you? 

Mr. Ausert Matireson. I was not an attorney for the union, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you not represent the unions in some of these 
negotiations with the employers? 
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Mr. Atserr Marneson. [ never represented the union, never have. 

Mr. Horrman. You just formed corporations for them ? 

Mr. Atserr Marueson. I represented two individuals; I never rep- 
resented any union—— 

Mr. Horrman. And the two individuals were whom? Mrs. Hoffa 
and Mrs. Brennan? 

Mr. Marneson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever given advice in connection with the 
operations of Local 299 of the Teamsters ? 

Mr. Apert Matneson. Not to my knowledge. I think the only 
advice I ever gave them was not in respect to local 299 but the joint 
council at one time. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the nature of that advice? 

Mr. Atrert Matneson. With respect to the building association. 

Mr. McKenna. What was that? 

Mr. Atnerr Matneson. Evidently, originally it had been set up as 
a profit eee” and they asked me why it had to be a profit cor- 
poration. told them, in my opinion, it shouldn’t have been, it 
should have been set up as a nonprofit association, and be exempt from 
internal revenue. 

Mr. McKenna. In that connection you did act as counsel for the 
Joint Council of Teamsters? 

Mr. Atrert Matieson. I did not act as counsel, and was never 
paid for my services by the joint council or any local union. They 
merely asked me for my advice and I gave my advice. 

Mr. McKenna. Has your advice been sought by any unit of the 
Teamsters Union in connection with these hearings? 

Mr. Atnert Maturson. No, 

Mr. McKenna. You have not consulted with any officials of the 
Teamsters Union regarding our getting access to the books of any 
teamsters’ unit ? 

Mr. Atnert Matueson. No, sir. 

Mr. Smitn. That is all, Mr. Matheson. 

We will take a brief intermission at this time. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken.) 

Mr. Smirn. The committee will please come to order. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give in 
the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you, God ? 

Mr. I do. 

Mr. Smirn. Let the record show that we are putting some witnesses 
on the stand now from out of State who are concerned with the same 
subject matter, in order that they may be accommodated to leave town. 


TESTIMONY OF EUGENE WILLIAMS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., RECORD- 
ING SECRETARY AND BUSINESS AGENT, TEAMSTERS UNION, 
LOCAL 544, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 
COUNSEL, DAVID PREVIANT, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Eugene James Williams. 

Mr. McKenna. And your occupation ? 

Mr. WitttaMs. I am recording secretary and business agent of the 
Teamsters’ Union, Local 544. 
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Mr. McKenna. Where is that located / 

Mr. Wutams. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you live in Minneapolis? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Where in Minneapolis? 

Mr. Witiiams. 2920 Dean Boulevard. 

Mr. McKenna. What has been your occupation in the past ? 

Mr. Wutztams. I have been business agent, I have been switchman, 
truck driver, common laborer—that’s about it. 

Mr. McKenna. But your present position is business manager? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What is it? 

Mr. Wuui1ams. I am recording secretary and business agent. 

Mr. McKenna. Business agent and recording secretary ¢ 

ag WiniiaMs. Or business representative, whichever you want to 
call it. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you get that position? 

Mr. Wiuiams. About June 6. The first time I got it was about 
June 6 of 1941. 

Mr. McKenna. And you have held it since then? 

Mr. WiutuiaMs. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You do hold it now? 

Mr. I do. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you get it this time? 

Mr. WiLLiams. Some time in 19—the latter part of 1945 or the first 
part of 1946. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you elected or appointed ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. I was elected the last time. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you hold a position in connection with the ad- 
ministration of any health and welfare funds? 

Mr. Wituiams. I do. 

Mr. McKenna. What are they? 

Mr. Wuutams. I am the administrator and trustee of 2 separate 
funds, 1 the transfer employers pension fund, and the other is the 
warehouse employers pension fund. 

Mr. McKenna. Going back for.a moment to your position with 
the local, who elected you to that position? 

Mr. Witu1ams. The membership of that local. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the number of that local? 

Mr. 544. 

Mr. McKenna. How many were present at the time of the election? 

Mr. Wiiurams. Oh, I would say approximately—I can’t give you 
an accurate count, but I would say it numbered between 300 and 400 
members. 

Mr. McKenna. How many members of the local are there? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. Approximately 3,000, 3,500, something like that. 

Mr. McKenna. Where was that meeting held? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. At 706 First Avenue North, city of Minneapolis. 

Mr. McKenna. When was it held? 

Mr. Witutams. As I said, the last part of 1945 or first part of 1946. 
I don’t recall exactly the exact date. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you elected annually? 
Mr. Wuiu1aMs. We are elected every 4 years. 
Mr. Lanprum. Every 4 yours? 
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Mr. WituraMs. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Were you reelected to another term, then, in 1950? 

Mr. Wintiams. was. 

Mr. Lanprum. By the same membership? 

Mr. Winuiams. Twas. That is, had no opposition. There wasn’t 
an election; I was elected by white ballot. 

Mr. Lanprum. Was that a secret ballot or by acclamation ? 

Mr. Wittiams. A white ballot isn’t secret; it is cast by the secretary. 

Mr. Lanprum. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I say, a white ballot isn’t secret. It is cast by the 
secretary on motion of the membership, because I had no opposition. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is the secretary? 

Mr. Wittiams. I am recording secretary. 

Mr. McKenna. You said the secretary cast the white ballot. Who 
cast it? 

Mr. Witurams. In my instance, when it was my office that was 
being filled, if I recall correctly, it was cast by the chairman. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was that? 

Mr. Edward Blixt. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Wititams. B-1-i-x-t. 

Mr. Laxprem. But vou were elected by about 10 percent of your 
membership; is that right? 

Mr. Wirrtams. Well, in neither election was there any opposition to 
my--I had no—— 

Mr. Lanprum. That is not what T asked you. About 10 percent of 
your membership voted for you? Is that right? 

Mr. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Or were present when the voting took place? 

Mr. Winntams. Yes: that was present when the voting took place. 

Mr. Lanprum. All right. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was secretary-treasurer of local 544? 

Mr. Sidney L. Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. He is also a vice president of the Teamsters Inter- 
national, isn’t he? 

Mr. WinuiaMs. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. I believe you testified that you were a trustee of the 
transfer and storage pension fund. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wittrams. No, sir; IT didn’t. I said I was trustee and the 
administrator of the transfer employers pension fund, and also the 
warehouse employers pension fund, They are two separate funds. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever use any of the money of those funds 
for your personal use ? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever borrow any money from those two 
funds? 

Mr. Wirrtams. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was any of the money in those two funds used for 
your personal use ? 

Mr. Wituiams. To that particular question IT would have to say 
“No.” 

Mr. McKenna. Why do you mean to that particular question you 
would have to say “No”? Explain your answer. 
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Mr. Wriu1aMs. For this reason, that as the administrator of the 
fund there is 7 percent of the fund set into a pension administration 
fund, and out of that I must administrate that fund. I must pay an 
office girl, pay the expenses of an ollice, pay attorneys’ costs, and what- 
ever is left over out of that is mine for administrating the fund, which 
is anything. If there is anything left over it belongs to me. If it is 
more than that I have to pay it myself. 

Mr. McKenna. Who keeps the funds’ books? 

Mr. Wiru1aMs. I have had three different persons working on those 
books; the first two were my stepdaughters. In fact, they are all my 
stepdaughters. 

Mr. McKenna. Did vou use any outside bookkeepers or auditors / 

Mr. Outside auditors, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Are they paid out of the 7 percent ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. That is right ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. In all instances? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Are they ¢ 

Mr. Wititams. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. In all instances? 

Mr. Wirrtams. I don’t know what you mean by in all instances. 

Mr. McKenna. Without exception. 

Mr. Winuiams. I don’t think we have had an audit of the pension 
fund as vet. Now, there was—we may have an audit—— 

Mr. McKenna. Of either pension fund? 

Mr. Witurams. I don't exactly fotlow your questioning yet. 

Mr. McKenna. You get 7 percent for administering this fund. 

Mr. Witntams. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And you get that for the purpose of all the admin- 
istrative costs of the fund, and whatever is left over is vour personal] 
gain. 

Mr. WitiraMs. That is for all of the expenses of administrating the 
fund, with one exception. Any attorney’s fees over and above S500 
from either fund is borne by the fund itself. I pay attorneys’ fees 
up to $500. Anything over that is paid by the fund. 

Mr. McKenna. How much have you paid this year in attorneys’ 
fees / 

Mr. Wittams. One fund has paid $500. There is a question on the 
other fund, and we haven’t had the meeting yet to determine whether 
or not that bill will be paid. And the administration fund owes a 
thousand dollars attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. McKenna. Who paid the $500 fee? 

Mr. Wituiams. I think that was the warehouse employers pension 
fund. 

Mr. McKenna. It was not paid by you out of the 7 percent ? 

Mr. Witiiams. No. 

Mr. McKenna. So you paid no attorneys’ fees out of the 7 percent 
this year? 

Mr. Witiiams. That was paid, the bill was a thousand dollars, so 
$500 of that IT will have to pay. They paid the additional $500 
already. I haven’t as yet paid up to $500. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, my question was, initially, whether or not you 
have paid out of the fund for any outside bookkeepers or auditors. 
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Mr. WittraMs. I don’t recall any audit that has been made of those 
books to date. There is an audit due in January. 

Mr. McKenna. So, now, I believe you testified that you paid for a 
bookkeeper out of this 7 percent ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. I paid a girl to keep the books; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. How much do you pay her / 

Mr. Witttams. It depends on the amount of work that she does. 
She takes her 3 a week, days a week, sometimes the reports come in 
in a bunch, sometimes they are strung out through the month and she 
more or less sets her own salary. 

Mr. McKenna. Whom else have you paid? 

Mr. Wiuiams. I don’t think I have paid—to the best of my recol- 
lection, I haven’t paid anybody else. 

Mr. McKenna. So your only expenses in administering are this 
part-time bookkeeper ? 

Mr. Wittiams. No; I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. McKenna. What are the others? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. We have printing costs, and there will be office rent 
that will have to be adjusted eventually. 

Mr. McKenna. Up to now what have you paid? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Up to now I believe I have paid the office girl 
and printing. Now, I don’t know whether I have paid printing or 
not. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know whether you paid anything on 
printing or not? 

Mr. WituraMs. I can’t say. & don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. How much have you paid the office girl? 

Mr. WituraMs. I haven’t the records here. I wasn’t asked to bring 
the records. 

Mr. McKenna. How much have you paid the office girl? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately how much? 

Mr. WiLiraMs. Well, I wouldn’t even put an approximate—— 

Mr. McKenna. Is it $50 or $50,000? 

Mr. WuiuiaMs. I think it would be closer to $50 than $50,000. 

Mr. McKenna. How much closer? 

Mr. WituraMs. I don’t know. I don’t have those records with me. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately $500? 

Mr. Witutams. Iam sorry. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know whether it was more or less than 


Mr. Wititams. As I said, I don’t have those records with me. I 
wasn't asked to bring them. 
¢ ei McKenna. You don’t know whether it was more or less than 
500 
Mr. Wittrams. I couldn’t say without the records. 
Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether it was more or less than $100? 
Mr. I couldn’t say. 
Mr. McKenna. More or less than $50? 
Mr. I couldn't say. 
‘ no McKenna. You don’t know whether it was more or less than 
50% 
Mr. WititaMs. I don’t know how much I paid. 


$500? 
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Mr. Previant. I object to the harassing of the witness. I am his 
attorney, Mr. Chairman. He said he didn’t bring the books; he wasn’t 
requested to bring the books. He said he just can’t make any state- 
ment. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, it seems silly that a man in his position would 
not know whether it was $50 or $100. I have heard your objection. 

Mr. Lanprum. How did you get to be trustee of the pension or 
welfare funds? 

Mr. WituiaMs. I was selected by the board of directors to that fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. Your election as recording secretary by the mem- 
bership had nothing to do with it ? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. None at all. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you a trustee of 2 funds or 1 fund? 

Mr. Witurams. Two funds. 

Mr. Lanprum. What are the two funds? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. The transfer employers’ pension fund and ware- 
house employers’ pension fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. How do you distinguish between the two funds? 
What is the first one for? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. The transfer employers’ pension fund is composed 
of employers in the trucking business, and the warehouse employers’ 
pension fund is composed of the employers in the warehousing busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Lanprum. Where does the money which goes into these funds 
come from ? 

Mr. Witutams. It comes from the employers. 

Mr. Lanprum. From the employers? 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. He pays it in to the union headquarters / 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Where does he pay it in to? 

Mr. Wiuuiums. He pays it in to the headquarters of the warehouse 
pension fund or the transfer pension fund, as the case may be. 

Mr. Lanprum. Which is you? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. We have a post-office box where that mail comes 
in to. 

Mr. Lanprum. You receive the payments then ? 

Mr. WituraMs. No; actually, I don’t. I have never—— 

Mr. Lanprum. Who receives them? ‘That is what I ask. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. The office girl would pick up the mail. 

Mr. Lanprum. What do you do with them when you pick up the 
mail ¢ 

Mr. Wuuiams. She takes the checks and has a card system on 
each member, and each member has a record of how much is paid 
on his pension program from the time that the program started, from 
that time forward. 

Mr. Lanprum. What do you do with the money then ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. The money is deposited into a bank under the name 
of the transfer employers or the transfer and warehouse—the ware- 
house employers’ pension fund or the transfer employers’ pension 
fund, whichever the case may be. 

‘ or Lanprum. I see. Now how many trustees of each fund do you 
ave 
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Mr. WitiiamMs, There are three employer members and three union 
members, 

; “ Lanprum. There are six trustees then that administer this 
und 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Well, not trustees; they are termed “board of direc- 
tors,” not trustees. 

Mr. Lanprum, It is that board of directors which selected you as 
the administrator of each of those funds? 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, then, do you set aside 7 percent of each fund 
for administrative purposes ¢ 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. The 7 percent of each fund goes into the one 
administration fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. And then you set aside 7 percent of the other fund, 
and you pay the expenses of your oflice, your office help, your office 
rent, and all other expenses of your oflice out of this 14 percent or 
7 percent from each fund? Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. No. It doesn’t amount to 14 percent. It amounts 
to 7 percent. 

Mr. Lanprum. You told me you set up 7 percent out of each fund. 

Mr. Wittiams. That is correct. But it is only 7 percent, no 
matter 

Mr. Lanprum. You have got two 7-percent funds then? 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is right, but it doesn’t add up to 14 percent 
of either one of the funds. 

Mr. Lanprum. Wait just a minute. You have got two 7-percent 
funds. What do you do with those funds ? 

Mr. Witiiams. With the administration fund ¢ 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Wittrams. I just stated, we pay the expenses of operating the 
fund, of running the fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. What are those expenses? Enumerate some of them 
for us. 

Mr. WittrAMs. T just did. 

Mr. Lanprum. What? 

Mr. Witiiams. I just got through doing that. 

Mr. Lanprum. I did not hear you. I want to hear you again. 

Mr. WitiiAMs. It is on the record. 

Mr. Lanprum. Name it again, please. What do you do with your 
7 percent? 

Mr. WituiaMs. I pay the expenses of an office girl, I pay her salary, 
I pay her social security, and whatever other taxes are required by 
any Federal or State law. 

Mr. Lanprum. All right, that takes care of the office girl. What is 
the next expense ¢ 

Mr. Wiis. I pay attorneys’ fees, or I am supposed to pay attor- 
neys’ fees. 

Mr. Lanprum. What do you need attorneys for? 

Mr. Wittt1aMs. Attorneys were needed, in the first place, to draw 
up the plan. 

Mr. Lanprum. You pay them on a regular retainer ? 

Mr. Witttams. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Or do you draw up a new plan every time you get 
in a new 7 percent? 
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Mr. Witn1ams. There wasn’t only one plan ever drawn up. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then how many attorneys’ fees do you pay for 
this plan? 

Mr. Wiuurams. There were two different attorneys that drew up 
this plan, and each one of them charged a thousand dollars. Of that 
I have to pay up to $500 for the transfer fund, and I have to pay up 
to $500 for the warehouse fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. I see. 

Mr. Wuiuii1aMs. I have to pay any other expenses, whatever they 
may be. 

Mr. Lanprum. What would some of the expenses be, just for 
example? 

Mr. Witniams. One coming in January is going to be a complete 
audit of the funds and of the members’ accounts. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is three things you have named now, office 
girl, attorneys’ fees, and the impending audit. What is another 
thing that you 

Mr. Winniams. Any oflice supplies we need. I had to buy an office 
desk and chair, office lamp, filing eabinet. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you have got a telephone, I guess. 

Mr. Witirams. Yes, we did have. 

Mr. Lanprum. That takes care of your general offices. That is four. 
What else 

Mr. Wittrams. [ can’t recall all of the expenses that we have paid. 
I don’t—— 

Mr. Lanprum. Then do you know at the beginning of any vear 
what vour salary is going to be at the end of that year, or what it 
will he? 

Mr. Winiiams. No, I don’t know what will be left over in the fund 
at the end of the year. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you get anything besides what is left over from 
the 7-percent fund? 

Mr. Witiiams. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Lanprum. So what you make annually is what you are able 
to salvage out of these two 7-percent funds? Is that correct! 

Mr. Witurams. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, then, what service do vou render to the wel- 
fare fund or to the pension fund for this salary ? 

Mr. Wituiams. It is my job to see to it that the payments from the 
employers are made promptly and that the employers pay on all of 
their employees. It is my job to investigate investments. 

Mr. Lanprum. Investigate what ? 

Mr. Investments. 

Mr. Lanprum. Have you made any investments ? 

Mr. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Lanprum. Go ahead and tell me about that. 

Mr. Wiitrams. To investigate investments, and investigate the ap- 
plication when a member applies for pension, see to it that he has the 
required number of years in the service, or service of a single employer 
or a group of employers, as the case may be, ascertain his number of 
years with any particular employer, and so on, take care of any other 
business which might come up pertaining to the fund. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Now let’s go back to this office girl. You, as ad- 
ministrator of a welfare fund or pension fund, that is, employ an 
office girl, and you don’t know how much you pay her ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. I said that her salary would vary,, depending on 
the length of time it took her for that week. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is she employed by the hour? 

Mr. Wittiams. More or less by the hour, yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. What do you mean by more or less? 

Mr. Wiutt1ams. I mean that she sends me her check to be signed. 
3 don’t question her as to whether or not she actually put in that many 

ours. 

Mr. Lanprum. She fixes her salary? Is that right ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. More or less, yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. More or less. How much more, how much less does 
she fix it? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. It has never been unreasonable as far as I could 
determine. 

Mr. Lanprvum. Is this an agreement between you and her, or is it 
the board of directors that determines that ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. No, there is not necessarily any agreement between 
the board of directors and the office girl of the administration fund. 

Mr. Horrman. I suggest, if it takes so long to get an answer, we 
just let this witness stand over until tomorrow, and he can think 
things over tonight, and maybe in the morning, if he comes back, we 
will get along faster. 

Mr. Wuuiams. I can stay here 3 weeks and I can’t offer you any 
more information than I have already offered you. You asked me 
a question I can’t answer. I don’t have the records. 

‘Mr. HorrMan. I was talking to the chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. I am trying to understand how a man can administer 
to a pension fund and not know how much his office girl costs him. 
I don’t understand any loose arrangement such as that in administer- 
ing insurance funds. 

Mr Witt1aMs. It is not an insurance fund that is being admin- 
istered. 

Mr. Lanprvum. In paying this girl do you pay her proportionately 
from each fund? 

Mr. Wituiams. No, I do not. I have already stated that the 7 per- 
cent that is set aside from the transfer employers pension fund and 
the 7 percent from the warehouse employers pension fund, there is a 
check drawn once a month for 7 percent of the income of that fund 
for that month. Those two checks are then deposited in a pension ad- 
ministration fund, of which I am the sole director, I am the adminis- 
trator. I don’t know how much more clearly I can make it than that. 

Mr. Lanprum. How much did you get out of it last year? 

Mr. McKenna. What are the papers that you are looking at, Mr. 
Williams? 

Mr. WittraMs. I am looking at my income-tax return which you 
asked me to bring. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you submit that for the committee, please? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. May I have the return, please, sir? 

Mr. WinniaMs. I want to see whether it is the right one. I think 
that is the one. 
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Mr. McKenna. May that be identified as exhibit 1, please, of this 
witness / 

Mr. Smiru. It may be admitted. 

(The 1952 individual income-tax return referred to was marked 
“Williams Exhibit No. 1” for identification. While not made a part 
of this printed record, it is available for reference purposes in the 
permanent files of the Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. The papers that you are putting back in your bag, 
what are those papers / 

Mr. Wiuuiams. They are papers that you asked me to bring with me. 

Mr. McKenna. May I see those papers? 

Mr. Previant. I wonder if we can have the record show that, in 
accordance with the subpena served on Mr. Williams, he was asked 
to produce his income-tax returns for certain years. He was also 
asked to produce records with respect to a certain business venture. 
He has produced those records pursuant to the call of the subpena. 
He was not asked to produce any books or records with respect to 
the operations of the funds that you are now inquiring into, and 
that is why he cannot tell you with any certainty with respect to 
that fund. 

Mr. Smirn. He certainly could guess. .A man who is administer- 
ing a fund ought to be able to guess. 

Mr. Previant. Sometimes it is dangerous to guess in these pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Lanprum. My last question was directed to his income tax. 

Mr. Previant. He is referring to his tax returns for that purpose. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you produce the other papers that you brought 
in accordance with the subpena, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Here is my 1949, copies of my 1949 return. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the paper you are holding, Mr. Witness? 

Mr. Wriuiams. Just a minute. 

Mr. McKenna. The statement you just removed, Mr. Williams, 
what is that ¢ 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. It is a stub of a check. It is a loan from the bank 
to pay my income tax for 1951 [handing]. 

Mr. McKenna. May this be marked “Exhibit 2, Williams”? 

Mr. Smirn. It may be admitted. 

(The check stub referred to was marked “Williams Exhibit No. 2” 
for identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it 
is available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. ‘The witness has produced a withholding statement, 
1949, which we will mark “Exhibit No. 3, Williams.” 

Mr. Smirn. It may be admitted. 

(The withholding statement referred to was marked “Williams Ex- 
hibit No. 3” for identification. While not made a part of this printed 
record, it is available for reference purposes in the permanent files 
of the Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. And a 1949 United States individual income tax 
return, which we will mark as exhibit No. 4. Williams. 

Mr. Sairit. It may be admitted. 

(The 1949 individual income-tax return referred to was marked 
“Williams Exhibit No. 4° for identification. While not made a part 
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of this printed record, it is available for reference purposes in the 
permanent files of the Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have other papers ¢ 

Mr. Wittiams. Now, for 1950, this isn’t in very good shape. I 
carried it in my pocket for months; so, instead of the Federal return 
1 brought my State return: 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have the Federal return ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. You can’t read it. [can’t read it myself. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you produce it now, and we will mark it. 

(The witness produced a document. ) 

Mr. McKenna. Would you rather put it in the envelope? What 
are the papers you removed from envelope ¢ 

Mr. Witutams. Those are just notes that my wife had when she 
made out the tax. 

Mr. McKnnna. May I see the notes? Those papers ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. There is notations, not notes. 

Mr. McKnnna. Why don’t we put them all in the envelope, and we 
can mark them all. 

Mr. Witutams. Because you didn’t ask for these in the subpena. 

Mr. McKenna, Will the chairman direct that the papers be pro- 
duced, please / 

Mr. Smrru. If they were subpenaed they will be produced. 

Mr. WituiiMs. Those papers were not subpenaed. ‘These are notes 
that I made for myself, that my wife made for herself when she was 
making out the income tax. All you asked for was my tax returns. 
There it is. 

Mr. McKrnna. Would the chairman please direct the production of 
these papers ? 

Mr. Previant. We are going to object to that. We produced the 
income-tax reports. We are not required to produce personal notes in 
any type of proceeding, Mr. Chairman. Just because counsel happens 
to catch a look at other papers does not extend the scope of these 
powers of the committee. 

Mr. Smirx. Read them into the record, what his incomes were. 

Mr. Previanr. We are going to object to that. 

Mr. McKenna. ‘The witness has produced what purports to be his 
1950 income-tax return, which is rather disarranged, and we will leave 
it in the original envelope and mark the envelope Williams exhibit 
No. 5. 

Mr. Smitru. It may be admitted. 

(The document referred to was marked “Williams Exhibit No. 5” 
for identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it 
is available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. The witness has also produced a form entitled “1950 
State of Minnesota Individual Income Tax Return” on which the 
name “Gene” appears. We will mark that Williams exhibit No. 6. 

Mr. Suirn. It may be admitted. 

(The document referred to was marked “Williams Exhibit No. 6” 
for identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it 
is available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. Witiiams. Which ones have you got there? 
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Mr. McKenna. We have here six exhibits. One purports to be the 
1952 return 

Mr. Witurams. Those are all of them that I had. I don’t think you 
asked for 1948. I don’t think I had 1945 there. 

Mr. Lanprum. How much money did you make out of it last year ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. Last year? 

Mr. Lanprum. In 1952. 

Mr. Winuiams. In 1952? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. See, the fund only started in July of last year. I 
don’t know exactly how much. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did yeu draw a monthly check from them ¢ 

Mr. Winuiams. Up until the end of the year, yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. How much were those monthly checks ¢ 

Mr. Wittiams. They will show on my income-tax returns. 

Mr. Lanprum. How much were they? Did you sign them / 

Mr. Witurams. Idon't know. I don’t make out my own income tax. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you sign the checks? 

Mr. I did. 

Mr. Lanprum. Surely you know how much you paid yourself each 
month. 

Mr. Witutams. I can’t remember the sum of checks I signed last 
year. 

Mr. Lanprum. What special ability do you have that made them 
elect you trustee of this fund, if you can’t remember how much you 
paid yourself a month, or the office girl? 

Mr. Wituiams. Well, I could probably give you a very good reason. 
There is lots of them, why they elected me, because over a period of 
years in the city of Minneapolis I have gained a certain amount of 
confidence among some employers, and if I hadn't gained that con- 
fidence I don’t think they would have hired me to handle their money. 
And this is the employers’ money. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you are living out of the employers’ money / 

Mr. I am what? 

Mr. Lanprum. You are living out of the employers’ money ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. I will live on anybody’s money. Whose other money 
can you get besides employers’? 

Mr. Lanprum. You are taking 7 percent of it and putting it in 
a fund. 

Mr. Witatams. Absolutely. If I didn’t get 7 percent of the fund 
1 wouldn’t run it. 

Mr. Lanprum. How much did you pay yourself last December ? 

Mr. Witutams. I don't know. It is on my income-tax return, the 
amount of money I received from that fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. How much did you pay yourself for the month of 
October of this year? 

Mr. Wituiams. It would be 7 percent of whatever came in in Ocvc- 
tober. 

Mr. Lanprum. That vou paid yourself ? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. That I paid into the fund. TI won't know how 
much 

Mr. Lanprum. I did not ask you that. How much did you pay 
yourself? 
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Mr. Wittiams. I won't know until the end of the year, and until 
I see the expenses. I have stated, any remuneration is whatever is 
left. 

Mr. Horrman. How old are you? 

Mr. Lanprum. Wait just one moment. Who signed your check 
from this fund for your personal income from it 

Mr. Witutams. The president of the chamber of commerce of Min- 
neapolis, in one instance, And in another instance, a truck employer 
who is a trustee on the pension plan. 

Mr. Lanprum. They countersign the checks? 

Mr. Winuiams. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. Who makes out the checks ¢ 

Mr. Witiiams. The office girl. 

Mr. Lanprum. Who tells her how much to put in it 4 

Mr. Witttams. She tells herself how much to put in it because she 
can take 7 percent of the income of that month. She is very good at 
mathematics. 

Mr. Lanprum. Does she fix your salary, too, as well as hers? 

Mr. Winuiams. My salary is not fixed in there at all. 

Mr. Lanprum. Does she decide each month how much she wants 
you to draw ¢ 

Mr. Winiiams. I don’t necessarily have to draw anything out of the 
fund. What I am trying to tell you, what I am trying to say is that 
whatever is left there belongs to me. If there is nothing left, I have 
earned nothing: if there is any amount left, it belongs to me. 

Mr. Lanprum. Just a minute, Mr. Williams. J am trying to get 
at the facts. I don’t want you—— 

Mr. Winntams. I don’t know how much plainer I can make it to you. 

Mr. Lanprum. You told me awhile ago you wrote yourself a check 
each month. 

Mr. Witirams. I did not. If I did say that it was a mistake, be- 
cause T don’t write myself a check each month. 

Mr. Lanprem. Do you draw a salary each month from this fund é 

Mr. Witiiams. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you draw any funds from it each month ¢ 

Mr. Witntams. Not each month. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you draw it every 2 weeks? 

Mr. Winurams. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is there any special period by which you draw / 

Mr. WitiiAMs. I have never drawn any since the first of this year. 

Mr. Laxprum. Did you have an income independent of your job 
as recording secretary and trustee of this fund, or administrator of 
this fund ¢ 

Mr. Witurams. I have an income as recording secretary and busi- 
ness agent of the union, absolutely. If I didn’t I would starve to 
death, 

Mr. Lanprum. You don’t have anything from this welfare fund 
then, except what is left over at the end of the year? 

Mr. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you don’t draw but one time a year from it ? 

Mr. Wituiams. No; I didn’t say that. TI said that I haven’t drawn 
anything this year except from the first of this year. Last year, now, 
I think I made 2 or 3 withdrawals from that fund, because the money 
was there. 
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Mr. Lanprum. You don’t know how much you made from it last 
year ¢ 

Mr. WittraMs. It would be on my income-tax return. I couldn't 
tell you. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. McKenna, do you have that return. Can you 
read it into the record ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. Am I allowed to smoke? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you report as total income last year $16,849.04? 

Mr. Witttams. I don’t know. I don’t make out my income tax; 
they are made cut by an auditor that takes them off the records I have 
available, whatever records I have available. What was reported is 
evidently on the return. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you draw $1,200 even from the Transfer and 
Warehouse insurance fund last year? 

Mr. Did I what? 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you draw $1,200 even from the Transfer and 
warehouse insurance fund last year? 

Mr. No—isn’t that a joint return? 

Mr. Lanprum. That is the 1952 return. 

Mr. Wiruias. Is it a joint return? 

Mr. Lanprum. That shows $1,200 from the transfer and warehouse 
insurance fund. 

Mr. Wititams. Is it a joint return with my wife and myself? 

Mr. Lanprum. It says Eugene and Helen Williams. 

Mr. Then it is a joint return. That $1,200—— 

Mr. Lanprum. Helen; is that your wife? 

Mr. Witnrams. That $100 a month was paid up until last year for 
the bookkeeping of the Transfer and Warehouse Employees Benefit 
Association, for bookkeeping services. 

Mr. Lanprum. Who got this $1.200 from the transfer and ware- 
house insurance fund ¢ 

Mr. Winniams. Mrs. Williams. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Williams ¢ 

Mr. Mrs. Williams. 

Mr. Lanprum. She got it for services as a bookkeeper? 

Mr. Witatams. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is that your part-time bookkeeper ? 

Mr. Witurams. No: she is not. You are getting confused now with 
another fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. Lam confused: T will grant you that, quite confused. 

You say you have a part-time bookkeeper ? 

Mr. Winitams. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you say Mrs. Williams drew this $1,200? 

Mr. Winitams. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. As a bookkeeper? 

Mr. Wintams. She drew it as a bookkeeper: yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. For the transfer and warehouse insurance fund ? 

Mr. Winuiams. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad 

Mr. Lanprum. Here it is. 

Mr. Wirarams. I know it is there. and T will be glad to explain this 
if I can go ahead in my own words, and I will try to make it as best 
as I can. 
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Mr. Lanprem. Explain this: transfer and warehouse insurance 
fund, total income $1,200, and the heading is the income tax return of 
Eugene and Helen Williams. 

Mr. Wuauiams. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. You say Helen got the $1,200 / 

Mr. Wititams. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. What did she get the $1,200 for? 

Mr. Witttams. For keeping the books of the Transfer and Ware- 
house Employees Benefit Association. 

Mr. Lanprem. So she is the bookkeeper then ? 

Mr. Wituiams. Of that association, yes; not of the pension fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. All right. Now you show here, truckers health and 
welfare, total income $355.26. Who drew that? 

Mr. Witutams. I believe I drew that. 

Mr. Lanprum. Who kept the books for that fund / 

Mr. Winutams. They are kept by Mrs. Williams also. 

Mr. Lanprum. Was part of that $1,200 for that service? 

Mr. Wittiams. No. This $1,200 here is just exactly for what it 
says, for the keeping of the books 

Mr. Lanprum. It doesn’t say that on there. You are saying that. 
Don’t make the record say what it doesn’t. 

Mr. Witrrams. I think it savs here plain enough: “Transfer and 
warehouse insurance fund, $1,200,” 

Mr. Lanprum. Income from it. 

Mr. Witirams. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you say 

Mr. Wittiams. Income to Mrs. Williams. 

Mr. Lanprum. When was that fund started ? 

Mr. Wituiams. That fund was started in, I think, the original fund 
was started August 8 of 1947. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then what was the fund that was started last July 
1952? 

Mr. Winntams. That was the pension fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. For what association ? 

Mr Wiis. There are two associations, the Transfer and—— 

Mr. Lanprum. Both of them. 

Mr. WitiraMs. The transfer employers pension fund and ware- 
house employers pension fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. And Mrs. Williams keeps the books for that, too? 

Mr. Winuiams. No, she never kept the books for that. 

Mr. Lanprum. Who kept the books for that ? 

Mr. Wiriuiams. Joyce Honifan and Joan Honifan kept them, and 
then a Mrs. Patricia Gimitro kept them. 

Mr. Lanprum. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Witntams. One. 

Mr. Lanprum. And that only on a part-time basis? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. How much of the $16,000 did you draw as recording 
secretary 

Mr. $7,800. 

Mr. Lanprum. $7.800. Then did all of the other income that you 
received come from the pension fund ? 

Mr. Witttams. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Where else did it come from? 
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Mr. Witutams. That is a joint return, isn’t it? Both myself— 

Mr. Lanprum. I did not say anything about a joint return. I said 
where did your other income come from ¢ 

Mr. Wintiams. The whole $16,000 wasn’t mine. That is a joint. 
return of both my wife and myself, and my wife also works. 

Mr. Lanprum. Whom did she work for besides this warehouse 
fund? 

Mr. Witttams. She works for the same union I work for. She 1s 
the oflice manager, and has been since 1936, 

Mr. Lanprum. How much is she paid for that 4 

Mr. Witiiams. S80 or S85, 890 a week, something like that; 1 dont 
know exactly. 

Mr. Lanprum. Who determines that salary ¢ 

Mr. Winuiams. That is set by the secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. LanprumM. Who is the secretary-treasurer ¢ 

Mr. WituiaMs. Sidney L. Brennan. In fact, that salary is set by 
negotiations with the Office Workers Union. 

Mr. Lanprum. Go ahead, Mr. McKenna. 

Mr. Smiru. Does the State of Minnesota have any supervision over 
these funds ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. I presume they have. I don’t know. 

Mr. Surry. You have never made any report to them ‘ 

Mr. WitiramMs. To the State of Minnesota ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Witiiams. We make a report. There are so many reports we 
file at the end of each year made out by the office girls and sent to 
me for signature, and [ check their correctness and sign them and 
send them in. I never paid much attention to the heading of the 
forms that were sent out. 

Mr. Smiru. You don't know then whether you make any report 
to the State of Minnesota on these welfare funds 4 

Mr. Wituiams. I don’t recall making one; no. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you receive your money from the pension 
fund? Do you receive it in the form of a check ¢ 

Mr. From the pension fund 

Mr. McKenna. From the pension fund, that is correct. 

Mr. WitxiaMs. I don’t receive any money from the pension fund. 
The 7 percent check is made out to the pension administration fund. 

Mr. McKenna. And drawn on whom ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. And drawn on either the transfer employers pen- 
sion fund or the warehouse employers pension fund. 

Mr. McKenna. So a 7 percent check is drawn to you or drawn to 
the benefit of the administration / 

Mr. Wituiams. Drawn to the benefit of the administration fund. 

Mr. McKenna. Then what do you do with it 4 

Mr. WintraMs. I pay the expenses out of that fund. 

Mr. McKenna. I mean, what do you do with the check? Do you 
deposit the check some place? 

Mr. Witatams. It is deposited in the administration fund. 

Mr. McKenna. And how do you make withdrawals from the pen- 
sion administration fund 4 
Mr. By check. 

Mr. McKenna. Who draws the check? 
Mr. Wittiams. I do, or—— 
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Mr. McKenna. You do? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Or my girl makes them out and I sign them. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you send a monthly statement to anybody re- 
porting on how much you have drawn 4 

Mr. Wiuntams. Out of the administration fund ? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Winiiams. No, 

Mr. McKenna. When do you render an account on what you have 
drawn from that fund? 

Mr. Wittiams. The administration fund 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Tam accountable to nobody. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never rendered an account to anybody / 

Mr. Wintrams. It is not necessary. 

Mr. Horrman. The question was whether you had or not. 

Mr. Winttams. No, it is not necessary. I am only accountable to 
mivself on it. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever received any money in any form, 
a loan or otherwise, from either of these pension funds over and above 
or not within that 7 percent ? 

Mr. Wriui1ams. If you had asked me that before I could have saved 
you a lot of time. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, is he lecturing the counsel, or what 
is he doing ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. Why don’t you answer the question ? 

Mr. WititaMs. I can’t answer the question a straight yes or no and 
still give you a clear story. [ will give you a clear story. 

Mr. McKenna. Nobody has told you to answer that question with 
yesorno. Weasked you a question and expect an answer to it. 

Mr. Winniams. All right, then I will answer it no. 

Mr. McKenna. Explain your answer. Why was it so difficult for 
you? You told me a moment ago vou couldn’t answer it yes or no, 
and now you give mea no answer. Now explain it to us. 

Mr. Wiiatams. I will explain the no answer in this way, that I have 
never received a loan from either the transfer employers pension fund 
or the warehouse employers pension fund. I asked them for a loan 
and they turned me down. They told me at that time that they 
would do this, that they would advance to the pension administration 
fund the sum of money which T requested, which was $10,000, if I 
would reduce the percentage from 7 percent to 6 percent, which I 
agreed to, 

Mr. McKenna. Where did that money come from ? 

Mr. Witatams. The money came from the separate fund, 

Mr. McKenna. It came from the two welfare funds? Is that 
correct 

Mr. Wintrtams. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Where did the welfare funds get the money ? 

Mr From the employers. 

Mr. McKenna. Who used the money? Who used the $10,000? 

Mr. T did. 

Mr. McKenna. For what purpose? 

Mr. Wintiams. For an investment. 

Mr. McKenna, In what? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. In a cafe and bar. 
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Mr. McKenna. What was the name of that cafe and bar? 
Mr. Wiruiams. Williams Bar and Cafe. 
Mr. McKenna. Did you borrow any money from anybody else in 


connection with that bar? 


Mr. Witiiams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom ? 

Mr. WinutaMs. I borrowed money from a Mr. Jeffreys. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Mr. Jeffreys? 

Mr. WitutaMs. He isa real estate man in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Horrman. Get his first name. 

Mr. McKenna. What is his first name ? 

Mr. Earl. 

Mr. McKenna. From who else? 

Mr. Wititams. I borrowed money from a Joseph Schwartz. 
Mr. McKenna. How do you spell that? 

Mr. S-c-h-w-a-r-t-z or S-w-a-r-t-z. 

Mr. McKenna. What does Mr. Schwartz do? 

Mr. Wouai1aMs. Mr. Schwartz is a manager of a bar in Minneapolis. 
Mr. McKenna. And from whom else ? 

Mr. Wittrams. I borrowed from A. M. Carey, who is an attorney. 
Mr. McKenna. A. M. Carey. Is it C-a-r-e-y? 

Mr. Winrrams. C-a-r-y. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom else? 

Mr. Wititams. I borrowed from Irving Namerov. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Wititams. N-a-m-e-r-o-v. 

Mr. McKenna. And from whom else? 

Mr. From Mr. Schlare. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Winuiams. S-c-h-l-a-r-e, I believe. 

Mr. McKenna. What is Mr. Schlare’s first name? 

Mr. Wituiams. Joseph. 

Mr. McKenna. Joseph. And from whom else? 

Mr. Winuiams. And from Mr. Rosenberg, Roy Rosenberg. 
Mr. McKenna. Mr. Roy Rosenberg? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And from whom else? 

Mr. Wituiams. Before I submit this here book, I mean is this 
going to be kept here? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. Wintatams. Allright. And from a Gilbert Ewer. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell that ¢ 

Mr. Wuuiams. E-w-e-r. And Mr. James Keefe. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Winuiams. K-e-e-f-e. And from a Harry—do you mean now 
to start the bar off, or after I got the bar going é 

Mr. McKenna. Any time. 

Mr. Harry Isaaes. 

Mr. McKenna. L[-s-a-a-c-s/ 

Mr. Wintaams. Yes. Some of these have been repaid. 

Mr. McKenna. We want to know initially. 

Mr. Les Malkerson. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Witurams. M-a-l-k-e-r-s-o-n. And from a Louis Furnell. 
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Mr. McKenna. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Witutams. F-u-r-n-e-]-]. 

Mr. McKenna. Anybody else? 

Mr. Wittiams. And from—can you enumerate the ones you have ? 

Mr. McKenna. I have Earl Jeffreys, Joseph Schwartz, A. M. 
Carey, Irving Nameroy, Joseph Schlare, Roy Rosenberg, Gilbert 
Ewer, James Keefe, Harry Isaacs, Les—what is that, Malkerson ‘ 

Mr. Malkerson. 

Mr. McKenna, And Louis Furnell. Are there any others? 

Mr. Wituiams. Well, would you count another mortgage I put on 
my house at that time? 

Mr. McKenna. From whom? 

Mr. Witiiams. That come from the Produce State Bank. 

Mr. McKenna. The Produce State Bank. 

Mr. Wituiams. And then another loan from the First National 
Bank. 

Mr. McKenna. The First National Bank. Is there anybody else? 

Mr. Wituiams. There is one loan here that 1 thought at one time 

‘came from the union, but I am not exactly sure of that, and I would 
have to check on it before I would say it come from there or not. 

Mr. McKenna. How did you get the money ? 

Mr. Wituiams. We had a sum of money on deposit in the union. 

Mr. McKenna. Who had it there? 

Mr. Wieutams. The union had it. 

Mr. McKenna. The union had some money ? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Just general deposits? 

Mr. Wititams. No,no. It was kept in the safe in the office. 

Mr. McKenna. It was kept in the office as cash ? 

Mr. Wituiams. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Why was it there? 

Mr. Witutams. It was—there was a sum of money there that had 
been returned to the truckers health and welfare fund as administra- 
tion costs, and at that time we hadn't as yet set up an administration 
account or fund to handle it. Now, I borrowed $1,800 at that time, 
and whether I got it out of that money temporarily—it was only 
for a matter of a month, I think. I believe it was a month—or 
whether it come from union funds, I don’t know which. I would say 
I would have to check on it before I could say where it exactly come 
from. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Mr. Williams, did that fund from which you 
received the $1,000 originate with the Great West Life Assurance 
Co., of Winnipeg, Canada ? 

Mr. WituraMs. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. It did so originate? 

Mr. Witriams. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us the nature of the money, why it was paid 
to the union. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. The union does the administrating, or was at that 
time doing the administrating of the health and welfare program such 
as investigating the claims as they come in, filling out the claims, keep- 
ing track of the injuries and sicknesses and so on, whatever 

Mr. McKenna. So the insurance company was paying the union? 
Ts that right? 
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Mr. Wituiams. At that time; yes. Now, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, sometime in there we started a separate fund to handle that. 
Now, that is why I say I don’t know exactly where this come from. 
I don’t know if I got it out of that fund temporarily or whether I 
borrowed it from the union. 

Mr. McKenna. Were those payments by Great West Life Assurance 
Co. in the form of checks? 

Mr. Witurams. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Were they or were they not normally deposited 
in a bank? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Oh, yes; they were deposited in a bank. 

Mr. McKenna. Then how did this cash happen to be in the union’s 
office 

Mr. WititaMs. Because the first check that come in—I am reciting 
now from the best of my recollection—the first check that come in was 
for the year that had elapsed, for the work the union had done in 
the previous year. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that a check dated August 24, 1950? 

Mr. Winuiams. I couldn't say the exact amount. 

Mr. McKenna. A check in the amount of $2,546? 

Mr. Wituiams. It was around $2,400 or $2,500. 

Mr. McKenna. That is it. 

Mr. WituiaMs. That money laid there, the check was cashed. 

Mr. McKenna. Who cashed the check? 

Mr. Witutams. That I couldn't say. I don’t really know. 

Mr. McKenna. You believe that the $1,800 you got came out of 
the proceeds of that check? 

Mr. Wiiutams. As I say, I will have to check on that to find out. I 
don’t want to say: after all, I am under oath. I don’t want to say 
whether it came out of that money or out of the union funds. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. McKenna. Were there any other persons from whom you 
borrowed money ? 

Mr. Witttams. From the bar now? 

Mr. McKenna. Any purpose. Let’s get them all. 

Mr. Wuutams. I have borrowed money all my life. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you borrow any money in connection with 
the bar? 

Mr. Witutams. I think that just about covers it. Now, I don’t 
know—I think I got most of them down here. I am pretty sure I 
have. I have got 

Mr. McKenna. You have most of them. You want all of them. 

Mr. Wiuutams. I’ve got Schlare, Namerov, Schwartz, Jeffreys, 
Keefe, Cary, Furnell, Schwartz, Ewer, Furnell, Malkerson, Isaacs— 
if there isany more I don’t have a record of it right here. 

Mr. McKenna. Did any money come to you directly or indirectly 
from Tom Banks? 

Mr. Witttams. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Neither indirectly nor directly ? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. I believe you stated who Earl Jeffreys was. Who 
was he? 

Mr. Wititams. Earl Jeffreys is a real-estate man that buys and 
sells real estate. He also has a night club on Medicine Lake. 
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Mr. McKenna. And Joseph Schwartz; what does he do? 

Mr. Wittrams. He is manager of a bar which his wife owns, I believe 
his wife owns. 

Mr. McKenna. What does A. M. Cary do? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. He is an attorney. 

Mr. McKenna. Irving Nameroy; what does he do? 

Mr. Witiiams. He is also an attorney. 

Mr. McKenna. Joseph Schlare; what does he do? 

Mr. Witurams. Joseph Schlare, I believe is the owner of Mid-West 


Wine Co. 
Mr. McKenna. Roy Rosenberg; what does he do? 
Mr. Witiiams. I believe he has a lumber yard in Lexington, Nebr. 


Mr. McKenna. Gilbert Ewer; what does he do? 

Mr. Wiuturams. Gilbert Ewer is a business agent for the teamsters 
union in Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. McKenna. James Keefe; what does he do? 

Mr. Wituiams. James Keefe is the manager of my bar and eafe. 

Mr. McKenna. Harry Isaacs; what does he do? 

Mr. Witutams. Harry Isaacs, I believe, is in the iron business. I 
just know him as a man that has money. 

Mr. McKenna. Les Malkerson ; does he do? 

Mr. Wituiams. He is an Oldsmobile agency owner in Minneapolis. 

Mr. McKenna. Louis Furnell# 

Mr. WiutiAms. He is a trucking employer. That is Furnell, not 
Funell. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Tom Banks? 

Mr. Wituiams. do. 

Mr. McKenna. How well do you know him? 

Mr. Wituiams. I consider him a personal friend of mine. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no indication that any of this money 
you got came directly or indirectly from ‘Tom Banks 4 

Mr. Wintiams. | know it didn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. You know it did not? 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Is any one of these persons attorney for Tom 
Banks? 

Mr. WituiAMs. I believe Mr. Cary was, but I couldn’t swear to it. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Cary was attorney for Tom Banks? 

Mr. WituraMs. I swear to it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get any money from Kit Cann? 

Mr. WittraMms. Who? 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know anybody by the name of Kid Cann, 
C-a-n-n? 

Mr. Wituiams. I know somebody that they call Kid Cann. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get any money directly or indirectly from 
him? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What is Kid Cann’s full name? 

Mr. WitutaMs. I really don’t know. I think it is Bloom or Blum- 
enfield or something like that. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Jack Sabesewitz, S-a-b-e-s-e-w-i-t-z? 

Mr. Jack what? 

Mr. McKenna. S-a-b-e-s-e-w-i-t-z. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Would you pronounce it ? 
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Mr. McKenna. Jack Sabesewitz or Jack Sabes. 

Mr. Wituiams. Jack Skimbo. I know a Jack Skimbo, if that is 
what you mean. Yes, 1 know him. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Jack Skimbo? 

Mr. WittraMs. He owns the Mill Inn, or did own the Mill Inn, and 
also, 1 believe, is a partner inthe American Fruit Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever borrow any money from him ¢ 

Mr. Wintrams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Jack Skimbo involved in a labor dispute 
in June of 1949 with the teamsters ¢ 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I believe we struck him for 16 or 17 weeks. 

Mr. McKenna. During that time did you borrow any money from 
him ¢ 

Mr. Witutams. During that time? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. What year? 

Mr. McKenna. 1949. 

Mr. Witusams. I don’t know if it was that time or not. I did borrow 
money from him in 1949, 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether it was that particular time 
or not‘ 

Mr. Wititams. The exact time I couldn’t say. 

Mr. McKenna. Think hard and see whether it was at the time that 
Mr. Skimbo was involved in this labor dispute. 

Mr. Witutams. I don’t know, but I know that on June 30—I believe 
it was June 30, 1949—I paid him back $3,000 that I borrowed from 
him. 

Mr. McKenna. But you don’t know whether you borrowed it from 
him when there was a strike there or not ? 

Mr. Wittrams. I don’t know exactly. The time could be easily de- 
termined if I was allowed to check the automobile registrations in the 
State of Minnesota. 

Mr. McKenna. According to our staff reports, it was June 1949. 
Do you have any dispute with that, that you borrowed the $3,000 4 

Mr. Winuiams. I don’t know. I know it was June 1949 I paid it 
back, because I have got the canceled check. 

Mr. McKenna. According to our staff records, in that month this 
gentleman was involved in a labor dispute with your union. Do you 
dispute that? 

Mr. Witarams. I don’t dispute any of it. What the hell, if that is 
what your staff says it must be right. 

Mr. McKenna. They can make mistakes. We want vour statement. 

Mr. Wittrams. I don’t know the exact time when | borrowed the 
money, but here is the canceled check of when I paid it back. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you borrow any other money from this gentle- 
man ? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes, on one other occasion I borrowed money from 
him, and agreed to pay it within 30 or 45 days. 

Mr. McKenna. What did you use that for? 

Mr. Witutams. Buy an automobile. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of automobile? 

Mr. Witirams. Cadillac. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever borrow any money from the Meat 
Cutters Credit Union ? 
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Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they employ teamsters? 

Mr. Witui1ams. The credit union employed teamsters ? 

Mr. McKenna. Iam sorry. I will withdraw the question. What 
was that loan for? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That was also to buy a car. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of a car? 

Mr. Wituiams. A Cadillac. I have owned Cadillacs, I think, from 
1947 to 1950. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the total amount of money you borrowed 
in connection with the Williams Bar? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Total amount? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Witurams. That would have to go back a little bit further than 
that, if you want the total amount of money I borrowed. 

Mr. McKenna. The total amount of money you borrowed. 

Mr. Wituiams. Because the Williams Bar is the succession of an- 
other bar. I originally bought into the bar business, I think, in May 
of the year I opened the Williams Bar. 

Mr. McKenna. Do your loans in connection with the present Wil- 
liams Bar total about $120,000? 

Mr. Witutams. Oh, no. That is quite a bit of money. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your approximation of the total? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. I can just about give it to you here, As I said, now, 
some of this has been repaid. This is the total that I borrowed, and 
then what I have paid on it. 

Mr. McKenna. Give us the best figure you can. 

Mr. Williams, we will hold that over until tomorrow. IT shall cover 
more questions and we will have to put the rest over until tomorrow, 

Do you know Sunshine, Ine. ? 

M. Wititams. Yes, I originated it. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were the stockholders of that ? 

Mr. Wituiams. Sidney Brennan, Florence Brennan, Mrs. Williams, 
and myself. 

Mr. McKenna. What does that company do? 

Mr. Witratams. Nothing. It is defunct. 

Mr. McKenna. What did it do? 

Mr. Witiiams. Tried to sell orange juice. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know who owns Red Truck Lines, Inc. ? 

Mr. WitutaMs. I do not. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether Mr. Sidney Brennan owns 
that company? 

Mr. Sid Brennan? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. Do you know whether Mr. Sidney Brennan 
owns the Red Truck Lines or not ? 

Mr. Wituiams. I do not. 

Mr. McKenna. I suggest we go into this in more detail tomorrow, 
and hold the witness over so we can move on to other witnesses. 

Mr. Lanprum. I want to ask him a few other questions. 

Mr. Williams, on this $10,500 fund we were talking about a little 
while ago, you say you did not—— 

Mr. Wittrams. On which fund? 

Mr. Lanprum. On the $10,500 or $10,000, T believe 

Mr. Yes. 
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Mr. Lanprum. That we were talking about a minute ago. You 
say you did not borrow that ? 

Mr. Wittiams. No, it wasn’t a loan; it was an advance—— 

Mr. Lanprum. They advanced it into the—— 

Mr. Wititams. Administration fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. Administration fund on the condition that you 
reduce the take from 7 percent to 6 percent ¢ 

Mr. Wuusams. And also on the condition that I take out a life- 
insurance policy on myself in the amount of $10,000, which I done, 
payable to the two funds. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, over what period of time were you to replace 
that $10,000? 

Mr. Witttams. As the 6 percent would pay it off. 

Mr. Lanprum. As the 6 percent would pay it off? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. So, as a matter of fact, you now are not taking but 
6 percent ¢ 

Mr. Witurams. That is correct—no, up until July 1 of this year it 
was 6 percent in both funds, and then on July 1 of this year the money 
was accumulating so fast in the transfer fund we didn’t think we 
needed that much money coming in, so we reduced the amount of 
money paid by the employers into that fund. So then that percentage 
was raised back up to 7 because we didn’t feel that 6 percent would 
pay the administration cost of the fund. In the warehouse fund the 
original amount of money paid in by the employers remained the same 
because they needed that much money in their fund to take care of 
their pension obligations. But the 6 percent remained at 6 percent. 

Mr. Lanprum. Which fund is paying 6 percent now / 

Mr. Witt1ams. The warehouse employers pension fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. What percentage is the other fund paying in? 
Seven ? 

Mr. Wittrams. Seven percent. 

Mr. Lanprum. Seven percent. 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Williams, what, approximately, is the amount 
per month paid into those funds, respectively, and what approxi- 
mately is the total that is in there now? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Well, the warehouse employers pay 6 cents per hour, 
per straight-time hour, and there is about, oh, I would say 500 em- 
ployees covered by that fund. The transfer employers pay 4 cents 
ver hour, and there is about 675, I would say, or 700, in tht neigh- 
0rhood, some place, employees in that fund. 

Mr. Granam. They have been paying that in for how long? 

Mr. WituraMs. Since July 1, 1952. 

Mr. Granam. About what is the total amount in dollars? 

Mr. Witurams. Well, we have made several investments. 

Mr. Granam. I mean that have been paid in to date. Just approxi- 
mately 

Mr. Wititams. I would say, roughly—now, understand me, I have 
not figures in front of me 

Mr. Granam. That is right. 

Mr. Witttams. I would say about $100,000. 

Mr. Granam. In both or in each? 

Mr. Witirams. In both. 

Mr. Granam. Total. 
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Mr. Witiiams. Now, that is something that is very easy to figure 
out with paper and pencil. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, just a minute before you go on. This money 
that is paid into the pension fund comes from the employers in the 
area administered by you? Is that right? 

Mr. Wituiams. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. They pay that money in to your organization to 
establish a pension fund? 

Mr. Wituiams. No, 

Mr. Lanprum. Or welfare fund for their employees? 

Mr. Witiiams. No. When you say they pay it in to my organiza- 
tion, that is wrong. 

Mr. Lanprum. | mean they pay it in to your trustees, or welfare 
fund. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. They pay it in to their own fund. That fund 
belongs to them. That is their money. 

Mr. Lanprum. For the benefit of these people when they get old and 
ready to retire. 

Mr. Witu1ams. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. And out of that fund you have received a personal 
loan of $10,000? 

Mr. Witams. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Well, you have received a gift of $10,000. 

Mr. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Well, you used $10,000 for your own personal benefit. 

Mr. Witriams. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. In advance of the time it was due you for your 
services. 

Mr. Wittiams. Not out of that fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is that right? 

Mr. Witurams. No; it is not right. The way you put it it is not 
right. 

Mr. Lanprum. You got $10,000, didn’t you? 

Mr. Wititams. [ got $10,000 from the pension administration fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Wituiams. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you got it in advance of the time that your 
services earned it, didn’t you? 

Mr. Wiuiams. I suppose IT would have to say yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. So, in truth, you are using money for your own per- 
sonal use which employers have paid into a pension fund to go for the 
welfare of people who find themselves in a position to have to quit 
work? 

Mr. Wiintams. No, it is not true. The way you put it is not true. 

Mr. Lanprum. How would vou put it ? 

Mr. Wittrams. I would say that the employers took advantage of a 
very good thing when they 

Mr. Lanprum. In loaning you $10,000, 

Mr. Winitams. Absolutely. Because it amounts to about 14 percent 
interest. 

Mr. Lanprum. Go ahead. Finish. 

Mr. Witttams. T am finished. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is all. 
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Mr. Wittiams. Pardon me just a minute. May I make a statement 
regarding that? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Go ahead. 

Mr. Witztams. I did not ask the warehouse employers pension fund 
for any of the money. I asked the transfer employers pension fund. 
But when the warehouse employers pension fund found out about it 
they insisted on sharing in it. So, only $6,000 come from the transfer 
employer’s pension fund, and $4,000 come from the warehouse em- 
ployers pension fund. 

Mr. Granam. Incidentally, aren’t there two sets of directors / 

Mr. Wiuuiams. That is right. 

Mr. Granam. One for each fund ? 

Mr. Winturams. That is right. 

Mr. SmitH. Now, this pension and welfare fund, I wish vou would 
tell me what an employee of those companies gets, what benefits he 
derives from this. 

Mr. Wittiams. You mean now in the pension fund 4 

Mr. Smirn. The pension fund. We know the benefits of the other 
funds. 

Mr. Witirams. When a man has reached the age of 65 years and has 
worked a minimum of 10 years for 1 employer he receives $2.50 a 
month per year for the 10 years, or he would receive $25. 1f he worked 
for more than 1 employer in that 10 years his continuous service would 
not be broken but he would only receive $2 per month per year, or $20, 
and that graduates up to a maximum of $50 per month, which, in con- 
junction with his social security, would bring him, depending on his 
earnings- 

Mr. Smirn. That is the only benefit he gets, is a pension when he 
gets to be 654 

Mr. Pardon? 

Mr. Snirn. Are there any other benefits except the pension ? 

Mr. Wititams. Out of that fund ? 

Mr. Surrn. Yes. 

Mr. Winitams. At the present time, no. 

Mr. SmiryH. And you make the final decision as to where this money 
is going to be invested ? 

Mr. Oh, no. That is done by the board of directors. I 
inake the investigation of different funds that come up. For instance, 
different brokers around the town that are selling stocks and bonds 
send me brochures of this stock or that stock. I go over them and I 
make a report on them to the board when the board meets, and they, 
the board itself, is the one that determines where the money is going 
to be invested. 

Mr. Smirn. Do you have any pensioners now from this fund? 

Mr. Witatams. I do. 

Mr. Smirn. How many? 

Mr. Wititams. From 10 to 15. The exact number T couldn't say 
without looking. 

Mr. Suirx. Does your bookkeeper write the check or do you? 

Mr. Witirams. She writes the checks and I sign them, and the 
employer signs them. The pension checks are wrote, are signed by 
both employer and myself. 
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Mr. Horrman. Are there 2 funds, 1 a welfare fund and 1 a pension 
fund? 

Mr. Wititams. Three funds. 

Mr. Horrman. Three funds. What is the third fund / 

Mr. Witutiams. Two pension funds and one welfare fund. 

Mr. Horrman. How many boards of directors are there’ Three? 

Mr. Witurams. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And four directors in each one? 

Mr. Pardon 

Mr. Horrmaan. And four directors for each fund? 

Mr. No; there's six directors for each fund. 

Mr. Horeman. What's that? 

Mr. Witutams. There are six for each fund. 

Mr. Horrman. And are you a director for each fund / 

Mr. Wituiams. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And you receive compensation in different amounts 
from different funds, or do you receive a percentage on the overall 4 

Mr. Witutams. No. 

Mr. Horrman. ‘Tell me how your compensation is fixed. 

Mr. Witutams. Out of the—Well, as I stated awhile ago, my com- 
pensation from the pension fund would have to be whatever is left in 
the administration fund after the expenses are paid, whatever they 
may be. 

Mr. HorrMan. So, nobody knows until the end of the year what 
that istobe’ Is that right ? 

Mr. Wittiams. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. What compensation do you get from fund No. 

Mr. Wituiams. What do you determine No. 24 What is No, 24 

Mr. Horrman. I don't know, but you have three funds, you said. 
You told me about one. 

Mr. Wituiams. Well, the 2 are the 2 pension funds. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Winuiams. The other fund is the Transfer and Warehouse Em- 
ployes Benefit Association. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you get compensation from 3 funds or from 2. 

Mr. Wituiams. No, from two. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. You told me how you get one; that is 
what is left. 

Mr. Wi1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. How is the compensation from the other fund fixed ? 

Mr. Wittiams. The two pension funds set aside a percentage, either 
6 or 7 percent, as the case may be. That goes into the pension admin- 
istration fund. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. WirtaMs. There is only 1 administration fund for the 2 sep- 
arate funds. Whatever is left in that administration fund after ex- 
penses are paid belongs to me. 

Mr. Horrman. And you can’t tell what that is to be until the end 
of the year; can you? 

Mr. No. 

Mr. HorrMan. So, until the end of a year of service you do not 
know what you are entitled to receive, and the directors of the fund 
do not know? 

Mr. Wiiams. That is right. 
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Mr. Horrman. Now, when did you begin work as a director? 

Mr. Witutams. July 1, 1952. 

Mr. Horrman. And when did you obtain this loan ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. January 1, 1953. 

Mr. Horrman. And had you been paid before that? 

Mr. WituraMs. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Up to January 1, 1953? 

Mr. WitutaMs. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. But in January of 1953 you received $10,000 which 
you say was an advance. 

Mr. Wiuiams. It was an advance to the pension administration 
fund. 

Mr. Horrman. On your compensation. 

Mr. WuuiitaMs. It was an advance to the pension administration 
fund. That is the way it is on the—— 

Mr. Horrman. To what? 

Mr. Witu1ams. To the pension administration fund. 

Mr. Horrman. But you got it; didn’t you? 

Mr. Wituiams. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. So, you got $10,000 out of those funds before you 
had earned it; didn’t you? 

Mr. Winirams. Ina way, ves, that is true. 

Mr. Horrman. And when nobody knew whether there would be 
anything due you or not, because you did not know the amount of 
the administration expenses. 

Mr. Witiiams. Whatever the expenses are during this year T have 
to pay anyhow. I have paid this girl right along this year. 

Mr. Horrman. And nobody knew when you got that $10,000 
whether vou had a dollar coming or ever would have a dollar coming, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Witiiams. Oh, ves, they did. 

Mr. Horrman. Under your own statement they did not. 

Mr. Wriutams. On my own statement no such thing. 

Mr. Horrman. And the only question here is whether you took 
it out of that without authorization or with the consent of the direc- 
tors, or whether they advanced it to you as compensation, is it not 4 

Mr. Wituiams. No, I don’t think that is the only question here at 
all, 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Smirit. Do you want to ask him any questions ? 

Mr. Lanprum. No. 

Mr. Smiru. Are you under bond ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. To whom is it payable? 

Mr. Wuti1ams. I suppose it is payable to the fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. The administrative fund ? 

Mr. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. To the pension fund ? 

Mr. Wittiams. To the pension fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. How much is the bond? 

Mr. Wituiams. I am quite sure I am under bond I am under 4 or 
5 different bonds—not 4 or 5, I am under 2 that I know of, 1 from 
the union for my union duties. 

Mr. Lanprum. How much is it ? 
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Mr. Witutams. I don’t know. I sign a blank bond; it is a blanket 
bond on all business, 

Mr. Lanxprem. How much is your bond on the fund ¢ 

Mr. Pardon? 

Mr. Lanprum. How much bond are you under for the fund, the 
pension fund? 

Mr. Witurams. That is in the records of the union and I would 
have to look at them. It is five or ten or fifteen or twenty thousand ; 
I don’t know exactly. 

Mr. Smiri. You are business agent for what union ¢ 

Mr. Wititams. Teamsters Union, Local No, 544. 

Mr. Smiru. How many members in that? 

Mr. Witiiams. Around 3,000, 3,500. 

Mr. Smiru. Do those members of that union have any other insur- 
ance, casualty insurance ¢ 

Mr. Witiiams. I don’t exactly follow your 

Mr. Sarru. Does the employer pay in to a casualty fund in the 
union ? 

Mr. Wintirams. That is the Transfer and Warehouse Employees 
Benefit Association, yes. Now understand that that union of 3.500 
members, T only have charge of 1,200 of them and I can only speak 
for those 1,200, 

Mr. Suir. As business agent for the union do you know whether 
or not there is any other insurance carried on them, that is, health 
and aceident ¢ 

Mr. Wititams. Oh, yes; all of our members are covered by some sort 
of insurance. 

Mr. Suirn. Health and accident ? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. Who handles that for your local 

Mr. Wittrams. You mean what insurance carrier? 

Mr. Suirn. Yes. 

Mr. Witurams. Great West Life carries some. I believe Bankers 
Life of Iowa carries some. I think New York Life carries some— 
understand me, I am only saying what I think is correct. And 
Union 

Mr. SmitH. Union Casualty and Life? 

Mr. Wituiams. Union Casualty and Life. 

Mr. Smirn. Who makes the investigation in that field? 

Mr. Winiiams. The business agent in that field. 

Mr. Suir. And if you had one in Minneapolis you would make the 
investigation ? 

Mr. Wituiams. No, I wouldn't. Iam not the business agent for the 
over-the-road driver. 

Mr. SmitH. You are not the business agent for the over-the-road 
driver? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. 

Mr. McCanr. Mr. Williams, you mentioned a while ago that certain 
standards of eligibility for participation of this fund are set up. Are 
any employees other than members of your union eligible to partici- 
pate? 
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Mr. Witiiams. Well, I would say yes to this extent--no, no, 1 would 
have to change that, because you would have to be a member of the 
union to participate. 

Mr. McCase. As to the employees who are not members of your 
union, do you bargain for them as a unit even though they cannot 
participate ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. Anybody we bargain for as a unit belongs to our 
union. 

Mr. McCase. What I am thinking about is, under the law you are 
required to bargain, if you are the representative of a bargaining unit, 
to bargain for everybody, and it is conceivable that there might be 
people in those units that would not be members of your union. ‘Then 
my question is: Are such people eligible under existing conditions to 
participate in this fund? 

Mr. Witirams. There is something in the wording of the bylaws of 
the fund that I would have to look at before I could give you a direct 
answer on that. 

Mr. McCase. Do you have those bylaws with you in the city ? 

Mr. WitiiamMs. No; I do not. 

Mr. McCape. You are not certain whether it is necessary that a 
man be a member in good standing to participate / 

Mr. WitiiaMs. I don’t think that is necessary, no, because at the time 
that this was negotiated, I leave it up to the emplovers whether or not 
they wanted to include themselves in the pension program. 

Mr. McCane. You are not certain whether nonmembers of your 
union might participate even though they might be emplovees of em- 
ployers who pay into the fund. I want to know if I understand you 
correctly. Is that correct 

Mr. Winiiams. You are taxing my memory over a thing that is 
about that thick, to take out one particular clause in it, and I never 
memorized it. 

Mr. McCase. I don’t mean to crowd you on something vou have not 
been asked to furnish. I just generally was interested in whether this 
fund is available for union members only. 

Mr. Witutams. That I wouldn’t—there is something in that program 
that tonches on that, but Tean’t, I don’t know. 

Mr. McCanr. The chairman mentioned that vou might be back to- 
morrow. Maybe in the meantime you could search your memory. 
I would like to have it on the record if I could. 

That is all. 

Mr. Smirn. You will stand aside and remain out in the hall or in 
the witness room for further call of the committee. 

Mr. McKenna. Call Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. Sairu. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give in the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, so help you, God ? 


Mr. McCarrny. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIS J. McCARTHY, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. McCarthy ? 

Mr. McCarruy. Willis J. McCarthy. 

Mr. McKenna. W-i-1-]-i-s? 

Mr. McCarruy. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. You are an attorney by profession 

Mr. McCarruy. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Where is your home? 

Mr. McCarruy. Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you, until recently, connected with Mid-West 
Operators Association / 

Mr. McCarrny. I was. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you so connected in 19507 

Mr. McCarruy. I was. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you present at the negotiations in connec- 
tion with the placement of the insurance of the Central States Drivers 
Welfare Fund in Chicago ? 

Mr. McCarruy. I was. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you describe some of those negotiations ? 

Mr. McCarruy. At the initial meeting it was determined that ver- 
tain companies would be selected to make bids. Various agents and 
company representatives came in to make these bids, or to get an idea 
as to what the bids would or should consist of. There was consider- 
able confusion because originally the bids were not formulated in 
such a way that each and every company would bid on the same 
identical insurance. So after perhaps one preliminary meeting the 
insurance was completely agreed on, that the bid should be made on. 
As L recall, 14 companies were finally chosen as eligible to make final 
bids. These companies all submitted bids in writing outlining the 
coverage that they would afford, the price quotation, the retention, 
and any other items necessary to complete the bid. 

Mr. McKenna. Was there any discussion of the retention rate ? 

Mr. McCarrny. Yes, there was. At, I believe, the final meeting I 
made a statement to the effect that 1714 percent retention did not in 
any way compare with the retention of 834 percent. As I recall, 1 or 
2 companies submitted bids with a retention of 834 percent. The com- 
pany that finally obtained the insurance had a retention of 1714 per- 
cent in its bid. 

Mr. McKenna. What company was that? 

Mr. McCarruy. Union Casualty. 

Mr. McKenna. And did you tell the labor and employer repre- 
sentatives what you thought of that 1714 percent ? 

Mr. McCartny. Yes, I did. I stood up and I had Bests Insurance 
Digest with me, and I quoted from the book telling them the rating of 
Union Casualty and the various other companies, and told them that 
I was firmly of the opinion that Union Casualty was not the kind of 
a company that you would choose if you were going to buy insurance 
for yourself, your mother, your brother, or anybody else. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you explain to them what a retention rate was? 

Mr. McCarrny. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you explain to us briefly what it is? 
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Mr. McCarrny. The retention is the percentage of a dollar that 
the insurance company retains with which to administer the insurance. 

Mr. McKenna. And what was the Union Casualty retention rate in 
this case ? 

Mr. McCartuy. Seventeen and one-half cents out of each dollar. 

Mr. McKenna. What were the retention rates of the other com- 
panies 

Mr. McCarrny. I think they ranged from approximately $%4 per- 
cent to about 11 or 1114. 

Mr. McKenna. So that the highest retention rate of all was selected 
by the trustees ? 

Mr. McCartuy. As I recall, that was the highest retention rate. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, that seems to be a rather unusual conclusion, 
to accept the highest rate. Will you explain to us how that happened ¢ 
What was the discussion that led up to selecting the bid of the highest 
bidder instead of the lowest ? 

Mr. McCarrny. Well, there wasn’t a great deal of open discussion 
on the floor. Asa matter of fact, I think I did more talking about it 
in opposition to Union Casualty than anyone else. I went over it, 
I thought, very thoroughly, and, of course, everybody knows who is 
interested in insurance that Bests has a rating which it gives to the 
best type of company, and Union Casualty didn’t carry that rating. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever get the impression that somebody was 
trying to throw the business to Union Casualty regardless ? 

Mr. McCarruy. Oh, I was of that opinion right along; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Explain to us what you mean by that. 

Mr. McCarrny. Well, I mean this, that if I or anyone else inter- 
ested in buying insurance for, let’s say, himself, his brother, or mother, 
went out to buy the best insurance he could get, he would want, No. 1, 
the best company he could get, and, secondly, he would want the best 
possible rate with the best possible coverage. Based on the facts, I 
did not see where Union Casualty had those qualifications. So it 
appeared obvious to me that there was a definite effort made to throw 
this business to Union Casualty regardless of the fact that it on the 
record was not the best company and the best qualified to handle the 
insurance. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was it you thought was trying to throw this 
business to Union Casualty ? 

Mr. McCartiy. I thought Bankers Life—— 

Mr. McKenna. Whom did you think was trying to throw this 
business to Union Casualty # 

Mr. McCarruy. I thought James Hoffa was trying to throw it to 
Union Casualty, and I thought Tom Flynn very definitely was trying 
to throw it to Union Casualty. 

Mr. McKenna. Something must have come about that led you to 
that impression, some discussion or actions, or what were they ¢ 

Mr. McCarruy. Mr. Hoffa spoke about Union Casualty as being 
the company that would suit the needs best, and ‘Tom Flynn spoke 
about Union Casualty and said in his mind he felt it was the com- 
pany that should get the business. 

Mr. McKenna. What reasons did they give / 

Mr. McCartrny. They liked the company. 

Mr. McKenna. They said they liked the company 4 
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Mr. MeCarrury. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, what reasons did the industry trustees give 
for going along with this¢ Did you have any private discussion with 
union trustees 

Mr. MeCarriy. At that time we didn’t have trustees. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have any private discussion among the 
industry representatives / 

Mr. McCartruy. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What went on in those private discussions 

Mr. McCarriy. Well, the bulk of the industry representatives were 
opposed to Union Casualty and were in favor of one of several ditfer- 
ent companies that carry good ratings. 

Mr. McKenna. Did the industry representatives eventually go 
along with Union Casualty ¢ 

Mr. McCarrny. I suppose I ean best explain that by mentioning 
a vote was taken as to whether Union Casualty should receive the 
business. 

Mr. McKenna. A vote among whom ? 

Mr. McCarriry. Among the representatives from industry and the 
representatives from the union. 

Mr. McKenna. Taken separately or together / 

Mr. MeCarruy. Together. 

Mr. McKenna. I see. Well, now, prior to that was there a dis- 
cussion among the industry representatives / 

Mr. McCarruy. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. In the course of that discussion among the indus- 
try representatives was there anybody in favor of Union Casualty ? 

Mr. McCarruy. No. Nobody outwardly voiced an opinion as be- 
ing in favor of the Union Casualty. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anybody voice opinions against Union Casu- 
alty 

Mr. McCarriy. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. How many ¢ 

Mr. McCarrny. Well, I think, as I recall, the bulk of the industry 
representatives did in their private meeting. 

Mr. McKenna. But eventually did they go along with Union 
Casualty 

Mr. McCarruy. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Why? 

Mr. MeCarrny. I don’t know why. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they give any reasons? 

Mr. MeCartuy, No, 

Mr. McKenna. Wasn't there any discussion at the time before 
or after 

Mr. McCarruy. There was discussion on the floor, 

Mr. McKenna. I mean among themselves before you joined the 
union trustees. 

Mr. McCarriry. I might say that it seemed to be the opinion of 
the operators that they would, of necessity, have to go along with 
what the union wanted. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, the industry trustees decided even 
before they went into the meeting that they would have to let the 
union make the decision ¢ 
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Mr. McCartiry. I would say that was practically their frame of 
mind, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Even if that decision was the Union Casualty Co. ¢ 

Mr. McCarrny. They didn’t voice that openly in our private meet- 
ing, but as far as their frame of mind was concerned I would say 
yes, that was their position exactly. 

Mr. McKenna. Now explain to us why the industry representa- 
tives would have that attitude. 

Mr. McCarriry. Well, you negotiated the contract, and here the 
employers have agreed 10 pay a dollar a week per man for insurance 
to 3 jointly administered by company and union. ‘The companies, 
or the company representatives are fully aware that if they diametric 
ally oppose the union and refuse to go along that it will result in a 
deadlock and probably reprisals against their companies. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by reprisals / 

Mr. McCarruy. I mean their labor relations will be strained, they 
just won’t get along. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, the motive behind the trustees 
going along with the union and picking Union Casualty in this case 
was that they wanted to avoid difficulties with the union in their own 
operations, their own companies’ operations ¢ 

Mr. McCarruy. I think they want to be agreeable, feeling that it 
would be an incentive toward worthwhile labor relations. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, if the industry trustees lived up to their 
individual contracts with the union should they anticipate difficulties 
with the union / 

Mr. McCarruy. No; they shouldn't. 

Mr. McKenna. Do they get difliculties nevertheless / 

Mr. McCarruy. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you give us some instances of that ? 

Mr. McCarruy. Yes, I can give you instances. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us. 

Mr. McCartriy. Well, I might go back about a vear to a strike of 
the—local cartage strike that occurred in Kansas City, Mo. Bear 
in mind that this local cartage strike involved a local cartage contract 
that was under negotiation in Kansas City. Ultimately the nego- 
tiations broke down and there was a deadlock. Bear in mind also 
that in Des Moines, in Denver, in St. Paul, in South Bend, in Detroit, 
and a variety of other cities that some of the carriers running into 
Kansas City also had terminals in these cities far distant. Now, in 
these distant cities they had local cartage contracts that were fully in 
effect and an over-the-road contract that was fully in effect, and that 
should not be affected by anything that occurred in Kansas City. 
Nevertheless, strikes were called by the union officials in the morning 
in Denver, in Des Moines, in Omaha, in St. Paul, in South Bend, and 
perhaps 3 or 4 other cities, as the result of the local cartage negotiation 
going on in Kansas City. 

Mr. McKenna. So it is your opinion that the decision to select 
Union Casualty, insofar as the industry representatives were con- 
cerned, was one of avoiding trouble with the teamsters union ? 

Mr. McCarruy. I think it was in the interests of getting along on as 
harmonious a basis as you possibly can. In other words, even though 
you think something is right, if you agree that it isn’t right, obviously 
you are going to get along. 
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Mr. McKenna. And you think that was the case there / 

Mr. McCarruy. That is what I think, ves. 

Mr. Horrman. How long have you been familiar with this situa- 
tion where we have had strikes and industrial disputes? Over how 
many years and how wide an extent é 

Mr. McCarruy. Well, I first went into the motor transportation 
business on April 18, 1938, so my experience with strikes dates from 
that date forward, 

Mr. Horrman. And covering how wide a territory ? 

Mr. McCarruy. Well, I worked from New York City to Omaha 
on the West, and Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, New 
York, Chicago, Des Moines and Twin Cities. 

Mr. Horrman. And is it your considered opinion, as the result of 
your experience over the years, that industry went along with this 
i7 percent because they feared that unless they did so they would have 
labor disputes, labor troubles, strikes, and that it was an effort to buy 
peace 

Mr. McCarruy. Yes, that is my opinion. 

Mr. Horrman. There is not any question about it, is there / 

Mr. McCarruy. In my mind there isn’t any question about it. I 
think they simply said to themselves, “Black is white, but we are going 
along because we will get along if we go along.” 

Mr. Horrman. For a little while, for a little while we will get along. 
So we will buy it. 

Mr. MeCarruy. Well, until next time. 

Mr. Horrman. It is just like it was back here in Detroit in 1937, 
is it not, when they struck General Motors with a sitdown strike and 
they praised Chrysler, and the union praised Ford, and as soon as 
they cleaned up on General Motors they cleaned up on Chrysler and 
later Ford. It is the same situation. 

What I am trying to have you say is whether it is your judgment 
that for the sake of expediency it was a futile effort to buy peace in 
labor relations. 

Mr. McCarrny. That is my opinion, honest opinion. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not go along with the selection of Union 
Casualty 

Mr. McCarrny. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you afterwards have difficulty with the team- 
sters union ? 

Mr. McCartny. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. With whom in the teamsters union ? 

Mr. McCarruy. Well, I have had difficulty with Mr. Hoffa, and 
T have had difficulty with the business agents, many of them in Iowa, 
I would say principally in Towa. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Hoffa ever tell you what would happen to 
your clients in negotiations because you were representing them ? 

Mr. McCarrny. Mr. Hoffa on one cecasion—it wasn’t in negotia- 
tions, but on one oceasion told me that T should make an effort to get 
along with him, and if I didn’t that grievances would be filed against 
the enrriers and thev would be struck as a result. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, did you understand that to mean that griev- 
ances would be filed against your carriers, against the people you rep- 
resented, even though they were not violating their contracts? Or, 
explain that to us in your own words. 
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Mr. McCarruy. Well, there is isa very fine line of demarcation. If 
somebody is really interested in looking up grievances they can be 
found, because the contract covers such an area and there is an amount 
of latitude in there where you can certainly, if you wish, find what 
you say is a legitimate grievance. But in lowa, for example, over a 
period of time I have handled grievances, and we have had as many 
as 60 grievances in 1 month’s time, many of which were totally un- 
justified. Some of them were justified but not that number. 

I am afraid—I might explain this to you. IT am not opposed to 
union labor, but I have a sense, in my own mind, of ethies and morals, 
and what is right is right and what is wrong is wrong. And if I be- 
lieve that something is right I don’t want somebody to tell me that 
it is entirely wrong, especially when everybody, any logical, ordi- 
narily prudent man knows that it is right. 

Mr. McKenna. After that statement by Mr. Hoffa did any of your 
clients have grievances filed against them that seemed unusual? 

Mr. McCartuy. Well, there has been just a vast number of griev- 
ances filed in Iowa, some of them almost too ridiculous to talk about. 
Mr. McKenna. Did you represent Merchants Motor Freight ? 

Mr. McCartny. Yes. 

Mr. Mcewenna. Did they have an unusual grievance situation at 
any time? 

Mr. McCarruy. They had 62 against them at one time, as I recall. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the nature of some of that? 

Mr. McCartny. Well, it pertained to men on runs leaving their 
home terminal, and the union insisted that there was only one way 
Merchants could operate: they would have to come back to the home 
terminal in each case. But, ultimately, those 60-some grievances were 
disposed of, I think, in total by the payment of about $90, and origi- 
nally $38,000 was claimed. 

Mr. Horrman. What would be the cost of disposing of those griev- 
ances? How much did it cost the company to handle them, just a 
rough estimate ? 

Mr. McCartuy. Well, the company. of course, had to send a couple 
of its representatives from its principal office to the city at which 
the meeting was held, and go over these grievances, and, as I recall, 
those grievances came into Chicago and they went back out to Des 
Moines, and it was quite an expensive proposition all told. 

Mr. Horrman. Is it not a matter of fact that frequently when there 
is no trouble at all between the local and employer in that community 
the international comes in with a set of grievances? 

Mr. McCarrny. I have not had much experience with the interna- 
tional directly. In other words, when these grievances normally 
came along they came, in some cases, from the Central States Drivers 
Council out to the local business agents. We always, or generally 
always, handled them first with the local business agent in the area 
in which they occur. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, and is it not true that even though you handle 
it with a local man and it is satisfactory, if it does not meet the 
approval of the international then it is no good ? 

Mr. McCarrny. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say, no matter where there is a labor 
dispute, or what it is about, or how little or how big the issue, unless 
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that contract is agreeable to the international officers and bargaining 
committee in the international you don’t get anywhere? 

Mr. McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. Horeman. You as an employer cannot settle an agreement 
with meas a representative of the local union unless I get the approval 
of the international; can you? 

Mr. McCarruy. Let’s say I can settle one with you. 

Mr. Horrman. It doesn’t stick. 

Mr. McCarruy. But if the international decided that it was not 
the settlement that it wanted it would not stick. 

Mr. Horrman. This is right. If it does not conform to what they 
say is the national pattern then it does not stick. 

Mr. McCarrny. That is right. 

Mr. Horreman. That means that there is no democracy, no home 
rule in these locals; does it not ? 

Mr. McCarrny. Well, no; they are ruled by upstairs. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. McCarruy. They are ruled by upstairs. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. The local fellows do not rule; the fellows 
in the international rule. 

Mr. McCarruy. That is right; there is no question about that. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you represent a client in a case where that 
client had dismissed drivers on the charge that they had accepted 
money, or tried to extort money from clients or from the customers 
of client 

Mr. McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you describe that case to us from its inception ? 

Mr. McCarrny. I represented a motor-transportation company that 
had city drivers driving freight in Des Moines, Iowa. These city 
drivers made deliveries of this freight to a second floor of a build- 
ing. One day the office of the transportation company received a 
phone call from the receiver of the freight stating that “You are 
making an illegal charge against us. You are charging us 30 cents 
a hundred for delivering this to the second floor, and you have no 
business doing it.” 

The company said it would look into the matter and would contact 
them. It looked into the matter and found that it was assessing no 
charge. The man from the company was then requested to come down 
after he had told the receiver that they were making no charge. Tle 
went downtown, and he was shown petty cash vouchers where the 
drivers for this motor transportation company had signed their names, 
and on the petty cash voucher it stated “bring up freight,” and on 
the top of the petty cash voucher it had the name of the transporta- 
tion company itself. In other words, looking at the voucher you 
would be led to believe that it was the company’s agent collecting the 
money. 

The vouchers ranged from approxiniately 30 cents up to as high as 
$5.11. The vouchers proved that the drivers were collecting 30 cents 
a hundred. So five of the drivers were called in and discharged. 
Three men had signed fictitious claims on these vouchers. and they 
were not immediately discovered. However, when they checked the 
load sheets and these men were confronted with the evidence they 
admitted that they had signed these fictitious names. 
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Now, bear in mind that when the company representative called 
these men in the first five stated that they knew they were wrong, 
they expected they would be discharged if they got caught. One of 
the men was on vacation, so ultimately it ended up in the discharge of 
eight men. The charge was dishonesty. 

Meanwhile, the union asked for a special grievance meeting, and we 
set the grievance meeting down, and we presented a case in the griev- 
ance meeting, and we had documentary evidence, we presented these 
petty cash vouchers. 

By the way, we reimbursed the company for these limited number of 
vouchers where we discovered this dishonesty. 

The union contended that these charges were tips and no dishonesty 
was involved. The president of this company felt very strongly about 
dishonesty, and he never tolerated it in his office or in his sales force 
orany place else. So the case, after being deadlocked in the grievance 
committee, strung along for a limited time, and I heard rumblings of 
an impending strike. So I advised the international and gave them 
the facts, told them I didn’t feel the situation warranted a strike. 

“Here are the facts, and somebody should be assigned to thrash this 
out.” 

Well, nobody was assigned, and the entire company—bear in mind 
that 8 drivers were discharged—but, nevertheless, the entire company 
went on strike, and there were 40 city drivers, and perhaps 50 road 
drivers. 

The company was on strike 2 weeks. The local union which was 
in Des Moines sent some of its members who worked at this company 
to Kansas City, to St. Louis, and to St. Paul. picketed there and tied 
the company up at those points, even though no dispute existed at that 
point. 

We made an effort, because we felt very strongly about this case, we 
made an effort to get injunctions. We got an injunction in Kansas 
City and got one at St. Louis, but we couldn’t get one in Des Moines 
and couldn’t get one in St. Paul. 

We were faced with the awkward position of giving up or going 
broke, so we gave up. 

I called Mr. Hoffa, and he said, “The only settlement is this: That 
these men go back to work. We will settle the issue of back pay in 
Chicago.” 

It was necessary that I agree to bring the case into Chicago. I did, 
and we presented the case. We still felt it was dishonesty. And nev- 
ertheless when the vote was taken there were some ayes, and from 
where I sat I heard noes. So I asked that the committee be polled to 
get the results of the vote. Mr. Hoffa said, “If you want the com- 
mittee polled we will shut you down, and you will stay shut down 
forever. Now if you want the committee polled that is your answer.” 

That was the answer I got. 

T then asked for a recess. The president of this company was with 
me, and he went outside, and he said, “I can’t afford another strike. 
If I have another strike, it will mean we are broke.” 

So we had no alternative but to put these gentlemen back to work, 
the 8 of them, and to pay them approximately somewhere between 
$3.000 and $4,000 in back pay. 

Mr. Horrman. In that case, Hoffa stood behind those fellows who 
had obtained property by false pretenses. 
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Mr. McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. By fraud. 

Mr. McCarrtny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Hoffa ever talk to you about this case on the 
phone 

Mr. McCarrny. Only when we settled it. 

Mr. McKenna. What did he say then? 

Mr. McCarrny. He said, “Do you want to keep on fighting or do 
you want to give up?” 

Mr. McKenna. Did he mention an arbitrator who worked on the 
case 

Mr. McCarruy. Did he what? 

Mr. McKenna. Did he mention an arbitrator who had worked on 
the case / 

Mr. McCarrny. No; not in connection with this. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he in another case? 

Mr. McCarrny. Yes—no; not Hoffa. 

Mr. McKenna. Who did? 

Mr. McCarrny. No. In this case there was no arbitration. It 
simply came in to the Central States Drivers Council or to the com- 
mittee consisting of the union and employers. When I asked that the 
committee be polled to determine the result of the vote I was told 
what the result would be if I insisted on a poll, we would be struck 
and stay struck permanently. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you recall any case where Mr. Hoffa told you 
that he would make a certain individual a county court judge? 

Mr. McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What were the circumstances of that? 

Mr. McCarruy. In that case Merchants Motor Freight bought a 
portion of an operation here in Detroit. In the taking over of this 
portion of the operation, just a few months elapsed and the union ap- 
proached the company and said they owed these men vacations. We 
examined the contract, and the local cartage contract did not read that 
way. It did not say we owed these men any vacations. We were told 
that we would either pay these vacations, which amounted to—oh, I 
don’t recall the amount; it was in the neighborhood of a thousand 
dollars, or perhaps more, something like that—— 

Mr. McKenna. Per man? 

Mr. McCarrny. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Total? 

Mr. McCartiy. I think that was about the total; maybe it was a 
little more. I just don’t recall. At any rate, we refused to pay the 
vacations, our contention being that our contract didn’t stipulate that 
they should be paid. Asa matter of fact, there wasn’t any provision 
in that contract calling for anything to fit this situation at all. 

The result was that we were struck. 

I hired a lawyer in Detroit. He started to get an injunction, and 
he and Hoffa reached an agreement that they would put the men back 
to work pending a hearing of this case before the Michigan committee. 

I came to Detroit and brought a company representative. The 
Michigan committee, in a sense, refused to hear the case. They seemed 
to be squeamish about it for some reason; I don’t know what it was, 
and, at any rate, it was thrown into the hands of an arbitrator. 
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Three of them were mentioned, and the arbitrators that handled it 
was a gentleman named Baxter. 

Mr. McKenna. Rodney Baxter? 

Mr. McCarrny. Rodney Baxter. I want to point out that in that 
-case we had documentary evidence, and our whole case was based on 
documents, and, no question about it, the union didn’t even have an 
article in the contract that said they were entitled to vacations. Nev- 
ertheless, Mr. Baxter awarded the union the case, and we paid the bill. 

Mr. Horrman. And handed the cost to your customers. 

Mr. McCartitry. Well, ves. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get a phone call from Mr. Hotta after that 4 

Mr. McCarruy. Yes, I talked to Mr. Hoffa on the telephone after 
that. 

Mr. McKenna. What did Mr. Hoffa tell you about that case 

Mr. McCarruy. He said, “MeCarthy, I rooked you; didn't 14” 

I said, “If that is the word you want to apply, you certainly did.” 

Mr. McKenna. What else did he say about it? 

Mr. MeCarruy. Well, he chuckled a little bit—and it was on a 
later occasion IT met him. IT had written this Rodney Baxter two 
letters asking him to send back my documentary evidence in this case. 
I never heard from Mr. Baxter, not on word. IT heard from his fast 
enough when he sent his bill over. But, at any rate, I met Hoffa at 
a later date and told him Baxter had never returned the file to me, and 
would he jog his memory and tell him to get the file back to us. He 
stid “Yes.” but the file has not been returned vet. And at that time 
Mr. Hoffa chuckled and said it was his intention to make this gentle 
man a county judge. 

Mr. McKenna. It was his intention to make Rodney Baxter a 
county judge ? 

Mr. McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Is Rodney Baxter a county judge? 

Mr. McCarrny. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Hoffa go back on his word, or isn’t he as strong 
as he thinks he is? 

Mr. Horrman. Or hasn't he got around to it? 

Mr. McCarrny. I don’t know. Those are the facts. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you see any reason why a man as powerful as 
that, who can do all those things, assuming he did what you said here, 
would have to use his wife and his partner’s wife to organize a couple 
of corporations and trim another fellow out of business ? 

Mr. McCartiy. No, I wouldn’t see any logic and common sense to 
that. 

Mr. Suiru. Have you ever had any experience with the National 
Labor Relations Board ? 

Mr. McCarruy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suiru. Do you think they are prejudiced / 

Mr. McCarruy. I think that in some cases they are prejudiced; 
in other cases they just realize it is a hopelessly futile task and there 
is nothing they can do about it. 

Mr. Suirn. But to go along like you did down in Chicago, and if 
the union wants it that way, why, that is the way it will be. 

Mr. McCarruy. Yes. I have contacted the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board many, many, many times. 
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Mr. Smirn. Did you ever win a case before them? 

Mr. McCarruy. No, but I had a draw once. 

Mr. Horrman. I suggest that you get the labor relations advisor of 
Allis-Chalmers. He has never lost one. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever heard an allegation that James 
R. Hoffa selects the employer representatives in some of these nego- 
tiations 

Mr. McCarruy. Yes, I have heard that. 

Mr. McKenna. And that he gives preference to companies that 
cooperate with him in this? 

Mr. MeCarruy. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us what you know about that. 

Mr. McCarriy. Well, the contract pretty well speaks for itself. 
In Michigan, for example, I think you will find instances where in- 
creases were made in the contract with no corresponding increase 
made in certain types of runs in Michigan: for example, multiple leg 
runs, 

Mr. McKenna. I am sorry. 

Mr. McCarriry. For example, multiple leg runs. IT can recall a 
freeze on those that stayed in effect over a period of time. There 
Was no increase on those, 

Mr. McKenna. How do you explain that ? 

Mr. MeCarruy. I don’t explain it. I don’t understand it. 

Mr. McKenna. What caused you to mention it? What do you 
think is behind it? 

Mr. McCarruy. Well, it might be a political move to favor one area 
over another. Of course, that is done time and time again. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know anything about a company which 
wanted to change its home terminal from Boston to Chicago, or that 
now wants to make that change ?¢ 

Mr. MeCarriry. I know of a company that did want to make the 
change. I don’t know whether they have done it or not. 

Mr. McKenna. Did any industry man at any time tell you that 
that change could be purchased ? 

Mr. McCarriry. I heard that, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom? 

Mr. McCarriry. I would like to take this occasion to say that I 
am not refusing to answer your question, but if you are going into 
things like that IT would just as soon indulge in a closed session. I 
think it would be advantageous to all concerned. 

Mr. Suiru. The committee will stand adjourned at this time, and 
T want to make this statement. We will hold these hearings tomor- 
row and resume them again on Friday. 

Mr. Previant. Mr. Chairman, there are witnesses here from all over 
the country. They are witnesses, they are not defendants. They 
would like to get home for Thanksgiving and spend Thanksgiving at 
home and not be torn away from their families to be back here Friday 
morning. I would like your indulgence in that matter. I do not 
think it is fair to those witnesses who are here under subpena. 

Mr. Suirn. My easy chair that I have at home is just as easy as 
theirs is, and the turkey I would get if I were home is just as good. 
We are going to continue here and we are going to resume Friday. 

Mr. Prevrant. I just requested your indulgence and reconsidera- 
tion in view of the circumstances. 
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Mr. Sranrorp Ciinton. May I ask the Chair this, most respect- 
fully: Our wives would like to know if we are going to be able to 
come home. If we are going to have to be here Friday with respect 
to any specific witness it would be a great kindness on the part of 
the committee if it would let witnesses and counsel know if the busi- 
ness of the committee requires us to remain over Friday. We would 
like to know so we could call our families. 

Mr. Smiru. We are going to conclude these hearings Friday or 
Saturday, and, if necessary, over on Monday. 

Mr. Crinron. Could the committee let us know as to particular 
instances ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. You may consult with counsel and the statf as to what 
witnesses they want for tomorrow and who they want back here on 
Friday. 

Mr. Cirnron. And by counsel you mean Mr. McKenna. 

Mr. Smiri. IT mean several of them here, Mr. Graham, Mr. MeCabe, 
Mr. McKenna, Mr. Condon. 

Mr. Ciintron. Does that mean we have to canvass each one / 

Mr. Siru. No; they can make the decision. 

Mr. Crinton. Very well. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., the committee proceeded in executive 
session, at the conclusion of which a recess was taken until 10 a. m. 
Wednesday, November 25, 1953.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION ! 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 5:50 p. m., in room 
859, Federal Building, Detroit, Mich., Hon. Wint Smith (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith, Hoffman, and Landrum. 

Present also: Edward A. MeCabe, general counsel, Committee on 
Education and Labor; John O. Graham, chief clerk, Committee on 
Education and Labor: William F. MeKenna, general counsel, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; Clyde W. “Smith, investigations 
counsel, Committee on Government Operations; Lester P. Condon, 
chief investigator, Committee on Government Operations; Frank V. 
Battle, investigator, Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Smiru. Very well, gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 
Will you please t take the witness stand again, Mr. McCarthy / 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIS J. McCARTHY, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


(Witness was previously sworn in open session.) 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. McCarthy, when the open session closed we had 
asked you a question about the moving of a home terminal from Maus- 
ton, Minn., to Chicago, and whether anyone told you that could be 
purchased, You stated your preference to state it in executive session 
rather than open session. The chairman was agreeable to it. We 
are now in executive session. Would you give us the information / 

Mr. McCarruy. I will have to give you the information in this way : 
Consolidated Freight W ays sought tomove its terminal from Mauston, 
I believe it is Wisconsin, down to Chicago. Apparently they had 
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obtained permission from the union. They moved these men to Chi- 
cago, and after they arrived at Chicago the union continued to require 
the company to pay layover pay for all the time that they spent at 
Chicago, thus treating Chicago as not the home terminal at all. They 
were paying out hundreds of dollars per week, and they were making 
many, many efforts to get the practice stopped because the union and 
Mr. Hoffa have continually reiterated that it is a management pre- 
rogative to move a home terminal from one point to another. 

Later I had: a conversation with one of the union—or one of the 
Consolidated Freight Way employees—and he told me how bad the 
situation was, and at a later date I was in Chicago in the Shoreland 
Hotel walking through the lobby, and I saw Mr. Pride. Knowing 
that he handles grievances in Chicago, I said to Mr. Pride, “Isn’t there 
something you can do for Consolidated Freight Ways to help them 
out of that awkward situation they are now in?” 

And he said, “I can buy it.” 

I said, *What do you mean by that ?” 

He said, “You know what I mean by that, I can buy it. There 
have been efforts made to put me in the intermediary position, but 1 
won't be put. [ want no part of it.” 

Mr. Lanprum. Did he tell you who would have to be paid ? 

Mr. McCarruy. No, he did not. 

Mr. Granam. Who is Mr. Pride? 

Mr. McCarruy. He is a gentleman that works for the, I believe you 
eall it, the Central States Employers Association. However, he han- 
dles principally the Chicago grievances. 

Mr. Grauam. With the teamsters only ? 

Mr. McCartnuy. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. That is Mr. Roy M. Pride? 

Mr. McCartrny. Right. 

Mr. McKenna.What was your interpretation of the conversation ? 

Mr. McCarruy. Well, my interpretation of the conversation was 
simply this, that if the payoff was made the trouble would vanish. 
What other interpretation—I couldn’t put anything else on it. 

Mr. McKenna. But you had no idea who was accepting the payoff? 

Mr. McCarruy. No, didn’t. If I did T would say so. 

Mr. McCarne. Who was the source of the trouble? It would seem 
that the source of the trouble would be the person who would get the 
money. 

Mr. McCarruy. Well, of course, Chicago has jurisdiction from 
Chicago up to Mauston, as far as the men that run from Hauston south 
are concerned, and Minneapolis has jurisdiction of the men at Mauston 
who run from Mauston north. 

Mr. McCasr. So it would be a Chicago payoff. 

Mr. McCarruy. I would assume that it would have to be. 

Mr. Smiru. What is your status now with the motor carriers’ work 
that you have been doing over 15 years? Are you still in the same 
status representing them 4 

Mr. McCartuy. No. I am not doing anything right now. 

Mr. Smirn. For 15 years you have been in this business of represent- 
ing employers who deal in transportation ¢ 
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Mr. McCarrny. Well, now, I practiced law for 3 years, then went 
with a motor carrier for almost 12 years, and I have been with Mid- 
West Operators Association for slightly over 4 years—that is, repre- 
senting all these employers. Now, when I left the employer to go with 
Mid-West Operators Association he gave me a letter of leave of Fabsence 
saying I could come back at any time I desired. But at the present 
time I am not doing anything and I have no intention of returning 
to that previous employment. 

Mr. Granam. In your capacity as a negotiator representing both 
an association and an individual employer, were you ever a participant 
in any payoff ¢ 

Mr. McCarruy. I never have been, no. 

Mr. Granam. Were you ever approached for any ? 

Mr. McCarruy. No, because they all knew that it would not be a 
nickel’s worth of good to talk to me about payoff. I would be the 
last fellow in the world to talk to. 

Mr. Horrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barrie. Do you want to tell them why you resigned ? 

Mr. McCarrtiry. I am not averse to it. Very plainly, I have a cer- 
tain code of morals and ethics, and I can’t play with them. In other 
words, if you told me black was white you would not get by with it. 

Mr. Horrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Smiru. Very well. Thank you very much, Mr. McCarthy. 

The committee will meet at 8 : 30 in room 1210 of the hotel. 

(Whereupon, at 6:05 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened in further executive session at 8:30 p. m. this same day.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION ! 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 8:30 p. m., in room 
1210, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Hon. Wint Smith 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith, Hoffman, and Landrum. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe, general counsel, Committee on 
Education and Labor; John O. Graham, chief clerk, Committee on 
Education and Labor; William F. McKenna, general counsel, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; Clyde W. “Smith, investigations 
counsel, Committee on Government Operations; Lester P. Condon, 
chief investig: itor, Committee on Government Operations; Frank V. 
Battle, investigator, Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. SaitH. The committee will please come to order. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 
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TESTIMONY OF M. FRANK DARLING, PRESIDENT AND BUSINESS 
MANAGER, LOCAL 1031, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS, CHICAGO, ILL., ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 
COUNSEL, ALBERT E. JENNER AND JAMES A. SPRAWL, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Mr. Smiru. T want to make it clear that you are the witness and 
that you have a right to consult with your counsel before you answer 
any questions, but the lawyers, your attorneys, are not going to make 
any answers. 

Mr. Jenner. I never have. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Darling, what is your occupation / 

Mr. Darvine. Lam president and business manager of local 1031 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. Where is that located ¢ 

Mr. Darting. Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. That is your home? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately how many members are there in 
your union? 

Mr. Daruine. I would say 35,000 to 37,000 right now. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have a health and welfare arrangement with 
the employers of vour members 

Mr. Dartinc. We have as a part of our union agreements that each 
employer is to supply each employee in the bargaining unit a certain 
amount of insurance, if that is what you mean, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. That is contained in the bargaining agreement ? 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarit. Let’s specify the kind of imsurance. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of insurance is that / 

Mr. Daruine. It is a package of life insurance ranging from $1,500 
to 34.000 life insurance, dependent upon the hourly earnings, the 
amount is graquated: hospitalization of 70 days at $8 a day, a maxi- 
mum of 70 days, $8 per day; incidentals while in any hospitalization 
case of S60; up to 8300 surgical benefits; $5 for each visit an employee 
makes to a doctor's office or $5 for each one he makes to the home or 
hospital, starting with a third visit and with a maximum of 50 visits 
in any illness: and $26.50 a week sick benefits, starting with the first 
day of accident in case of an accident and the Sth day in case of illness 
with a maximum of 13 weeks. 

Mr. McKenna. That is contained in your bargaining arrange- 
ments with your employers ? 

Mr. Daruina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. The identical contract is contained in every con- 
tract with employers? 

Mr. Daruinc. It is worded differently with different contracts with 
different enployers, but the amount of insurance:is the same. 

Mr. McKenna. How was the insurance purchased ¢ 

Mr. Daruing. The employer purchases the insurance. 

Mr. McKenna. Purchases it directly ? 

Mr. Dartine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any part in negotiation for it? 
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Mr. Daruinc. I have recommended Union Casualty. and 1 think 
about half or a little more of our members are insured through Union 
Casualty. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is the policyholder ¢ 

Mr. Dartine. Local 1031. 

Mr. McKenna. Local 1031 is the policyholder / 

Mr. Daruine. In the case of Union Casualty insurance, ves, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How about the other cases 

Mr. Daruine. The emplover is the policvholder. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the reason for the distinction ¢ 

Mr. Danuine. What to our mine is a verv big reason, and the only 
reason. Under—I was told, at least. under Illinois law covering in- 
surance that an emplovee to be covered by insurance must be a mem- 
ber of the group to get group insurance. By placing the master policy 
in the name of the union an employee who is laid off, qitits, Or Is dis- 
charged can continue to vet that group insurance at the group rate 
as admember of local 1031. An emplovee, where it is placed directly 
and the policy is in the mame of the employer, when they are laid 
off, at the end of the month that they are laid off, they are no longer 
covered by insurance. ‘To continue to Carry it themselves they would 
have to pay what they call—I can't think of the word, but it would 
depend on their age what the policy would cost. 

Mr. McKenna. You give that as a reason for your union being the 
policyholder in the case of Union Casualty 4 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Why, then, isn’t the union the policyholder in the 
other cases / 

Mr. Daruine. Principally because the other insurance companies 
did not want to do it that way. 

Mr. McKenna. There was an objection of the insurance companes / 

Mr. Dartine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us how the premiums are paid for this insur- 
ance ¢ 

Mr. Daruing. They are paid directly by the employer to the in- 
surance company. 

Mr. McKenna. Directly by the employer to the Union Casualty Co. 
in one instance, and in other instances to the other conipanies ¢ 

Mr, Dariing. To whatever insurance company is the carrier, 

Mr. McKenna. What commissions are paid in connection with that 
Insurance 

Mr. Darting. Pm not clear just what you mean by the question, 
sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What commissions are paid in connection with the 
insurance on the members of your union ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. During the first, approximately 215 years of the in- 
surance with Union Casualty, Union Casualty Co. paid local 1031 
214 percent of the premiums. I ask for it because we use—well, it 
started with 1 girl and we use now as high as 5 and 6 in processing 
theclaims. And I thought that inasmuch as that work would normally 
be done by an insurance company that the insurance company that 
was getting the premium ought to reimburse us for it or pay us part 
of the expense. And then a year ago, a year ago last May, I was in- 
formed that they couldnt do that anymore, and then in last May I 
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was informed that we did have, because the experience had gotten 
better, what they called a retroactive rate credit, I believe is what they 
called it, which they sent us a check for just a little over $20,000 for the 
year. I think it figured out a little better than 1 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. That was your retroactive rate credit ? 

s Mr. Daruinc. Yes, that is correct. I think that is what they called 
it. 

Mr. McKenna. That was sent to the union? 

Mr. Dartine. To the union, deposited in the union’s general fund. 

Mr. McKenna. What other commissions were paid in connection 
with this insurance ? 

Mr. Daritne. None to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. None to your knowledge? 

Mr. Dartinc. Do I understand the question correctly, sir?) Do you 
mean to the union or anyone connected with the union? 

Mr. McKenna. To anyone. 

Mr. Daruine. I don’t know what the agency, their State agent, gets. 
I have never been told. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know what the State agent gets? 

Mr. Daruine. I can truthfully say I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you ever associated with any of the Dorf- 
mans in insurance ? 

Mr. Dartrna. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Never? 

Mr. Darttnea. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you familiar with the original establishment of 
the Dorfman Agency ? 

Mr. Darina. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you remember any discussion back in 1949 of 
the Dorfmans going into the insurance business ? 

Mr. Darutne. In “49 we decided that—I believe it was 49—that the 
insurance that the employees had had up to that time was not sufli- 
cient. It was a very small policy and meant nothing much in the 
way of the rising costs of hospitalization, hospitals and so forth, so I 
requested several insurance companies—we figured out a package. 
If I may be permitted the time I could go into elaborate on it a little 
bit. 

Mr. McKenna. We are not interested in the details of the insur- 
ance at this time. 

Mr. Darutne. I and other officers in the union figured out a pack- 
age that we felt would be sufficient to keep our members who are 
family people, who live from day to day, out of the county hospital. 
That is where most of them were going when they were sick. We 
asked several insurance companies to give us a bid on how much it 
would cost for such a package. An attorney who has represented 
our union before even I was connected with it—— 

Mr. McKenna. Who was the attorney ? 

Mr. Darutne. Joe Jacobs—said that there was a comparatively 
new company in New York who he was sure could write a package 
that we would want, and that the premium would be lower than 
any other company. I told him I would be very much interested. 
He introduced me to the Dorfmans. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that now? 
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Mr. Darurne. Paul, I had already known for some time. I had 
seen him at federation meetings, Chicago Federation of Labor meet 
ings, from time to time; Allen I had never met to that time. I 
believe it was in *49. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately when in 1949? 

Mr. Daring. That must have been in the early part of “49. 

Mr. McKenna. The early part of 49? 

Mr. Dartinc. Yes, in the spring or before spring even. 

Mr. McKenna. That was before, then, the Dorfmans were licensed 
as an insurance agency ? 

Mr. Darurne. I think it is. I’m trying to remember just how 
long we have had insurance. I think 314 years. Would that make 
it the early part of *497 

Mr. JENNER. Yes. 

Mr. Dartine. The first company covered by the Union Casualty 
was in May. 

Mr. McKenna. May of 1949? 

(‘There was no response. ) 

Mr. McKenna. I believe if I can refresh your recollection at all 
your policy is renewable in May, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Darurne. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And so it is for annual periods ? 

Mr. Daruine. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. So in all probability this was in May of 1949? 

Mr. Daruinc. I believe it was. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, now, do you know whether or not at that 
time the Dorfmans were a licensed insurance agency in Illinois’ 

Mr. Darutna. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us as much as you can recall of your con- 
versation with Mr. Jacobs at that time. 

Mr. Darwinc. He just told me that he thought maybe they had 
what we were looking for. I was looking for the lowest cost insur- 
ance package because I knew it would be that much—the lesser 
cost 

Mr. McKenna. What I want to know in great detail is anything 
you can recall of your conversation with Mr. ‘Jacobs or Mr. Dorfman 
at that time. 

Mr. Darina. As much as I can recall, I remember he said he 
thought that perhaps these ese ge had what we were looking for. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you first talk with Dr. Perlman or with one 
of the Dorfmans 

Mr. Darina. To the best of my memory, I believe Dr. Perlman 
and a fellow named Kosner or Kosman or some such name, and one 
of the Dorfmans 

Mr. McKenna. Which of the Dorfmans? 

Mr. Daruine. It might have been both. 

Mr. McKenna. Both of them 4 

Mr. Darurne. It has been quite a while ago, I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. By both of them you mean Paul? 

Mr. Daring. Paul and his son Allen. 

Mr. McKenna. But not with Rose? 

Mr. Dariine. Oh, no. 

oe McKenna. You never had any discussions with Rose about 
this? 
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Mr. Dartinc. No. I believe they came up to my office, 1 gave them 
what I consider—we had made some studies or inquiries of what we 
consider to be the average age of the employees. I told them that 
approximately 60,65 percent at least were female employees, and the 
kind of a policy we wanted. One thing I insisted on, that we be 
permitted to process the claim up to the point that we do. By that L 
mean that when a claim comes in from any member, chief steward or 
steward, or personnel director that will give any employee a claim, 
they send the claim to us. A girl in our office the same morning it 
appears, it comes in, takes the name, address, plant they work in, the 
nature of the illness, and puts it on a 5 by 7. [ believe it is, size card, 
and then sends the claim on down to the insurance company. When 
the insurance company processes that and sends the check to the 
employe the carbon copy of that cheek or voucher is sent back to us, 
The girl then in our office puts the information on, how much they 
were paid, what it was for, and so forth. 

Our reason for that is that we wanted to, No. l—and the girl has 
instructions, any claim that isn’t paid in 10 days to let me know so 
I can call up and tind out why, and we can answer the questions. 
Again if Tam not straying too far afield our membership is mostly 
women. Some of them call up 2 or 3 times a day, sometimes, to find 
out when they are going to get their money, how much it will be, even 
to call up and tell us about their operations. They really do. Not 
all of them, of course, but many of them. And I felt that it was 
another service that local 1031 could give its members. And we have 
tough competition in Chicago to keep our members, very tough. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have any knowledge of whether or not Joe 
Jacobs was at that time financially interested in the Dorfman Agency / 

Mr. Dartine. Not to my knowledge, he never has been. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no knowledge whatsoever on that score ¢ 

Mr. Dartine. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the retention rate at that time of the 
insurance / 

Mr. Darninc. They didn’t tell me any retention rate. T wanted the 
lowest possible rate that I could guarantee to an employer that would 
not go up for at least a year. 

Mr. McKenna. The retention rate at that time was 100 percent, 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Jenner. Excuse me, 1 don't think the witness understands the 
question. 

Mr. Darnine. IT don’t know what you mean by the question. 

Mr. McKenna. See if we understand ourselves. When you pur- 
chase insurance, group insuranee, you agree on a certain price for the 
insurance you are purchasing, is that right / 

Mr. Yes. 


Mr. McKenna. We can assume for the moment that it is a price, of 


say, 85a month per head. We will just assume that. 

Mr. Dartinc. Ours is $5.60. 

Mr. McKenna. All right, we will take that then, yours is $5.60. 
At the end of a year 12 times $5.60 times the number of your em- 
ployees may amount to a good deal more or may not amount to a 
good deal more than the total of the claims that have had to be paid 
in connection with your insurance; is that correct ? 

Mr. Daruine. Yes. 
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Mr. McKenna. Now, what happens to that difference 

Mr. Daruine. It wasn’t even discussed. Frankly, 1 knew very little 
about insurance and it wasn't even discussed. 1 wanted the lowest 
possible rate that they could guarantee, and they gave me that. 

Mr. McKenna. A retention rate would be the percentage of the 
difference that the insurance company is allowed to keep. 

Mr. JENNER. Excuse me, percentage of the difference between the 
amount of claims paid and the amount of premium. 

Mr. McKenna. [ should say the percentage of the whole. 

Mr. Jenner. Premium. 

Mr. McKenna. That is right: not in excess of the difference. 

Mr. Darwin. was told that—— 

Mr. McKenna. You entered into no such retention rate arrange- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Daruinc. No. I was told, however, that, No. 1, the rate would 
not be increased regardless of experience for | year, but that if they 
had a good experience that at the end of the year additional insurance 
might be a or coverage, rather, for them. I do recall that. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you explain then that in the Central States 

case a 17, rplatoith retention figure was granted by Union Casualty ¢ 
Why did they discriminate against your union / 

Mr. Dartinc. Mr. McKenna, I couldn't answer that. know noth- 
ing about the Central States. 

Mr. McKenna. That is. why should they have a 100-percent. re- 
tention rate in your case and 1714 percent in Central States / 

Mr. Daruine. couldn't answer that. I know nothing about 
Central States. I never talked to anybody from Central States. 

Mr. McKenna. According to the witnesses today 171 percent was 
by far the highest bid in the Central States case, other bids were 
around 8 percent. 

Mr. Daruine. T wouldn't be able to answer that question: I don’t 
know, 

Mr. McKenna. You can see why we want to get to the facts there. 
There is a 100-percent retention rate in your case and we are coni- 
paring that with what seems to be an extremely large one of 171. 
percent in the Central States case against the customarily one of 
probably 7 percent. Can you explain that for us / 

Mr. Daruinc. Frankly, I have never heard, never even thought 
about it. Tcould only hazard a guess, and Lam sure you have already 
thought of that one. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your guess ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. That the rate for the package would be higher. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, if there is a low percentage rate, of course, 
it doesn’t make much difference what the rate for insurance is, does 
it? Because the difference goes back to the insured. 

Mr. Jenner. The amount of the premium would have an effect, 
wouldn't it 

Mr. Dariine. Tam talking about an amount of the premium. 

Mr. McKenna. It would initially have an effect, but it would go 
back at the end of the year. If the premium were high, it would mean 
you get more back at the end of the year. 

Mr. Darina. Now perhaps I was very green about it. 

Mr. McKenna. That was never discussed with you! 


| 
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Mr. Daruinc. I wasn’t interested in it. I was interested in the 
lowest price they could give me but, that I had to go out and talk to 
employers to get to agree to pay. I wanted the lowest figure I 
could get because it would be easier to get them to agree to it. I 
wanted claims paid properly. I didn’t want them, the people, to be 
back to previous insurance, being back to work 3 ane and bor- 
rowing money from loan sharks or relatives in order to pay the doctor. 

Mr. McKenna. It does appear as though your union got, I should 
say, not as good a deal as the Central States drivers, and that is one 
that we have been primarily investigating. 

Mr. Jenner. I think you will find they got a better deal, if not as 
good, 

Mr. McKenna, Please let the witness answer. 

Mr. Horrman. His union did not get any. 

Mr. McKenna. That is right, they didn’t get any. 

Mr. Darurne. I do know this: That several companies told me, 
the heads of these companies, that they called in before they decided 
to give the insurance—they agreed first on the package, that they 
would give their employees that much insurance—that they had called 
in several insurance companies, including the ones that had had the 
insurance until then, and that none of them would give that much 
insurance for $5.60 a month guaranteed for 1 year. 

Mr. McKenna. How many employees were there in each of these 


employers? 
Mr. Dariine. It varies from 25 or 30 up to 5,000 or 6,000 at Admiral 
Radio. 


Mr. McKenna. But, of course, the rate on insurance is directly 
related, is it not, to the number covered by group insurance? 

Mr. Daruina. No; I don’t think it is. 

Mr. Jenner. Not on a union policy. 

Mr. Darurne. That was another thing, sir, and another reason why 
I recommended Union Casualty, was that Union Casualty agreed to 
bunch the ages of all of the plants that were covered by Union Cas- 
ualty, that each employer, regardless of the age of his employees 
or number of women involved, would get the same premium rate. 
For example, we have a plant named Standard Coil, that most of 
the girls working there—and it is practically all girls—their average 
age is somewhere around 28 or 29 years for the plant. And we have 
a plant like Mills Industries that is mostly men, and most of those, 
an awful lot of them have 30 years of seniority. They are way up 
there in the $4,000 life bracket. So Mills obviously benefited from 
the average age at Standard Coil. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your retention rate at the present moment ¢ 

Mr. Darina. I have no retention rate. 

Mr. McKenna. You still have no retention rate? 

Mr. Darina. They sent us a check for $20,000—some the latter 
part of May, which they said was due to an improved experience 
rating, we were entitled to it. They didn’t tell me what percentage 
it was, and I never took the trouble to figure it out or ask. 

Mr. McKenna. You have one then but you don’t know what it is? 

Mr. Dariina. That is correct, I guess. 

Mr. Barrie. The company is under no obligation to send that 
money, is it? 
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Mr. Darina. We have had—could I say this: the number of women 
by comparison has increased considerably in our union due to the 
fact that in radio-set plants most of the male help are young boys 
used for chasing stock and so forth, and the Army has been getting 
a good share of them. So they have used more and more women in 
these plants. And the number of people that have gone to the hos- 
pital and avail themselves of this insurance plan has been an awful 
lot. They have constantly complained about it. For example, Perl- 
man told me and complained pretty bitterly that in the year ending 
May 1953—I am trying to remember the exact figures, but if I'm not 
perjuring myself if these are not right—I think he told me 2,984 
babies were born during that year that Union Casualty paid for, and 
nineteen hundred and some hysterectomies, which are about a 3900 
claim. And he complained very bitterly about the money that the 
company was losing on our program. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get a retroactive rate credit this year? 

Mr. Daruinc. May of 1953. 

Mr. McKenna. So quite obviously the Union Casualty had made 
a profit the previous year. 

Mr. Darutne. He said that it had improved considerably and he 
could send me that much. I was complaining about the cost to the 
union of all this 

Mr. Horrman. Doesn’t the contract show what the retention rate 
was 

Mr. McKenna. Does the contract show what the retention rate is? 

Mr. Daruine. I couldn’t answer that. I will be glad to get it for you 
and let you look at it. 

Mr. McKenna. But you don’t know? 

Mr. Darurne. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. What did you do with that retroactive rate credit? 

Mr. Darune. We put it in our—deposited it in our general funds. 

Mr. McKenna. The general funds of the union? 

Mr. Darurnea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Where did that money come from? 

Mr. Dariinc. From Union Casualty. 

Mr. McKenna. Union Casualty got the premiums where? 

Mr. Daring. From the companies, from the companies or em- 
ployers that employ our employees, our members. I am sure of one 
thing, the amount of money that we have received from Union Casu- 
alty has never paid the cost of what we do with those claims. 

Mr. McKenna. You are talking there about your 21% percent ? 

Mr. Darwin. This last check wasn’t 214 percent. 

Mr. JENNER. It is less than 214. 

Mr. McKenna. You considered that in lieu of the 214 percent? 

Mr. Darina. They told us we couldn’t have the 214 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. They still sent you a check ¢ 

Mr. Darurna. A year later. 

Mr. McKenna. Called it a retroactive credit? 

Mr. Darutne. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. But never informed you what the retention rate 
was 
Mr. No. 
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Mr. McKenna. Back in May of 1950 did you have some discussions 
with Union Casualty Co. then about whether or not a rate retention 
should be paid te your union? 

Darina. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Wasn't there some discussion then about whether or 
not your insurance was a package deal ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. I think the word “package” was used, but IT assumed 
that meant just the amount of insurance, the life insurance, the health 
and accident. 

Mr. McKenna. Who held the life insurance ¢ 

Mr. United States Life. 

Mr. McKenna. United States Life / 

Mr. Darina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. In your life-insurance policy was there a retroactive 
rate credit provision, or retention provision ¢ 

Mr. don't know. 

Mr. McKenna, Is it not true that the retroactive rate credit was 
due to you in 1950 from the United States Life, due to your Union ¢ 

Mr. Daruing. I remember, because Perlman—I am sure it was Perl- 
man or Kosman, it might have been—told me that the health and acei- 
dent part was ruining him, I think was the word they used. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all they had, wasn’t it ¢ 

Mr. DaruinG. That is right. And that they were either going to 
have to drop the policy or something. Then they asked me to sign, 
write a letter to United States Life, assigning, | believe would be the 
word to be used, any rights we have to the word you used—what do you 
call it? 

Mr. McKenna. Retroactive rate credit. 

Mr. Dartine. Retroactive—to Union Casualty to help make up the 
losses in the accident and health part of it. Perhaps I was gullible, 
but I knew that there was an awful lot of claims. I knew, I talked to 
many women who told me how wonderful it was to get this insurance, 
that they had needed an operation for 3 or 4 years and now they were 
going to get it. 

Mr. McKenna. In effect, you had money due from United States 
Life under this retroactive rate credit provision, is that right ? 

Mr. Daruing. Apparently we did. 

Mr. McKenna. What vou did was direct United States Life to pay 
that to Union Casualty instead of to you, or whoever was entitled to it 4 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Granam. That had the the effect of increasing your premium 
for the casualty insurance ? 

Mr. Dariine. I presume it would; ves, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Except the premium for the casualty and life in- 
surance was always paid by the employer, is that right / 

Mr. Dartine. And I knew it was $5.60 for the whole works. 

Mr. McKenna. And was paid by the employers, 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And in this ease it was you who exercised, or gave 
the direction to pay the money to Union Casualty ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. As the president of the union, and the union is the 
holder of the master policy. 

Mr. McKenna. Wasn't that the consideration of the employees that 
they had paid for the insurance ? 
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Mr. Darina. I didn’t think so. 

Mr. Jenner. You see—may I say something? May I make a state- 
ment 

Mr. McKenna. I would rather stick to the witness’ answers, then 
at the end if there is something to be explained you might. 

Mr. Jenner. | might suggest to you a line of questioning at the end; 
yes. I don’t intend to make any statement, of course. 

Mr. McKenna. But you did not consult any employers in connee- 
tion with that direction ¢ 

Mr. Daruinc. No. I honestly believed what Mr. Perlman had told 
me, because I knew, as I said, from firsthand experience that there 
was an awful lot of people going to the hospital getting operations, 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have your copy of the subpena here, Mr. 
Darling ¢ 

Mr. Darting. No, don't. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have it, Counsel ¢ 

Mr. Jenner. No, haven't. could have brought it. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that a duces tecum ¢ 

Mr. Jenner. There was a duces tecum subpena served on Friday 
calling for some documents the previous Wednesday. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the only duces tecum. ‘The subpena served 
for him was a subpena duces tecum ¢ 

Mr. Jenner. No. 

Mr. McKenna. What were vour principal sources of income im 
1949, Mr. Darling? 

Mr. Dartine. Are you speaking of the union or me ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. You, personally. 

Mr. Daring. The union. 

Mr. McKenna. What other sources did vou have / 

Mr. Thad a baseball club. 

Mr. McKenna. In 19494 

Mr. Daruine. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you receive commissions from any source in 
1949 ¢ 

Mr. Darting. Yes: a little. 

Mr. McKenna. What were they / 

Mr. Darurne. From a furniture and appliance store that gave 
our members a very substantial discount on furniture and appli- 
ances, things of that kind. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the approximate amount of those com- 
miissions ¢ 

Mr. Dariinc. I couldn't remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it $3,333.33 ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. Oh. no: nothing like that. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you receive commissions in the vear 1949 in 
the amount of $3,333.33 ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. I know what that is, that js advertising for—on the 
ball club, for sponsoring the ball club | owned. 

Mr. McKenna. How does it happen to be a figure like that? Is that 
a third of something? 

Mr. Daruine. I received $10,000 for 3 vears. We divided it 3 years. 
Mr. McKenna. When did vou receive the money ¢ 

Mr. Dariine. | believe the early part of 1949, if Tam not mistaken. 
Mr. McKenna. You received $10,000 in the early part of 19494 
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Mr. Darina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. But it was to be payable in 3 years; was it ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. No; I received the money all at once. But it was for 
3 years of advertising; their sponsorship. 

Mr. McKenna. Who paid it to you? 

Mr. Daruinc. Admiral Corp. 

Mr. McKenna. Admiral Corp. ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the nature of the advertisement ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. Sponsorship of a ball club, the Music Maids. 

Mr. McKenna. Now how did you happen to report that as net 
income to yourself ¢ 

Mr. Darurne. | owned the Music Maids. 

Mr. Horrman. Owned the what ? 

Mr. Daring. Music Maids. It is’ ball club, a girls’ ball club. 

Mr. McKenna. Weren't there any expenses in connection with the 
operation of that ? 

Mr. Darurne. Surely. 

Mr. McKenna. How did you happen to report, or did you report 
the entire figure of $3.533.53 as net income to yourself 

Mr. Dartine. I couldn’t answer that question, because an auditor 
makes up my income-tax statement and has for several years. How 
he reported it for me I don’t remember. He is supposed to be a 
very good auditor and accountant, and he should know what he is 
doing. 

Mr. McKenna. Do any of the members of your union work for the 
Admiral Corp. ? 

Mr. Darina. Approximately 6,000, T believe; 5,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Five thousand or six thousand ? 

Mr. Daruina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us how you got this advertising. 

Mr. Daruinc. Well, I knew that many companies, including Admiral 
sponsored girls’ ball clubs. They have been doing that for years. So 
I asked Admiral if they wanted to sponsor the Music Maids, and 
they said they would. 

Mr. McKenna. They would hardly be in a position to refuse if 
you were the head of the union local to which their employees belonged. 

Mr. Daring. Mr. McKenna, I can’t agree with you on that 
subject. LI would like to point out at this time that local 1031 is a 
comparatively young local union. I became business manager 10 
years ago last May. It had, if I remember correctly, somewhere 
around $2,000 or less than that in the bank, and since I have become 
business manager and later president, it has grown to what I am in- 
formed is the largest local union in the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. McKenna. That may all be true. 

Mr. Dartinc. Can I continue? 

Mr. McKenna. But thg precise question is with respect to this 
$3,333.33, and we want to know just how you got that advertising 
from the Admiral Corp. 

Mr. Darutnc. I went to the advertising department and asked them 
if they would be interested in doing it. 

Mr. McKenna. ‘To whom in the advertising department ? 

Mr. Daruine. I don’t remember who was the man I talked to there 
then. They have got a dozen in there. 
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Mr. Horrman. Do you own the Admiral Co. or have any stock in it? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Some of your union members work for it ? 

Mr. Daruinc. Some of our union members work for them, but not 
a member of 1031 has ever lost a day's pay on strike. Obviously no 
employer is much afraid of a strike with 1031. I assume that is what 
he meant. We have never had one. 

Mr. Horrman. I assume what he meant was that because you were 
president of the union, the company would feel under obligation to 
give you that advertising. That is what he was getting at. 

Mr. Daruinc. Knowing the Admiral Corp. I don’t think they feel 
they are under obligation to anybody or anything. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Dartine. They are a pretty tough company to do business with. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you pay your ballplayers a salary ¢ 

Mr. Daruinec. Yes, sir; a pretty big one. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you charge admission to your games ‘ 

Mr. Darurnea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Just how were you able to advertise Admiral with 
the ball club? 

Mr. Dartrne. The names would appear on the back of the uniforms, 
jackets, in the newspapers, all four newspapers, and daily carried 
the box score listing them as Admiral Musie Maids, which put the 
name “Admiral” out. The girls made many appearances, were in- 
terviewed by sports announcers, who are always, of course—and on 
television they would see the name and the announcers would refer 
to it. 

Mr. Lanprum. Was Admiral interested in the gate receipts of those 
games 

Mr. Daruina. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did Admiral underwrite the salaries for any of the 
players ? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. So what it amounted to is you sold a section of a 
billboard to Admiral for $10,000 and the billboard was constituted 
of the a backs and appearances on the field. 

Mr. Danuina. In addition to having the name Admiral on the back 
of the uniforms, I agreed that for 3 years 1f they were televised that 
there would be no, what they call, talent charge, and Admiral took 
advantage of it. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do any of the girls work for Admiral ? 

Mr. Darina. No. 

Mr. Jenner. You mean any of the ballplayers. 

Mr. Lanprum. The ballplayvers. 

Mr. Daruina. I know none of them do right now. Perhaps 1 or 
2 did during the course of 3 or 4 years, I don’t know. <A few of them 
during the winter months worked in several of the Chicago plants, 
but most of them were, they come from all over the United States and 
Canada, they work in their home towns usually. These were very few 
Chicago sid in the league. 

Mr. Lanprum. How many teams did you have in the league? 

Mr. Dartine. In 1950, or was it 1949, there were 6. 

Mr. Lanprum. Six teams. 

Mr. Horrman. Could they play ball? 
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Mr. Jenner. There were some who claimed they couldn't, Mr. 
Hoffman. 

Mr. Daruine. T thought they were phenomenal, frankly. I guess 
Tam just a fan. IT thought they were. We have always had a feud 
as to who had the best ballplavers between us and the All-America 
League that has teams in Grand Rapids and South Bend and Rock- 
ford and towns like that. 

Mr. Lanprum. How long have you been sponsoring these ball clubs ? 

Mr. Dartina. Since 1948, 

Mr. McKenna. There ts one point here that is not at all clear in 
my mind. You have certain expenses in the operation of this ball 
team: is that right ? 

Mr. Daruinea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who paid those expenses / 

Mr. Dartinc. The Music Maids was a corporation. The corpora- 
tion paid the expenses. 

Mr. McKenna. Where did the income of the corporation come 
from ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. Gate receipts. 

Mr. McKenna. Then why should Admiral Corp. be paying you 
personally for the advertising ? 

Mr. Dartine. Because the Music Maids was incorporated after I 
bought the ball club as an individual. 

Mr. McKenna. When? 

Mr. Dartine. If remember correctly 1948. 

Mr. McKenna. And when was it incorporated / 

Mr. Daruine. I couldn't remember. Sometime after that shortly. 

Mr. McKenna. A short time afterward ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. Not too long. Tsay not too long, it could be 6 months. 

Mr. McKenna. So it was incorporated when you got this 810,000 
from Admiral ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Now I still dondSt understand it. You say the ex- 
penses of the ball club were met from gate receipts ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Commissions you say for advertising were paid to 
vou by the Admiral Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Daruinc. My auditor, apparently, felt that the money was 
paid to me originally. At the time L bought the ball club—in fact, I 
didn’t buy the ball team until [ had got a commitment from Admiral 
that they would sponsor such a team, and they paid me the money. 

Mr. McKenna. But that money you say was paid to you personally 
it was not used for the expenses of the ball team ¢ 

Mr. Danuine. If I remember correctly, and I could be wrong, but 
I think that the way it was done was that the shares of stock in the 
corporation were—that was my investment, but, was the team, at the 
$10,000 figure. That was back in 1948 or 1949—10-49, I guess. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, you did, did you not, report that entire 810,000 
as net profit in your income-tax returns’ Is that correct / 

Mr. Daruine. couldn't answer that without seeing the return. 

Mr. Horrman. The report shows it, you said, three times. It is 
split up in three different vears. 

Mr. Darurne. T can’t remember my report 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. McKenna. Awhile ago vou told us you split it over 3 years. 
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Mr. Darutne. I think that is what my auditor did. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that not what it shows ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. That is our understanding. 

Mr. Jenner. Do you have the income-tax return / 

Mr. McKenna. We have information about his income-tax returns. 

Mr. Daruine. An auditor made it up; I didn't, sir. IT don’t reeall. 

Mr. McKenna. You see, my difficulty now is in understanding how 
it happens that the ball club was a corporation operating with its gate 
receipts and whatever other Income it had, and yet when Admiral 
Corp. came about paying a commission for advertising it did not pay it 
to the corporation, but it paid it to you personally. Now, can you 
explain that to us? 

Mr. Darting. I can explain it only in the way I have, that Admiral 
Corp. paid me for the advertising for the Music Maids which belonged 
to me and which was later—the Music Maids was incorporated into « 
corporation, 

Mr. Jenner. He incorporated them afterward. 

Mr. Daruine. Afterward. 

Mr. Jenner. He made the contract with Admiral before the incor- 
poration. 

Mr. McKenna. I would rather the witness answer. 

Mr. Daruing. That was the way it happened. And incidentally, in 
connection with that, that same year several other companies paid as 
high as 15 and 18 and 20 thousand dollars to sponsor a ball elub in the 
same league that Admiral paid only three. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, you reported this as net profit / 

Mr. Daring. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenner. To him individually. 

Mr. Daring. ‘To me as an individual. 

Mr. McKenna. And you reported the balance in succeeding vears ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. If I remember again correctly, and it has been a long 
time ago and haven't had occasion to even think about it, think 
auditor told me that the reason he wanted to do it that way was that if 
for any reason the team could not play the following vear lL would have 
to refund the money. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean to Admiral ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. To Admiral; yes, sir. Therefore, as each year was 
completed, where it was the obligation met, then it was a profit. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Darling, do you remember whether you reported 
a red figure of 82.581.60 in your 1950 return under the income from 
interest column / 

Mr. Daruine. 1 don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you remember any such red figure in your 
income-tax return ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You remember nothing about it / 

Mr. Darting. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no idea what the red figure could have 
been ¢ 
Mr. Daruinc. | probably would if I could see my income-tax return. 
Mr. McKenna. But vou don’t remember anything about it / 

Mr. Daruine. I don't recall it now: no, sir. 
Mr. McKenna. When did you sell this baseball team ? 
Mr. Daring. In 1952. 
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McKenna. Did you have a profit on the sale of it ? 

Daruine. I don't recall. 

McKenna. Did you also sell some boats in 1952? 

Daruine. I think I did; yes, sir. 

McKenna. What were those boats? 

Darutnc. A boat that I bought and resold. 

McKenna. One boat? 

Darina. I believe it was; yes, sir. 

McKenna. Just one? 

Daruinc. I think—I can’t answer positively for that particular 


Horrman. What did you use it for? 

Daruine. Go fishing. 

Horrman. You did not use it for the ball club? 

Darune. No. 

McKenna. From whom did you buy that boat ? 

Daruinc. For whom 

McKenna. From whom? 

Daruine. I don’t remember, sir? 

McKenna. You don’t remember from whom ? 

Daruine. I don’t remember the man’s name. It was a used 


McKenna. To whom did you sell it ? 

Dartina. I don’t remember that either. 

McKenna. You have no recollection ? 

Dariina. No, sir. 

Horrman. Where did they live? 

Daruinc. I beg your pardon? 

Horrman. Where did the fellow live that you bought it from? 
Dariina. Chicago. 

Horrman. Where did the fellow live that you sold it to? 
Darune. Chicago. 

Horrman. Did you sell it through a broker or personally 4 
Darina. I think I sold it personally. 

Horrman. Where did you have the boat? On Lake Michigan? 
Darina. Yes, sir. 

McKenna. Did you get some commissions in 1952? 

Darutne. A few dollars, if I remember correctly. 

McKenna. About a thousand? 

I couldn’t say. 


. McKenna. A little more than a thousand ? 

*,Darwine. I couldn’t answer that, I don’t remember. 

», McKenna. What did the commissions come from ? 

. Darina. The same place as the others, as the ones I said before. 
.McKenna. More advertising ona girls’ baseball team ? 

. DaruinG. Joe’s baseball team 

. McKenna. What’s that? 

. Daring. Did you say Joe’s baseball team ? 

. McKenna. Girls’ baseball team. 


Darune. Pardon me; 1952, frankly, I don’t remember, sir. 


There is a check-cashing concern that cashed checks in front of some 
of the plants that for some reason they gave me a few dollars a year 
for doing it, because I secured permission from the companies to 
have them park out in front to cash our members’ checks. They paid 
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me a few commissions. I am sure I reported the income, and I think 
my auditor called it commissions. 

Mr. McKenna. You arranged that these check-cashing companies 
would be able to use certain facilities of the employers of your 
members ¢ 

Mr. Dartine. Park on the street in front of the plant. 

Mr. McKenna. How did you arrange that ¢ 

Mr. Daruina. Asked the personnel director if he had any objection. 

Mr. McKenna. And for that they paid you a commission ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir. It didn’t amount to much. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by not much ¢ 

Mr. Daring. Well, $20, $30, a month. 

Mr. McKenna. A total of not much more than $1,000 a year? 

Mr. Daruina. I would say, that; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you own a baseball team in 1952? 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get compensated for your services in 
connection with that baseball team? 

Mr. Daring. I owned a part interest in a league in 1952. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get a salary in connection with it? 

Mr. Darurnea. $3,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom? 

Mr. Darwine. From the league 

Mr. McKenna. From the whole league? 

Mr. Darurna. The corporation. 

Mr. McKenna. What is that league? 

Mr. Darurnc. The International Girls’ Baseball League, Ine. 

Mr. McKenna. Where does it play? 

Mr. Darurne. It doesn’t play at all now. It did play in Florida 
and was expected to play in Chicago in the summer of 1953, but the 
season in Florida ruined it. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that another corporation ? 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Where did the money for that corporation come 
from ? 

Mr. Dartine. I and a man by the name of Harry Wilson, who had 
been 11 years with the Herald American in the sports department— 
considered by the newspapers, or at least mentioned in the news- 
papers several times as the father of softball and girls’ baseball in 
Chicago, for 20 years at least, and the commissioner of both amateur 
and professional Jeagues—and myself formed the corporation. 

Mr. McKenna. Where did the income of that corporation come 
from? 

Mr. Daruina. Sponsorship and gate receipts. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the sponsorship? 

Mr. Darurne. Sponsorship with Admiral Radio of $20,000 for the 
double season and with the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois. 

Mr. McKenna. And how much was that? 

Mr. Daruina. $42,000 for the two seasons. 

Mr. McKenna. A total of $62,000? 

Mr. Darina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us how you went about arranging the spon- 
sorship of the Admiral Radio Corp. 
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Mr. Daruine. I told them that we were going to have this double 
season, that we were buying much fancier uniforms and more sex ap- 
peal in them, made out of nylon instead of the usual uniforms, that 
we were going to do a lot more promoting than had ever been done in 
the way of promotional features to get people out. It was a double 
season and they agreed to sponsor it. 

Mr. McKenna. With whom did you talk at Admiral Corp. 

Mr. John Huarissa. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is John Huarissa / 

Mr. Daruing. IT believe his title is executive vice president. 

Mr. McKenna. What is John Huarissa’s particular function as the 
executive vice president? Is he manager of Admiral Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Dartine. Tcouldn’t know. They have so many vice presidents 
eround there [don’t know what his functions are. They must have 
a dozen. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is in charge of labor relations of the Admiral 
Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Dartinc. A man named Paul D’ Arco. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is his superior 

Mr. Daruina. The president of the company, I presume. 

Mr. McKenna. The executive vice president is not in between / 

Mr. Daruing. T wouldn’t know about that. It is a pretty big cor- 
poration. I don’t know how their hierarchy of command is there. 

Mr. McKenna. How did you arrange for the sponsorship of the 
Union Insurance Agency of Hlinois? 

Mr. Daruine. I talked to Allen Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell me about the conversation. 

Mr. Daruinc. Well, Allen had been out to a lot of ball games. Tle 
was a fan, and he had told me, oh, a year or two before that, that he 
was interested in girls’ baseball, that he would like to own a team or 
at least sponsor one. So when Wilson and T decided to build this new 
league, which we felt would be the top league in the country. I asked 
Allen if he was still interested, and he said he was. So I told him I 
thought it would be a very good medium for him to advertise through, 
particularly in view of the fact that these games are played in neigh- 
borhood parks, they are played at night where factory people—that is 
ihe principal customer or fan, with a low admissoin fee, that it would 
appeal directly to the people he was trying to sell insurance to. And 
he mentioned that they had just been licensed, or something, to sell 
individual life policies, and he thought it would be a pretty good idea, 
and we haggled over the price for some time. 

Mr. McKenna. How does it happen that Admiral only put in $20,- 
000 and Union Insurance Agency of Tlinois put in $42,000? 

Mr. Daruine. Well, historically in these sponsorships, Mr. Me- 
Kenna, there has never been a set rate that IT know of. You get all you 
an. Admiral, for one thing, had always sponsored, they were my 
first sponsor, and Admiral wouldn't pay more than that, too. 

Mr. McKenna. That is as much as they would agree to pay? 

Mr. Dartine. I told Allen, I told him that companies like Rock-ola 
had spent as high as $100,000 a year sponsoring a girls’ team, that the 
Garden City Brewing Co., T have been informed by the commissioner, 
who ought to know, spent thousands and thousands of dollars—Jack’s 
Brewing Co. up in the hundreds of thousands. 
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Mr. McKenna. Were the teams they spent money on owned by 
union leaders 

Mr. No,sir. Tam the only union man that I know of con- 
nected with a girls’ baseball team. Harry Wilson certainly wasn't. 

Mr. McKenna. I mean, how was it determined that the advertising 
value to Admiral was only $20,000 and Union Agency of Illinois was 
$42,000? 

Mr. Darirne. Principally, I guess, because I thought I could get 
more money from Union Casualty and I felt that Admiral, who was 
my first sponsor, was entitled to a break. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, how many games did that league play / 

Mr. Daruing. The schedule was for, I believe, 110 games in Chicago 
and something like that in Florida, 

Mr. McKenna. How many did it play 4 

Mr. Darting. It plaved about 5 or 6 weeks in Florida, and by that 
time we were so much in the red we couldn't go any further in the 
Florida season, due to what we were told was the worst winter they 
had ever had down there, plus the fact that it was a new venture, a 
new enterprise, and people just didn’t like it. 

Mr. McKenna. Is it true the first week of employment was the week 
that ended December 1952 

Mr. The first week of employment 

Mr. McKenna. That is right. 

Mr. Dartine. 1 don’t understand the question. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that the first week these girls were employed in 
connection with this baseball team ? 

Mr. Dartine. I can’t answer that. [t was sometime in December. 

Mr. McKenna. And they were employed, were they not, for only 
the weeks which happened to end on December 8, December 15, and 
December 22, 19524 Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Dartinc. Only that 4 

Mr. McKenna. That is right. 

Mr. Daruinc. No: they signed a contract for both seasons. 

Mr. McKenna. But they actually worked only 3 weeks; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Daring. No, sir: I am sure that we plaved more than that. 

Mr. McKenna. You believe you played more than 3 weeks ¢ 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they get full wages for the week ending Decem- 
ber 8, 19524 

Mr. Darutne. If you know girl ball players they always get their 
wages, 

Mr. McKenna. Did they receive their full wages for the week end- 
ing December 15, 1952? 

Mr. Daruine. T am sure they did. I wasn’t down there, but I'm 
positive they did. 

Mr. McKenna. The report furnished the committee says they did 
not. 

Mr. Daruine. beg your pardon ? 

Mr. McKenna. The report furnished the committee said they did 
not. Do you know whether they did or did not ? 

Mr. Darina. I wasn't in Florida. Mr. Wilson was managing it. 
1 was in Chicago. But I am sure that if they didn't he would have 
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told me. The girls, when things got so bad, all of them took a cut 
in pay voluntarily. That I know. 

Mr. McKenna. That cut in pay was taken—— 

Mr. Dariinc. They took two cuts in pay during the time it was 
operating. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that cut—— 

Mr. Darutnc. But they all did it the same. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that cut in pay taken as early as the second 
week ? 

Mr. Darina. I am sure that it wasn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. But in any event, by the end of December 1952 the 
ball club was no longer operating, the league was no longer operating ? 

Mr. Darurna. If I remember correctly we played in January. 

Mr. McKenna. You played in January? 

Mr. Darttna. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Where did you play in January ? 

Mr. Darurne. In Florida. 

Mr. McKenna. When in January? 

Mr. Darina. At least the first week or two, Iam sure Harry told me 
they did. ‘ 

Mr. McKenna, You don’t know of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Daruine. I was not there; no, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. The committee records, or the reports to the com- 
mittee show only 3 weeks of operation. Do you know of your own 
knowledge whether that is correct or not? 

Mr. Darina. I would like to bet on it. 

Mr. McKenna. But do you know of your own knowledge whether 
it is correct ? 

Mr. Darina. I was not there, and I do not have—if I had the 
records of the league here where I could look at them I could tell 
you exactly. 

Mr. McKenna. But your impression is that that league played 
for ae than 3 weeks, mainly that it played for as much as 5 or 6 
weeks ? 

Mr. Dartina. That is definitely my impression. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, on September 29, 1952, did this baseball 
league buy an automobile for the league? 

Mr. Dartina. They bought a Ford; yes, sir. It was—I don’t know 
whether it was that date or not. I can’t remember dates like that. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately ? 

Mr. Dariinc. When we were setting up the Florida season we 
bought a Ford for the girls to ride in from the various towns that 
we played in. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, you say that you think the league played 
in the first week or two of January 1953. 

Mr. Dartrng. That is my impression, from what Wilson told me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they play at all after that? 

Mr. Dartina. No. 

Mr. McKenna. It disbanded, did it? 

Mr. Dartinc. No, we just stopped the season, or stopped the play 
in Florida. We couldn’t go any further. 

Mr. McKenna. What did it do from that point forward? 

Mr. Daruinc. The girls went home. We paid them their trans- 
portation home as we had agreed to. 
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Mr. McKenna. You had no players ¢ 

Mr. Daring. They went home until the Chicago season was 
opened. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they play then? 

Mr. Daring. No, by the time the Chicago season had rolled around, 
the reports that Wilson and I were getting from various sports enter- 
prises all over the country were that gate attendance was down, and 
we discussed it. We had the opportunity to sell three franchises that 
we owned, that the league owned, in the National League to some 
operators in the National League, and with the provision that the 
advertising that we had contracted for be continued and the con- 
tract fulfilled, so we thought it would probably be the best thing 
to do to wait until the followi ing year to operate. 

Mr. McKenna. So what did you do? 

Mr. Dariine. That is what we did, we sold the franchises with 
the uniforms and the understanding that the fellows that bought it 
would play the same number of nights that we had contracted for 
and continue the advertising. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you sell the corporation ¢ 

Mr. Darttna. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You are still the owner of the corporation 4 

Mr. Daruinc. The corporation has been dissolved, 

Mr. McKenna. The corporation has been dissolved ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir; it was dissolved in September sometime. 

Mr. McKenna. Until then you were the owner of it ¢ 

Mr. Darttne. I was not the owner; I and Harry Wilson were. 

Mr. McKenna. You and who? 

Mr. Daruinc. Harry Wilson. 

Mr. McKenna. What were your respective interests ? 

Mr. Daruine. I had 80 percent of the stock, and he had 20, 

Mr. McKenna. And you had that interest from the beginning until 
the dissolution 

Mr. Darina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How much money did you put in the league? 

Mr. Darutne. I put in the ball teams. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. The teams. 

Mr. McKenna. How much money did you put into it / 

Mr. Dartrne. I put in no money to start with. Am I clear on the 
question? You mean to form the corporation ‘ 

Mr. McKenna. You put no money at all in the corporation? 

Mr. Daritne. I put teams that cost 

Mr. HorrmMan. Fieve many teams did you put in the league? 

Mr. Dartine. Three, sir. The teams had cost—l put the teams 
in at less than they cost me. 

Mr. Ciype Smrru. What did the teams cost you? 

Mr. Daruine. The Music Maids cost me $10,000. 

Mr. CLiype Smiru. What did the other teams cost you ? 

Mr. Dartina. I picked up two other teams during the summer of 
1952 for, I don’t recall, twelve, fifteen, sixteen hundred dollars apiece, 
or something like that, very low, because business was beginning to 
get bad then. 

Mr. McKenna. The Music Maids, isn’t that the team you had 
already sold? 
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Mr. Daruine. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Isn't that the one you sold in 19514 

Mr. Dartuine. No,sir. You asked me, I believe, if I had sold a team 
in 1952. and T said yes, to the International Girls’ Baseball League. 
I presume that is what you call selling. I put it in for the stock. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get immediate cash for that 4 

Mr, Jenner. In stock. 

Mr. Daruine. In stock; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Not in cash 4 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you caleulate what the price was 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, we put in, 1 put in the teams and—I can't remem- 
ber without the figures in front of me. 

Mr. McKenna. At an approximate price of $8,750 ¢ 

Mr. Daring. No, more than that, somewhere in the vicinity of 
$11,000 or 812,000 T put the teams in. 

Mr. McKenna. Did the league buy an automobile in June of 1953 ¢ 

Mr. DaruinG. As an investment, ves. 

Mr. McKenna. As an investment ¢ 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you explain to me just how you buy an 
automobile as an investment ¢ 

Mr. Daruinc. Yes. [T was told by a friend of mine that worked 
for a Cadillac agency that the Cadillac Co. had built or were going 
to build in the entire season of 1953 40 cars of a certain model and 
that the Denemark agency had one of them that I could buy or we 
could buy at the list price. At the time we did that a used-car dealer 
in Chicago had a secondhand one that he was asking $11.500 for. We 
thought it would be a good investment and we could make $2,000 or 
$3,000 on it ina hurry and we bought it. 

Mr. McKenna. For how much? 

Mr. Daruine. 8.100 or something like that. The list price. 

Mr. McKenna. What has happened to that now? 

Mr. Daruinc. We sold it. The bottom fell out of the car market 
at about that time and instead of realizing a profit the Cadillac finally 
sold for us for $7,500, 

Mr. McKenna. I believe you stated that the Admiral Corp. paid 
820,000 to the league for advertising. You correct me if [ have mis- 
stated. I believe you said that the Union Insurance Agency of Lh- 
nois paid $42,000 to the league for advertising. 

Mr. Daring. That was the contract. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anybody else pay anything to the league for 
advertising ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. One of the teams that we had picked up in 1952 had 
a carryover ona sponsorship, of, believe, $1,300 or $1,400 still coming. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the name of that sponsor / 

Mr. Dariine. Standard Coil Products Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Do any of your members work for Standard Coil 
Products Co. 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir. 

oe McKenna. When the corporation was liquidated, were there 
assets 
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Mr. Daruine. The corporation is in the process of liquidation now. 
There are assets, according to my auditor, the auditor of the corpo- 
ration, I believe, of around $11,000. 

Mr. McKenna. What has happened to the remaining assets 

Mr. Daruing. That is the assets. 

Mr. McKenna. What has happened to the $63,000 or 864,000 ? 

Mr. Daruine. The league lost approximately $40,000 in Florida. I 
received 35,000 as salary in 1953 from the league, 83,000 in 1952 from 
the league, and I have a share of the assets when they are distributed, 
And the assets, I understand, with a reserve set up for income tax, 
and so forth, will be approximately $11,000. 

Mr. McKenna. After taxes / 

Mr. Darina. Yes, sir; after taxes, corporation taxes. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, the report to the committee states that the 
league received $47,500 from the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois, 
Can you explain that difference of $5,500 ¢ 

Mr. Daruing. Yes, sir. In May, or the early part of June, Wilson 
and L were trying to think of some way to revive girls’ baseball. We 
finally came up with what we thought would be a good idea. The 
All-America League that plays in,as said a while ago, Grand Rapids 
and outside towns, and which was formed by P. K. Wrigley, I believe, 
have a different style of ball. They use a small baseball, regular- 
sized baseball. Their bases are longer. In Chicago we used a 12-inel) 
ball and played what is softball and called it baseball. That appar- 
ently was losing the public faney. So we conceived the idea of using 
some of the Chicago rules but the All-America ball, in setting up the 
league that their teams could play so we could play a world series 
in the fall. 

That would require from all point of view, new pitchers, pitchers 
that could throw overhand—in the All-American League they piteh 
overhand, in the National League and International League they pitch 
underhand—that would require training these pitchers. We would 
have to establish some farm teams in smal] towns and buy their 
uniforms and sponsor them in order to get the talent. 

So I asked Dorfman one day if he would give us an advance of 
$10,000 against 1954 and told him we would work out a sponsorship 
that would be more favorable to him. He did. He said—he didn't say 
first that he would, but he finally agreed to and wanted to know how 
soon I had to have the money. Tsaid."Well, if we get it anytime im the 
next 60 days it will be all right.” 

So he sent me, or sent the league, I shouldn’t say me, $9,000 actual- 
ly, but in the meantime we were checking constantly with the National 
League as to gate receipts, as to the course of continuing the adver- 
tising commitments, and they were having an awfully bad season. 
The minor leagues around the country were folding up, even the Cubs 
lost money in 1953, And our judgment as to we weren't the right ones 
to pay the salaries of these girls during 1953 was borne out because 
the owners of the National League informed us the latter part of 
August that they lost $60,000 operating this summer in Chicago. So 
then we decided not to go ahead, that girls’ baseball was through. 

And I understand the Rockford team, one of the most successful 
teams in the All-America League is up for sale right now, and so is 
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Grand Rapids. They had a very bad season, too. Then I told Dorf- 
man not to pay the last payment on the contract, and as soon as 
the auditor completed we were going to dissolve the corporation as 
soon as he completed, we would refund to them the amount that they 
had advanced against 1954. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, the report to the committee states that the 
estimated realization on liquidation of the baseball league will be 

approximately $24,000. Do you have any explanation of that 
difference? 

Mr. Darutne. I can only tell you what my auditor has told me, and 
he tells me it will be about $11,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Whatever it is, you will receive 80 percent of it ? 

Mr. Darina. Yes, sir. Girls’ baseball, or I presume any profes- 
sional sport, is a good deal like show business, sir. Some shows hit 
and if they do the backers make a lot of money. A lot of shows it costs 
a lot of money and they never get off the ground. 

I have thought for a long 1 time, but I finally decided that I am 
wrong, that girls’ baseball might be a very good sport, spectator’s 
sport. I know that professional football had a tough time getting 
started and lost money year after vear. P. K. Wrigley who owns the 
Cubs started a girls’ league, the All-America. He apparently 
thought—— 

Mr. Horrmay. I don’t think you are going to sell any girls’ baseball 
stock here. 

Mr. Daruine. I wouldn’t buy any either, Congressman, not again. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Darling, did you ever make any inquiry as to 
how much was paid in the way of commissions on your insurance on 
your members? 

Mr. Darina. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never made any inquiry of that nature? 

Mr. Darurtna. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Haven’t you been a little bit curious? 

Mr. Dartrna. No. I would have been curious, perhaps, if the prem- 
ium wasn’t lower than any other company had come up with so far. 
I have learned a lot in the last couple of days up here in Detroit that 
T didn’t know before. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know what the premium had been on the 
insurance on your members, or what the commission, rather, had 
been ? 

Mr. Daruina. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no idea? 

Mr. Dartrna. I do not at all. 

Mr. Jenner. Other than what you have heard here. 

My Dartina. Other than what I have heard here in Detroit. 

Mr. McKenna. You have heard here that until May of this year, 
have you, that 15 percent was being paid to the Dorfmans by way 
of commissions on your policy? 

Mr. Darurna. I saw the newspaper articles. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never heard that before? 

Mr. Dartrna. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Does that strike you as a reasonable amount? 

Mr. Dartine. Not now, no. 

Mr. Jenner. I don’t think he is qualied to say whether it is reason- 
able or not. 
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Mr. Dartinc. I say not now, because in the last 2 or 3 days I have 
read every newspaper article that has been printed here and heard 
conversations in that corridor and it seems to be a lot of peoples 
opinion, at least, that it ought to be 7 or 8 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. Or possibly one-half of 1 percent / 

Mr. Darina. That, I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know that? 

Mr. Daruine. It seems to me that to sell anything on a one-half 
percent commission is a pretty low commission. Of course, I am no 
judge of that. 

Mr. Lanprum. Your members were paying $5.60 a month? 

Mr. Daring. Our employers were for them, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. You knew that? 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir. Can I interrupt? I also knew that during 
the past 2 years or 314 years a part of our insurance policy—I think 
this is important—was geared to the amount of earnings of the em- 
ployee. In other words, a starter, beginner girl, would get $1,500 life, 
if she got 5 or 10 cents more an hour she got more life insurance up 
to $4,000. 

Mr. LanpruM. That is neither here nor there. You knew they 
were paying $5.60 a month for whatever they were getting? 

Mr. Darina. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you knew that was being placed through Allen 
Dorfman’s insurance agency ? 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. With Union Casualty. I believe you stated you 
came to know Dorfman about the time his activities in the insurance 
business commenced. 

Mr. Daruina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. As a matter of fact, his agency was set up because 
he was able to place your 1031 local with Union Casualty; isn’t that 
right 

Mr. Darutne. I don’t know that, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did he have any accounts before he got your 1031 
account ¢ 

Mr. Darurne. I don’t know that. I dealt with Dr. Perlman who 
yas the president, he told me, of the Union Casualty. 

Mr. Lanprum. You went to New York, didn’t you? 

Mr. Daruinc. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. You never went to New York to see Dr. Perlman? 

Mr. Darina. I never went to New York. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you ever see Dr. Perlman in the presence of 
Allen Dorfman and Joseph Jacobs? 

Mr. Daruina. The day they came out to talk to me, I think Jacobs 
was along but I couldn’t swear to it. 

Mr. Lanprum. But Dorfman was along? 

Mr. Dariinc. Yes, I testified to that before. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you had known Allen Dorfman’s father for 
some time ? 

Mr. Darttne. I had seen him around like I see Joe Keenan and 
many more at the federation meetings. 

Mr. Lanprum. You knew Allen Dorfman at that time was an in- 
structor at the University of Illinois, didn’t you? 

Mr. Dariine. No, sir, I did not. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Did you know that he was not in the insurance busi- 
hess at that time? 

Mr. Daruinc. Dr. Perlman told me that he was going to set up a 
State agency, I believe he called it, in Chicago so they could service 
our account. 

Mr. Lanprum. And that he was going to put Allen Dorfman in 
charge of it 

Mr. Daruina. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. All right. ‘That was in 19494 

Mr. Daruine. I believe it was, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. And within a period of less than 3 years you were 
able to go to this insurance agency and collect out of them 342,000 for 
advertising purposes; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Daruinu. I sold them advertising for $42,000, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, did you have any idea where that $42,000 was 
coming from ¢ 

Mr. Daruing. 1 assumed it was a big company and many other 
companies have spent more money than that for advertising girls’ 
baseball games. 

Mr. Lanprum. What was a big company 4 

Mr. Darurne. Union Casualty. To me it is all one company. I 
didn't know any different. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you have any idea, or did you have any reason 
to think Union Casualty or Union Insurance Agency would pay you 
$42,000 to sponsor a ball club if you couldn’t furnish them the money 
to pay back to you 4 

Mr. Daruine. I have always heard that insurance companies were 
the wealthiest corporations in America. 

Mr. Lanprum. How do they get wealthy / 

Mr. Daruina. By selling lots of insurance, 1 presume. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then how do you suppose they were able to get 
$42,000 to pay back to you? Do you have any idea that it might have 
come from 

Mr. Darutine. No. And again I repeat L never had reason to think 
so. [started to say that they hadn’t raised their premiums in 3 years, 
although L know Blue Cross did 7 times in the same 3 years. 

Mr. Lanprum. You have never suggested to Mr. Dorfman that 
since you placed the 1031 account with him that he ought to come 
along and sponsor your girls’ baseball team / 

Mr. I did not, sir. And 1031, only some of 1031 employers 
were buying insurance from him. 

Mr. Lanprum. How many of them / 

Mr. Dartina. 1 couldn't tell you exactly. I would say covering 
probably half of our membership. And no employer was ever told 
that he had to buy it from him, or anything of the kind. 

Mr. Lanprum. But you placed with the Union Insurance Agency 
approximately how many of your 1031 members ? 

Mr. Daring. I did not place any, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. He said about half of them bought from that com- 
pany. 

Mr. Dartine. I recommended to the employers that they at least 
consider Union Casualty, that I was sure they would get the lowest 
rate and they would provide the employee with the privilege of keep- 
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ing up their insurance when they were laid off. And in factory people 
that isa big thing. They are laid off constantly. 

Mr. Lanprum. Based on your recommendation considerable insur- 
ance was purchased from Union Casualty / 

Mr. Daruine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you suppose those recommendations had any- 
thing to do with Allen Dorfman paying you $42,000 4 

Mr. Lanprum. You think he just paid you $42,000 to have his name 
spread out over the air/ 

Mr. Daruine. I think he felt the advertising for a new company 
competing against older companies for insurance, and particularly 
advertising that would reach factory workers that he was trying to 
reach, that he t! ought it was worth it. 

My. Lanprum. Does it seem logical to you that a company less than 
3 years old starting from scratch, with nothing, could: pay 342,000 
for one season of open-air advertising / 

Mr. Daruinc. There are two senasons, Congressman. 

Mr. Lanprum. What two seasons / 

Mr. Darnuine. What we consider two seasons. 

Mr. Lanprum. What is the length of the season / 

Mr. Daring. Normally 15 weeks. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then for 30 weeks of ontdoor advertising, just 
broadcasting the name before the public, you collected $42,000 4 

Mr. Darting. I know of many other companies, very successful ones 
that have paid more than that. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you go to any other insurance agencies in Chi- 

‘ago and ask them to sponsor your team 

Mr. Dartina. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Why? 

Mr. Darnine. I secured the sponsorship for two teams. Wilson 
was supposed to secure, if he could, the other two. He was working 
on that. 

Mr. Horraan. Do you know how much Dorfman spent in adver- 
tising over the 3 vears or 2 vears ¢ 

Mr. Dartinc. No; I don't. 

Mr. Horrman. Or how much other insurance companies paid for 
advertising ? 

Mr. Dartine. T have no idea 

Mr. McCarr. Did any of your emplovers place their insurance with 
companies other than that represented by Dorfman ? 

Mr. Dartine. Oh, surely. 

Mr. Horrman. Name some of them. 

Mr. Dartixc. The companies that have placed insurance ? 

Mr. McCane. This particular type of insurance. Tn other words, 
how many failed to follow vour recommendations? Approximately 
50 percent followed your recommendations and went to Union 
Casualty. No. some general estimate of the others—— 

Mr. Dartine. Which question shall T answer, Counsel, the last one 
first ? 

Mr. Horrman. Answer his. 

Mr. Jenner. What companies placed insurance other than in Union 
Casnaltv: is that vour question ? 

Mr. McCane. Yes. 
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Mr. Dartinc. I probably can’t name them all. Stewart-Warner is 
one, Chicago Standard Transformer Co., and Chicago Transformer 
Co. split it, Duquesne split it. 

Mr. McCane. What do you mean by splitting it ? 

Mr. Daring. Part of the insurance to Union Casualty and part to 
another insurance company. Mercoids has the benefit of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Employees. 

Mr. Horrman. Is there any member of the staff here that knows of 
any company getting the same kind of policy for $5.60 a month or 
less? Does anybody know where he could have got a better rate? 
Do you, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Crype No, sir. 

Mr. Jenner. Do vou know the rates of the other companies? 
Would you mind asking him that question’? I don’t know. Would 
you, Congressman, ask him if he knows the rates of the other 
companies ? 

Mr. Lanprum. I don’t want to get too far afield from the question 
he was going on there fora minute. 

All of these companies which you have named, and others which 
you might not have named that bought insurance at places other than 
Union Casualty—to whom was that policy issued ? 

Mr. Dariing. To the company. 

Mr. Lanprum. To the company ? 

Mr. Darina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. But all of those companies, employers which bought 
insurance through Union Casualty, the policy was issued to your 
union; is that correct? 

Mr. Darnine. That is correct. American Phenolic is another 
company. 

Mr. Lanprum. The employer paid the premium ? 

Mr. Dartrnc. The employer paid the premium in all instances. 

Mr. Lanprum. Your union was the insured ? 

Mr. Darurnc. Yes, sir. American Phenolic, to go on with answer- 
ing the first question, Cory Corp. is another one. Freshendaire Corp. 
is another one. 

Mr. Horrman. That what? Split their insurance and insured with 
some other company ? 

Mr. Danruinc. The last ones I mentioned gave it all to other com- 
yanies. Not an employee of those companies [ have named is insured 
if they are laid off beyond the last date of the month they are insured. 

Mr. Lanprum. We are not talking about the features of the in- 
surance. 

Mr. Darurnc. That is a good big feature. 

Mr. Lanprum. Let’s talk about the placing of it. Did you go to 
any of the other companies insuring your employers and ask them 
to sponsor any advertising with your baseball league ? 

Mr. Darxine. No, sir. I only had two teams to sponsor and I 
secured the sponsorship for them. Wilson had two. 

Mr. Lanprum. You stated awhile ago you got all you could get. 
Did you have any idea you could get anything from these other 
companies ¢ 

Mr. Jenner. Excuse me, Congressman, I don’t think he said he got 
all he could get; he said he had two teams to secure sponsorship for. 
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Mr. Lanprum. You stated awhile ago that when you went out to 
get money to sponsor your teams there is no fixed price. 

Mr. Dartine. There never has been. 

Mr. Lanprum. You got whatever the traffic would bear; that is 
what it amounts to. 

Mr. Daring. There never has been a set price for that type of 
advertising. 

Mr. Lanprum. I am familiar with your sports program. I played 
a little for free myself. But what it amounts to, you just go out and 
get whatever the traffic will bear to sponsor your advertising. 

Mr. Dariinc. That has been the general procedure, I guess, for 
years. 

Mr. Lanprum. Why did you feel like you had enough when you 
got through with Allen Dorfman and Admiral Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Dartina. | stated awhile ago that Mr. Wilson said he thought 
he could get two teams sponsored, and he was working on two com- 
panies; I don’t even know who they were, at the time that we opened 
the league, we started the league. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you ever have any idea that you might be able 
to get something from the insurance company who had the account 
of Stewart-Warner ¢ 
~ Mr. Daring. I never even thought about it, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then why would you have thought of Union In- 
surance Agency and Union Casualty and not think of the one that had 
Stewart-Warner? You had union members working for Stewart- 
Warner, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Darina. Yes, sir. Primarily I expect because I knew that 
Union Casualty—I knew the man, I didn’t know anybody else, an 
official of Travelers who handles Stewart-Warner, I never met them. 
I knew Dorfman was a baseball fan, I knew he liked the game. He 
had already asked me the year before if there was a chance to sponsor 
a team, to let him know about it, that he would be interested. Ob- 
viously when something came up he was the one that I went to. 

Mr. McCase. Did Mr. Wilson succeed in getting the sponsors for 
the other two teams? 

Mr. Daruine. No, he didn’t, because the league folded pretty fast 
in Florida. 

Mr. McCane. How soon after your success in placing, or rather in 
securing sponsors, did the league fold 4 

Mr. Darurne. It folded in January. 

Mr. McCane. How much of a time lag was there between your se- 
curing Mr. Dorfman as a sponsor and the collapse of the league? 

Mr. Daruina. I would have only to guess at that. I would say 3 
months or 4. 

Mr. McCase. During that 3-month period, did you suggest to Mr. 
Wilson that possibly one of these other insurance companies than the 
Union Casualty might be a sponsor? 

Mr. Daring. Wilson said he had some good prospects. 

Mr. McCase. After all, you had a risk in having 80 percent of the 
stock. 

Mr. Darina. Frankly, we expected—— 

Mr. McCase. What I am thinking of is, Didn’t you want to sug- 
gest to him where some successful prospects might be in order to pro- 
tect your own investment? 
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Mr. Daruine. We weren't too concerned about it before the league 
opened, because we confidently expected a very successful season in 
Florida. We had been led to believe we would have, by sports writers 
and announcers, and so forth, in Florida. 

Mr. McCasr. Was it not important to secure a sponsor, because, 
after all, there is considerable revenue in that, and between the 2 of 
you you had 4 teams. Were you going to let 2 go unsponsored when 
it Was a promising source of revenue ¢ 

Mr. We thought, in case that Wilson wasn’t successful, 
that we could probably get two sponsors in Florida, because the team 
was going to play half in Florida and half here, and we expected a 
successful season. Unfortunately, a few chambers of commerce of 
Fort Lauderdale and Hollywood and Miami Beach misled us a little 
bit as to the possibilities of the girls’ league down there. 

Mr. McCanr. Well, that is later on. Lam thinking of the time when 
you successfully procured the sponsorships from 

Mr. Daruing. Our arrangements to play in Florida were made in 
the early part of the summer, spring. 

Mr. McCabe. To follow through with my question, there was a 
considerable time lag between your securing Admiral and Dorfman 
as sponsors, and the time when the league collapsed. Now, during—— 

Mr. Horeman. How much of an interval was it / 

Mr. Daruine. About 3 months, sir, 

Mr. McCane. During this period you had two teams unsponsored. 
What puzzles me is why you did not suggest to your partner, Mr. 
Wilson, that there was a source of sponsorship in the same area that 
you had explored, namely, insurance companies and specifically com- 
panies which had the accounts of Stewart-Warner and other employ- 
ees’ insurance companies other than Union Casualty. Now, why 
wouldn't you have suggested that to your partner as a logical source 
to explore ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. I think I have answered the question twice. Mr. 
Wilson said he had some good prospects that he was sure to get to 
sponsor them, and if they failed we thought it would be advisable to 
try to get two in Florida. 

Mr. McCane. How long were you willing to let the thing hang until 
you decided his efforts had failed? 

Mr. Dartine. We never discussed any length of time it would hang. 

Mr. Horrman. What inference do you draw from the fact that he 
did not tell Wilson to get busy and get some money ¢ 

Mr. McCase. I don’t like to draw inferences; I am trying to get 
information, 

Mr, Jenner. You are drawing inferences. 

Mr. McCabe. I do not think Lam. I don’t think the record reflects 
any inference. Iam curious. 

Mr. Jenner. Insinuations. 

Mr. McCapne. I don’t think so. I don’t agree with that. 

Let me ask you a separate point. On these accounts which were 
placed with companies other than Union Casualty, do you know 
whether there is a retroactive rate credit involved ? 

Mr. Daruinc. No; I do not know. 

Mr. McCapse. You do not know ? 

Mr. Daruine. I only know that the employers have been very re- 
luctant to tell me how much they actually paid for the insurance. 
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Mr. McC apse. I see. 

Mr. Dariinc. I am sure if they paid less they wouldn't be reluctant. 

Mr. Lanprum. How did you and Dorfman arrive at the figure of 
S42.000 ¢ 

Mr. Darina. IT asked him for 850,000 and he chiseled me. 

Mr. Lanprum. Isn't the truth of the matter that you went down to 
Dorfman and said, “Look here. Dorfman, we have got to have some 
of that money to sponsor that team / 

Mr. Daruing. Mr. Congressman, that is not the truth of the matter. 

Mr. Lanprum. What is the truth? How did you get the s42.000 
out of him? 

Mr. Darina. i did a good job of selling. 

Mr. Lanprum. For a rman that has just started in business! How 
did vou do it 4 

Mr. Darutne. IT didn’t know that he had just started in business. 
To me the Union Insurance Agency and Union Casualty is all the 
same, 

Mr. Lanprum. You were just talking about you knew when he 
went in the business, 

Mr. Daring. [ assumed he was a State agent. 
he was working for the iisurance company. 

Mr. Lanprum. Suppose he had declined to pay you the $42,000, 
would you have done 

Mr. Daruine. Nothing, except that his name wouldn't have been 
on the ball club. 

Mr. Horrman. What could you have done ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. Nothing. 

Mr. Horrman. You could have canceled your insurance, couldn't 
you? 

Mr. Daruine. I could not, because I did not have the control of 
the insurance, 

Mr. Horrman. I see. 

Mr. Daruing. He had had this insurance for 215 years before this 
occurred, 

Mr. Lanprum. You have testified here this evening that you were 
present when the insurance was first placed with Union Casualty. 

Mr. Daruine. That was back in 1949. 

Mr. Lanprum. I know, but you were instrumental in placing it with 
them; were you not ¢ 

Mr. Daruing. I recommended it. 

Mr. Lanprum. And they followed your recommendation ¢ 

Mr. Darting. Some companies did. 

Mr. Horrman. He already said 3 or 4 times, 3 times anyway, that 
he recommended that company, and that half of his membership fol- 
lowed his recommendation. That is on the record: is it not 4 

Mr. Jenner. It sure is. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what you say now: do you not ¢ 

Mr. Daring. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did any other company approach you with respect 
in getting this insurance ¢ 

Mr. Darvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What other companies / 

Mr. Dariine. I remember particularly a vice president, I believe 
of Pacific Mutual, I believe, that talked to me about it. 


‘To me that meant 
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Mr. McKenna. What other companies? 

Mr. Darina. I believe John Hancock. But I don’t want to swear 
to it. 

Mr. McKenna. Any others? 

Mr. Daring. Yes, 2 or 3 others, but I don’t recall their names. 

Mr. McKenna. Did a representative of Continental Casualty call 
upon you with respect to that insurance? 

Mr. Dartine. He might have. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he ask you for facts and figures in connection 
with that insurance ¢ 

Mr. Darina. I don’t recall. Iam sure that if anyone had I would 
give them a copy of the booklet and tell them that if they could do 
a better job in rates to let me know. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you any correspondence with reference to 
selling this insurance or buying it, 1 mean # 

Mr. Darttna. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What has become of that, or didn’t you have any? 

Mr. Dartina. Maybe I didn’t understand the question. 

Mr. Horrman. Any correspondence with these people who were 
soliciting insurance, trying to sell you a policy. Did you have any 
correspondence e with any other company ? 

Mr. Dartine. They never wrote me about it. They come out to 
my office. As late as a month ago New York Life approached me 
and said they had just gone into the group business, and I gave them 
all the facts, gave them a copy of the booklet, and the amount of 
insurance, and they came back 2 weeks ago or a week ago, I forget 
which, about a week, I guess, and said they couldn’t quote a rate 
unless they could get Union Casualty to give them experience. And 
I said why don’t you get it? I never heard of a company giving 
their competitor their trade secrets in order to have them take their 
business away from them. 

Mr. Horrman. They might have done it in this case because it was 
not any good. 

Mr. Daruinc. And then he said, well, he would have to have a 
letter from me, and I gave him such a letter. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you send us a copy of it? 

Mr. Darina. Yes, sir. At no time—— 

Mr. McKenna. Do you recall specifically whether a representative 
of Continental Casualty Co. called on you in 1949 before this insurance 
was placed to ask you about it ? 

Mr. Darina. I couldn’t answer—the answer is “No,” I don’t recall 
whether Continental Casualty did. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t recall 

Mr. Daruine. I remember talking to several insurance representa- 
tives. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t recall whether a representative of Con- 
tinental Casualty asked you for facts and figures in connection with 
the insurance / 

Mr. Daruine. I don’t recall whether Continental Casualty did or 
not. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you recall whether you told a representative 
of Continental Casualty or any other insurance company you would 
not furnish the facts and figures, and the matter was settled to get out 
of your office? 
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Mr. Darina. No, I have never said to anyone to get out of my 
office. 

Mr. McKenna. You deny flatly that you told them, in etfect, you 
would not furnish them the facts and figures necessary / 

Mr. Darurine. I deny that flatly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenner. In etlect, or otherwise. 

Mr. Daruine. In effect, or otherwise. I would never say that to 
anyone in my office. 

Mr. Horrman. Who is the fellow that claims he did tell him 
that 

Mr. McKenma. A representative of Continental Casualty. 

Mr. Horrman. We can have him in and see what he has to say 
about it. 

Mr. Dartina. I wouldn’t treat anyone that discourteously, sir. 

Mr. Darting. Gentlemen, could 1 go off the record ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Smirn. Put this on the record. How many claims have you 
paid from your union funds that the Union Casualty Co. would not 
pay! 

Mr. Daruna. I don’t recall ever paying one. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, you never paid any claims after they 
had been turned down by the Union Casualty Co. ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. Not that I can recall, Congressman. I don’t know 
why we should. 

Mr. Smiru. You said that you spent a lot of this money for general] 
welfare that came back to you in rebates. Didn't you say that ¢ 

Mr. Daruine. No, I said that the cost of administering, with as high 
as six people handling these claims as they come in, compiling the 
data, sending it on to the insurance company, writing letters to the 
people, answering—one girl does nothing but sit on a telephone all day 
long and gets S85 a week, and she is compl: uining if she doesn’t get 
a raise she is going to quit—the cost just for that, for the people is 
more than we received from Union Casualty. How much more I 
couldn't sav. We have never tried to make a cost of how many letters 
we mailed or the letters that go out in the regular mail, and the calls 
that come in and go out over the switchboard. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would the $42,000 that you received personally for 
the sponsorship of the baseball team offset that loss ? 

Mr. Probably. 

Mr. Jenner. You did not testify vou received that personally. 

Mr. Daruine. I never got it personally, of course not. 1am sorry, 
T misunderstood it. You said I received. I did not receive it, I got 
$3,000 salary in 1953, 

Mr. Lanprum. You are going to get what is left of it. 

Mr. Darina. I will get part of what is left. not all of it. 

Mr. Snirn. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. i eng I do not have any. 

Mr. McKenna. No, 

Mr. Jenner. mo Chairman, I thin there were a couple of state- 
ments made, I think it was Monday by Mr. Dorfman who refused to 
answer your question, or maybe it was Mr. JicKenna’s question as to 
part of $100,000 or $101,000, was any of that paid to Mr. Darling, and 
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1 think he refused to answer that question. Would you like to ask 
Mr. Darling anything about it? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, I will ask him. 

Mr. Darling, have you ever received any money or thing of value 
from the Dorfman Insurance Agency, run by the Dorfman’s in Chi- 
cago, other than what you have stated here tonight ? 

Mr. Daruine. I have never received one penny in money, and on 
one Christmas, and I believe it was 2 years ago, Allen gave me a wrist- 
watch which I would guess it would be worth about $40. When he 
got married I gave him a television set that I bought wholesale. That 
is the only thing. 

Mr. Lanprum. So $42,000 is all you received ? 

Mr. Jenner. He has not testified, if you please, that he received 
$42,000 or any amount. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you receive $42,000 from Allen Dorfman ? 

Mr. Darunc. Did personally? No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Were you president and owner of 80 percent of the 
stock of a corporation which received $42,000 from him) 

Mr. Darina. I was, $42,000 for advertising. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is all. 

Mr. Smirn. Are there any other questions? If not, the executive 
session is now adjourned, and the committee hearings will resume at 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 10:15 p. m., the committee was recessed to be re- 
convened in open session at 10 a, m., Wednesday, November 25, 1953.) 
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Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpecIAL SuBCOMMITTEE ON UNION WELFARE FUNDS 
AND Lapor RACKETEERING IN THE Derrorr AREA, 
CoMMITTEE ON Epucarion Lapor, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:50 a. m., in room 
859, Federal Building, Detroit, Mich., Hon. Wint Smith (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Smith, Hoffman, and Landrum. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe, general counsel, Committee on 
Education and Labor; John O. Graham, chief clerk, Committee on 
Education and Labor; William F. McKenna, general counsel, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; Clyde W. Smith, investigations 
counsel, Committee on Government Operations; Lester P. Condon, 
chief investigator, Committee on Government Operations; Frank V. 
Battle, investigator, Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Smiru. The committee will please come to order. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
in the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Buck. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF A. 0. BUCK, NASHVILLE, TENN., TRUSTEE OF THE 
CENTRAL STATES SOUTHEAST, SOUTHWEST, AREAS HEALTH 
AND WELFARE FUND 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Buck ? 

Mr. Buck. A. O. Buck. 

Mr. McKenna. That is B-u-c-k? 

Mr. Buck. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your position, Mr. Buck? 

Mr. Buck. I am a trustee of the Central States Southeast, South- 
west Areas Health and Welfare Fund. Iam a practicing attorney in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. McKenna. That is your home? 

Mr. Buck. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you tell us the background, how you came 
to be a trustee of the Central States Welfare Fund in Chicago, par- 
ticularly since you live in Nashville? 

Mr. Buck. We have three separate areas which constitute the Cen- 
tral States Southeast and Southwest Areas Health and Welfare Fund. 
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Il ama representative of the Southeastern Area Motor Carriers Labor 
Relations Association, which is an association of employers banded 
together to negotiate contracts with the various unions in six Southern 
States: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

We negotiated our Southeastern Area contract, I believe it was to 
become effective November 1, 1949, and that contract contained a 
clause providing for a health and welfare fund to be jointly admin- 
istered by the union and by the operators who were parties to that in- 
strument. As I recall, we had no communications from the union 
in the southeastern area relative to setting up a health and welfare 
fund. Someone from the Central States area communicated with 
the chairman of our group, Mr. A. E. Green, stating that a meeting had 
been set up in Chicago for January 9 and requested that either Mr. 
Green or a representative be sent to attend that meeting to discuss 
a health and welfare fund for the three areas. 

Mr. Mckrnna. Do you regard that as a little unusual, that you 
would be getting your notice from the Central States area? 

Mr. buck. At that time I don’t believe there had been any indica- 
tion that we would become a part of the Central States, and I don’t 
recall—I do recall Mr. Green asked me to attend the meeting, and 
asked 2 or 3 others. 

Mr. Lanprum. Who is Mr. Green again, please, sir? 

Mr. Buck. Mr, Green is chairman of our negotiating group in the 
six Southern States, and lives at Kingsport, Tenn. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, did the people in vour area, the industry in 
your area, prefer to be a part of the Central States fund, or did they 
prefer to be separate ¢ 

Mr. Iivck. They preferred to be separate, I might say, for this 
reason: Up until and through 1949 we had been able to keep the ne- 
gotiations in the three areas separately, and we felt that any step 
taken to have a central administration of a health and welfare fund 
would eventually result in breaking down the areas insofar as ne- 
gotiations and wage differentials were concerned. For that reason 
we did prefer separate administration. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you explain why you thought that might be 
the case? 

Mr. Buck. We felt that any—I might say this: We felt that any 
banding together for any common purpose would be a step toward 
that. 

Mr. McKenna. And why do you consider that was to the disad- 
vantage of your clients? 

Mr. Buck. We had a lower wage differential in the southeastern 
area; wages, of course, are lower, and we desired to maintain that 
wage differential, and we felt that if we became a part of the 22-State 
area for negotiating contracts we would have a higher wage rate. 

Mr. McKenna. You felt that conditions in your area might be dif- 
ferent than in Chicago, for example? 

Mr. Buck. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And this Central States area was to include 22 
States, was it ¢ 

Mr. Buck. As I recall, 22 States; I believe 6 in the Southeast, 4 in 
the Southwest, and 12 in what was known as the Central States area. 
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Mr. McKenna. Did you take part in the negotiations that led up 
to the selection of an insurance carrier? 

Mr. Buex,. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you favor the carrier that was eventually se- 
lected ? 

Mr. Bucer. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you oppose it? 

Mr. Buen. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. What were your reasons for opposing it? 

Mr. Buck. As T recall—some of my memory is hazy on some of 
it—but we originally started ont with some 30 or 40 companies bidding, 
and by the process of elimination, some of them were unusually high, 
we eliminated down to some 12, I believe, 14 at one time, and then we 
eliminated on down to 8, and then down to about 3 insurance carriers. 
The three that we had under consideration, I believe, were Pacific 
Mutual. Union Casualty, and Bankers Life. 

Pacific Mutual was discarded or eliminated because of financial 
difficulties they had been in some few vears before. I believe they had 
gone through a receivership or bankruptey,. 

Mr. McKenna. Or reorganization ? 

Mr. Buck. Or a reorganization. And we doubted the financial 
stability. 

Of the two remaining companies T preferred Bankers Life. Bank- 
ers Life, as I recall, was 5 cents on the overall rate but they did pro- 
pose, although it wasn’t guaranteed, they proposed a lower retention. 
And I knew something of the reputation of Bankers Life, and for that 
reason I favored it. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you recall anything about the retention rates? 

Mr. Buck. As I recall, Bankers Life, they stated to us that it wasn’t 
a guaranteed retention, but, based on their experience, it was some- 
where around 8 or 9 percent. T don’t recall the exact figure. 

Mr. McKenna. And what is the retention rate of Union Casualty ? 

Mr. Buck. Seventeen and one-half pereent if they earned it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did the others offer retention rates, too, others of 
the 30 carriers? 

Mr. Buck. I believe Union Casualty was the only company that 
offered a definite retention rate. The others would make the state- 
ment that they wouldn’t guarantee the retention rate, but they did tell 
us what their experience on like coverage had been. 

Mr. McKenna. No retention rate can be guaranteed by anybody, 
can it ¢ 

Mr. Buck. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, did all of the Central States area remain 
within the Central States fund for these insurance purposes ? 

Mr. Buck. One local union pulled away from the fund. TI believe 
that is 710 in Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. Did any union representative make a statement 
about that at the time? 

Mr. Buck. There were statements made about that. I believe the 
statements were made to the effect 

Mr. McKenna. By whom? 

Mr. Buck. As I recall, Mr. Hoffa made the statement in a meeting 
to the effect that 710 pulled away because they wanted Occidental, 
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I believe. And it was my understanding that Occidental probably 
jiad some coverage of some group in Chicago at that time. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Hoffa make any other statement about 
10’s breaking away ? 

Mr. Buck. He made several statements, but the substance, as I 
recall, was the fact that 710 broke away because Occidental wasn’t 
chosen. 

= McKenna. Did he ever use the words “cozy deal” or to that 
effect ¢ 

Mr. Buck. I don’t recall whether he used the words “cozy deal.” 

Mr. McKenna. Did he say anything that meant substantially that? 

Mr. Buck. I think the language he used might imply, or the lan- 
guage he used, as I recall, might have left the impression that there 
was some deal between Occidental—or, at least, in his impression, 
there might be some deal between Occidental and the union. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of deal? 

Mr. Buck. There was no mention made. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn't he say, in substance, that Mike Healy, the 
business manager of local 710 of Chicago, was getting a cozy deal out 
of it? Didn't he say that in substance ¢ 

Mr. Buck. I interpreted it as that, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the substance of what he said ? 

Mr. Buck. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Why so reluctant to tell us about it ? 

Mr. Buck. As I understand it, you are asking me facts, and I want 
to tell you the facts. 

Mr. Horrman. All you are telling us in your best judgment. 

Mr. Buck. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anybody from Union Casualty talk to the trus- 
tees at the time you were considering placement of insurance / 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKrnna. Who was that? 

Mr. Buck. Dr. Perlman. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he mention, or did he answer any questions 
about commissions that might be paid in connection with this in- 
surance ? 

Mr. Buck. My recollection is that the question was put to Dr. Perl- 
man whether or not any commissions were involved, and, as I recall, 
his answer was that no commisions were involved, the insurance 
company was dealing directly with the trustees. 

Mr. McKenna. Did the trustees afterward designate a broker to 
receive commissions ¢ 

Mr. Buck. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You never did? 

Mr. Buck. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first learn, or did you ever learn that 
a broker was receiving commissions ¢ 

Mr. Buck. I learned about 3 weeks ago that there was commissions 
involved. 

Mr. McKenna. Up until then you had never known? 

Mr. Buck. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. All that time you were one of the industry trustees? 

Mr. Buck. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. How many were there? 
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Mr. Buck. Three. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever learn that the trustees of another 
union fund held stock in this carrier? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you learn that ? 

Mr. Buck. I learned that on November 16, 

Mr. McKenna. Of what year? 

Mr. Buck. This year. 

Mr. McKenna. For the first time / 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom did you learn that ? 

Mr. Buex. I learned that from Mr. Hoffa at a meeting, a special 
meeting of the board of trustees of the fund held in Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. That was the first time you had learned it ¢ 

Mr. Buck. That is correct. I had had information which I later 
discovered erroneous to the effect that the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters, as such, owned stock. Mr. Hotfa advised that the Michi- 
gan Conference of Teamsters as such did not own stock, but the 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare fund did own stock. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Mr. Hoffa a trustee of the Michigan Con- 
ference of Teamsters welfare fund / 

Mr. Buck. That I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Is he a trustee of your welfare fund ? 

Mr. Buck. He isa trustee of our welfare fund. 

Mr. McKenna. Had he been a trustee of your welfare fund all 
the time/ 

Mr. Buck. He had been a trustee since the inception of the fund. 

Mr. McKenna. Does he take an active part in the administration 
of the fund? 

Mr. Bue. He has taken an active part. 

Mr. McKenna. Does he make as active decisions in these matters 
as other union trustees ¢ 

Mr. Buck. He does. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever have any meetings of the trustees at 
a camp in Wisconsin 

Mr. Buck. We did. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the camp? 

Mr. Buck. Jack-O-Lantern Lodge at Eagle River, Wis. We had 
meetings there in August of 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

Mr. McKenna. Three successive years / 

Mr. Buck. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Was there any one of these years when Mr. Hoffa 
did not show up? 

Mr. Buck. He was not at the meeting in 1953. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was there? 

Mr. Buck. All of the other trustees were there, Mr. Art Hudson, 
executive secretary: Mr. Hudson’s secretary, Miss Grise 

Mr. McKenna. The other five trustee were there ? 

Mr. Buck. The other five trustees were there. 

Mr. McKenna. Wasa proxy there for Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was a meeting held? 

Mr. Buck. A meeting was held. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you make any decisions? 
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Mr. Buck. No decisions were made. We had certain matters under 
discussion that we felt—or I believe Mr. Holmes had the proxy for 
Mr. Hoffa, and he stated that he was reluctant to make some of the 
decisions since Mr. Hoffa had been trustee and familiar with all the 
trust matters, and Mr. Holmes said he was not familiar enough to 
competently make a decision, 

Mr. McKenna. All three industry trustees were there? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McWw enna. And two of the labor trustees were there 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And a proxy was there for the third union trustee 4 

Mr. Buck. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. But nevertheless these decisions were not made be- 
cause Mr. Hotta was not there personally ¢ 

Mr. Buex. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. He had only one vote; didn’t he 4 

Mr. Buck. One vote. 

Mr. Horrman. You industry trustees had three. Why didn’t you 
fellows go ahead ¢ 

Mr. Buck. Let me make this clear. I have told vou what Mr. 
Holmes announced. The matter we were advised on, I was advised 
the day before the trustees—no, the morning of the trustee’s meeting, 
that the insurance company was claiming certain additional payments, 
premiums, and I, myself, was reluctant, and stated that I was un- 
willing to make any decisions until we had a audit to determine 
whether or not we owed any more money. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, did you at any time within the last year pro- 
pose a commission to restudy this matter of placement of insurance 
by the Ceneral States fund ? 

Mr. Buck. Within the last vear ? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes: or approximately within the last year. Tell 
us when it was. 

Mr. Buck. The last time we renewed the insurance the minutes 
show that we raised the question of retention, the high retention, and 
Dr. Perlman explained why the retention was high. And I don’t 
believe —— 

Mr. McKenna. Did you propose a committee 

Mr. Buck. At the last trustees’ meeting, having the information 
at that time which we relied on to the effect that Mr. Hoffa of the 
teamsters owned stock in the insurance company, the operator trustees 
jointly took the position that we should cancel the insurance with 
Union Casualty Insurance Co. and look toward placing it with 
another carrier. 

Mr. McKenna. Before that had you ever composed a committee to 
look into the financial condition of the Union Casualty and make that 
decision ? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir: a special meeting held in the Shoreland Hotel 
on the 15th of September, a few days prior to that meeting. Mr. 
Pegler had a column that dealt with the Union Casualty fund. We 
felt that if we took no action at all the trustees would be subject to 
criticism. Asa result of that, Mr. Cannon, on behalf of the operator 
trustees, proposed that we appoint a group or commission to make a 
study of the Union Casualty Insurance Co. 

Mr. McKenna. That was in September of this year? 
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Mr. Buck. September of this year. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that recommendation followed ? 

Mr. Buck. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Hoffa make any statements in connection 
with it 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What statements did he make? 

Mr. Buck. Mr. Hoffa stated that he, as I recall, had made an exam- 
ination of the company, and he was thoroughly satisfied as to the 
reliability of the company and its financial reliability. that he did not 
Cesire to join with the operator trustees in appointing a commission 
or committee to study the company. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he say these words, or words to this effect - 
“You caa do any damn thing you want, but the union will have no 
part of it”? 

Mr. Buck. He said words to that effect. I don’t recall those being 
his exact words, but he said words to that effect. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t recall whether those are his exact words 
or not? 

Mr. Buck. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you give us your best recollection of what the 
exact words were 

Mr. Buck. He made several statements. The sum and substance 
of the statement was that he, as a union trustee, did not desire to have 
any part in making an investigation of the insurance company. 

Mr. Horrman. That was the investigation to ascertain the financial 
reliability of Union Casualty ¢ 

Mr. Buck. That was an investigation that the trustees proposed to 
make as such. 

Mr. Granam. Did you know at that time whether the Michigan 
Conference Welfare Fund held stock in the company ¢ 

Mr. Buck. I did not. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa did not volunteer that information ¢ 

Mr. Buck. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Back in 1950 when you were considering the place- 
ment of this insurance was any independent insurance expert pro- 
duced to advise the trustees or proposed trustees 

Mr. Buck. I don't believe so, 

Mr. McKenna. Do you remember a man by the name of Schwartz? 

Mr. Buck. I remember a man by the name of Schwartz. 

Mr. McKenna. Samuel Schwartz? 

Mr. Buck. That I understood was affiliated in some manner with 
Mr. Hoffa’s union here in Detroit. And it was my understanding 
that Mr. Schwartz had been instrumental in advising on a plan that 
was then in effect in the Michigan Conference of ‘Teamsters. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, he was an insurance consultant 
there to advise with you? Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Buck. I believe that was the way he was introduced. 

Mr. McKenna. That is what you understood him to be? 

Mr. Buck. I understood him to be, supposedly, an expert on in- 
surance. But I was also under the impression that he was in some 
way connected with Mr. Hoffa’s union, 

Mr. McKenna. But an expert on insurance / 


Mr. Buck. Yes. 
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Mr. McKenna. And that was his job, to advise and consult with 
the trustees at that time? 

Mr. Buck. Not—my understanding was he was brought in by the 
union to present certain facts to us. 

Mr. McKenna. As an expert? 

Mr. Buck. He was not accepted as an operator—an expert by the 
operators, or as acting for the operators in his presentation. 

Mr. McKenna. But he was produced by Mr. Hoffa as an insurance 
expert ? 

Mr. Buck. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. I think that is all. 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Buck, how many meetings did the board of 
trustees have at Jack-o-Lantern Lodge at Eagle River, Wis. ? 

Mr. Buck. Three. 

Mr. Granam. In what years were they held, or the time? 

Mr. Buck. They were held, as I recall, the last week in August, 
1 believe on Thursday, the last Thursday in August of each of those 
years, 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

Mr. Granam. Where else did you hold trustees’ meetings? 

Mr. Buck. We held trustees’ meetings, most of them have been 
held in Chicago. One trustees’ meeting was held in Ocean Springs. 
At that time I believe the Southern Conference of Teamsters was 
holding a meeting there, and in that connection the operators had 
been invited to discuss certain matters with them, and it was consid- 
ered an appropriate place 

Mr. Grauam. Ocean Springs where ? 

Mr. Buck. Mississippi. One meeting, at the invitation of one of 
the operator trustees, Mr. Cornish, was held in Dallas, Tex. One 
meeting, at my invitation, was held in Nashville, Tenn. All other 
meetings, as I recall, that is, six I believe there have been, held out— 
let me correct myself. One meeting was held by agreement of all 
at a central meeting place in St. Louis. That was in 1950. 

Mr. Granam. Who was the owner of the Jack-o-Lantern Lodge? 

Mr. Buck. My understanding was it was the Dorfman family that 
owned that, that Mr. Hoffa had an interest in the Jack-o-Lantern 
Lodge. 

Mr. Granam. In other words, he was associated with Mr. Dorf- 
man in that? 

Mr. Buck. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Granam. Is this the Dorfman who received the commission 
on the insurance, or the father ? 

Mr. Buck. Allen Dorfman? 

Mr. Granam. Which is the Dorfman that owned the lodge? 

Mr. Buck. I understood it as the Dorfman’s proposition, not any 
one individual. TI understood maybe the father and the son—— 

Mr. Granam. Were any of them present at any of your trustee 
meetings ? 

Mr. Buck. They were present at the lodge at the time. Our 
trustees’ meetings, of course, were held under usual circumstances; 
a room was provided, and those that did not have business were 
excluded. But Mr. Dorfman, Sr., and his wife were present. 

Mr. Granam. Were they present at the meetings? 

Mr. Buck. At the meetings as such ? 

Mr. Granam. Yes. 
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Mr. Bucr. No, sir. 

Mr. Granam. Did they discuss any insurance of any kind with 
the trustees? 

Mr. Buck. Allen Dorfman, we have understood that he was an 
agent or employee of Union Casualty; he was present by—may I 
explain how the meetings were held? 

Mr. Granam. Yes. 

Mr. Buck. The meetings are held by the trustees with the trustees 
present. As a rule, by invitation, the lawyer, Mr. Previant, who is 
counsel for the Central States Drivers Council, is invited to sit in 
on those meetings, and the executive secretary and the secretary of 
the executive secretary. Now, the only time anyone else comes in is 
by invitation. When we had some matter that the trustees desired 
to discuss with the insurance company the insurance company would 
be invited in, and, as a rule, Dr. Perlman was present. Dr. Perlman 
would come in, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Allen Dorfman. 

Mr. Granam. Was Dr. Perlman present at Eagle River at the 
time you were having trustee meetings ¢ 

Mr. Buck. I recall Dr. Perlman being present at two of the meet- 
ings. Iam not sure he was there at the third meeting. 

Mr. Granam. Was this prior to or subsequent to the time that 
the trustees determined to give the welfare fund insurance to the 
Union Casualty Co. ? 

Mr. Buck. That was prior. 

Mr. Granam. That is all, as far as Tam concerned. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Buck, let me ask you again the States which 
constitute this Southeast division: Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, and Florida; is that correct? 

Mr. Buck. That is correct; your home State. 

Mr. Lanprum. What is the official name of that southeast asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Buck. Southeastern Area Motor Carriers Labor Relations 
Association. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is an organization of employers? 

Mr. Buck. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. In the Southeast? 

Mr. Buck. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. In the motor carrier business? 

Mr. Buck. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. To foster good labor relations among themselves? 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Buck. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. Can you name, not all of them, but a few of the 
outstanding employers or companies making up the membership 
in this area? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. Roadway Express, operating in your State 
of Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, is a member of the 
association; Associated Transport is a member; Mason & Dixon 
Lines, Inc.; Super Service Motor Freight Co.; Southeastern Motor 
Express; Hoover Motor Express. The last four are large Tennessee 
carriers. Terminal Transport, I believe having headquarters in 
Atlanta, is one of the large Georgia carriers that isa member. R. C. 
Motor Lines of Jacksonville, Fla., is one of the large members. 
Benton Rapid Express is one of our members. Alabama-New Orleans 
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Express, operating from Atlanta: Dixie-Ohio, operating from Jack- 
son, Miss. ‘Those are among the larger ones. Our association repre- 
sents between 85 and 100 carriers. I am not certain as to the exact 
number now that are signators to what is known as the southeastern 
contract. 

Mr. Lanprum. You are the legal representative of that association ? 

Mr. Buck. I am executive secretary. 

Mr. Lanprum. Executive secretary / 

Mr. Buck. Yes, and I do represent them in legal matters. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, do you know what percentage of the drivers 
inthis area are members of the A. F. of L. union? 

Mr. Buck. In the southern area there are several large carriers 
whose drivers are not members of the union and who have not signed 
contracts. Of these 85 to 100 carriers I have mentioned, it is my 
understanding that all of their drivers, all of their so-called over-the- 
road drivers are union members. I know that is true in my own home 
town of Nashville. 

Mr. Lanprum. Whose decision was it to make that you should come 
in and become a part of this Central States drivers welfare fund? 

Mr. Buck. We have in our association executive committee—L 
might say it is rather loosely ran—some 4 or 5 generally that deter- 
mine the policy of that committee, and I personally attended the 
meeting at Chicago. And at the meeting at which this was decided 
I polled my carriers, or those who were members of our executive 
committee, and they left the decision to the representatives of the 
Southeast attending that meeting. As I recall, there were 4 repre- 
sentatives—3 other than myself—and we made the decision at Chicago. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you discuss the possibility of setting wp your 
own southeast welfare fund? 

Mr. Buck. We did. 

Mr. Lanprum. Why did you feel compelled to become a part of the 
Central States drivers welfare fund rather than to go ahead with 
the welfare fund of your own section? 

Mr. Buck. After attending the first meeting in Chicago our carriers 
held a membership meeting, at which time they determined to insist 
upon a separate administration of the fund for the southeastern car- 
riers. At that time Mr. Gale Murrin was chairman of the Southern 
Conference of Teamsters. The information was communicated by 
phone to Mr. Murrin that we had made that decision and we stood 
ready to meet with him. 

At his request, a group of representatives from our area, together 
with a group of representatives from the southwestern area, met with 
Mr. Murrin for a day in Memphis. At that time the Southwest and 
Southeast operators insisted on a separate administration fund. Mr. 
Murrin insisted on the Southeast and Southwest joining with the Cen- 
tral States. 

Mr. Lanprum. Why? 

Mr. Buck. Some of the reasons he gave were that the group would 
be larger. He felt that we could get cheaper coverage and a better 
coverage by doing that. 

Mr. LAnprum. That is some of the reasons. Did he give any other 
reasons? 

Mr. Bucr. Well, he mentioned the fact that he was looking for- 
ward—now, let me make this quite clear : He didn’t, as I recall, threaten 
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any economic decision if we didin’t, but he said he was looking forward 
to peaceful relations and he felt this would foster peaceful relations 
and he felt this would foster peaceful relations. 

Mr. Lanprum. With whom? 

Mr. Buck. Among the employers and the representative unions in 
the southeastern area. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did he make any reference to the representatives 
of the unions in the Michigan area ¢ 

Mr. Buck. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. All of these carriers that you have mentioned, Mr. 
Buck, are so-called connecting-link carriers? Is that right ? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. Some of those carriers operate from the 
South into what is known as the Central States territory: some of 
them operate to the east coast, and they are principally what we call 
east-south carriers. Most of these operate the south and east coast. 
Some of them operate into Chicago and the Central States. 

Mr. LanpruM. The same tractor pulling a shipment originating in 
Atlanta on the East would not carry it all the way, normally speaking, 
would he? He would pull it up to some place in Nashville, or some 
place in Kentucky, and there it would be taken over by another 
tractor? 

Mr. Buck. That is right; what is called a relay operation. A new 
driver would probably take over. Some of them probably do drive 
through with a manner of taking rests and going on. Most of them 
have a relay operation. They will run from Atlanta to Chicago, 
and the driver will probably drive to Nashville, and another driver 
pick it up and take it a certain distance, and maybe the third driver 
bring it into Chicago. 

Mr. Lanprum. Those drivers come from different sections of the 
country ? 

Mr. Buck. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. And are subject to different leadership—— 

Mr. Buck. They are members of different unions and under differ- 
ent contracts. As I recall, one of the carriers I represent operates in 
some 8 or 10 States, and I think he has about 22 separate union 
contracts, 

Mr. Lanprum. Have you ever had any significant labor troubles 
in the Southeast from your drivers? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Were those troubles initiated, or did they originate 
because of local conditions, or did they derive or stem from other sec- 
tions or leaders ? 

Mr. Breck. Except for a strike during negotiations when we were 
unable to reach a contract in 1952, insofar as IT know, all of the strikes 
originated from local conditions and not conditions existing outside of 
the particular locale. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then why, in view of that and the fact that you are 
primarily interested in relationships in the Southeast, again why did 
you feel compelled to follow the wishes of the labor leader here in 
Michigan to become a part of the Central States drivers welfare fund 
to be administered by people not associated with your own immediate 
problems down there ? 

Mr. Buck. As I say, the union representative was insistent on that. 
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The operators felt that there might be criticism—frankly, we felt 
this: That with a smaller group in the Southeast we probably couldn’t 
get the benefits for the same price, and we figured that would be a 
stumbling block that we could not overcome. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, Mr. Buck, you are an intelligent man. That is 
obvious, and you are a very able man, which is also obvious. 

Mr. Buck. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. You know that, insofar as your rates are concerned, 
you can get just about as cheap a rate with the group you have in the 
Southeast as you can if you id all the truck drivers in America in one 
group, $5 or $6 a month as far as premium is concerned. 

Mr. Buck. I don’t think there would have been a large differential 
on price of the premium. We argued at one time: even though we all 
have the same insurance company, let us have separate administration 
of the funds, even though we selected the same carrier. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is the point I am driving at. Although you 
argued that and felt compelled to take that position, why did you 
finally give up and become a part of this Central States drivers fund? 
What influence in there made you do that finally? Certainly it was 
against your wishes. 

Mr. Buck. It was against the wishes at the outset. As I said prior, 
there was no threat of economic pressure, but I think the carriers in 
the Southeastern area felt that if they went along with the union 
representatives in that area it would create a better atmosphere of 
industrial relations. 

Mr. Lanprum. What do you mean by that area? 

Mr. Buck. I mean the Southeastern area: that if they went along 
with the wishes of the union officials in the Southeastern area in 
placing this in a central fund, it would tend to create better industrial 
relations in that area. 

Mr. Lanprum. So pressure was being brought on you from the 
labor leaders in the Southeast to put this into the Central States fund? 

Mr. Buck. I believe I explained what pressure. They were in- 
sistent. There was no economic pressure or threat of economic pres- 
sure. There was an insistence that we come into the fund. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Buck, I have heard this expression: “Looking 
forward to peaceful relations,” and when you use that phrase, doesn’t 
that mean, in simple everyday language, “We won't have any strikes” ¢ 

Mr. Buck. I think that is what you hope for when you say “Looking 
forward to peaceful industrial relations.” I might also add that 
our industrial relations, as far as strikes are concerned, we probably 
had more in 1951 and 1952 than any preceding years. Certainly we 
were not buying labor peace. 

Mr. Smirin. How many employees do you have in your welfare 
fund to administer the vallens fund? 

Mr. Buck. You mean 

Mr. Smirit. How many employees do the trustees have? 

Mr. Buck. How many employees do we have ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, 

Mr. Buck. I believe in our Chicago office there are some 35 
employees. 

Mr. Smrru. Who selected those employees? 

Mr. Buck. Jointly the union trustees and the operator trustees 
selected the executive secretary, and then the other employees have 
been selected by the executive secretary. 
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Mr. Smiru. Who proposed the name of the executive secretary / 

Mr. Buck. I don’t recall, but the action was unanimous. We all— 
I will say this: I have the fullest confidence, and did at that time, 
in Mr. Hudson, knowing that Mr. Hudson did have a position with 
the drivers council, and he has never given us any reason to believe 
that he would in any manner betray our confidence, and today IL feel 
prouder of having been a part of selecting Mr. Hudson than I did at 
the time. I don’t recall who mentioned it. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have that same confidence in the Union 
Casualty & Life Insurance Co. / 

Mr. Buck. I do not. 

Mr. Lanprum. If you were charged with the administration of a 
welfare fund for the Southeast group and you had at your disposal 
$250,000 for investinent purposes would you invest it in 2,500 shares 
of the Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. ¢ 

Mr. Buck. 1 would not. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smiru. Now getting back to this guaranteed retention fund, 
what do you understand to be a retention fund? Isn’t it a fund that 
is held back in order to take care of a lot of unforeseen contingencies / 

Mr. Buck. No, sir; not in this connection, The purpose of a reten 
tion fund here—suppose we pay 31, and claims amount to 5214 cents. 
My understanding of that retention is the life-insurance company 
has the other 1714 cents, not for the payment of claims or anything 
else; they have that as their own. If the claims should run 90 percent, 
of course, then the insurance company in this case would only have 
10 percent of the dollar. 1 believe the first year our claims experience 
was around 65 percent. As a result of that the Union Casualty re- 
tained 1714 cents out of each dollar and we had some 171% cents out 
of each dollar coming back into our funds. 

Now, we have, the trustees have an investment. We have the La- 
Salle National Bank handling the surplus. That is where the 
employer pays more than the insurance costs. The employers pay 
$8.66 a month, and the insurance costs 87.65. After the cost of admin- 
istration of our Chicago office the rest of that money is put in a trust 
fund, and, as I recall, we had a sizable check the first year, and that 
was put in the trust fund for investinent purposes by the bank. 

Mr. Sarru. Is that all? 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Davip Previanr. May I say something to Mr. Buck? 

Mr. McKenna. Are you Mr. Buck’s counsel ¢ 

Mr. Previant. No. I want to give him an opportunity to correct 
an obvious mistake that appears on the record. I am sure he would 
agree. 

(Mr. Previant confers with the witness.) 

Mr. Buck. I don’t believe I said that, but if I did I want to make 
this record clear. You asked me the question when the meetings were 
held in Jack-O-Lantern Lodge. What was my answer? 

Mr. Granam. Ask the reporter. 

Mr. Buck. As I recall, you asked me whether they were held prior 
to or after the placement of the insurance. All meetings at Jack-O- 
Lantern were held after the insurance had been placed. There were no 
meetings—in fact, the insurance went into effect the Ist of March 
and 
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Mr. Granam. What year? 

Mr. Buck. 1950. And, as I recall, the first meeting at Jack-O- 
Lantern was in August 1951, some 18 months later. 

Mr. McKenna. The insurance was renewed after that, was it? 

Mr. Buck. After the meeting at Jack-O-Lantern ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. That is right. 

Mr. Buck. Yes, some 2 or 3 times after that. 

Mr. McCape. So the insurance was taken out again with Union 
Casualty after those meetings were held ¢ 

Mr. Buck. It was renewed; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Buck, what time of the year were these meetings 
at Jack-O-Lantern Lodge ¢ 

Mr. Buck. They were all the last week in August; I believe the 
last Thursday in August. Jack-O-Lantern Lodge, as I understand 
it, is operated some 2 or 3 months during the summer as a girls’ camp. 
And I think it was a week or two after the girls had left there in the 
summertime that the meetings were held, 

Mr. Granam. Thank you. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Sairu. Thank you, Mr. Buck. 

Mr. McKenna. Call Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about 
to give in the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EARL N. CANNON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CENTRAL 
STATES AREA EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Cannon ? 

Mr. Cannon. Earl N. Cannon, 

Mr. McKenna. C-a-n-n-o-n. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. Cannon. I lived in Madison—L have lived—I just moved, and 
now am in Chicago, 

Mr. McKenna. You are living in Chicago now ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, 

Mr. McKenna. What is your position ? 

Mr. Cannon. Executive director of the Central States Area Em- 
plovers Association, 

Mr. McKenna. What does that Central States Area Employers As- 
sociation consist of ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. That association consists of employers in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Indiana, primarily, with some in other States. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you also a trustee of a welfare fund? 

Mr. Cannon. I am, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the welfare fund ? 

Mr. Cannon. Central States Southeast and Southwest Health and 
Welfare Fund. 

Mr. McKenna. How does it happen that the three organizations are 
combined for the welfare fund? 
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Mr. Cannon. Well, it happens that the contracts from the three 
areas came due at approximately the same time in November of 1949. 
Asa result of negotiations in each erea, the provision was made in the 
contract for the health and welfare program. 

Mr. McKenna. For one health and welfare program ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. Each contract was a separate entity and a separate 
negotiation. 

Mr. McKenna. For one fund ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, each contract was for one fund. 

Mr. McKenna. Covering how many States / 

Mr. Cannon. The Central States would have covered 12 States. 

Mr. McKenna. And how much did the welfare fund cover 4 

Mr. Cannon. The welfare fund now covers 22 States. 

Mr. McKenna. Twenty-two States? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And you are a trustee for that fund ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. Lan, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who carries the insurance for that fund ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co, 

Mr. McKenna. Did you participate in the selection of the Union 
Casualty ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. I did as a member of the committee. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you in favor of the selection of Union 
Casualty ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. I voted against the selection of the company at a 
meeting of the employers. 

Mr. McKenna. Why? 

Mr. Cannon. Because at that time I felt that there were other com- 
panies, while the Union Casualty was the lowest bid, there were other 
companies that could do a better job. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the retention rate proposed by Union 
Casualty 

Mr. Cannon. Seventeen and one-half percent. 

Mr. McKenna. Was any higher retention rate proposed by any 
other company 4 

Mr. Cannon. That was the highest retention rate proposed by any 
of the companies. 

Mr. Mcitenna. The company with the highest retention rate was 
selected ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, the company with the highest retention rate but 
with the lowest rate, with the exception of the Pacific Mutual, which, 
I believe, had a rate of $3.78; Union Casualty had a rate of $3.80. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the retention rate proposed by Pacific 
Mutual? 

Mr. Cannon. I will refer to my papers here a minute. Pacific 
Mutual rate shows, on at least the paper that I had, that I worked off 
of, on the last date, 9.3 percent for the first year, and 7.6 percent for 
subsequent years. 

Mr. McKenna. 9.5 the first year ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And 7.6? 

Mr. Cannon. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And Union Casualty was a flat 1714 percent? 

Mr. Cannon. Guaranteed; yes. 
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Mr. McKenna. And the rate proposed by Pacific Mutual, apart 
from the retention rate, was how much ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. $3.78. 

Mr. McKenna. How much was Union Casualty ? 

Mr. Cannon $3.80. 

Mr. McKenna. [ut nevertheless Union Casualty was selected ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. There was one point, as far as Pacific Mutual 
was concerned—there had been a bankruptcy proceeding in the State 
of California in 1937, 

Mr. McKenna. A reorganization 

Mr. Cannon. A reorganization or whatever you call it. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Union Casualty in existence in 1937? 

Mr. Cannon. I don’t believe it was. Iam not sure of the facts. 

Mr. McKenna. So Pacific Mutual had a longer existence after the 
reorganization than the whole life of Union Casualty / 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the ultimate financial condition of the 
two companies in 1950 ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. We were shown that Pacific Mutual’s financial condi- 
tion had very greatly improved since their reorganizaiton, you might 
call it, in 1937. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it a life-insurance company? 

Mr. Cannon. That was Pacifie Mutual Life Insurance Co. Union 
Casualty was Union Casualty, and at that time the life insurance was 
carried by United States Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. McKenna. The regulations governing life-insurance com- 
panies are more rigid than those governing other insurance companies ¢ 
Is that right 

Mr. Cannon. [couldn't sav on that, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was there an insurance expert present at these 
trustees’ meetings who advised the trustees / 

Mr. Cannon. No, there was no expert there to—you see, it wasn’t 
the trustees. This was done by committee. The trust was formed and 
the trustees appointed subsequent to the purchase of the insurance. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Mr. Samuel Schwartz there? 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Schwartz was there, as 1 understand, as an ad- 
viser to Mr. Hoffa as far as insurance management. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he consult and advise with the other 

Mr. Cannon. He gave us the benefit of his views and his opinion. 

Mr. McKenna. As an insurance expert / 

Mr. Cannon. I assumed that he was. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have a trustee meeting in September of this 
year? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, we had a trustees’ meeting in August that was 
adjourned because of the inability of one of the trustees to be present. 
There was a trustees’ meeting held in September. 

Mr. McKenna. Why was it adjourned in August ? 

Mr. Cannon. I believe that Mr. Hoffa, one of the trustees, was un- 
able to attend. 

Mr. McKenna. Did the other trustees gather? 

Mr. Cannon. The other trustees gathered, yes; gathered at Eagle 
River, Wis. 

Mr. McKenna. You were there? 

Mr. Cannon. I was there. 
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Mr. McKenna. How many trustees were there? 

Mr. Cannon. Five trustees. 

Mr. McKenna. Was there a proxy for Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Cannon. I believe Mr. Holmes acted as proxy for Mr. Hoffa. 

Mr. McKenna. But nevertheless the meeting was adjourned because 
Mr. Hoffa was not there / 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. It wasthe position of some of the trustees of the 
union that a matter as important as we were going to consider should 
not be considered unless all of the primary trustees were present. 

Mr. McKenna. In this case you were talking only of Mr. Hoffa 
because the others were all there? 

Mr. Cannon. The others were there. 

Mr. McKenna. And you adjourned the meeting to September ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened at that one? 

Mr. Cannon. At that meeting we gave consideration to the various 
affairs of the trust, we set up certain rules for handling the payment of 
premiums and the policing of claims, and at that meeting also it was 
brought to the attention of the trustees that there had been newspaper 

nublicity in reference to the Union Casualty Co., namely, one Mr. 
Svein, and [ suggested, after discussing the matter with the other 
company trustees, that I thought, in view of this publicity, that I knew 
would be given notice among at least the operator groups in the terri: 
tory served, and that we should appoint a joint committee on the union 
and company trustees to go down and actually investigate the insurance 
company and find out just what the facts were. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that suggestion accepted 4 

Mr. Cannon. No, it was not. I think the union trustees miscon- 
strued the intent back of this suggestion, which was a cooperative de- 
sire to clear the air insofar as this insurance company was concerned. 

Mr. McKenna. Who said anything about the suggestion on the 
part of the union trustees? Which one of the union trustees spoke up 4 

Mr. Cannon. I think Mr. Hoffa spoke up and he said he did not 
believe we should be a part and party to any such investigation, just 
on any statements found in newspapers. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he say these words, or words to this effect: 
“You can do any damn thing you want but the union will have no 
part of it”? 

Mr. Cannon. Well, he might have said it in that tone; yes. I think 
that is along the line. 

Mr. McKenna. What did you understand by that? 

Mr. Cannon. Well, I understood—let me say that 

Mr. McKenna. You understood there would be no investigation of 
Union Casualty ? 

Mr. Cannon. I understood there would be no joint investigation 
of the insurance company. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. If the industry trustees went ahead with your own 
investigation the union would pay no attention to the results? Is 
that what you understood ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. If we wanted to investigate that was our 
business. 

Mr. McKenna. But the union would pay no attention to the result ? 
Is that what you understood? 
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Mr. Cannon. That they would have no part of it. I don’t know 
what they would have done if we had brought back results. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have another meeting of the trustees / 

Mr. Cannon. We had a meeting just recently here, about a week ago. 

Mr. McKenna. And at that meeting was the ownership of stock in 
the Union Casualty by the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare 
fund discussed ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. It was, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the nature of that discussion ‘ 

Mr. Cannon. The employer trustees had been acquainted with the 
fact that the Michigan Conference of Teamsters held certain pre- 
ferred stock in Union Casualty Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know the amount of that preferred stock ? 

Mr. Cannon. We understood that the amount of preferred stock 
held was a quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you understand anything about the relation- 
ship of the amount of that stock to the control of the Union Casualty 
Co. 

Mr. Cannon. It was my impression that that preferred stock could 
be changed, and that they had the option to change it to common 
stock or voting stock, and that by such a change they might have 
control of the insurance company as such. 

Mr. McKenna. Together with one other stockholder 4 

Mr. Cannon. I don’t know. I understood they would have control 
of the insurance company. 

Mr. McKenna. And that was discussed ? 

Mr. Cannon. That was discussed: yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Is there anything about that discussion you think 
we ought to know / 

Mr. Cannon. Well, except this, that the employer trustees took 
the position that the insurance should be canceled for the reason that 
we felt that we could not deal as trustees with the insurance company. 
It was our opinion that the insurance company should have disclosed 
to us, as trustees, this being a trust relationship, any change of that 
importance in the ownership of their stock and securities. 

Mr. McKenna. Is Mr. Hotfa one of your trustees, fellow trustees ? 

Mr. Cannon. He is one of our trustees. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he ever reveal that fact to you? 

Mr. Cannon. No. 

Mr. McKenna. He never revealed to you as a fellow trustee that 
the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare fund owned that pre- 
ferred stock ? 

Mr. Cannon. Nobody revealed to us anything of any kind that 
there was that ownership. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Lanprum. In your discussion of the investment by this Michi- 
gan welfare fund in Union Casualty, was any discussion had about 
how they would have to go about converting this stock into voting 
stock ? 

Mr. Cannon. We were told that they—after we got in to our meet- 
ing it was then disclosed to us that it was not the Michigan Conference 
of Teamsters that owned the stock but the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters trust fund that owned the stock. We were then told that 
it was two classes of stock; I believe the class A preferred and class 
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by preferred, that the class A preferred could be changed into com- 
mon stock, I think, upon payment of some S40 a share, or some amount 
like that, and that that would give them 2.500 shares of voting stock 
of the Union Casualty Co. We then inquired to find out how much 
other stock there was outstanding, and we were then told that there 
was 6,000 other shares outstanding which would give them 2.500 or 
8,500 shares. That is what we were told at the meeting. 

Mr. Lanprum. And it would cost them about $40 2 share to convert 
it? 

Mr. Cannon. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Lanprum. Into voting stock. Did you have any discussion or 
hear any discussion at that time about how much this Michigan wel- 
fare fund had available for investment at the time they made this 
purchase / 

Mr. Cannon. No; I did not. 

Mr. Lanprum. You did not? 

Mr. Cannon. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. You did hear that they paid $250,000 for it ? 

Mr. Cannon. T heard the investment was $250,000, 

Mr. Lanprum. You don’t know whether that was all they had for 
investment or not ? 

Mr. Cannon. No; I do not. 

Mr. Lanprum. I see, That is all T have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Swvirxn. A while ago you used the phrase “primary trustees.” 
Now what do you mean? Are there secondary trustees / 

Mr. Cannon. What I mean is thet we can appoint somebody to 
serve in our place at a trustees’ meeting, and by the primary trustee I 
mean 1 of the 6 trustees. We didn’t think an alternate should take 
the place during that time. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Suiru. You referred to some publicity about Mr. Lewis in the 
newspapers. What was that publicity about Mr. Lewis‘ 

Mr. Cannon. Well, the publicity was a statement in the Chicago 
American, under date of Wednesday, September 9, 1953, by Westbrook 
Pegler. to the effect of what was going on insofar as Alfred G. Lewis 
was concerned and this insurance company. There was enough to 
disturb me at that time, sir. 

Mr. Surrn. In substance, what did Mr. Pegler say ? 

Mr. Cannon. Well, he goes on and states the union clients that were 
listed, that held insurance in this company, he tells of Lewis’ appear- 
ance of wealth and the fact that he was connected with this insurance 
company, and talks about the Anticrime Commission report that one 
Leo Perlman, known as the Doctor, was in control, was the controlling 
genius of the Lewis insurance company. There was no detailed 
definite facts about anything. It was enough at least that it occurred 
to me that we should investigate. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. 

Mr. Lanprum. It was the content of the item rather than the author 
that concerned you, though, is that right? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Lanprum. You would have been equally concerned about it if it 
had been any other writer? 

Mr. Cannon. I might say probably it was unfortunate that it was 
Mr. Pegler’s article because maybe a false impression was given 
when we made our request in the trustees’ meeting. It was not what 
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the name of the author was, it was the fact that there was an investi- 
gation going on that should alert us as trustees, and it did. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is all. 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Cannon, were the trustees informed that there 
would be no brokerage or commissions paid on the insurance ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. It was my impression when Dr. Perlman appeared 
before the committee in reference to this insurance that the claim 
was made that he had no agency, no agency costs set up in the country, 
and we would be dealing direct with the insurance company, and, 
as far as our relations as trustees, we always did deal directly with 
the insurance company. 

Mr. McKenna. Did the trustees ever designate a broker? 

Mr. Cannon. We did not; no. 

Mr. McKenna. So, as far as you are concerned, the trustees have 
never designated any broker or agent to handle this insurance ? 

Mr. Cannon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr, Lanprum. Could your industry trustees, the 3 of you, proceed 
and investigate without the support of the 3 labor members? 

Mr. Cannon. It would have been rather difficult to do. We try 
to go to Bests Insurance Guide and check up on the financial condi- 
tion of the company, and we didn’t know just what way to go about it. 

Mr. Lanprum. As a matter of fact, investigation of it is blocked 
without the consent of Mr. Hoffa? Is that right? 

Mr. Cannon. I would say that without joint cooperation, yes, of 
both the union and employer trustees, investigation would not produce 
any real results. 

Mr. Grauam. I have one more question. 

Mr. LanpruM. So you three men are more or less at the mercy of 
Mr. Hoffa, are you not, in the administration of this welfare fund? 

Mr. Cannon. I don’t think I could say that we were at his mercy. 

Mr. Lanprum. Well, you could resign, couldn't you? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes; we could resign. We could resign, but the 
trustee actions back and forth have been, I think, at least as far as 
my connection with them and with the union trustees are concerned, 
have been on a rather high-grade basis. We have been working along 
in harmony, and I think in accordance with good trust relationships. 
At least, we thought so. We got a good bank. That bank suggested 
good certified public accountants, and the bank handled our invest- 
ments, and we thought we were doing a rather bang-up job. 

Mr. Lanprem. With the one exception of being unable to investi- 
gate the insurer into which you pay your welfare money, you are 
doing pretty well. But you cant make any investigation of this 
company into which you pay your money. 

Mr. Cannon. Let me say that up until September, when these 
articles started coming out, up until that time we had no reason to 
believe that there was any problem. 

Mr. Lanprum. I am not talking about that. You do now have 
reason, and you have not started an investigation, have you? Of 
your own? 

Mr. Cannon. No: we have not. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you have admitted here that you felt like you 
could not get an investigation and audit without the help of Mr. Hoffa, 
without cooperation. 

Mr. Cannon. I think so; yes. 
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Mr. Lanprum. That is all. 

Mr. Smiru. Is there any provision made that when the three trus- 
tees deadlock over a matter how the matter is going to be resolved? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, there is a provision made. 

Mr. Smiru. What is that? 

Mr. Cannon. That provision is to appoint a judge of a court to 
determine that. 

Mr. Smirn. A judge of a court? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, | believe so. 

Mr. Smiru. Suppose you could not agree on the judge? What 
would you do then ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. I believe, and I don’t have the provision right here in 
front of me, but I think there is ample provision for taking care of 
deadlock cases. I think the judge of the court appoints a third person 
to sit. 

Mr. Smiru. Suppose back in the early days of this, when you were 
taking out this insurance, that you said, “No, we won't take the Union 
Casualty.” Would the judge have to decide what insurance company 4 

Mr. Cannon. No; the insurance was decided upon by a joint com- 
mittee prior to the formation of the trust, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Before the trustees were appointed ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. SmrrH. Suppose you had to cancel out the Union Casualty ? 
What would happen / 

Mr. Cannon. Then if the trustees could not agree upon the matter 
it would be referred 

Mr. Smiru. To a judge? 

Mr. Cannon. To an arbitrator. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Graham ? 

Mr. Granam. Is the commisson paid for brokerage directly related 
to the retention fee / 

Mr. Cannon. I have no knowledge of the brokerage because we pay 
by one check the entire amount to the Union Casualty. That check is 
in total. What the Union Casualty does with the money after it arrives 
there, insofar as brokerage is concerned, I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Grauam. You are excused from your subpena, Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. McKenna. Call Mr. William J. Haynes. 

Mr. Smrru. Will you hold up your right hand, please ? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you, God? 

Mr. Haynes. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM J. HAYNES, INSURANCE BROKER, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Haynes? 
Mr. Haynes. William J. Haynes. 

Mr. McKenna. H-a-y-n-e-s? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live, Mr. Haynes? 

Mr. Haynes. Evanston, Ill. 

Mr. McKenna, What is your occupation ? 
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Mr. Haynes. I am an insurance broker. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you represent any particular company ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. Well, I represent several companies, but on the health 
and welfare plans I represent the Union iakar Life Insurance pri- 
marily. 

Mr. McKenna. Union Labor Life Insurance ? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you take part in any bidding in connection 
with the original placement of the health and accident insurance of 
the Central States drivers fund back in 19504 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. McKenna. Could vou describe to us what you know of those 
negotiations? From the beginning, the first time vou heard of it? 

Mr. Haynes. Well, we were asked to quote on this business by the 
trust fund, sending the Union Labor Life Insurance Co, specifications 
on what they proposed to have as benefits, and they wanted our rates 
and our costs for those specifications, 

Mr. Surru. What do you mean, “they”? 

Mr. Haynes. The trust fund, sir. 

Mr. Sarru. Of what organization ? 

Mr. Haynes. The Central States. 

The Union Labor Life sent the proposals to me to submit, inasmuch 
as I represented them in the Chicago area. We submitted those quota- 
tions to the office in Chicago, the office of the fund, and after I sub- 
mitted them they had some changes in the specifications and asked 
us to resubmit our proposal again, which I asked the home office for 
other figures, and they sent them to me, and I resubmitted those quo- 
tations. And then it seems as though, and I am not too sure about 
this, they asked for another quotation, and those quotations we were 
to submit to the trustees at a meeting at the Sherman Hotel—Morrison 
Hotel, the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. And they were sealed bids. 
And one of the vice presidents of the Union Labor Life came to 
Chicago with me to submit our proposal. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was that vice president ? 

Mr. Haynes. William Collins. He is vice president and sales man- 
ager. And I went over to the Morrison Hotel with Mr. Collins, 
and there was quite a number of other insurance companies that had 
been asked to submit quotations, and we waited around until we 
were called in, and then we submitted our proposal to the trustees. We 
were given a hearing. They asked us what our rate was, and opened 
our quotation, and at the time we gave the various trustees a copy of 
our proposal, and then we explained it to the best of our ability, Mr. 
Collins and myself. And then we were excused. 

Right after we submitted our proposal, I would say shortly after 
we were told it wasn’t necessary for us to stay around any longer 
because we weren't going to get the business. 

Mr. Smrru. Who were the trustees present there? 

Mr. Haynes. Sir, I don’t remember the names of the trustees, but 
they should be a matter of record, who was the trustees at that time. I 
know we submitted them to people whom we were told were trustees, 
and I know that they were trustees because all the companies were 
submitting their proposals to them. 

Mr. Smirxu. Who told you that it was not necessary for you to 
stay around? Do you remember? 
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Mr. Haynes. They sent somebody out, just like you would send 
somebody out from this hearing to get me and bring me in. They sent 
somebody out the same way and said the Union Labor Life is excused, 
there is no reason for them to stay around any longer because they 
are not going to get the business. 

So that was the end of us. 

Mr. McKenna. In what order did they call you into the room? 

Mr. Haynes. Weil, they called us in order, alphabetically. if I 
remember correctly, the companies starting with A; if Aetna was 
there they would be first in order, then the B’s would go in, but we 
were the Union Labor Life Insurance Co., with a U, so we assumed 
we would be the last one in because we knew the Union Casualty was 
next to the last in; we would be the last one in, and we thought it 
was a break for us—our proposal would be opened last. But it seems 
as though —— itv got mixed up when it got to us and we didn’t 
get in last: we got in next to the last. 

Mr. Who was last 

Mr. Haynes. Union Casualty. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us as much as you can about the facts sur- 
rounding that bidding. 

Mr. Haynes. Quotations, sir? 

Mr. McKenna. Everything. 

Mr. Haynes. I, of course, conldn’t remember all the facts, so I took 
the liberty to bring a copy of our proposal. 

Mr. McKenna. Good. You might tell us what Union Labor Life 
is, What kind of company it is, and what kind of clients it has. 

Mr. Haynes. Well, the Union Labor Life is a chartered life in- 
surance company. It is like any other stock company, does business 
under the same laws, operates in New York, and thev have to abide 
by the laws of New York in setting up reserves and so forth. as any 
other company would, but there is a ‘difference in their method of 

operation as compared to some companies. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have primarily one type of client? That 
is my question ? 

Mr. Haynes. We sell primarily to labor unions. 

Mr. McKenna. I see. And primarily CIO or A. F. of L. labor 
unions ? 

Mr. Haynes. We would like to sell anybody, but A. F. of L. are 
our principal customers. Our stock is owned by, primarily, the in- 
ternationals of unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Granam. Does the International Teamsters Union have any 
stock in your company? 

Mr. Haynes. I assume they do. I think they do. T don’t know 
that. That should be a matter of record, though. But IT do know the 
majority of stock is owned by the internationals affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

There is one thing I would like to add to that. When the company 
was organized it was organized primarily to sell insurance to union 
members on a group basis, because at that time group insurance wasn’t 
available to unions. And they organized it on the basis that any 
profit that the Union Labor Life might make would be limited to 6 
percent on the original capital invested. In other words, if the in- 
vested capital is $875,000 the most dividends they can pay to the stock- 
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holders is limited to 6 percent of that, which is about $50,000 a year. 
Although I think they have never paid more than 5 percent, that is, 
the dividends they have paid. The way they operate now, their invest- 
ments on their assets bring in more than the $48,000, or the dividends 
they pay to the stockholders, so they operate the group department on 
a nonprofit basis because they take none of those profits to pay divi- 
dends. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you tell us about these particular bids in 
connection with the Central States fund ? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes; I will. 

Our quotation on the specifications that they submitted, the trust 
fund submitted, we told them we would write that business at the rate 
of $4.21 per month per member, and inasmuch as we do pay dividends 
back on the profits we make to the concerns from which we make them, 
we were asked, and all companies were asked, to quote a retention. 
Our retention was 0.675 percent of the premium. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that 0.6757 

Mr. Haynes. I mean 6.75 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. Six and three-quarters percent of the premium ? 

Mr. Haynes. That is right, sir; which would leave 9314 percent 
for losses. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you explain in simple language what that 
retention is so we can all understand it. 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. The retention the company retains is the 
money the actuaries of that company feel they will need for the ex- 
penses of operating that particular plan. 

Mr. McKenna. Do all commissions to brokers come out of that? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. So the higher the commissions the greater that re- 
tention has to be? Is that right? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. And in this particular case we would have 
93.25 percent of the money we took in to pay losses with, and any of 
that money we didn’t spend would be returned to the trust fund in 
the form of a dividend at the end of the first vear. 

Mr. McKenna. And all of your operating expenses, and any com- 
missions vou are going to have to pay would all come out of that 6.75? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. I might explain, too—— 

Mr. Lanprum. Just a minute while you are on that point. You say 
all of that, in spite of the fact that on the other type business you 
write you limit your dividends to 5 percent ? 

Mr. Haynes. They are dividends to the policyholders, sir. The 
other dividends are limited to the stockholders of the company. 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Haynes. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. So you would return all left between what you paid 
out for losses and what? 9314 percent of the premiums to the policy- 
holder ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. That is right; providing—— 

Mr. Lanprum. Every cent i it ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir. Providing that the company, on all of their 
business made enough money—sfter all, we are in insurance and we 
have to collect the money from the many to pay the losses of the few. 
The company operates on such a basis; they make the rates on the 
basis that they feel the rates they charge would be adequate. How- 
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ever, on some risk you might not have sufficient premium. And in 
this 6.75 percent they have what is called an insurance loading in 
there, too, as well as for commissions and expenses, and they feel that 
that is adequate by charging everybody their insurance loading, and 
the larger the risk the less the insurance loading. 

You take a $5,000 risk and have a death claim and your premium 
is gone; you have got to have the money from some of them to pay 
the loss. So the little fellow would have a much higher insurance 
loading than the big risks because the big risks you feel you run 
pretty average. But you do have some loading in there because if 
on that risk you spent more money than you took in you have got to 
get it from the rest of them. So to make it equal out you have to 
have an actuarial figure, which I don’t know how they do it. They 
gave me the percentages, and that is what I took. 

Mr. Granam. This particular contract would produce a very big 
spread ; would it not ? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. We quoted on the basis that there would 
be 30,000 lives involved in this case. 

Mr. Granam. In other words, it would require very light loading ? 

Mr. Haynes. That is right, very light. And another thing, I 
wanted to get the business, and I reduced my commission considerably 
on this case. 

Mr. Horrman. You did what? 

Mr. Haynes. Took a reduction in my commission. 

Mr. McKenna. What was your commission to be ? 

Mr. Haynes. My commission on the New York scale would have 
been approximately $54,000. 

Mr. McKenna. What in percentages would it have been ? 

Mr. Haynes. Up to the $1,000 I would have received 20 percent; 
from $1,000 to $5,000, 20 percent on that first premium; from $5,000 
to $10,000, 15 percent; $10,000 to the first $20,000, 1214 percent; $20, 
000 to $30,000, 10 percent. 

Mr. Horrman. Your commission went down as the insurance 
went up/ 

Mr. Scion That is right; and when I got over $50,000 that would 
be my commission that I would have gotten had I kept the New York 
scale; it would have been 214 percent over $50,000. 

Mr. McKenna. What commission were you going to offer? 

Mr. Haynes. The commission that I was going to get was 4 per- 
cent on the first $1,000 in premiums, and graduated down, and when 
I got to $30,000 it was 1 percent to 850,000, and over $50,000, one-half 
of 1 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. One-half of 1 percent over $50,000? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. And there is a million and a half dollars 
in premiums involved. 

Mr. McKenna. Your commission would have been less than 1 per- 
cent on the overall total ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. It would have been an average of six-tenths of 1 
percent. 

Mr. McKenna. Six-tenths of 1 percent on the whole total / 

Mr. Haynes. Very close. It might have been six-tenths and a very 
small fraction; it might have been 0.61 or 0.62 or 0.59, but it was very 
close to six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. That was for the first and subsequent years ? 
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Mr. Haynes. The first year only. The subsequent vears the com- 
mission would have been a very small fraction over two-tenths of 1 
percent. 

Mr. McKenna. Something in excess of two-tenths of 1 percent ? 

Mr. Haynes. It netted about $3,000 a year in commissions. Com- 
missions on the first vear would have netted about $8400, And on 
that basis the company was able to reduce their retention to the 
point where I thought we would be competitive. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, that 6.75 retention was possible 
because your commision was to be six-tenths of 1 percent the first 
vear and two-tenths of 1 percent in subsequent years ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. That is right. And our retention in subsequent years, 
because of the reduction for renewal commissions, was 5.20 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. So your retention was to go down from 6.75 to 5.20 
in subsequent years ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the retention of the company that got the 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. If I tell you it was 1714 percent does it sound 
reasonable to you 4 

Mr. Haynes. That is the figure T read and heard. 

Mr. McKenna. Does that strike you as a reasonable figure for this 
sort of insurance ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. It depends upon the expenses of the company that is 
writing the contract. 

Mr. McKenna. But that contrasts with 6.75 that you bid for the 
first vear, and 5.20 that vou bid for subsequent vears. 

Mr. Haynes. On that basis it was rather high. 

Mr. McKenna. Rather high? 

Mr. Haynes. Compared with what we had. Now T do say this, that 
our retention was possible and that low because T felt I was getting 
a competitive jump by handling the risk for $8,400, which I felt I 
could, in my judgment. 

Mr. Grauam. Did vou feel that was a fair commission ? 

Mr. Haynes. I did, ves, sir; or I wouldn’t have taken it. 

Mr. Sairu. Do you feel that when the trustees placed this insur- 
ance that it was a competitive proposition ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. I did when T submitted my proposal. If T hadn’t I 
wouldn't have wasted my time on it. 

Mr. Horrman. When you got the answer what did vou think? 

Mr. Haynes. I just thought maybe they didn’t understand reten- 
tions. I tried to—I just felt I hadn’t done a good sales job. 

Mr. Horrman. Did vou get an idea that somebody got a kickback on 
it, or didn’t vou? Or aren’t vou suspicious ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. Naturally, vou think all kinds of things every time 
you don’t get the business. You are liable to confuse yourself as to 
why you don’t get it. 

Mr. Horrman. You think what ? 

Mr. Haynes. Any time you don’t get a piece of business you won- 
der why vou didn’t get it. 

Mr. Horrman. There are many answers to that. Maybe you did 
not get in the lowest bid, maybe you did not present it correctly. 
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When there is a spread in the bids like that, did you have any rea- 
son, after you thought it over, as to why you did not get it? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes. 

Mr. Horeman. Did you think you and your vice president had been 
a little ineflicient in presenting your case or something ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. We did not feel too badly about it because another 
company, John Hancock, had a 7-percent retention and had their vice 
president out submitting their proposals and did not get it, and they 
did not do any better job than we did in presenting it. 

Mr. McKenna. Is John Hancock a pretty good company / 

Mr. Haynes. One of the best. 

Mr. McKenna. Does it rate as high in the industry’s opinion as 
Union Casualty 4 

Mr. Haynes. Well, in the opinion of Bests, which is an authority 
and rating guide for insurance companies, they rate the John Han- 
cock much higher than Union Casualty. I will say this, that John 
Hancock doesn’t rate any higher than Union Labor Life in Bests. 
Both companies rate A-plus. They have the highest rating they 
“an give them. 

Mr. Horrman. It didn’t make much difference with those fellows 
that awarded the contract. 

Mr. Haynes. Apparently not. I do think this: They had a much 
lower initial rate that might have guided them than our rate of $4.21. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it a lower initial rate than Pacifie Mutual? 

Mr. Haynes. I don’t know what their rate was, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you consider Pacifie Mutual? Is that on 
a par with Union Casualty / 

Mr. Haynes. Yes. It is my personal opinion, because they are 
much larger and handle a larger business. 

Mr. McKenna. They have been in the life-insurance business a 
longer time ¢ 
~ Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. And I would not hesitate to use the Pacific 
Mutual as a broker. I would be very happy to place business with 
them. 

Mr. McKenna. You are not their broker now / 

Mr. Haynes. No; but I have asked them for bids on business as a 
consultant, and I would have used them had they been the low bidder 
and the trustees wanted to buy from them. I recommend them. 

Mr. McKenna. If the premium bid were lower than Union Casualty 
and if their retention rate was less than half of Union Casualty, how 
would you explain the award of the business to Union Casualty in- 
stead of Pacific Mutual ? 

Mr. Haynes. As an insurance man, T have been in the business 
quite awhile. I couldn't explain it. 1 couldn't explain why they 
should give it to a company other than the company with the lowest 
retention, because there are two factors. And the rate that is charged, 
that they use, everybody thinks that is a low rate, but the retention 
has a great deal to do with the cost, the final net cost. And I might 
explain it in this way, and you can use your pencil, if you want to, to 
figure this. 

The company might have a rate of $3.50 as against a rate of the 
Union Labor Life of $4.21, and the company that had a rate of $3.50 
and, say, a 17-percent retention could have had a 6-percent loss ratio 
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on their business and still the Union Labor Life, with the $4.21 rate, 
could have saved them $36,000, 

Mr. McKenna. Where would the servicing have come out of under 
your bid? Who would have paid for the servicing ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. The Union Labor Life Insurance Co, would have paid 
for the servicing of these claims out of the 6.75 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. The whole of the servicing would have been done by 
Union Labor Life? 

Mr. Haynes. As far as paying claims and writing policies and so 
forth. 

Mr. McKenna. What would your functions have been for two- 
tenths of 1 percent? 

Mr. Haynes. To have sold the business, and kind of been a go- 
between between the company and the trust fund, and answering any 
questions, which wouldn’t have been too much. It would have taken 
some time. You have to maintain an office and have to have help, and 
you need so much money to run it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did the disappointed bidders get together after 
the result was announced? Was there any discussion among them 4 

Mr. Haynes. Well, I don’t know that all of them did, but I do know 
that some of us met downstairs afterward and stayed around to see 
what the outcome was, and being insurance men and knowing how 
costs were figured we did discuss it, and as a result some of us did 
compare bids. And we just didn’t quite understand how we could 
have done such a poor sales job with the proposals we had and not have 
been successful in getting the business. 

Mr. McKenna. Was the opinion expressed that the business had 
been promised to Union Casualty before the meeting was held ? 

Mr. Haynes. Mr. McKenna, I couldn’t answer that honestly, be- 
cause it was quite a while ago, and I don’t remember that exactly. 

Mr. McKenna. Is there something further you think the commit- 
tee ought to know about that bidding? Is there anything further 
you care to discuss about it, or that the committee ought to know 
in discussion 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir; unless you have some more questions. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Suiru. Mr. Graham or Mr. McCabe? 

Mr. McCase. Mr. Haynes, how old are you? 

Mr. Haynes. Fifty. 

Mr. McCase. How long have you been in the insurance business? 

Mr. Haynes. Since May 1929. 

Mr. McCase. Twenty-four years? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCase. Have you been in any other business? 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir. 

Mr. McCasnr. What has been your education ? 

Mr. Haynes. Well, I was in high school, and joined the Marines, 
and I have been in other business, yes, in this respect, that when I got 
out of the Marines I got a job selling advertising for about 6 months, 
and then I went to work for Standard Oil Co. in St. Louis, and 
worked in their office for 2 years. And I wanted to get in the sales 
department and they wouldn’t let me in the sales department, so I 
got a job with the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Mr. McCasr. When was that? 
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Mr. Haynes. In 1929, May 1929, as a salesman in Kansas City. 
And I was with the Liberty Mutual for 15 years, and I opened up 
western Michigan for them as resident manager. And then I went to 
Chicago in 1939 as sales manager for the district, and then later on 
I was made regional sales manager for them in charge of the entire 
Middle West. 

Mr. McCabe. For Liberty Mutual? 

Mr. Haynes. Liberty Mutual. And I was with Liberty Mutual 
for 15 years, and then I left Liberty in 1944 to go in business for 
myself, 

Mr. McCane. Have you ever been called in any proceeding like this, 
or in any court proceeding as an expert consultant ? 

Mr. Haynes. No, sir; I have not, but I have acted as a consultant 
for concerns on their insurance, on their insurance programs. 

Mr. McCase. In your capacity as a broker or a salesman you have 
consulted with them on their total programs? Is that what you 
mean 

Mr. Haynes. Yes. With the Liberty Mutual you would have a lot 
of opportunity to act as a consultant on their insurance in big con- 
cerns. For instance, one of the accounts I handled for Liberty was 
Boeing Airplane Co. at Wichita. 

Mr. McCapnr. I am not so much concerned with that as whether 
you have ever been called upon to evaluate the caliber of bids. 

Mr. Haynes. No, not in a proceeding like that, no. 

Mr. McCase. That is all. 

Mr. Granam. You have held a broker’s license, in other words, for 
how long? 

Mr. Haynes. I have had a broker’s license ever since I have been in 
the business. 

Mr. Granam. In how many States have you qualified as an insur- 
ance broker ? 

Mr. Haynes. Missouri, Michigan, and Illinois, because those are 
the States I have worked in during my insurance, that is, since I have 
been in the insurance business. 

Mr. McCase. Are you a member of any professional societies in the 
insurance field ? 

Mr. Haynes. No; I am not. 

Mr. McCane. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Haynes. 

Mr. Haynes. Am I excused ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Smirn. Will you stand up here, please? Hold up your right 
hand. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help. you, God ? 

Mr. Frepertck. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CLIFFORD W. FREDERICK, LA GRANGE, ILL. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name? 
Mr. Freperick. Clifford W. Frederick. 
Mr. McKenna. F-r-e-d-e-r-i-c-k ¢ 

Mr. Frepertck. That is right. 
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Mr. McKenna. Where do you live, Mr. Frederick ? 

Mr. Frepverick. My residence ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Freperion. 6430 Willow Springs Road, La Grange, III. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you once an officer of the ‘feamsters In- 
ternational 

Mr. Frepericx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Until when? 

Mr. Frepertck. Until June the 30th of this year, 1953. 

Mr. McKenna. You are no longer such an officer ? 

Mr. Freperick. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Your connection with the Teamsters International 
is entirely severed ¢ 

Mr. Frepertck. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Was the severance of your connection with the 
Teamsters International at all related to the change in the presidency 
of the Teamsters International ? 

Mr. Freperick. Well, in my own mind, in my own opinion, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you sutlered a beating in recent years in con- 
nection with your activities as an oflicial of the teamsters interna- 
tional 

Mr. Frepertck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that? 

Mr. Frepertex. That was in March of 1952 in Indianapolis. 

Mr. McKenna. What were the circumstances ¢ 

Mr. Frepertck. I was appointed trustee of local 135 of the team- 
sters union by General President Daniel Tobin, and was ordered to 
go in and take charge of the affairs of the union and administer the 
affairs of the union until otherwise ordered. 

Mr. McKenna. And in the administration of that you had some 
difficulty, did you, with some other teamsters ¢ 

Mr. Frepertck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. With whom? 

Mr. Frevertck. The principals? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. Just briefly. We don’t want to spend much 
time on it. 

Mr. Frevertck. There was a gentleman by the name of Kavner. I 
don’t recall his first name. And a Gene San Soucie, who was then 
acting as lieutenant for Kavner in administering the affairs of the 
union, 

Mr. McKenna. That represented another segment of the teamsters 
union ¢ 

Mr. Frepertck. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Allen Dorfman? 

Mr. Frepertck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you know him while you were still active in the 
teamsters international ? 

Mr. Freperick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. At this time did Allen Dorfman ever discuss with 
you the procurement of insurance business for him ¢ 

Mr. Frepverick. No, sir, that was his father. 

Mr. McKenna. His father did? 

Mr. Frepertcx. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Paul Dorfman. Approximately when was that? 
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Mr. Freperick. I would say 4 years ago. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately 4 years ago. That would have 
made—— 

Mr. Frepertck. I might be wrong. 

Mr. McKenna. That would make it late 1949; is that approxi- 
mately correct ¢ 

Mr. Frepericx. I would say so, or early 1950. 

Mr. McKenna. Either late 1949 or early 1950? 

Mr. Frepericx. To the best of my recollection. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us the proposition, if it was a proposition, that 
Paul Dorfman made to you. 

Mr. Frepertck. Well, it was, I would say, an informal gathering. 
The meeting that I had with him was conducted jointly with a statis- 
tician from a life-insurance company. It was a doctor someone; it 
wasn’t Perlman, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it an official of the Union Casualty Co. ? 

Mr. Freperick. | think it was Union Casualty Co. There was a 
United States Life at that time who were subsequently merged, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. McKenna. Go ahead and tell us what happened. 

Mr. Freperick. And it was suggested that, due to the fact that I 
was in a key position to know when health and welfare plans were 
being negotiated, that I might enhance my earnings to some extent 
by cooperating with the general agent for Union Casualty. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Paul Dorfman and this other gentleman from 
Union Casualty tell you that you could get 5 percent of the premiums 
of any business that you brought in? 

Mr. Frepertck. Well, sir, I think it was 5 percent. I won’t say 
positively, but there was some sort of remuneration involved there. 
I think it was 5 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. And this was to be your reward for bringing in 
business ? 

Mr. Freperick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. From unions. The business was to be brought to 
whom ¢ 

Mr. Frepertcx. To the Dorfman Agency, I would assume. 

Mr. McKenna. At that time you did not know whether it was 
Allen or Paul Dorfman on the agency, is that right? 

Mr. Freperick. At that time, that is right. 

Mr. McKenna. But your discussion was with Paul Dorfman? 

Mr. Frepertcrk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Smrru. Wait a minute. What position did you occupy in this 
international union? What was your position? 

Mr. Frepertck. My title at the time of my severance of employ- 
ment was general organizer for the teamsters. 

Mr. Smirx. And how long had you been in the teamsters union, the 
Teamsters International ? 

Mr. Frepertck. As an international officer? 

Mr. Smtirn. Yes. 

Mr. Freperick. I was appointed in June of 1949. 

Mr. Surrx. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us a little more about the difficulty you had in 
Indianapolis. You told us that you were appointed trustee, and that 
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another group of the teamsters union, I think you mentioned the 
name San Soucie and someone else—what was the other? 

Mr. Frepertck. Kavner. 

Mr. McKenna. Were opposed to your segment. 

Mr. Frepertck. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And I think you also stated that in connection 
with that you were beaten up, did you? 

Mr. FrepertcK. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Frenertck. Well, I would say it was quite unpleasant. The 
union had been controlled 

Mr. McKenna. Which local? 

Mr. Frepertck. Local 135, 

Mr. McKenna. In Indianapolis? 

Mr. Freperick. Yes. The stewards of the union, we will call them, 
the sublieutenants, who apparently enjoyed their positions, worked 
very closely in conjunction with their boss who at that time was San 
Soucis. And I went into the office and told them that T was taking 
over the books, and that, as is customary in those proceedings, I was 
asking for the resignation of the incumbent officers. This was re- 
fused, as was also refused the turning over of the books, the records, 
and so on to the newly accredited trustee, who was myself. 

Subsequently, I was informed that I would be prohibited from en- 
tering the premises of the union office. T couldn't subseribe to that 
particular philosophy, and TI, of my own volition, went over to the 
building and was subsequently bodily manhandled and thrown out 
of the building. 

Mr. McKenna. By whom? 

Mr. Frepertcx. By these particular stewards and Mr. San Soucie. 

Mr. McKenna. For whom were they working? 

Mr. Frenertck. The stewards 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Frepericx. Well. I think that theoretically they were working 
for the union. I don’t know if they were being compensated for it. 

Mr. McKenna. You had your papers from the president of the 
international, didn’t vou? 

Mr. Frepertck. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, what segment—who headed up the group 
of the teamsters who were opposing you and with whom these people 
were affiliated ¢ 

Mr. Frevericx. Well, frankly, that is a statement I can’t answer 
accurately: how Kavner got appointed as trustee T don’t know. That 
was something which appeared to me to be slightly irregular in our 
ordinary proceedings. And I didn’t feel 

Mr. McKenna. It was internal politics of the teamsters union? 

Mr. Frepertck. I would say so. 

Mr. McKenna. And who was behind the other group? What 
figures were most powerful in that other group ? 

Mr. Frevericx. Well, I think that a Thomas Flynn, who had, as 
I understand, issued the original appointment, was powerful in the 
other group. And I understood that Mr. Hoffa had some of his men 
working in it in Indianapolis under this particular arrangement. 

Mr. McKenna. This was while Dan Tobin was still president of 
the teamsters union ¢ 
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Mr. Frepertck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And what business did Mr. Hoffa's group have in 
Indianapolis? 

Mr. Frevericx. Well, making business contacts, I assume. 

Mr. McKenna. Did their jurisdiction extend that far‘ 

Mr. Freverick. Well, it did at that time, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. It did. That is all. 

Mr. Siri. Was it a legal jurisdiction or did he just assume his 
jurisdiction down there? 

Mr. Freperick. Well, I, under the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Teamsters Union, had the authority and jurisdiction when I 
went into the city. 

Mr. Horrman. You had it? 

Mr. Frepertck. I did: yes, sir. 

Mr. Suiru. Where did Hoffa get his constitutional authority ? 

Mr. Frepertck. He was the man that was there ahead of me. 

Mr. Smiry. Well, was it constitutional for him to be down there, 
according to your constitution ? 

Mr. Frepertck. Well, I didn’t ask any questions, sir. And I would 
say that, as far as my particular interest in the matter, what had 
happened prior to that time, I had no interest. But at the time I 
received the delegation as the trustee for that local union, then it 
was my authority to take charge of the records and administer the 
affairs. 

Mr. Suirn. Well, but you still don’t answer my question. What 
right or authority under the constitution of the teamsters did Mr. 
Hoffa have to get to Indianapolis? 

Mr. Freperick. Well, sir, I am not in a position to say authorita- 
tively, but I would assume he was requested by some officers of the 
union to assist in straightening out the affairs of the organization, 
local 135, 

Mr. Siru. Does the constitution provide that they can invite in 
anybody they want to/ 

Mr. Freperick. I don’t think it so stipulates. 

Mr. Granam. You spoke of Mr. Kavner. 

Mr. Frepertck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Granuam. Being a trustee? 

Mr. Freperick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Granam. Was he serving with you? They usually have one 
trustee; do they not? 

Mr. Frevertck. That is right. 

Mr. Granam. When did he become trustee of the local? 

Mr. Freperick. He was the original trustee, and apparently things 
weren't being administered properly, and at that time I was delegated 
in as the official trustee for the international union. 

Mr. Granam. In other words, the local autonomy had been taken 
away. You were not the person who took away the local autonomy 
when you went down’ You were taking over a trusteeship that had 
been previously placed on the local ? 

Mr. Freperick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Granam. That is a common procedure in the teamsters union 
and in other AFL unions, is it not? 
Mr. Freperick. No, sir. 

Mr. Grauam. It is provided in—— 
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Mr. Frepertck. The common procedure is to delegate an official 
generally, in most instances, an organizer, an international representa- 
tive of the international union, to proceed to take over the affairs of 
that particular local union as trustee. Now, in many cases—I might 
clear up a point here since you asked the question—the organizer has 
so many other duties and responsibilities that in some instances he 
designates a local man to run the affairs of the union, subject, of course, 
to a report to the organizer. 

Mr. Granam. Thank you. 

Mr. McCane. Mr. Frederick, did I understand your testimony a 
minute ago to say that Mr. Hoffa had been in Indianapolis looking for 
business contacts? Is that the term you used? 

Mr. Frepertck. No, you did not understand properly. 

Mr. McCasge. I think the record would show that. 

Mr. Frepertck. The record is wrong if that is the case. The ques- 
tion was asked what his interest was in being in Indianapolis at that 
time. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Frepericx. And I think that I answered the question by say- 
ing that these men who he had sent in as his ees“ were mak- 
ing business contacts, and by that I meant making calls on the truck- 
ing terminals to take care of the interests of the organization. 

fr. Smiru. I am still confused as to how your international oper- 
ates. If I were head of an International Teamsters Union I think I 
would be duty bound to say to you when I sent you down there, “I 
have sent so-and-so ahead of you down there in looking into this 
dispute.” 

N ow, were you notified that Hoffa had representatives down there 
in this dispute? 

Mr. Frepericrk. Yes, sir. I wasn’t officially, but I knew it. You see, 
I was general organizer for the State of Indiana, and, as such, I had 
that information. 

Mr. Smirn. From your international? 

Mr. Frepertck. Well, I might have obtained some of it from the 
international. I don’t recall that. 

Mr. Samiru. That is all. 

Mr. Horrman. Anyway, you went down there under what you 
thought was the regular procedure of the international, to assume this 
office. 

Mr. Frepertcr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And when you got there two fellows—I was not here 
all the time—two fellows threw you out, beating you up in the process? 
Is that right? 

Mr. Frepertck. There happened to be more than two fellows. 

Mr. Horrman. How many of them ganged up on you? 

Mr. Frepertck. There was an entire lobby full of men, truckdrivers 
and this particular outfit of the union. 

Mr. Horrman. About how many? 

Mr. Frepertck. I would say 30 or 40. They let me go through the 
first line so they would be sure I got inside. 

Mr. Horrman. What did they tell you in substance? Make it short. 

Mr. Frepertcx. They didn’t say anything. They started swinging. 
They didn’t say a word. They said, “You’re not wanted in here.” J 
think that probably was stated. 
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Mr. Horrman. And somebody grabbed you? 

Mr. Freperick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And passed you along? 

Mr. Freperick. I can’t emphasize that too strongly. 

Mr. Horrman. And, hand to hand, passed you out ? 

Mr. Freperick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And on the way out what physical harm did they 
do you? 

Mr. Freperick. I was thrown down the steps, and I had two very 
beautiful black eyes. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you have any limbs broken? 

Mr. Freperrck. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. They treated you comparatively gentle, then. 

Mr. Freperick. I think I was quite fortunate. 

Mr. Horrman. You do. Seriously, you got out of it pretty well, 
considering the situation. 

Mr. Freperick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What faction of the teamsters was in there and did 
this throwing out ? 

Mr. Frepertck. The opposition. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the opposition? Jim Jones or Bill Smith ? 

Mr. Frepertck. No, sir. I mentioned before that 

Mr. Horrman. I wasn’t here. I am sorry. 

Mr. Freperick. I mentioned before, and I think it is on the record, 
that a Mr. Kavner and Mr. San Soucie had built up this organization 
of stewards. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, but what particular branch of the teamsters did 
they belong to? 

Mr. Frepericx. Truck Drivers Union, Local 135. 

Mr. Horrman. You belonged to one faction, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Freperick. No, sir, 1 was a general organizer. I belonged to 
all factions of the teamsters. 

Mr. Horrman. You thought you did until you hit this one. 

Mr. Frepertcx. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And then you found there was another faction. Who 
controlled this faction that threw you out ¢ 

Mr. Frepertck. Who controlled the faction ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Who were the officers that were the head of 
that outfit? 

Mr. Frepertck. Well, as I stated also before, Thomas Flynn made 
the original appointment of Mr. Kavner as trustee. 

Mr. Horraanx. Who was Tom Flynn getting his orders from? 

Mr. Freperick. He was the executive assistant to Daniel Tobin, who 
was then general president. 

Mr. Horrman. Who was the man in charge of this area under Tobin 
other than Flynn? 

Mr. Freperick. On that, sir, there was no assignment of an organ- 
izer for the State of Indiana prior to my appointment. My appoint- 
ment—— 

Mr. Horrman. Did you say once when I was not here that Hoffa 
was the head of that outfit ? 

Mr. Frepertck. No, sir, I said that Hoffa had been requested to send 
some of his assistants in to—— 

Mr. Horrman. Clerical assistants 
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Mr. Frepericr. No, sir. 

Mr. HorrmMan. What kind of assistants? 

Mr. FrepertcK. Business representatives. 

Mr. Horrman. Organizers or business representatives ? 

Mr. FrepertcK. We call them business representatives. 

Mr. Horrman. Ts that sort of a strong-arm squad ? 

Mr. Frepvertck. No: T wouldn’t call it a strong-arm squad. 

Mr. Horrman. They had that function in this particular case, did 
they not, insofar as you were concerned ? 

Mr. Freperick. I wasn’t there, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. No: when they threw you out, T mean. 

Mr. Freperick. I didn’t see any office men at the time that I was 
manhandled. 

Mr. Horrman. What faction was it, if it wasn’t Hoffa’s faction? 

Mr. FrepvericK. Tt was San Soucie’s faction. 

Mr. Horrman. To whom did he owe allegiance? 

Mr. Frepertck. He owed allegiance to Kavner, and, going by se- 
quence. of course, to Flynn and Hoffa. 

Mr. Horrman. T noticed in the paper here—that was the reason 
for my questions—that Hoffa was president of one of these organiza- 
tions. the Michigan Conference of Teamsters. chairman of the Mid- 
Western Conference of Teamsters, with 11 States, and chairman of 
a 23-State organization, joint organization. Did he hold those offices 
and have jurisdiction in that territory ? 

Mr. Frepertck. T think so, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Snrrt. Ts that all? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Suirn. The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 2 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Surru. The committee will please come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF CLIFFORD W. FREDERICK, LA GRANGE, ILL.— 
Resumed 


Mr. Suir. You are the same Mr. Frederick that appeared here 
hefore the committee this morning? Ts that correct ? 

Mr. Frepertck. T am, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Just to clarify a couple of points in your testimony, 
Mr. Frederick, vou mentioned in your testimony a Mr. San Soucie, 
I believe, and a Mr. Kavner. ITs that correct? 

Mr Frenerick. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Who appointed Mr. San Soucie and Mr. Kavner to 
their positions in the union? 

Mr. Freperick. Mr. Hoffa. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. James R. Hoffa? 

Mr. Frenertcr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You mentioned in your testimony previously that 
you had been beaten up in Indianapolis: I believe that is correct? 

Mr. Frevertck. Yes. 
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Mr. McKenna. Did you recognize either of these persons among 
those who attacked you ¢ 

Mr. Frepertcx. I recognized Mr. San Soucie. 

Mr. McKenna, That is all I have. 

Mr. Horrman. That clears up the point I had in mind, too. 

Mr. Frevertcx. Am I dismissed ? 

Mr. Horrman. As far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Situ. Yes. 

Mr. Ciype Smiru. One more question. Are you still a» member of 
the teamsters union 

Mr. Freperick. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Call Mr. Arthur Hudson. 

Mr. Smiti. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony vou are about 
to give in the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help vou God ? 


Mr. Hupson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR F. HUDSON, CHICAGO, ILL., EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, CENTRAL STATES DRIVERS COUNCIL, ACCOMPANIED 
BY HIS COUNSEL, DAVID PREVIANT, GUARDIAN BUILDING, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Hudson ? 

Mr. Hupson. Arthur F. Hudson. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. Hupson. 1605 East 50th Street, Chicago, TI]. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your position ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. Executive secretary for the Central States Drivers 
Council. 

Mr. McKenna. Executive secretary, Central States Drivers Council. 

Mr. Hupson, And also executive secretary for the Central States 
Southeast, Southwest Areas Health and Welfare Fund. 

Mr. McKenna. You hold both positions ? 

Mr. Hupson. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. The Central States Drivers Council, is that a unit 
of a labor union ? 

Mr. Hvupson. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. Of what union? 

Mr. Hupson. They negotiate the highway drivers’ contract in 12 
States. 

Mr. McKenna. For 12 States? 

Mr. Hunson. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. It is then a unit of the teamsters international? Is 
that correct / 

Mr. Hunson. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. And you are an appointed official, are you, of the 
teamsters international ? 

Mr. Hunson. By the executive board of the council. 

Mr. McKenna. By the executive board of the council ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you been engaged in the labor movement for 
quite some time? 
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Mr. Hupson. Oh, 1933 with the teamsters. 

Mr. McKenna. You have been with the teamsters since 1933? 

Mr. Hupson. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first become connected with this wel- 
fare fund? 

Mr. Hupson. At its inception. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that? 

Mr. Hupson. November 16, 1949, when it was negotiated in our new 
contract. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you been responsible for the administration 
of the fund? 

Mr. Hupson. No. That is—— 

Mr. McKenna. You keep the records of the fund, do you? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. You keep the records and the internal administra- 
tion? Is that correct? 

Mr. Hupson. Correct. 

Mr. McKenna. In the internal administration of the fund you have, 
from time to time, the necessity of recourse to the insurance com- 
pany, do you, for information ? 

Mr. Hupson. I have never used it, if I ever had it. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, by 

Mr. Hupson. I run a separate and distinct office from the insurance 
company. 

r. McKenna. In connection with your operations do you from 
time to time want to learn, for example, what claims are pending and 
what claims are paid? 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You never do that? 

Mr. Hupnson. That is not my function. 

va McKenna. You never know whether such claims are paid or 
not 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you ever—— 

Mr. Hupson. Each month I get a report of the claims paid. 

Mr. McKenna. You get such a report? 

Mr. Hurson. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever had occasion to ask for additional 
information ? 

Mr. Hupson. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. You never have? 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. And you are satisfied that is all the information you 
need 

Mr. Hupson. My function is purely, I would call it a policing func- 
tion of seeing that the operator pays correctly into the fund. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever tried to get records from the Union 
Insurance Agency of Illinois which would tale you ascertain whether 
or not the statements they furnished you are correct statements? 

Mr. Hunson. I never asked them for any such statements. 

Mr. McKenna. You never had discussions with them on that 
matter ? 

Mr. Hupson. Not to my knowledge. 
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Mr. McKenna. What is the rate per man per month of the insurance 
coverage that the fund pays to the insurance agency / 

Mr. Hvupson. On the insured we pay $3.90, and on the dependent we 
pay $3.75. That makes a total of $7.65 for our coverage on the man 
who has a dependency coverage. We still have people in the fund 
who are not covered by dependency coverage. That is the $1 man. 

Mr. McKenna. How is this rate determined ? 

Mr. Hupson. Well, I had nothing to do with that. The trustees 
handle policy matters. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know how it was determined ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You had no part in those discussions ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you keep complete records of the amount of 
money collected by the fund and of the premiums paid by the fund? 

Mr. Hupson. Complete records. 

Mr. McKenna. You calculate the pan that are due to the 
Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. / 

Mr. Hupson. From actual count of reports. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you keep accurate records? 

Mr. Hvupson. We try to. We think they are accurate. 

Mr. McKenna. Has the fund recently paid back premiums on a 
decision that those premium payments were erroneously calculated ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us the circumstances of that. 

Mr. Hupson. Well, we had an andit, and I had nothing to do with the 
audit. It was brought in. And agreed to by the trustees. And the 
insurance company ‘had auditors, and we had auditors, and I didn’t 
discuss anything with the auditors. They went about their work and 

‘ame up with the figure, and it was put to the trustees, and a decision 
made, and we paid it. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you pay it? 

Mr. Hupson. Well, the same day we had the meeting. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that? 

Mr. Hupson. I think that was just here last week. 

Mr. McKenna. Last week ? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. How much did you pay? 

Mr. Hupson. Well, it was $249,000 and some. 

Mr. McKenna. $249,000. That was for what purpose? 

Mr. Hupson. Well, it was for A’s that had been miscounted, and 
terminations. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, on the allegation that the fund had 
miscalculated the premiums that it had paid to the Union Casualty 
Co.? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hupson. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. And, in your opinion, had they been miscalculated ? 

Mr. Hupson. There was—we notified the insurance company of the 
A’s, that there had been some A’s missed, and we paid a part on those 
A’s of $26,000. And the auditors came in before we had finished the 
calculation, so everything was turned over to the auditors. We had 
nothing to do with the auditors. 

Mr. McKenna. In your opinion, was the rest of that money due? 
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Mr. Hupson. I haven’t had time to check. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, you don’t know whether you kept 
your records accurately or not? 

Mr. Hupson. Well, I think they were kept accurately I do know 
of A’s that were miscalculated because of the people in the oflice not 
carrying out the rules that were laid down for them on A’s, 

Mr. McKenna. Going back into early 1950, were you then associated 
with the Central States Teamsters Council ? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. You were? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you present at the negotiations leading up to 
the establishment of the fund ? 

Mr. Hunson. I was present at those meetings purely as a spectator, 
at the request of the council; that is, prior to April of 1950 I was on 
the payroll, and still am, of the Central States Drivers Council. 

Mr. McKenna. And you still are in both positions? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes, but I draw no salary from the fund. 

Mr. Smirn. From what fund? 

Mr. Hupson. The Central States Southeast-Southwest Areas 
Health and Welfare Fund. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first hear that some money had to be 
paid out for additional premiums? 

Mr. Hupson. I don’t just know what you mean. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first understand that the trustees 
bs considering making payments for back premiums to Union 

asualty 

Mr. Hupson. Well, when they came in they notified us they wanted 
to audit the books, 

Mr. McKenna. When was that? 

Mr. Hvupson. Well, they started the 4th of August, and I think 
they gave us a week in which—they notified us and gave us a week’s 
time, I think. They have a right to audit the books, but it is at our 
convenience. It so states in the trust agreement. So they notified us 
they were coming in to audit the books, and they started on it the 
4th of Angust. 

Mr. McKenna. And it was then determined—they then determined 
that you owed them this additional money ? 

Mr. Hvunson. At the end of the audit it was then determined. 

Mr. McKenna. Did they discuss the facts with you? 

Mr. Hvupson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You had no discussion with anybody connected with 
the insurance company ? 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. During the course of the audit you had no discus- 
sions with anybody connected with the insurance company at that 
time? 

Mr. Hunson. No. The audit was set up, the insurance company 
sent in their auditors, and the trustees sent in theirs, and it was turned 
over to the auditors. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you talk with Mr. Kosman at that time? 

Mr. Hunson. I have talked with Mr, Kosman and Kunis. 

Mr. McKenna. About this audit? 

Mr. Hupson. Not necessarily. 
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Mr. McKenna. Did you about this audit? 

Mr. Hupson. In what respect? 

Mr. McKenna. Did you talk to Mr, Kosman about this audit that 
you were talking about? 

Mr. Hupson. I had conversations with Kosman, but I wouldn’t say 
it related to the audit. 

Mr. McKenna. What did it relate to? 

Mr. Hupson. The method of the way we had computed 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hudson, since you talked with the investigators 
for this committee has anybody warned you not to tell the truth before 
this committee? Now tell us. 

Mr. Hupson. Let me tell you something. I came in here to tell the 
truth, and I took an oath, and I want to inform you that if you think 
you can force me to tell anything other than the truth by shouting 
or hollering you might as well dismiss me. 

Mr. Horrman. Nobody wants you to tell anything but the truth. 

Mr. McKenna. You told the investigators for this committee one 
thing and you are telling us another story now. Will you tell us why 
that difference ? 

Mr. Hupson. I was what? 

Mr. McKenna. You told the investigators for this committee one 
story, and you are telling the committee another story now. Now, will 
you tell us the reason for the difference in your story? 

Mr. Hunson. There is no reason. 

Mr. Horrman. What did he tell the investigators? 

Mr. Hupson. No one has said a word to me about coming in here. 

Mr. Horrman. What did he tell the investigators? 

Mr. Hupson. I talked to Kosman, yes. I talked to Kosman, and I 
talked to Kunis, but it wasn’t about the audit. I had nothing to do 
with the audit. The auditors did what they were sent in there to do, 
regardless of what I said or did. I answered questions that the audi- 
tors asked me. 

Mr. McKenna. I suggest that the witness be dismissed and held 
over until Friday. 

Mr. Hupson. That is perfectly all right with me. 

Mr. Previant. I am sorry to interrupt. I am counsel for this wit- 
ness. Is that supposed to be punishment? 

Mr. Horrman. I object to that remark. He hasn't any business 
getting in here. Nobody is punishing anybody. 

Mr. Previant. Just a minute. Mr. Chairman, may I make an ob- 
jection for the record, please? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Previant. I object to the procedure of this committee, that be- 
cause it cannot get the answers it thinks it is entitled to, to say they 
will hold the witness over until Friday as a form of punishment, and 
it is only that. And I want that objection to show on the record. 

Mr. Smirn. Has any order been made for him to be held over? 

Mr. Previant. I am objecting to the request that he be held over. 

Mr. McKenna. Where is the implication in that that there is any 
form of punishment, Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Previant. The way and the manner you have done it, and the 

yay it was suggested. 

Mr. McKenna. If this witness is telling us, and assuming that he 
is telling us a different story now than he told the investigators, there 
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is every reason in the world why this committee should hold him over 
until we have reconciled those stories. 

Mr. Previanr. That is not a basis. You can confront him with the 
statements now to find out whether he is not telling the same story. 
There is no reason to hold him until Friday. 

Mr. McKenna. It is the prerogative of the committee to present 
the information tomorrow. 

Mr. Previant. I assume the committee will act fairly. I say it is 
unfair to do it on the basis you have stated. 

Mr. Horrman. Nobody is asking for any criticism of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Prevranr. I have a right to make my objections to the com- 
mittee on the record. 

Mr. Horrman. Sit down. You do not have any right. 

Mr. Previant. I have a right to be treated with respect here. Your 
position does not give you any right to treat me with disrespect. 

Mr. Horrman. You haven’t any right in here to begin with. 

Mr. Previant. I am sure nothing I said was disrespectful. I made 
a statement on the record, an objection, in the protection of my client’s 
interest. 

Mr. Horrman. Accusing everybody of unfairness and that we are 
trying to punish somebody. Maybe it will do him good. 

Mr. Previan'r. You made a statement yesterday you would hold 
aman 3 days because he wouldn't give the answer you want. 

Mr. Horrman. That wasn’t true. 

Mr. Previant. I will stand on the record, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Smiru. Ask him what was said to the committee. 

Mr. Horrman. The trouble is with you fellows you think we can call 
witnesses when you get ready and excuse them when you get ready. 

Mr. Previant. I am not objecting to that. I am objecting to pun- 
ishing a witness by holding him over. 

Mr. Horrman. This is no punishment. It might save him from 
going to jail for perjury. 

Mr. Previant. We will take care of that when it arises, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, you will. 

Mr. Smiru. Go ahead. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Lanprum. I would like to ask one or two questions of the wit- 
ness before he is dismissed. 

Mr. Smitu. Very well. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Hudson, I would like to direct 2 or 3 questions 
for you to answer, please, sir, if you can. I noticed in your answers 
to inquiries propounded by Mr. McKenna that one of your chief func- 
tions is that of seeing that the employers pay the proper amount into 
this fund. 

Mr. Hunson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, the function of your office that I am talking 
about now, you and your office, does that extend into the Southeast 
and the Southwest drivers-employers also? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes, it is one union. 

Mr. Lanprum. So your office, it is your responsibility to see that 
a driver, or, rather, an employer in the Southeast pays the proper 
amount into the fund for the number of drivers which he has? That is 
one of your functions? 
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Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do those employers in the Southeast or the South- 
west pay on all of their drivers irrespective of union membership ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. I would have no way of knowing that. I get a report 
form with X number of names and weeks’ pay for them. 

Mr. Lanprvum. Is that report which you receive supposed to reflect 
the total number of employee drivers which that employer has / 

Mr. Hupson. That is what I take for granted, yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then it does show that? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. And he will head the top of the column pro- 
vided for the local union who the men belong to. 

Mr. Lanprum. You are not informed as to whether an employer 
may not pay into the fund for a driver who does not carry a union 
membership / 

Mr. Hupson. We have nonunion people in our health and welfare. 

Mr. Lanprum. You do have? 

Mr. Hupson. Oh, yes. That same operator can insure himself and 
family and his office people and nonunion people because he has a con- 
tract with us in some form or other for highway men or 

Mr. Lanprum. That is irrespective of union membership ? 

Mr. Hupson. That is right. We have what we call nonunit—we 
don’t call them nonunion—we say nonunit employees, and he so heads 
his report. Instead of putting down the local union number he wil! 
say “nonunit,” and we know that is his oflice force or his mechanics or 
dock men or something like that. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do those people draw from the fund in the same 
proportion as 

Mr. Hupson. The same benefits, identical. There is only one bene- 
fit. They pay the same and they receive the same treatment. 

Mr. Smirn. I am confused as to how you have made a mistake on 
this age proposition. It seems to me that the first thing you would 
get after you got a man’s name was his age. 

Mr. Hupson. Age? I didn’t say anything about age. Our age 
limit is 43. 

Mr. Suiru. Why this $249,000 ? 

Mr. Hupson. Oh, you are misconstruing A, the letter A with age. 
Instead of using A you could use E, eligibility. It stands for eligi- 
bility in the insurance setup. Our contract has a 30-day proba- 
tionary period in it. A man—the i a does not remit on a man 
for the first 30 days. That is the probationary provision in the con- 
tract. During that probationary period that employer may dis- 
charge that employee. But if he keeps him 31 days he goes on the 
seniority list. The 31st day he becomes eligible for the insurance. 
On the 31st day that man isan A man. Now do you follow me? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hupson. Or we could use the letter E, eligible for the benefits 
of the insurance. 

Mr. Surrnu. And when you get in these reports from the employer 
do they send in these employees’ names as soon as they are hired, and 
then you have to check to see if they work 31 days? 

Mr. Hupson. No, the employer puts him on the report form the 
first day he is eligible, so if he was reporting, say, for the month of 
November or October, I would receive the October reports in No- 
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vember and it would say, “John Jones, A,” and the date he was A‘d, 
just like he would say John Jones and the date he was terminated 
or severed his employment. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then why should there be any miscalculation ? 

Mr. Smrru. That is what I cannot get. 

Mr. Hupson. It depends on what year you are talking about, and 
you would have to apply the rules to that particular year. Up to 
April 1, 1953, we had what was known as the 29-day man. Now, the 
man would work 30 days’ probation. The 31st day he would go on 
the seniority list. The 29th day I would insure him. If that 29th 
day fell within a month I would pay the full month on that man. 
If it fell in the next month I wouldn’t pay it on the prior month 
but in the month in which the 29th day fell. For example, if a man 
was hired February 1, was eligible February 1, being there are 28 
days in February, that man wouldn’t get coverage until March 1. 
The 29th day fell in March. Being that there was no prorated pre- 
mium we paid the full month on the man even though the 29th day 
fell on the last day of the month. 

Mr. Smirn. Now you are talking about—— 

Mr. Hupson. The A man. 

Mr. Smiru. The A man, and when you say 29 days that means 
he has been working the previous month of January. 

Mr. Hopson. The 29th day actually means the 59th day of employ- 
ment with that employer. Thirty of those days are probationary. 

Mr. Lanprum. So, as a matter of fact, he does not get insured on 
his 31st day. It is after he gets 59 days in before he gets insured ? 
Ts that right? 

Mr. Hupson. 29th day, right. 

Mr. Lanprum. 29 after the 30. 

Mr. Hupson. The 59th day of his employment. 

Mr. Lanprum. What you have been telling us about him getting 
insured as soon as he has worked 30 days is not so. 

Mr. Hupson. Well, I will explain it a different way then. On the 
31st day the employer is responsible to remit insurance on that man. 

Mr. Lanprum. I see. 

Mr. Henson. The employer, after the man—the 31st day he remits 
at the end of that period for that man. So if he remitted for that 
man, say, under the 29-day period—our periods run 4 weeks; every 4 
weeks is an insurance period. So we got 4 times, we got 28, we got 4 
weeks’ pay, the 29th day the man became insured. Since April 1, 
1953. that same man must serve the same waiting period as a group, 
which is two full calendar months. 

Mr. Lanprum. That sounds like a typical government bureaucrat 
to me. 

Mr. Hunpson. It is very simple, if you would go to the records and 
look at them. 

Mr. Smiru. But we do not have the records. 

Now, what about the employer? Does the employer pay full 12 
months, so to speak, pay his premiums for 12 months, but only actually 
has insurance for 11? 

Mr. Hupson. Well, he would have 12 months’ insurance, but T must 
give the first month before I can buy insurance. In other words, the 
man must work a full month before the employer puts him on the 
report and sends in the money. 
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Mr. Suirn. There is only 11 months’ casualty risk and 12 months’ 
premiums? Is that right? 

Mr. Hupson. I would say there is 12 months’ risk. I pay the first 
of the month, and the employer pays me after the month is ended, 
after the man has put in his period. 

Mr. Smirn. But if anything happened to that man he would not 
get any benetits. 

Mr. Hupson. Not in the first 58 days. He isn’t insured yet. 

Mr. Smiru. But he has been theoretically having money taken out 
of his paycheck ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. No; they don’t take it out of the paycheck. 

Mr. Smiru. I know, but in theory that is what it is. It is from 
his take-home pay. Maybe it is fringe benefits. I just cannot under- 
stand. It looks to me like you are getting 12 months’ premiums and 
only 11 months’ protection. 

Mr. Hupson. Well, I didn’t work it out; the trustees worked it out, 
and all I do is follow their instructions. 

Mr. Smiru. I know. I understand that. 

Mr. Hupson. And how it was arrived at—— 

Mr. Smiru. I am trying to get it cleared up. 

Mr. Hupson. And as to how it was arrived at I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Smiru. Does it not seem reasonable and logical that from your 
explanation here that is what is happening ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. That, I believe, should be answered by the trustees, 
not me. [only carry out orders. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all I have. 

Mr. Lanprum. If A employer sends in the name of John Jones 
as having been employed by him for the previous 31 days or 30 days 
he pays you the premium required for that man’s insurance when he 
sends in that name at the end of the 30-day period‘ Is that right 4 
T mean, he is charged with the responsibility of paying it whether he 
does or not. 

Mr. Hupson. After the man has worked the probationary period— 
now, the 30 days you are referring to is the 30 days beyond the pro- 
bationary period. 

Mr. Lanprum. No. I am talking about—— 

Mr. Hupson. The first 30 days. 

Mr. Lanprum. As soon as he serves his probationary period, the 
employer is subject to a levy of that man’s insurance premium. 

Mr. Hupson. They don’t pay for the probationary period 

Mr. Lanprum. I did say for it. As soon as he has served it the 
employer becomes subject to that levy, if a man continues on his 
payroll. 

Mr. Hupson. The first 50 days the employer does not pay for. 

Mr. Lanprum. Does he pay the second 30 days ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. Right. 

Mr. Lanprum. All right. But the employee is not covered until 
the end of 59 days? Isn't that the situation ? 

Mr. Hupson. Under the 1952 ruling; yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Under any ruling, is that the situation / 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Hoffman ? 
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Mr. Horrman. As executive secretary of the Central States Drivers 
Council and the welfare fund, do you know if an effort was made by 
Casualty to collect additional premiums they claimed were due ? 

Mr. Hupson. Do I know of their effort ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hupson. All I knew was when I was notified they were going to 
audit the books. I didn’t know what they were going to find. 

Mr. Horrman. I did not ask you about that part. Listen, please, 
because I do not want to extend it any longer than I have to. 

Did you know that Union C asualty cl: aimed that the fund owed them 
additional premiums in the amount of approximately $300,000 ? 

Mr. Hupson. I did not know that. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t vou know of such a claim ? 

Mr. Hupson. Not until the auditors came in. 

Mr. Horrman. When the auditors came in what did they tell you 
about that 

Mr. Hupson. They didn’t tell me nothing. For 6 weeks the audi- 
tors sat there and I didn’t even know what they were trying to find. 
Please believe me; I am telling the truth. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t have to keep repeating that. T assume you 
are telling the truth, of course. And the first you knew, then, about 
the $300,00 extra premium payments that Casualty was claiming was 
when 

Mr. Hupson. It was rumored around what they were looking for. 

Mr. Horrman. Was the sum of $300,000 mentioned ? 

Mr. Hupson. I believe it was. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, now, when did you first hear that, and from 
whom ? 

Mr. Hupson. I think from Mr. Galfield. I said to Galfield, “What 
is this leading up to?” Regardless of whether I talked to Galfield, 
Kosman, or anybody, it had no bearing on the audit, but I said to Mr. 
Galfield after he had been there for about 6 weeks and he didn’t know 
what they were doing, their method of accounting. 

Mr. Horraan. Who is he? 

Mr. Hupson. Mr. Galfield is our auditor, Seidman & Seidman. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the result of that conversation with him ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. T asked him, “What are they looking for here?” And 
he said, “I don’t know. It seems to me they want to find about 
$300,000.” 

I said, “On what?” 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hvupson. That is all that was said. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, then, he told you—what was it ? 

P Mr. Hupson. He didn’t know how they were going to go about to 
nd it. 

Mr. Horrman. No; I don’t care how they went about to find it. 
What did he think that they wanted $300,000 for ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. He didn’t tell me. We didn’t discuss it. Neither one 
of us knew. 

Mr. Horrman. Hadn't he learned by that time what they claimed the 
money was due him for? 

Mr. a pson. No. Hedidn’t tell me, and he admitted he didn’t know 
uimself. 
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Mr. Horrman. All they were looking for was to get $300,000 out of 
this fund, so far as you know ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. Well, I didn’t know that amount until Galfield told me. 

Me. Horrman. Yes, I know; but after he told vou then you knew 
they were looking for $300,000. Then didn’t you, along in there some- 
where, learn what the reason was as to why they wanted $300,000 4 

Mr. Hupson. No. At one time again there was a discussion, some- 
thing about a suit between Union Casualty and United States Life, 
and I don’t know anything about that, but that was mentioned, some- 
thing about United States Life and Union Casualty. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hupson. And the only statement I made then, well, I said I 
thought we were doing business with Union Casualty & Life Insur- 
ance Co, 

Mr. Horrman. Did anybody intimate that you were short on your 
premium payments in that amount to Union Casualty / 

Mr. Hupson. Not to me they didn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not hear them tell anybody else that / 

Mr. Hupson. No, I didn't. 

Mr. HorrMan. So you sat there for 6 weeks and finally learned that 
Union Casualty wanted $300,000, and you never learned what it was 
for ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And you weren't interested in knowing? 

Mr. Hupson. May I explain how this audit was conducted ? 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t care anything about that part of it, 

Mr. Hupson. I mean to show—I didn’t sit there. 1 was in my own 
office. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hupson. And the trustees had a room by themselves, and 
all I—— 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. You as secretary of that organiza- 
tion which had this money, you knew that these auditors were looking 
for $300,000 which they were going to take out of this fund in the 
organization where you were secretary. Do you say you were not in- 
terested in what they wanted it for or the reason it was based on ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. It was out of my hands. It was in the hands of the 
auditors, 

Mr. Horrman. And you did not inquire at all? 

Mr. Hupson. No, because if I had they would not have answered 
me anyway. 

Mr. Horrman. Were you a policyholder in the fund ? 

Mr. Hupson. Sir? 

Mr. Horrman. Did you have any interest in the fund yourself ? 

Mr. Hupson. No. What interest-— 

Mr. Horrman. Would you get any benefits from it, I mean as one 
of the insured? 

Mr. Hupson. No. I am carried; the company carries me insured 
in it. 

Mr. Horrman. In this very fund? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And you were not enough interested in that fund, 
although you had a personal interest in it, to inquire as to the reason 
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for which the fund should be depleted by $300,000 to benefit Union 
Casualty? 

Mr. Hupson. Well. I can’t make it any plainer than I have. Those 
trustees—or those auditors weren't to ask me, or I weren't to ask them 
anything except when they requested records. I told them where they 
were. I didn’t even eet the records for them. 

Mr. Horrman. Who urged that the money be paid to Casualty out 
of the fund, if anyone? 

Mr. Hupson. Who what? 

Mr. Horrman. Who urged that the payments be made? 

Mr. Hunson. No one that I know of. I didn’t pay it until the trus- 
tees agreed to it, and all I do is carry out their instructions. I didn’t 
hear anybody urge anything. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not hear anyone around the place, no one 
at all 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. You don’t know what I am going 
to ask. Make any statement as to whether it should or should not 
be paid, that $300,000 ? 

Mr. Hupson. Well, I don’t know if anybody else outside of me knew 
anything about $300,000, and I got my information from Mr. Galfield, 
and it was never discussed, only between Galfield and me. The rec- 
ords have to speak for themselves, and the records were turned over 
to the auditor. 

Mr. Grauam. Mr. Hudson, do you attend all trustees’ meetings? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. Granam. Who keeps the minutes? 

Mr. Hupson. We take them on the stenotype, Miss Grise. 

Mr. Granam. Who is responsible for the minutes? Who is respon- 
sible for the minute book? 

Mr. Hupson. I am. 

Mr. Grauam. Therefore, all that transpired in the meetings of 
the trustees would be in your knowledge? 

Mr. Hupson. Everything that is on record. 

Mr. Horrman. You heard it if it wasn’t on the record, if they were 
talking about it you heard it, didn’t you? 

Mr. Hupson. I suppose I did. 

Mr. Horrman. You know you did, don’t you? 

Mr. Hunpson. Al] right. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t vou hear any discussion among the trustees 
as to whether they should pay or should not pay $300,000 to Casualty ? 

Mr. Hupson. I never heard the trustees discuss $300,000 at any 
time. 

Mr. Horrman. Or any other sum? 

Mr. Hupson. T never heard anything until our last meeting when 
the audit was finally turned over to us. 

Mr. Horrman. How many meetings did the trustees have from 
the time the auditors came there until they finally ended up? 

Mr. Hupson. The last meeting I think is the only meeting we had. 

Mr. Horrman. Just one? 

Mr. Hupson. That is all, after the audit was presented to them. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Nobody seemed to have any interest in whether that 
$300,000 should be paid out of the fund or whether it should not? Is 
that right? Insofar as you know, nobody talked about it? 
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Mr. Hupson. That is right. And the sum 300 was only mentioned 
to me by Galfield, and I don’t think anybody else knew anything 
about it. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you know that Mr. Hoffa, James R. Hoffa, 
urged that sum be paid? 

Mr. Hupson. Not in my presence. 

Mr. Horrman. And did you not tell one of our investigators—— 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. That he made such a statement ? 

Mr. Hupson. $300,000, no. 

Mr. Horrman. Nothing of that kind? 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. $300,000 or any other amount? 

Mr. Hupson. No. ' 

Mr. Horrman. Did you tell any one of our investigators that 
Hoffa had urged that any sum be paid out of that sum to Union 
Casualty on this premium matter ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Nothing at all? 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. You never discussed any conversation with Mr. 
Hoffa about it / 

Mr. Hupson. No, I never discussed anything about the-—— 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know our investigators, some of them—— 

Mr. Hupson. I have met Mr. Battle and Mr. Condon. 

Mr. Horrman. You talked with them, did you? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you talk with Mr. Battle about ? 

Mr. Hupson. There was numerous things. 

Mr. Horrman. Tell us what you talked with him about on that 
$300,000, that fund. 

Mr. Hupson. I told him what Galfield told me, that is all. 

Mr. Horrman. What was that you told him? 

Mr. Hupson. That Galfield had informed me they were looking for 
$300,000 on the A cards, and there is 17 drawers of A’s. 

Mr. Horrman. Who authorized the audit? 

Mr. Hupson. The trustees. 

Mr. Horrman. You knew it, didn’t you’ And they made the 
authorization 

Mr. Hupson. I knew what? 

Mr. Horrman. That the authorization to employ auditors had been 
made. 

Mr. Hupson. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, you were secretary of the meeting. 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You knew all about that. 

Mr. Hupson. And when they requested —— 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. What did the trustees authorize the 
audit for? What was the purpose of it as disclosed by the trustees? 

Mr. Hupson. The trustees didn’t authorize the audit; the request 
came from Union Casualty to audit the books, and I brought it to the 
attention of the trustees, and the trustees said while the audit is going 
on to have our auditor in there with them, and between the two groups 
of auditors they went over he records and books. 
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Mr. Horrman. When this request from Union Casualty to audit the 
books came in what reason, if any, was given to have the audit 

Mr. Hupson. Well, I naturally thought it was an audit as contained 
in—it is the first audit that has ever been made of the fund since its 
inception. In the trust agreement they have a right to audit the books 
every year. 

Mr. Horrman. [am not asking you about that. 

Mr. Hupson. [thought it was the normal audit. 

Mr. Horrman. I am not asking you about that. I am asking you 
what reasons, if any, were given for the making of this audit. 

Mr. Hupson. The first audit of the fund. 

Mr. Horrman. What ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. The first audit of the fund. There wasn’t any reason 
given, 

Mr. Horrman. No reason at all? 

Mr. Hupson. No. | 

Mr. Horrman. They just came in and said, “We want the audit’? 

Mr. Hupson. As required in the trust agreement. | 

Mr. Horrman. You did not tell Mr. Battle, one of our investiga- 
tors, the gentleman who sat here a moment ago, vou did not tell him 
anything about the reasons that were given to the trustees for the 
requesting of the audit ¢ 

Mr. Ilupson. Well, we notified the Union Casualty that there had 
been a miscount in the A’s, and we paid $26,000 on them, and we were 
going to proceed and recheck all the A’s, and before we got started on 
it they requested an audit. So, being that they were going to audit we 
did nothing more about the A’s, and we said, “All right, as long as 
you are going to audit, you know about the A’s in January, you audit 
those A’s.” 

Mr. Horrman. What did you tell Mr. Battle / 

Mr. Hupson. couldn't have told him 

Mr. Horrman. That is what I asked you, about your talk with Mr. 
Battle, about the reason for this audit. 

Mr. Hupson. I couldn't have told him anything different. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you tell him what you just recited here ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. Tam sure I did. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn't you also tell him about the attitude of Mr. 
Hoffa? 

Mr. Hupson. [I don’t think IT mentioned Mr. Hoffa. 

Mr. Horeman. Think hard. You said you don’t think you did. 
Take another think about it. 

Mr. Hupson. I know I didn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. You know you did not mention Mr. Hoffa’s name 
to Mr. Battle ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. I am positive I didn’t in that connection with the 
auditors. 

Mr. Horrman. In connection with the audit, any aspect of the 
audit ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. No, Iam sure I didn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. What, if any, conversation did you have with Mr. 
Battle with reference to any additional funds or any additional amount 
from the fund being paid to the Union Casualty ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. Oh, I can’t recall. 
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Mr. Horrman. You had some conversation with him, didn’t you? 

Mr. Hupson. I had quite a bit of conversation with him. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure. He was there about how many hours talking 
to age 

Mr. Hupson. Where ? 

Mr. Horrman. Never mind where he was. 
when you talked. 

Mr. Hupson. Well, I just can’t recall. 

Mr. Horrman. It was just a week or two ago, wasn’t it, that he was 
down there 

Mr. Heupson. I made no notes of what I said. 

Mr. Horrman. I say, a week or two ago you had a conversation 
with Mr. Battle about this audit and about this claim for refund of 
$300,000. Didn’t you? 

Mr. Hupson. Oh, about that, or later. 

Mr. Horrman. About how long did you talk with him? 

Mr. Hupson. I don’t know. He came to my home one night. 

Mr. Horrman. Give us a guess. 

Mr. Hupson. He came to my home one night and visited. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure. He was friendly? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. There was no trouble? 

Mr. Hupson. That is right. And I didn’t put dewn everything I 
said to him. 

Mr. Horrman. He was a gentleman, and so were you, and you had 
a nice visit? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. Well 

Mr. Horrman. And you unburdened yourself about that $300,000 
claim; didn’t you? 

Mr. Hupson. Oh, perhaps I did, perhaps I did. TI don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. What did you tell him about it? Who was 
urging payment of it? 

Mr. Hupson. I just can’t remember what I said. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t you tell him, in substance, that Mr. Hoffa 
was urging that fund be paid to Union Casualty? 

Mr. Hupson. No, I did not. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Hupson. No, I didn’t mention Hoffa’s name because Hoffa 
never at any time urged that, to my knowledge. be paid. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not talk about Mr. Hoffa either? 

Mr. Hupson. We may have, but not about the audit. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the line of your conversation about Hoffa? 

Mr. Hupson. I don’t know. I can’t remember. 

Mr. HorrmMan. You cannot remember that. 

Mr. Hupson. No. It was just conversation; that is all, watching 


Wherever you were 


Mr. Horrman. Well, Hoffa did demand an immediate trustees’ 
meeting, didn’t he? 

Mr. Hupson. He wanted a meeting, yes. He requested a meeting. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. James R. Hoffa. So that this fund of $300,000 
could be passed upon and paid; didn’t he? 

Mr. Hupson. He didn’t tell me what he wanted the meeting for. 


He merely asked, requested for a meeting, and I so notified—a special 
meeting. 
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Mr. Horrman. A special meeting, sure. 

Mr. Hupson. And I so notified the trustees. 

Mr. Horrman. In writing? 

Mr. Hupson. And I can prove it by what went on the agenda, that 
a special meeting was called at the request of J. R. Hoffa, and he didn’t 
or no one else told me what the special meeting was about, and the 
agenda will prove it. 

Mr. Horrman. And you did not know ?¢ 

Mr. Hupson. No, I didn’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. But you did tell Mr. Battle that Hoffa had asked for 
a special meeting of the trustees; didn’t you 

Mr. Hupson. Iam telling you now, right now. 

Mr. Horrman. You told Mr. Battle, too; didn’t you? 

Mr. Hupson. That is right. | 

Mr. Horrman. A moment ago you told me you did not talk with 
Battle about Hoffa at all. What is the matter / 

Mr. Hupson. I said about the $300,000. Don’t be putting words in 
my mouth. Idon’t care what committee this is. I said I didn’t deny 
talking about Hoffa, but I did deny saying anything about $300,000 
in connection with J. R. Hoffa. 

Mr. Horrman. Or any other sum, you said. 

Mr. Hupsonx, Or any other sum, you bet, because I myself didn’t 
know. 

Mr. Horeman. You claim now you didn’t know 

Mr. Hupson. I myself didn’t know what that sum was until Miller 
Mandel’s report was turned over. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure, you wouldn't, and nobody would have known 
until the auditors made the audit. 

Mr. Hupson. And I didn’t get Seidman’s report until the trustees’ 
meeting was in session. 

Mr. Horrman. All the time you did know that Union Casualty 
claimed there was a sum of money due out of the fund to them. 

Mr. Hupson. We knew there was A’s owing to them. We told 
them and paid $26,000 on part of them. 

Mr. Horrman. And you knew they were claiming more. 

Mr. Hupson. They were entitled to more A’s. 

Mr. Hforrman. They were. 

Mr. Hupson. Yes, sir, because we told them of that fact. 

Mr. Horrman. All of this attitude of yours, that you did not know 
what it was all about, and what the trustees were trying to do, or any 
reasons for this demand, that just does not make sense any more; 
does it ? 

Mr. Hupson. We notified the insurance company they were entitled 
to A’s and I can prove it. We paid them $26,000 on those A’s, 

Mr. Horrman. I know. You said that three times already. 

Mr. Hupson. Well, all right. Then don’t you be putting stuff in 
my mouth, 

Mr. Horrman. What did vou say? Don’t be put—— 

Mr. Hupson. Don’t be putting words in my mouth. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not want to. You are fluent enough. I am 
not worried about that. I want to be courteous to vou. 

Did you have any difficulty in getting any records from the Union 
Insurance Co., Union Casualty Co. ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. I never asked them for any. 
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Mr. Horrman. You never asked them for any ? 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t you tell Mr. Battle that you had a lot of 
difficulty 

Mr. Hupson. What records? What kind of records are you talk- 
ing about ? 

Mr. Horrman. In getting records 

Mr. Hupson. What kind of records are you talking about? 

Mr. Horrman. Union Insurance Agency and Union Casualty Co. 

Mr. Hvupson. What kind of records? 

Mr. Horrman. Any kind of records. Didn't you? 

Mr. Hupson. No, I didn't. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not talk with him about records at all that 
you wanted from those two companies ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. But you did tell him that you were unable to deter- 
mine from the records in your possession whether or not the state- 
ments furnished you by the Union Casualty were accurate; did you 
not ? 

Mr. Hupson. I can make that statement today. 

Mr. Horrman. And you told that to Mr. Battle, too, didn’t you? 

Mr. Hupson. That when I 

Mr. Horrman. You made that statement to Mr. Battle, didn’t you? 

Mr. Hupson. I don’t know if I did or not. If he said I did, O. K. 

Mr. Horrman. What is your best recollection ? 

Mr. Hupson. If he said I did, he wouldn't tell a lie. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t think he would, anyway. 

Mr. Hupson. Put it down that way. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Suppose he says you told him Hoffa wanted that 
trustees’ meeting so that that claim of $300,000 would be paid? 

Mr. Hupson. I will deny that. 

Mr. Horrman. You will deny that? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes, because I don’t think that $300,000 was ever men- 
tioned to anybody. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Situ. I want to ask a question. 

Mr. Hudson, this $300,000 sum has been paid ? 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. Smirn. Was it $249,000? 

Mr. Hupson. The andit turned out to be $249,000. 

Mr. Smiru. And that is what the trustees have ordered you to pay ? 

Mr. Hupson. It has been paid. 

Mr. What? 

Mr. Hupson. Its paid. 

Mr. Smirn. Where did that money come from? 

Mr. Hupson. Well, as TI say, we admit there is a deficit in the A’s 
in the method of our counting the A’s because of certain employes 
not adhering strictly to the rules. 

Mr. Smirn. What I am getting at, did you have to go back to the 
employers and make them reimburse your fund? 

Mr. Hupson. Oh, my; No. 

Mr. Smirn. Then the employers’ records weren’t correct. You had 
no place to get the $249,000 except from your own funds, money that 
you had already collected ? 
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Mr. Hupson. That is right. 

Mr. Saarn. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna? 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hudson, do you know how much in commis- 
sions has been paid on the Central States fund insurance since its in- 
ception 

Mr. Hupson. No. T would have to—— 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Hupson. No. That isn’t my function. 

Mr. McKenna. Nobody has ever told vou about that? 

Mr. Hupson. Well, I know there are 1714 percent, and there is 8214 
left for claims, but the total amount—— 

Mr. McKenna. The 1714 percent is the retention figure only. Do 
you know what commissions have been paid in connection with that 
insurance ? 

Mr. Hupson. No. How would T know that? 

Mr. McKenna. You have never been in on any of those discussions ? 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Suiru. Are there any further questions? 

That is all, Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. Hupson. Thank you. Am I to stay in town or may I go back? 

Mr. Sairu. You are relieved. 

Mr. McKenna. Call Mr. Paul Dorfman. 

Mr. Surri. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about 
to give in the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL DORFMAN, CHICAGO, ILL., SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, LOCAL 20467, WASTE MATERIAL HANDLERS’ UNION, 
CHICAGO, ILL., ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, STANFORD 
CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, what is your full name and address? 

Mr. Dorrman. Paul J. Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. Paul J. Dorfman. 

Mr. Paci DorrmMan. 7347 North Sheridan Road, Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. That is D-o-r-f-m-a-n? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. D-o-r-f-m-a-n. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. Secretary-treaurer, Waste Material Handlers’ 
Union. 

Mr. McKenna. Located in Chicago? 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any other positions? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You are here in response to a subpena? 

Mr. Pavt Dorrman. That is right. I heard they were looking for 
me, so I came here, and here I am. 

Mr. Crrnron. May the record show that the witness Dorfman came 
to Detroit without the service of the subpena, and has remained in the 
hallway subject to the committee’s pleasure, and as we were about to 
enter the room the United States marshal served us with a subpena. 
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Mr. McKenna. Do you have a copy of the subpena with you, Mr. 
Dorfman ? 

Mr. Curnron. He just got it. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I haven’t even had a chance to read it. 

Mr. McKenna. May this be identified as Paul Dorfman exhibit 
No. 1, and may it be introduced in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smiru. It will be admitted. 

(The subpena referred to was marked “Paul Dorfman Exhibit No. 
1” for identification. The entire document is available for reference 
fete” in the permanent files of the Committee on Education and 

r. 
Mr. McKenna. The subpena reads: 


To United States Marshal or Other Authorized Agent: 

You are hereby commanded to summon Paul Dorfman * * * and to bring 
with him copies of all his personal income-tax returns to the United States 
for the years 1948 through 1952, inclusive. 

Have you produced those returns / 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your reason, Mr. Dorfman, for not pro- 
ducing those returns ? 

Mr. Pau. Dorrman. I didn’t know they wanted anything. All I 
know, they wanted me, and so I came here. Here I am. 

Mr. Smirn. How did you find out that they wanted you ¢ 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. It is in the papers. 

Mr. Smirn. When did you first read about it that they wanted 
you in the papers ? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Last week, some day last week. 

Mr. Surry. And all during last week were you at your usual abode 
or residence ? 

Mr. Paun Dorrman. I beg pardon, sir? 

Mr. Smrru. Were you living at your usual abode or staying at 
your usual abode or in your office all last week ? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. No, sir; I was not in my office. 

Mr. Smirnu. Were you in Chicago? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Yes; I was in Chicago and I was in Michigan. 

Mr. Smrru. Where were you in Chicago? 

Mr. Pau DorrmMan. My home. 

Mr. Smiru. All the time? 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. I slept there at night when I came home. 

Mr. Suiru. All right, Mr. McKenna. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you at your residence on Tuesday, November 
17, Mr. Dorfman? 

Mr. Paut DorrmMan. No; I was not. 

Mr. McKenna. You were not there all that evening? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Was your wife there? 

Mr. Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Where were you? 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. McKenna. There is every reason that the witness should con- 
sult with his counsel when he wants to, but I believe that the witness 
should be permitted to answer the questions. 
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Mr. Smirit. It is the witness’ right to consult, or it is the attorney's 
right to talk to him, but the attorney is not going to make any public 
statements. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Horrman. Let the record show that counsel is talking to his 
client. 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. That is right. I was trying to get my dates 
straight. Tuesday night I was at the Senaca Hotel. Wednesday 
morning I went to Michigan. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you know then that the marshal wanted to serve 
a subpena on you? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Yes, sir: I did. 

Mr. McKenna. You were in Michigan on Wednesday / 

Mr. Dorrman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you here all day Wednesday? Were you in 
Michigan all day Wednesday 4 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna, And all Wednesday night? 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. I was there until Sunday. 

Mr. McKenna. Until Sunday? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman, Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Was vour wife with you? 

Mr. Paun Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And where were you in Michigan? 

Mr. Paun Dorrman. I was in St. Jo, Michigan City. 

Mr. McKenna. Your wife was with you all that time? 

Mr. Paunt Dorrman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you know all that time that the marshal in 
Chicago was trying to obtain service on you? 

Mr. Paunt Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Where is your wife now? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. I don’t know where she is. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you last talk with your wife? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Sunday I saw her. 

Mr. McKenna. Where was that? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. In Chicago, 

Mr. McKenna. In Chicago? 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. At your home in Chicago? 

Mr. Pavunt Dorrman. I brought her home. I told her—this thing 
was making a nervous wreck of her, with all the newspaper articles, 
that Pegler writeup, and she was on the verge of a nervous breakdown, 
and I told her to go away someplace. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not want her to appear and testify ? 

Mr. Pavt Dorrman. I did not want her to tell me where she was 
going. I said, “You go ahead and get rested.” 

Mr. McKenna. Is your wife a partner in the Union Insurance 
Ageney of Illinois? 

Mr. Pav Dorraan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How much money has she collected in connection 
with that partnership in the last few years? 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. I decline to answer that question on the 
grounds it may tend to incriminate me. 
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Mr. McKenna. I am sorry, I did not hear the answer. 

Mr. Paun Dorrman. I decline to answer that question, sir; on the 
grounds it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. On the grounds it might tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Smiru. I order you to answer that question, Mr. Dorfman. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline on the grounds that it 
may tend to incriminate me, 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, how much money has the Union In- 
surance Agency of Illinois obtained in commissions from the Central 
States drivers fund in the last 4 years / 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Smrrn. And I order you to answer. 

Mr. Crinron. May he finish his statement. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, have you been in Los Angeles within 
the last year ? 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. Yes, last October. 

Mr. McKenna. When were vou last in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. No, I don’t remember the date I was there. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you in Los Angeles on September 24 of 19517 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. I don’t remember the date I was there. I 
don’t remember the dates, but I was there. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you on or approximately that date stay at the 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel in Beverly Hills, Calif. ¢ 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who paid the expenses while vou were there? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I decline to answer the question on the grounds 
it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. I order vou to answer as chairman of this suabeommittee 
under the authority given me by the chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. Pact DorrMan. I respectfully decline on the grounds it might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the purpose of your visit to Beverly 
Hills, Calif. ? 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Sarr. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer that question. 
It may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, will you tell the committee all of the 
financial holdings of James R. Hoffa with which you are acquainted ? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
grounds—I respectfully decline to answer. The question might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Sorru. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer. The ques- 
tion might—the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, I show you committee estimates of 
the commissions that have been paid to the Union Insurance Agency 
of Illinois on the Central States Drivers welfare fund, the Michigan 
Conference of Drivers welfare fund and Local 1031, IBEW, Chi- 
cago, on insurance since January 1, 1950, in the amount of $1,142,000. 
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Would you answer whether the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois 
has received approximately $1,142,000 since January 1, 1950, in the 
form of commissions on the insurance policies of the Central States 
Drivers welfare fund, Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare 
fund, and the insurance of local 1031? 

Mr. Pavut Dorraan. I decline to answer—— 

Mr. Smrru. Just a minute. Ordinarily I would not order the wit- 
ness to answer that question, but then it is leading up to something 
else, and I will make the usual order in this case, Mr. Dorfman. 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
grounds that the question may—-the answer may tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, do you report part of the income of 
the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois on your returns as personal 
income each year? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I decline to answer the question. The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smrru. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
grounds that it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Who are the partners of the Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois? 

Mr. Paci Dorrman. My wife and my son. 

Mr. McKenna. What are their respective financial interests? 

Mr. Pau. Dorrman. I decline to answer that question, sir, on the 
grounds that it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Do they own the whole of Union Insurance Agency 
of Illinois? 

Mr. Smrrn. Just a minute. 

We will take a 5-minute recess. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken.) 

Mr. Smiru. The committee will please come to order. 

Let the record show this statement: That the committee has had a 
majority of the committee here since it resumed its sitting at 2 o’clock. 
Mr. Landrum left awhile ago. During the last three questions of this 
witness Mr. Hoffman was called to the telephone and was not in the 
room. In order that there be no question about. whether a majority of 
the committee was present or not, we are going to ask the last three 
questions over. 

Mr. Curnton. To save time, I am willing to stipulate that he was 
here and waive it. 

Mr. Horrman. I apologize to the chairman for being out. 

Mr. Smrrn. I have been through a long and tedious matter of this 
question of the majority of the committee being present, and I cer- 
tainly respect the attorney’s kindness in this matter, but since we 
Members of Congress can also be subpenaed and have been subpenaed 
in Washington many times to establish the fact that there was a quo- 
rum, I will take no chances with this record, and we will proceed to 
ask the three questions that you asked again. 

Mr. McKenna. Will the reporter please read the questions? 

The Reporter (reading). “Who are the partners of the Union In- 
surance Agency of Illinois?” 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. My son and my wife. 
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The Rerorter (reading). “What are their respective financial 
interests ?” 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that the 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smrru. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. I most respectfully decline to answer. The 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. Read the next question. 

The Reporrer (reading). “Do they own the whole of Union Insur- 
ance Agency of Illinois?” 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that the 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. I order you to answer the question, Mr. Dorfman. 

Mr. Pavut DorrMman. I respectfully decline to answer. The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. Proceed, Mr. McKenna. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, when did you first become associated 
with local 20467 ? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. In 1939. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was president of that local 2 years previously? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was the last president before you became 
associated with it? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Had an officer of that union been murdered in the 
year or two before you became associated with it? 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. No; I don’t think there was an officer of the 
union. 

Mr. McKenna. Was somebody murdered in connection with the 
activities of the union, or on the union premises ? 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. I don’t know nothing about it. It was in the 
papers at that time, there was some kind of a fight. I don’t know 
what it was about. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not know anything about it ? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not take part in any discussion in regard 
to that after you were associated with the union / 

Mr. Dorrman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. It was not a subject of discussion in the union when 
you became an officer of the union? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. It was none of my business what happened 
before. 

Mr. McKenna. There was no discussion at that time? 

Mr. Pavt Dorrman. I don’t even know what oflicers were in there, 
or what the argument was all about. 

Mr. McKenna. When you became an officer, or when you became 
associated with the union in 1939 were you then employed as a scrap 
iron or junk handler? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. In 1939, Joseph Breigel, who was regional 
director at that time for the American Federation of Labor, asked 
me to take over the organization to clean it up. 

Mr. McKenna. What was wrong with it? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I don’t—that is when there was some trouble 
or something. I don’t know what it was about. 
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Mr. McKenna. Before vou could clean it up you would have ta 
know what was wrong with it. 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. They said it wasn’t run right. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it? 

Mr. Paci Dorrman. I don’t think so. 

Mr. McKenna. But after you had been in, it ran properly? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. My record will speak for itself, what I have 
done there, 

Mr. McKenna. When did you become an oflicer ¢ 

Mr. Dorrman. In 1940, I went to work for Sangamon Paper 
Grading Co., and applied for membership, and after I became a mem- 
ber of the union T ran for office. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first become an officer ? 

Mr. Pact. DorrmMan. 1940. 

Mr. McKenna. How long had you been a member of the union at 
that time? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I would say about 3 months. + months. I 
don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you familiar with the constitution and bylaws 
of the Scrap Iron and Junk Handlers Union? 

Mr. Pact Dorruan. Well, I don’t think there is any bylaw says a 
mman—how long a man has to be a member of the union before he can 
be elected. 

Mr. McKenna. My question is, Are you familiar with the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the Scrap Iron and Junk Handlers Union of 
America ? 

Mr. Pact. DorrmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you an officer of the loeal of Serap Tron and 
Junk Handlers Union? 

Mr. Pact Dorraan. No, sir. The union T am a member of is the 
Waste Material Handlers Union. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that a different union? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. We changed the name to Waste Material 
Hiandlers Union. 

Mr. McKenna. So it is the same union ? 

Mr. Dorrman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. With the same constitution and bylaws? 

Mr. Paut Dorrwan. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you what purports to be a copy of the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the Serap Tron and Junk Handlers Union. 

May that be Paul Dorfman exhibit No, 2, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Smiru. It is admitted. 

(The document referred to was marked “Paul Dorfman Exhibit No. 
2” for identification. While not made a part of this printed record, 
it is available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. And I call your attention to section 3 thereof. 
Would you read it and tell us whether you are familiar with that 
provision ? 

Mr. Paut DorrmMan (reading). 

Any members who have been in continuous good standing—only members 
who have been in continuous good standing for at least 2 years shall be eligible 
for office in this union. 
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Mr. McKenna. Will vou explain how you came to be an officer 
after 3 months in spite of the provisions of that charter / 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. The local was in receivership, as T stated be- 
| fore, and Breigel, the regional director at that time, was the receiver 
| for the local, and he held an election for oflicers because at that time 
| the local had no money, the people were working for 36 a week, work- 

ing 54 hours, and he wanted to have the organization go on. and asked 
me totake over. That isall Lknow. He was the one that is supposed 
to know the constitution, whether I was eligible to run or not. 

Mr. McKenna. So you took over? 

Mr. Dorrman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Was there any complaint from the law-enforcement 
authorities about your taking over? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Was there any complaint against—— 

Mr. McKenna. Did the law-enforcement authorities complain to 
William Green, the head of the A. F. of L.. about your taking over 
the management of that union or that local? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. McKenna. You never heard that a police oflicer of the State 
of Illinois named Gilbert—— 

Mr. Dorrman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Objected to your appointment ? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. His argument was with Breigel, who was at 
that time the general director. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you aware, or did he object to your appoint- 
ment? 

(The witness confers with his counsel. ) 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. McKenna. I show you what purports to be a photostat of a 
letter dated April 2, 1940, addressed to Mr. William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. It says: 

DEAR Sts AND Broruer: T have applied for bond to cover Mr. Paul J. Dorfman 
whom I have appointed as an outside contact agent as per credentials enclosed. 
The opposition against Mr. Dorfman made by Captain Gilbert of the State’s 
attorney's office because he was not a member and not eligible to membership in 
the union has been legally arranged. 

What does that mean ? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I went to work in the industry. 

Mr. McKenna. What is meant by “legally arranged”? 

Mr. Paci DorrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. In spite of this provision of the charter? 

Mr. Pau Dorreman. I don’t know anything about the provision. 
All I know is that they told me to get a job in the industry and go to 
work, and I went to work in the industry. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you aware that the State’s attorney of the 
State of Ilinois complained to Mr. William Green about your 
appointment 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. I have heard such a rumor. 

Mr. McKenna. And said that neither he nor Mr. Fenton “will 
tolerate the appointment made by Mr. Breigel”? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. That is not true, because IT have heard—— 

Mr. McKenna. What is not true? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. Mr. Fenton. Because I have heard some 
rumor about that, but there was a meeting in Chicago at the federa- 
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tion where I met Mr. Fenton, where Mr. Breigel introduced me to 
Mr. Fenton, and we had a discussion on organization work at that 
time, and Fenton says, “Well, just forget about it. Go on and 
organize.” 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever been arrested? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Have I ever been arrested ? 

Mr. McKenna. Have vou ever been placed under arrest? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. In 1928, I think it was, I was arrested be- 
cause of some political argument at the polls. I was with the 
Republican Party at that time, the regular Republican Party. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that on a charge of polls fraud? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the charge? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. It was an argument in the polling place about 
who was eligible to vote and who couldn’t vote, and the precinct 
captains got into an argument, and I was over to the headquarters, and 
they called up and said there was some disturbance there stopping 
the people from voting, holding up the count, that is, holding up the 
line of people going in to vote. And I went over there and a fight 
started. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the next time you were arrested ? 

Mr. Pact Dorraan. I was discharged. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you indicted? 

Mr. Pau. Dorrman. T went to court and I got discharged. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you indicted? 

(There was no response.) 

Mr. McKenna. Did the grand jury return an indictment? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I don’t even remember. All I know, I went 
to court and was discharged. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever see this [handing]? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I know I didn’t appear before no grand jury 
or nothing. I went to court and got discharged. 

Apparently IT was because I had to go to court, and I was found 
not guilty. 

Mr. McKenna. And you were arrested on other occasions but not 
convicted? Is that correct? 

Mr. Pact, Dorrman. Well, that is right. 

Mr. McKenna. That is correct? 

Mr. Patt. DorrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. McKrnna. What was your business in Beverly Hills in 
1951? 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Pact Dorraan. I decline to answer the question. The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Suir. I order you to answer, Mr. Dorfman. 

Mr. Patt Dorrman. IT respectfully decline to answer. The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was with you on that trip? 

Mr. Dorrman. T decline to answer on the grounds that it might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smirn. I order you to answer the question. 
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Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline on the grounds that 
the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Was your wife with you on that trip? 

Mr. Paun Dorrman. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Smirn. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer. The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Mr. Edward Fenner with you on that trip? 

Mr. Paun Dorrman. I decline to answer. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Mr. Joe Jacobs with you on that trip? 

Mr. Paun Dorrman. I decline to answer. 

Mr. McKenna. When was your next trip to California? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you in California in October of last year ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. Did you stay at the Beverly Wilshire Hotel ¢ 

Mr. DorrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was with you on that trip? 

Mr. Dorrman. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Smiru. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer on the grounds 
it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. What was your business in Beverly Hills in 
October ¢ 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Smirn. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer on the ground 
that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Who paid the expenses of that trip? 

Mr. Dorrman. | decline to answer. 

Mr. Smiru. | order you to answer. 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer, that the 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Dorfman, where were you born? 

Mr. Dorrman. Where was I born 

Mr. Granam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. In Warsaw, Poland. 

Mr. Granam. Are you an American citizen ? 

Mr. DorrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Granam. When did you become an American citizen ? 

Mr. Paut DorrmMan. By act of Congress. 

Mr. Granam. I say when? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. In 1915. 

Mr. Granam. Thank you. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, can you identify local 743? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. Can I identify local 743 ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. DorrMan. 743— 

Mr. McKenna. Where is it located ? 

Mr. Paut Doreman. What local are you talking about, 743? 

Mr. McKenna. Are you familiar with any local 7434 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Is it a Teamster Local 743? In Chicago? 
When you say the number I don’t know. 
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Mr. McKenna. Do you know any local by that number ¢ 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Which one do you know by that number? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. It is a teamster local. 

Mr. McKenna. Where is it located ¢ 

Mr. Dorrman. In Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is the head of that local? 

Mr. Paci Dorrman. Peters, Don Peters. 

Mr. McKenna. How long have you known Mr. Peters? 

Mr. Dorrman. For years. 

Mr. McKenna. How many years? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. For years. 

Mr. Smirn. The press and public is entitled to hear what the witness 
says. Now, will you please turn around and talk this way? You can 
stand there, Mr. McKenna, but I want you to talk out so that the 
audience and press can hear. 

Mr. McKenna. How long have you known Mr, Peters ¢ 

Mr. Pau, DorrmMan. For years. 

Mr. McKenna. About how many years ? 

Mr. Dorrman. Eight, ten years. 

Mr. McKenna. Eight or ten years. When did you first discuss 
insurance with Mr. Peters ¢ 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. | decline to answer. 

Mr. Smiru. | order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer. The ques- 
tion might tend to incriminate me—the answer, I mean. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you acquainted with local 1031? 

Mr. Paur DorrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is the head of that local ? 

Mr. DorrmMan. Frank Darling. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you speak up a little bit? How long have you 
known Mr. Darling? 

Mr. Paut DorrmMan. Ten, twelve years. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first discuss insurance with Mr. 
Darling 

Mr. Paci Dorrman. I decline to answer. The question 

Mr. Surru. | order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Paun DorrMan. | respectfully decline to answer. The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know James Hoffa? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How long have you known Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Paci Dorrman. Fifteen, seventeen years. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first discuss insurance of the team- 
sters locals or organizations with Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I decline to answer. The answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smirn. I order you to answer. 

Mr. Pavut DorrMman. I respectfully decline to answer. The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any financial interests jointly with Mr. 
Hoffa? 

Mr. Pav Dorrman. I decline to answer. The answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 
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Mr. Smiru. | order you to answer the question. 
Mr. Pauu Dorrman. | respectfully decline to answer. The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 
fr. McKenna. Are you a part owner of a girls’ camp in Wisconsin ¢ 
Mr. Paut Dorrman. I decline to answer. The answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 
Mr. Smiru. I order you to answer the question. 
Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer on the ground 
that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 
Mr. McKenna. Do you know Morris B. Sachs? 
Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. McKenna. How long have you known Mr. Sachs? 
Mr. Paut Dorrman. Twenty-five years. 
Mr. McKenna. When did you first discuss insurance with Mr. 
Sachs? 
Mr. Paut Dorrman. I decline to answer. The answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 
Mr. Siri. I order you to answer the quest. 
Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer on the ground 
that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 
Mr. McKenna. Are you acquainted with Teamsters Local 805? 
Mr. Paut Dorrman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. McKenna. Where is it located ? 
Mr. Dorrman. In New York. 
Mr. McKenna. Who are the officers of that local ? 
Mr. Paut Dorrman. Miltie Holt. 
Mr. McKenna. Who else? 
Mr. Pav Dorrman. I don’t know. 
Mr. McKenna. Is Abe Gordon connected with that local ? 
Mr. Paut Dorrman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. McKenna. Do you know Abe Gordon? 
Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. McKenna. Did Abe Gordon talk to you about getting a team- 
sters local before he acquired this one ¢ 
Mr. Pavut Dorrman. No, sir. 
Mr. McKenna. You had no discussions with Mr. Gordon about his 
acquiring a teamsters local before he acquired Teamsters Local 8U5? 
Mr. Pact Dorreman. That is right, sir. 
Mr. McKenna. You had none? 
Mr. Paut Dorrman. That is right. 
Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Gordon visit you in Chicago at any time? 
Mr. Pavut DorrmMan. When he was in Chicago he visited me in 
Chicago. I seen him in Chicago. 
Mr. Smirn. Mr. Dorfman, that question can be answered. There 
is nothing incriminating about that. 
Mr. Dorrman, That is right. 
Mr. Situ. He asked you if you visited with him. 
Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I saw him when he was in Chicago. I am not 
refusing to answer. I said I saw him when he was in Chicago. 
Mr. McKenna. Did vou see him in Chicago at any time before he 
acquired local 805? 
r. Pact Dorrman. No, sir. 
Mr. McKenna. At no time? 
Mr. Pavut Dorrman. No, sir. 
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Mr. McKenna. Did you talk with him in New York before then? 

Mr. Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And you never discussed the acquisition of a char- 
ter for a teamsters local ¢ 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you sign any application for local 805? 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Your signature does not appear in any papers in 
connection with local 805? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who operates the Lipschultz Fast Freight? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know about that? 

Mr. Dorrman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You know nothing about Lipschultz Fast Freight? 

Mr. Dorrman. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never discussed with anybody connected 
with Lipschultz Fast Freight the acquisition of insurance or the open- 
ing of insurance? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I decline to answer. The question might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer. The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you acquainted with Bakery Drivers No. 51? 

Mr. Dorruan. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You know none of the officers of Bakery Drivers 
No. 51% 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. <As far as I know, I don’t. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever discussed the matter of insurance 
with Bakery Drivers No. 51? 

Mr. Pavt Dorrman. I decline to answer. The answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smrru. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer, that the 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you acquainted with local 102, UAW? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who are the officers of that local ? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I don’t know who the officers are, but I can 
tell you the whole story about that. And it started a whole balloon 
in the papers. And I don’t even know how that got started. 

I was in New York and a good friend of mine, Sam Berger, who 
is connected with the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
asked me if I knew Tony Doria, who is secretary-treasurer of the 
United Auto Workers, AFL, that there was some CIO locals that 
wanted to affiliate with the AFL. And he asked me if I knew Doria, 
and I said, “Yes, he worked around Chicago. I have met him. I 
also know the general counsel for the United Auto Workers.” 

And he said, “Would you set up a date that I could meet Doria and 
talk to him?” 

Berger came to Chicago and we went to Milwaukee. I called the 
general counsel and asked him whether Doria was in town, and if there 
was a chance to see him, and he said “Yes,” and we went to Milwaukee, 
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went up to the United Auto Workers headquarters, and I introduced 
Berger to Doria, and that is all I know about the whole thing. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you end up by getting the insurance on that 
local? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I decline to answer that on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. I order you to answer. 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Suirn. Just a minute. Now, Mr. Attorney, he said “I decline 
to answer on the grounds it would tend to incriminate me.” He lets 
his voice fall, and I want to be sure that when he says “I decline to 
answer” I want that full and complete answer because of protection 
to him. 

Mr. Curnron. I appreciate your suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dorfman, you must speak loudly enough 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. Wait a minute. He asked a question. Just 
a minute—he asked a question, and he doesn’t let me finish it, and he 
shoots another question at me. I start talking about 102, and I am 
trying to explain what happened there, and the next thing I know 
there is a lot of newspaper notoriety that I got the charter for 102. 
All I did was make the introduction between Berger and Tony Doria. 
What the International done with him I have no control over the 
International. 

He won’t let me finish. 

Mr. McKenna. The next question is whether or not you got the 
insurance. 

Mr. Horrman. You may incriminate yourself if you make those 
voluntary statements. You want to watch out. 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Curnton. The chairman is suggesting that when you claim 
your privilege under the fifth amendment you are letting your voice 
drop and not completing your statement. The court reporter is not 
getting it. He is making a suggestion, and it is very helpful to you, 
and I suggest that vou follow his request. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Dorfman, you started to tell us about this 
transaction. You volunteered the information, and the pertinent part 
of the transaction we are interested in is whether or not you ended 
up by getting the insurance on this local. Did you get that insurance / 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I decline to answer. The answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Sairn. I order you to answer. 

Mr. Pav Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer, that the an- 
swer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know George Meany? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I know him when I see him around conventions. 

Mr. McKenna. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I see him round conventions for the last 15 
years. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know him very well? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you call him by his first name? 

Mr. Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Does he call you by your first name? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. No, sir. 
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Mr. McKenna. Do you know Joseph Keenan? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How well do you know Joseph Keenan? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. I know Joseph Keenan because Keenan is 
a — man, and he was secretary of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. McKenna. How well do you know Joseph Keenan? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. I know him for years; I have known him. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Alex Rose? 

Mr. Smiru. This committee is recessed for 5 minutes. I have to 
answer a very important telephone call. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Smitn. The committee will please come to order. Proceed, Mr. 
McKenna. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Alex Rose? 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Alex Rose? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. He is president of the Millinery—— 

Mr. McKenna. How well do you know Mr. Rose? 

Mr. Pavt Dorrman. I just know him like you meet other people 
around conventions and get acquainted with. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Dick Ray, R-a-y? 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Pauw Dorrman. Head of the Building Trades. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know David Dubinsky ? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Just to say hello to him, like anybody else 
you meet around a convention. You see him year in and year out, you 
sav hello to them, and they say hello to you. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Harry O'Reilly? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any business transactions with Harry 
O'Reilly 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. I decline answer. 

Mr. Smiru. I order you to answer. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer, that the an- 
swer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Longy Zwillman? 

Mr. Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. McKrxwa: You have never met him? 

Mr. DorrmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Joe Jacobs? 

Mr. Pavr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. My attorney for the local union. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any business interest jointly with Mr. 
Joe Jacobs? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I decline to answer. The answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Suivi. IT order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer. The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Sam Beyer? 

Mr. Pau Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Sam Beyer? 
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Mr. Pavr Dorrman. Head of the—president of the International 
Laundry Workers. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Johnny Dioguaidi? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What is Johnny Dioguaidi’s local ? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. That is that local we were talking about, that 
102. 

Mr. McKenna. That is 102, UAW? 

Mr. Pavut DorrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grauam. Is that CIO? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. AFL, UAW. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you help Johnny Dioguaidi get that local other 
than the way you have described here ¢ 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I didn’t help him at all. I introduced Mr. 
Berger to Mr. Doria. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you sign a petition for that local? 

Mr. DorrmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Your name does not appear on the paper in connec- 
tion with the establishment of that local ? 

Mr. Pavt DorrMan. I have heard later on that they put my name 
on the charter, as if they wanted to give me an honorable mention for 
that, and I told them to take it off. Lsaid,“I don’t belong here. What 
have you got my name on here for?” 

Mr. McKenna. You did not sign it? 

Mr. DorrMan. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. If your signature appears there it is not your 
signature ? 

Mr. Paci DorrMman. It is not my signature. 

Mr. McKenna. If it appears there it is a forgery? 

Mr. Paci Dorrman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Abe Gordon? 

Mr. Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Harry Meltzer? 

Mr. Dorrmayn. I can’t recall. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know him by the name of Mickey Cohen ? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. Who is Mickey Cohen ? 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know either Harry Meltzer or Mickey 
Cohen, or an individual by either name? 

Mr. Pact. T can’t place that name. 

Mr. McKenna. In any of your trips to Los Angeles have you talked 
with Mickey Cohen? 

Mr. Dorrman. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. With whom have you talked? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. Now I know what you—I don’t know who you 
are talking about; no, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. With whom have you talked on your trips to Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. Oh, I met all Chicago people I know from 
Chicago, people you know around the country. I don’t know specifi- 
cally who. Ihave never spoken to him. 

Mr. McKenna. Name some of the persons you talked with on your 
last trip to Los Angeles. 

Mr. Paci Dorrman. I decline to answer. The answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 
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Mr. Smiru. I am not going to order you to answer that question. 
That is a little bit too indefinite. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Harold Krieger ? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Harold Krieger? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. He was attorney for the Laundry Workers’ 
Union, I think he was. I know he was an attorney. And he is con- 
nected with them. In what capacity, whether as general counsel or 
so I don’t know, but I know he was an attorney. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get the insurance of his union? 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds it might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. I order you to answer that question. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer. ‘The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Leo Perlman? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first meet Leo Perlman ? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. I met Dr. Perlman in 1945 or the early part of 
1946, somewhere around there, at that time. I was looking to get some 
insurance for my membership, and my membership being about 95 
percent colored I was having trouble trying to get insurance, at the 
premium we were able to pay, and Joe Jacobs, who was the attorney 
at that time, and is still, for my local, told me that Dr. Perlman, who 
represents Casualty Co., ss 2 give me the kind of coverage that 
1 am seeking. 

I met with Dr. Perlman. I told him what I wanted, and he told 
me that he would give me a policy that would give my membership 
60 percent of their gross pay up to 52 weeks in any sickness, besides 
surgical and medical, and the premium would not be any different 
because they are colored, whether they are colored or white. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was to pay for this insurance ? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. The employers under contract negotiations. 

Mr. McKenna. Pay it to whom? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. To the union welfare fund. 

Mr. McKenna. Who maintained the union welfare fund? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Who maintained it? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Pavut DorrmMan. Well, I don’t know just how you mean that. 

Mr. McKenna. Who operates the union welfare fund ¢ 

Mr. Dorrman. There are two trustees. 

Mr. McKenna. Were there at that time? 

Mr. Dorrman. Were there at that time? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Well, the executive director of the Waste 
Material Handlers Union and myself handled the account. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you formerly named trustees / 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. There was a document which named you as 
trustees? 

Mr. Pavut DorrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And you received these payments from the employ- 
ers; did you? 
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Mr. Paut Dorrman. Well, they send their checks in to the union 
and we have a separate account called the health and welfare. 

Mr. McKenna. The employers send it directly to the union 

Mr. Paci Dorrman. The employers send their checks in there and 
we deposit it in to that fund, and from that fund then we draw : 
check, and I send it to the insurance office and, in return, we service all 
the claims, check all the claims, service the policies, pass out the policy. 
We do all the work. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you get the money for doing all of that? 

Mr. Pavt Dorrman. Out of contributions to the fund. 

Mr. McKenna. Are there any rate credits paid in connection with 
this insurance fund? 

Mr. Paun Dorrman. I don’t know what you call it. I don’t know 
the legal terminology of insurance. I know we get a check back every 
year from the insurance company, which is deposited to the account. 
My girl deposits it in the bank. 

Mr. McKenna. What proportion of the premiums is that check? 

Mr. Paun Dorrman. I think it is 25 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. So every year 25 percent of the premiums paid for 
this insurance is returned ¢ 

Mr. Pact DorrmMan. No; I can’t recall correctly. The first 2 years 
I think it was less. 

Mr. McKenna. But now it is 25 percent? 

Mr. Dorrman. Correct, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you do with that money when you get it? 

Mr. Pav Dorrman. It is deposited in the bank. 

Mr. McKenna. To whose credit ? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. The welfare fund. 

Mr. McKenna. And who are the trustees of the welfare fund now? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. Myself and Schulman, the executive director 
of the Waste Material Handlers Union. 

Mr. McKenna. Who are the industry representatives ? 

Mr. Dorrman. Schulman. 

Mr. McKenna. I believe you said he was executive director of the 
Waste Material 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. Of the waste-trade industry. 

Mr. McKenna. Not of the Waste Material Handlers Union? 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. No, sir; the Waste Trade industry. I am the 
head of the union. I represent the union, and he represents the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. McKenna. Does that insurance go through the Union Insur- 
ance Agency of Illinois in any way ? 

Mr. DorrmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Does the insurance of Local 1031 go through the 
Union Insurance Agency of Illinois? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. I decline to answer that. The answer might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. I order you to answer. 

Mr. Pact DorrMman. I respectfully decline to answer. The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your wife’s occupation ? 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. I decline to answer. The answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. What is that? His wife’s occupation? 
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Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And you decline to answer that on the ground it 
may tend to incriminate you / 

Mr. Paut Dorrman. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. For heaven’s sakes, what is your wife engaged in do- 
ing that you are a partner in? What illegal activity are you and your 
wife mixed up in that you think an answer to that would incriminate 

you? 
Mr. Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer. It may tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. Between you and the other fellows, Isn’t that silly? 

Mr. Pavit Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer. The answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Horrman. There ought to be a reason in all things, Mr. At- 
torney. I assume that his wife is a fine, respectable, and decent 
woman. 

Mr. Curnron. She is a lovely lady. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure; and here he is messing her up because if he is 
a partner in her enterprises he would be guilty of a crime. 

Mr. Cuintron. You know once they get in the area of discussion it 
is a Waiver. 

Mr. Horrman. That is common sense. 

Mr. Crrnron. As you have seen, he has been anxious to answer a 
great many questions, and reluctantly submitted to my advice. So 
he is stuck with me as his lawyer, and he has had to abide by it, and 
I advised him. 

Mr. Horrman. I hope you can straighten it up for him. 

Mr. McKenna. What were the discussions you had relative to the 
establishment of Union Insurance Agency of Dlinois? 

Mr. Pavt Dorrman. I decline to answer on the grounds that the 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smirn. I order you to answer. 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer that; the an- 
swer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your son’s occupation ? 

Mr. Paut Dorrmayn. I decline to answer. The answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smirn. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Pavut Dorrman. I respectfully decline to answer. The an- 
swer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Suirn. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Horrman. No. 

Mr. Smirn. You are excused. 

Mr. Pact Dorrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Curnron. May I make a very brief statement? I promise to 
say not more than 50 words. 

Mr. Surrn. All right; put it in the record. 

Mr. Curnton. I wanted to say that this witness, Paul J. Dorfman, 
is a signator to a joint income-tax return with his wife, who, the 
evidence discloses, is a partner in this enterprise, Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois, and that because of the fact that the income-tax 
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returns are under investigation by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
I have been constrained to claim his privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

The only other thing I want to add is that, with respect to the in- 
surance records of his local union, they are available at any time, with 
the completest of freedom, to the committee and its investigators, and 
when his income-tax returns are closed and disposed of he will answer 
freely any and all questions of the committee pertaining to his incoroe 
and his disbursements. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smirn. The chairman of this committee wants to make a 
statement. 

It has come to me and has been rumored through the corridors 
around here that certain witnesses have been intimidated and are 
being intimidated by various means, and it would be the pleasure of 
this committee to receive any evidence that any witness subpenaed here 
before this committee is notified of these particular threats. We are 
anxious to get information on anything that in any way intimidates 
any witness. 

Mr. McKenna. Call Mr. Hook. 

Mr. Smirn. Hold up your right hand, please. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
in the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you, God ? 

Mr. Hoox. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF FLOYD HOOK, LAKE ORION, MICH. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Hook? 

Mr. Hoox. Floyd Hook. 

Mr. Kenna. How do you spell your last name? 

Mr. Hook. H-o-o-k. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Hoox. I am a truck driver. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you a member of a union ? 

Mr. Hook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Which one? 

Mr. Hook. Local 614, Pontiac. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you live in Pontiac? 

Mr. Hook. Lake Orion. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the present status of local 614? 

Mr. Hoox. Under a trusteeship. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the reason for the trusteeship ? 

Mr. Hoox. Former officers are under indictment. 

Mr. McKenna. Who are they? 

Mr. Hook. Daniel J. Keating and Louis Linteau. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is the trustee? 

Mr. Hook. James R. Hoffa. 

Mr. McKenna. How long has Mr. Hoffa been trustee? 

Mr. Hook. Oh, approximately 5 or 6 weeks. 

Mr. McKenna. Upon his taking over as trustee what happened to 
the administration of the local? 

Mr. Hoox. Well, he called in a lot of outside help from Detroit and 
around to come in and help him run the local. 
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Mr. McKenna. Mr. Keating and Mr. Linteau, did they cease to be 
connected with the local? 

Mr. Hook. No. ‘They were suspended as officers, but they stayed in 
as business agents. Yes; they were appointed—they were suspended 
as oflicers and they were appointed as business agents. 

Mr. GrawaM. the trusteeship ¢ 

Mr. Hook. Under the trusteeship. 

Mr. McKenna. They were appointed by whom? 

Mr. Hook. James R. Hoffa. 

Mr. McKenna. Was any statement made by Mr. Hoffa at the time 
these men were appointed business agents 4 

Mr. Hoox. Just that he—by Mr. Hotfa? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Hook. Just that he was appointing them business agents. 

Mr. McCabe. Who appointed Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Hook. What? 

Mr. McCase. Who appointed Mr. Hoffa as trustee? Do you know 
that? If you don’t know, say so. 

Mr. Hook. I believe—he read a letter that James Beck appointed 
him. I believe his name is Beck, international president, teamster 
president, 

Mr. McKenna. Was any statement made by Mr. Hoffa about the 
possible cleaning out of the entire membership of the local ¢ 

Mr. Hook. out 

Mr. McKenna. Or anything of that substance or of that nature? 

Mr. Hook. That they were going to clean up the mess; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he say anything about changing the member- 
ship of the local? 

Mr. Hoox. Changing the membership? Only in this way, that cer- 
tain individuals who were, as he put it, seeking office in the local was 
going to be brought before an international board and suspended. 

Mr. McKenna. Who were these individuals? 

Mr. Hoox. I, for one. 

Mr. McKenna. For what reason were you going to be suspended ? 

Mr. Hook. Because we believe, under our international constitution, 
that we have a right to petition to the general president for restora- 
tion of our local union back to the people for a general election. It is 
in the constitution. We believe it is in there for us, so we petitioned. 
And because of our petitioning, why, at certain meetings he had made 
the remark that is what was going to happen to me and a few of the 
other boys. 

Mr. McKenna. Had your move toward a general election been in- 
stituted before the indictment of Keating and Linteau? 

Mr. Hoox. No. No, I was trying to get the date. 

Mr. McKenna: Now, when did the members of your local, includ- 
ing yourself, first consider the possibility of getting a change of 
officers ? 

Mr. Hook. Would you give that again? 

Mr. McKenna. When did the idea first occur to you that you make 
a change of officers in this local ? 

Mr. Hoox. Oh, 3 or 4 years ago, 3 years ago, 4 years ago, after the 
last election. 

Mr. McKenna. So you started this activity before these persons 
were indicted ? 
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Mr. Hoox. Well, part of it, some of the activity. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Keating ever discuss the matter with you ? 

Mr. Hook. Which matter in particular? 

Mr. McKenna. This matter of your running for office. 

Mr. Hook. Absolutely. 

Mr. McKenna. He did? 

Mr. Hook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What did he say? 

Mr. Hoox. I was not eligible, that he didn’t know of anybody else 
that was eligible. 

Mr. McKenna. Why were you not eligible? 

Mr. Hook. Well, according to the union, our dues, we are not a 
member in good standing. 

Mr. McKenna. Why not? 

Mr. Hook. Because we are behind on our dues. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you? 

Mr. Hoox. I am a steward. Our dues is supposed to be paid by 
the union. 

Mr. McKenna. So if you were behind in your dues it was because 
the union was not paying them? 

Mr. Hook. No. Our dues is supposed to be paid by the union, but 
they have a system out there, if you want to call it a system, that the 
steward has to come in to the office and sign vouchers every month, or 
2 or 3 months, however he wants it, so they can use it in the files 
before we get our stamps. But I believe our per capita tax is paid 
on time. But I happened to be a steward. fr they pay my dues. 
But the rest of the people are under a checkoff system, and money is 
taken out of their paychecks. The steward’s report comes in from 
the union, after the first of the month. But the money is taken out 
from the 15th to the 30th. If we pull a trip on the 16th and we get 
no more trips the rest of the month there is $4 taken out of the pay- 
check that we draw on the 7th. The pay ends on the 30th; we get our 

aycheck on the 7th. That money from the 15th to the 30th is with- 
eld, but it don’t get to the union hall because the union does not 
send out the steward’s report on time. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the reason you were called ineligible to run 
for office? 

Mr. Hook. That is why everybody under the checkoff system is 
ineligible for office. 

Mr. McKenna. What they have done is rendered everybody in the 
local ineligible for office ? 

Mr. Hook. Everybody under the checkoff system. Unless you go 
down 2 years before election and put $4 on the line, and then that 
way you are supposed to be paid ahead. 

Mr. McKenna. You have to announce your intention to run 2 years 
in advance? 

Mr. Hook. That is right, or what else is it for if you pay $4 two 
years before the election? 

Mr. McKenna. With respect to the petition that you were circu- 
lating, have you ever received any threats because of that petition? 

Mr. Hoox. No, not—— 

Mr. McKenna. Did automobiles follow you around or anything 
like that? 
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Mr. Hook. Yes; I have been tailed by automobiles in the city of 
Pontiac. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us what happened. 

Mr. Hook. Well, I was in a restaurant on South Boulevard a week 
ago last Thursday. I was in there with three other drivers. Two 
business representatives came in. We were just getting through with 
our lunch, and we left, and they had just came in, and they got up 
and followed us out, and they got in their Cadillac and pulled down 
the street and turned around. We watched them and we took off 
down the street and they followed us. We made a U-turn, and they 
were going the other way. When they passed us they turned around 
and followed us again. In about 15 minutes there was two Cadillacs. 

Mr. McKenna. Cadillacs? 

Mr. Hook. Cadillacs. In a half hour there was two Cadillacs and 
an Oldsmobile. 

Mr. McKenna. How did the Oldsmobile get in there? 

Mr. Hook. They followed us for approximately an hour and forty- 
five minutes, and in the meantime I stopped and got to a telephone 
and called the chief of police and I told him if IT had been tailed I 
was supposed to notify the police. And he immediately sent a squad 
car out. We told him which way we would go. But he wanted us 
to wait there, but we couldn’t do it because we had been sitting too 
long. We were afraid they was going to get wise to it. And we took 
off up the street. Two of them got lost, but one Cadillac still stayed 
on our tail, and it followed us for approximately another 20 minutes. 
And then all of a sudden it made a U-turn and went the other way, 
and the city police was about 15 or 20 seconds right behind us. 

Mr. McCarr. Mr. Hook, vou said a minute ago that you were sup- 
posed to notify the chief of police if you were being tailed. Is that 
what you said? 

Mr. Hook. That is what I said. 

Mr. McCase. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Hoox. Because I was informed by the police in Detroit that 
if I was ever tailed or threatened or anything, why, to notify them, 
and since I was in the city of Pontiac I thought it was much quicker 
to notify the police in Pontiac. 

Mr. McCane. I don’t understand why you were told. Had you been 
in any danger? 

Mr. Hook. Because I was subpenaed before the one-man grand jury 
in Detroit. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you recognize any of these persons in the 
Cadillacs? 

Mr. Hook. Absolutely. 

Mr. McKenna. Whom did you recognize? 

Mr. Hook. Bill Bell was driving one. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is that? 

Mr. Hoox. Bill Bell. 

Mr. McKenna. B-e-1-1? 

Mr. Hoox. I believe that is the way you spell it. 

Mr. McKenna. Who else. 

Mr. Hoox. Billy Hoffa was in the Oldsmobile. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Billy Hoffa? 

Mr. Hook. I believe it is a brother of Jimmy. 

Mr. McKenna. A brother of James R. Hoffa? 


——_ 
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Mr. Hook. I have been told that. 

Mr. McKenna. And you recognized him? 

Mr. Hoox. I recognized him. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever been told to lay off or you would 
be thrown out of the union? 

Mr. Hook. I have not been told personally; I have been told at 
meetings in the congregation that the people that was acting in this 
was going to be taken care of when it was over. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Hoffa ever say that? 

Mr. Hoox. Hoffa is the man that said it. 

Mr. McKenwa. Did he ever say it with respect to you? 

Mr. Hoox. He said—he didn’t say it to me personally, but I was 
in the meeting, and I know it meant for me, and quite a few other 
people that was carrying these petitions. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he ever refer to you as the group that was 
circulating the petitions? 

Mr. Hoox. Not when I was present, but at other meetings that they 
called, Mr. Baker and Mr. Hoffa did mention my name, and what was 
going to happen to me. 

Mr. McKenna. What was going to happen to you? 

Mr. Hook. About taking my job, kicking me out of the union. 

Mr. Horrman. Just a minute. When you talk about Hoffa making 
statements, was he making a statement in a public meeting or in a 
meeting where a number were present ¢ 

Mr. Hook. At a union meeting. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Hoox. At a union meeting, in the union hall. 

Mr. Horrman. What was his manner? 

Mr. Hoox. I was not there. 

Mr. Horrman. What is that? 

Mr. Hook. I was not there. This came to me from the boys in the 
union. 

Mr. Horrman. I thought you were talking about something you 
heard. 

Mr. McKenna. In your opinion, do broker drivers get the same 
rights and privileges as members of your local, as regular drivers ¢ 

Mr. Hook. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. McKenna. Do driver-operators, in your opinion, as members 
of your local, get the same rights and privileges as other operators? 

Mr. Hook. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Broker-operators do not get the same as driver- 
operators? 

Mr. Hook. Iam thinking about one personal—I am thinking about 
one steward at one certain company that gets privileges over the rest 
of the people. 

Mr. McKenna. What is that? 

Mr. Hock. Well, they just say that his trucks make more money. 
He has a better livelihood. He has extra privileges. You asked me 
if he got extra privileges. He does. 

Mr. McKenna. One person gets extra privileges? 

Mr. Hook. He does. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is that? 

Mr. Hook. His name is James Pascal, Boutell Drive-Away. 

Mr. McKenna. What is his relationship to Boutell Drive-Away ? 
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Mr. Hook. He isa driver-owner. He is a steward in Boutell Drive- 
Away in Pontiac. 

Mr. McKenna. He owns the truck he drives? 

Mr. Hoox. He owns the one he drives, he owns other trucks. 

Mr. McKenna. He owns others, too? 

Mr. Hoox. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. He gets special treatment in the operation of these 
trucks? 

Mr. Hoox. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. How does he get that special treatment ? 

Mr. Hook. In special loads; in, well, for instance, they have what 
they call a weasel, or whatever it is, an otter, or something they haul 
out of Pontiac. They used to let quite a few of the boys haul them 
when they come in. They happen to have a certain type of brake, so 
they let any of them hook up to it. They finally took that away from 
them and gave it to the steward, just to the steward. He is the only 
one that gets to haul it. His truck can take care of it. But he is the 
only one that gets to haul them unless they get an increase in produc- 
tion. 

Mr. McKenna. When you stated, Mr. Hook, that this statement 
with respect to you was made at a meeting by Mr. Hoffa, what Mr. 
Hoffa did you mean. 

Mr. Hook. James R. Hoffa. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you a slip which is entitled “Motorcear 
Transport Co.” and purports to be signed by a man named Seeler. 
Ilave you ever seen that report ? 

Mr. Hook. Yes, I got that out of my box today. 

Mr. Mexenna. You got that when ? 

Mr. Hook. Today, out of the box. 

Mr. McKenna. What box? 

Mr. Hoox. Each driver has a box for his personal mail, or warning 
slips they want to give you. They stick them in the box. 

Mr. McKenna. At Motorear Transport Co. ? 

Mr. Hoox. At Motorcar Transport Co. 

Mr. McKenna. We will identify this as Hook Exhibit No. 1, and 
may it be introduced in the record, please. 

Mr. Smrrn. It will be admitted. 

(The notice referred to was marked “Hook Exhibit No. 1” for 
identification. The entire printed notice is available for reference 
Sa in the permanent files of the Committee on Education and 

abor. ) 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read that notice, Mr. Hook? 

Mr. Hook. All of it? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Hook (reading) : 

Floyd Hook, November 28, 1953. 

On November 22, 1953, you violated the following company rule: 


“Delaying a load. Received load for St. Louis 8 a. m., November 21, 1953. 
Load in yard until 7 p. m., November 23, 1953. When called could not take load 
out.” 


Then it says here: 


Your conduct was not in keeping with efficient operation and we therefore find 
it necessary to warn you. 
A. SEELER. 
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Mr. McKenna. You received that today? 

Mr. Hook. I got that out of the box today. 

Mr. McKenna. When were you subpenaed ¢ 

Mr. Hook. I was subpenaed Saturday, 3 p. m., Saturday. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the date? 

Mr. Hoox. November 21. 

Mr. McKenna. November 21. 

Mr. Connon. Did your attorney advise the owner of the Motorear 
Transport Co., you were under subpena to a congressional committee 

and had to appear here ? 

Mr. Hook. He informed me he did. I also did. 

Mr. Connon. Who is the owner of Motorear Transport Co. ? 

Mr. Hook. I believe Ralph Wilson is. 

Mr. Connon. Ralph C. Wilson 

Mr. Hook. Yes. 

Mr. Connon. Do you know whether Mr. Ralph C. Wilson is the 
same man, insurance man, that has the transporters welfare fund for 
the teamsters union ¢ 

Mr. Hook. He did have the last time I knew about it. 

Mr. McKenna. If you had taken that load out could you have been 
present at this committee meeting on the date for which you were 
subpenaed ¢ 

Mr. Hook. I got the load Saturday morning. I could not have 
been present. 

Mr. McKenna. If you had taken that load out then you could not 
have been present as required by the subpena of this committee / 

Mr. Hoox. Saturday—maybe I could. It is 1,120 miles to St. Louis 
and back. 

Mr. McKenna. It was problematical ? 

Mr. Hook. That is right. But we were not under a past practice, 
which is our contract, we were not to go out of the yard, we didn’t have 
to leave the yard until Monday morning. 

Mr. McKenna. You mean the standard practice was you would 
not leave until Monday morning anyway ¢ 

Mr. Hook. That is right. They have a rule out there, a written 
rule that they have never enforced, that says that if you get a load 
on the weekend, if it can be delivered and you have hours - you must 
work Saturday, Sunday, every day. But they have never enforced the 
rule. 

Mr. McKenna. This is the first time, to your knowledge, it has 
ever been enforced ? 

Mr. Hook. Well, they work it on certain people. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of people? 

Mr. Hook. Well, people they know they can get by with it, new 
people I mean. In fact, they called a man in that has been there 
20-some years, that has been in the same practice, that has never been 
in any kind of trouble with the company, never. They called him in, 
and they even laid down the law to him. And he did the same thing. 
He took a load Saturday morning and left Monday morning, and he 
was warned also. In fact, they w: ‘arned about 20 or’ 25 people Mond: ay 
morning. 

Mr. McKenna. This Monday morning? 

Mr. Hook. This last Monday morning. 
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Mr. McKenna. Is this the first time? 

Mr. Hook. Any time that a gross of them has got out, a majority of 
them has got out. They, every once in a while, they warn against you, 
every now and then, to each driver. After so many warnings, you 
know, they fire you. I have received two warnings, I believe, in about, 
since I have been steward, in about 214 years. fbalova Lhave. This, 
I believe, is the second warning I ever received. 

Mr. McKenna. ‘That is all, 

Mr. McCase. How many warnings are required before you are 
fired ? 

Mr. Hook. It is according to what they are issued for. Three 
warnings can fire you. Sometimes they don’t have to issue a warning 
for certain things; they can fire you, which is right. 

Mr. McCanr. How many of this type! 

Mr. Hook. I believe under that type, I think it is 3, 2 or 3. 

Mr. McCase. You have gotten two? 

Mr. Hook. Yes, but after a certain length of time—I think it is 
after 6 months or something 

Mr. McCapr. So that you have one outstanding now against you? 

Mr. Hook. That is right. 

Mr. McCane. This one? 

Mr. Hook. Yes. And they informed me today that from now on 
they are going to exercise their right, force us out on weekends from 
now on. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you think that the reason that you are appearing 
down here as a witness under subpena has anything to do with this 
warning ¢ 

Mr. Hoox. Absolutely. Under the subpena, and under the meetin 
that we had scheduled, we carried on Sunday, that is why we were al 
warned. 

Mr. Smirx. When the Cadillac horde appeared in Pontiac last 
Sunday? 

Mr. Hook. And the Oldsmobile horde. 

Mr. Smirn. I thought they all drove Cadillacs? 

Mr. Hook. They had an Oldsmobile and a Lincoln, too. 

Mr. Smirn. About this receivership of this local union that Mr, 
James R. Hoffa 

Mr. Hook. Trusteeship. 

Mr. Smirn. Trusteeship—has been placed there under, he stated 
that he was to clean up the mess; is that not true? 

Mr. Hook. That is right. 

Mr. Situ. And he has ousted and relieved from duty Mr, Keat- 
ing and Mr. Linteau? Is that right? 

Mr. Hook. No. 

Mr. Smiru. Was Keating the president ? 

Mr. Hoox. Keating was the president. They were suspended as 
officers, and they resigned here last Friday, but they are still appointed 
by Mr. Hoffa as our business agents, and they are exercising their 
duties as business agents in every yard in Pontiac. 

Mr. Smrru. But I cannot understand if you were going to clean up 
a mess and you relieved them as officers why you would turn right 
around and appoint them as business agents. ; 

Mr. Hook. You cannot understand it; neither can we. 
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Mr. McCase. Do you mean they were suspended from one office and 
appointed to another? 

Mr. Hoox. They were suspended as officers. 

Mr. McCase. And appointed as business agents? 

Mr. Hoox. But he kept them on as business agents. We tried to put 
a motion on the floor to take a vote of whether they should stay as busi- 
ness agents or not. They wouldn’t allow the motion. 

Mr. McCase. Who would not allow it? 

Mr. Hoox. Hotfa wouldn't allow the motion. Of course, there wasn’t 
a majority of the local present. He didn’t say why, but at least he 
wouldn’t allow us to put the motion on the floor. 

Mr. McCasne. I was not sure I understood if they suspended them 
and then appointed them. 

Mr. Hook. He did. He suspended them as officers but kept them on 
as business agents. 

Mr. McCase. I understand you. 

Mr. Granam. To follow this chronologically, after they were sus- 
pended as officers Mr. Hoffa was the trustee? Ts that correct? 

Mr. Hook. That is right. Before they were suspended he was 
trustee. 

Mr. Granam. He took over and—— 

Mr. Hook. And then he suspended them. 

Mr. Granam. But when he is trustee of the unon do you have any 
votes? Does the local have any votes or any rights as to promotions? 

Mr. Hook. I don’t know. We have had no votes or no rights for so 
long, that is—I couldn’t answer you that. 

Mr. Granam. So on this notice that you received, the warning is 
based on the allegation that you were delaying a load. When were 
you called out to take the load out ? 

Mr. Hook. I was never called. I called Mr. Seeler after I talked 
to the attorney on Sunday. I called Mr. Seeler Sunday evening at his 
home and informed him I was under a subpena, and told him I could 
not leave. He said, “Well, they can’t do that to you. Thev can’t take 
your job away from you.” I said, “Well, the attorney tells me I am 
not to leave the city.” 

I told him that Sunday night. Why the load was still in the yard 
Monday night I don’t know. There was trucks on Monday to take it. 

Mr. Granam. What was the destination of the load? Do you know ? 

Mr. Hook. St. Louis. 

Mr. Granam. The dispatcher or no one, though, got in touch with 
you and told vou that there was a load there? 

Mr. Hoox. I got the load Saturday morning. We do that. That 
is the practice. The factory doesn’t work on Saturday. If it does 
or doesn’t we get a load on Saturday, there is a written rule says we 
must leave if we have hours. But it has never been enforced. But 
we know we have to be out of the yard by 6 on Monday morning. 
If we don’t they give us a warning for being in the yard after 6 o'clock 
Monday. But they were over there, the terminal manager was there, 
general manager was there Sunday, calling the boys and getting them 
out of the yard, and for only one purpose. That was so they couldn't 
attend this meeting. 

Mr. Granam. If you would have gone to St. Louis on Sunday you 
would not have been able to be back in time to answer the subpena / 
Is that correct ? 
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Mr. Hook. I don’t believe I could have been. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all, Mr. Hook. 

Mr. McKenna. Edward E. Drew. 

Mr. Surry. Will you hold up your right hand, please 4 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
in the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Drew. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD E. DREW, UTICA, MICH. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name? 

Mr. Drew. Edward Elsworth Drew. 

Mr. McKenna. D-r-e-w 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. Drew. 7440 Twenty-two Mile Road, Utica, Mich. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your oceupation ¢ 

Mr. Drew. I am a broker-driver. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you a member of local 614 of the teamsters ; 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. For how long? 

Mr. Drew. Approximately 6 years. I had to withdraw, and I 
went back in about 6 years now. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you a steward for that local ? 

Mr. Drew. I am. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you in the past been a broker-steward ? 

Mr. Drew. I was. 

Mr. McKenna. You are not now, though ? 

Mr. Drew. I am chief steward. 

Mr. McKenna. You are chief steward now? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. How long have you had that position ? 

Mr. Drew. Three weeks. 

Mr. McKenna. In your opinion, are driver-brokers the object of 
any discrimination in that local ¢ 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Drew. The old brokers prior of 1953 are being paid—that owns 
their own equipment—are being paid 17 percent, or 15 percent from 
*53 until now; brokers are being paid 17 percent. That is what the 
company takes from them. Brokers prior of 53 pulling their own 
trailers are 15 percent—I mean pulling company trailers are 28 per- 
cent, pulling company trailers as of °53 are being paid 30 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. Had you ever complained about this before the 
trusteeship / 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir—no. Pardon me, sir. We did, and—— 

Mr. McKenna. To whom? 

Mr. Drew. It is in arbitration now. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom did you complain? 

Mr. Drew. McMasters. I turned a grievance in. 

Mr. McKenna. Where is MeMasters? 

Mr. Drew. He is not here today. He is acting business agent for 
DeTaverniear, my company. 
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Mr. McKenna. Has any complaint been filed with Mr. James 
Hoffa’s office ? 

Mr. Drew. Well, he is—they have told us that he takes care of all 
of James Hoffa’s affairs, local 614. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you active in trying to replace Keating and 
Linteau before the trusteeship was created ? 

Mr. Drew. Yes. This has been brewing for approximately 2 years, 
to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the nature of the activity? 

Mr. Drew. Misrepresentation. 

Mr. McKenna. What did you try to do? 

Mr. Drew. We did not try nothing. We just were adding things 
up up to date. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you try to get a general election ? 

Mr. Drew. We definitely did. Just this last—when Keating told 
us there was going to be an election, he didn’t know when, November 
or December, we asked for a general election, and he said he didn’t 
know just when there would be one. We asked if there was anybody 
to run and he said, “We'll see later.” 

Mr. McKenna. Were you ever told you were not eligible to run? 

Mr. Drew. Under the checkoff, yes. You see, I haven't been a stew- 
ard long enough to cover the 2 years to be qualified. Stewards are on 
a voucher setup where the stewards cannot be eligible to run, because 
if they miss a day by not getting into the company—in to the union 
hall to sign a voucher then they are automatically behind in their 
dues. We are the only local that James Hoffa tells us that signs 
vouchers for 38 months in advance. 

Mr. McKenna. The net result is that the stewards cannot run for 
office ? 

Mr. Drew. That is right. We have one steward who is eligible for 
oftice, but he missed his voucher. That throws him out. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you been circulating a petition / 

Mr. Drew. I have. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the petition ? 

Mr. Drew. To have a general election, a fair election in local 614, 
of all business agents and all. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Hoffa ever ask you whether or not you were 
circulating the petition ? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What did he tell you at that time? 

Mr. Drew. He told me it was illegal, we were not allowed to do 
that. When he was ready he would see that we had an election. 

Mr. McKenna. It was illegal to circulate a petition / 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he tell you what would happen to you? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. ‘They told me they would pull my book. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Drew. Take my book away and kick me out of the union. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was going to do that # 

Mr. Drew. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he say he would go to Dave Beck? 

Mr. Drew. Just a moment. I have the date they caught me and 
told me they would. 
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November 9, 1953, Bert Baker, Dobe Harmon—I don’t know his 
first name; we always call him Dobe; that is his nickname; that is 
our business agent—and Bill Hoffa came out at our yard in Oxford 
at 9:30 a. m., and come flying in and told me that they was going to 
pull my book, and where is the petitions, and they had recommenda- 
tions immediately to pull my book, bar me from all unions of the 
United States and Canada. 

Mr. McKenna. They were going to keep you from working under 
any union in the United States or Canada? 

Mr. Drew. And Canada, yes. I did not give him no petitions. 

Mr. McKenna. Would they let you work in China? 

Mr. Drew. It is hard telling, if he got anything to do with it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anything happen after that? 

Mr. Drew. Prior to what, sir? 

Mr. McKenna. After you got this warning. 

Mr. Drew. As far as men running around, yes, they have been 
chasing me pretty near every day. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean? 

Mr. Drew. Two men nailed me Monday. They followed me Mon- 
day afternoon at 4: 20. 

Ir. McKenna. Tell us how they followed you. 

Mr. Drew. I was going north, or south, on Mound Road. 

Mr. McKenna. In what? A truck? 

Mr. Drew. In my truck. 

Mr. McKenna. Driving your own truck? 

Mr. Drew. I was loaded. 

Mr. McKenna. You were working? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened? 

Mr. Drew. This Cadillac was coming toward me going north with 
three men. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you recognize any of them? 

Mr. Drew. I don’t know the business agents from Detroit to really 
know them. 

So they turned around and followed me. At 1814 they passed me. 
At 18-Mile Road they swung off the road and wanted me to stop, and 
1 kept on going. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean, they swung off the road want- 
ing you to stop? 

Mr. Drew. They pulled off the road and slid their car to a stop. 

Mr. McKenna. What made you think they wanted you to stop? 

Mr. Drew. Well, that is just general opinion with them. 

Mr. McKenna. You got the the impression from the way they acted 
thev wanted you to stop? 

Mr. Drew. That isright. Then they followed me to Coopers, which 
is 16-Mile Road. TI pulled in and started to dump my semi. 

Mr. McKenna. Dump your what? 

Mr. Drew. My semi. 

Mr. McKenna. That was your load? 

Mr. Drew. Yes. sir. Three men came out of the car, and said, “Let 
me see your book.” 

T said, “I don’t know who you are.” 

“We are business agents from Detroit.” 

I said, “Show me your credentials.” 
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James Cliff, I believe it is James Cliff, showed me his credentials. I 
showed him my book and they got hot with me. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean ¢ 

Mr. Drew. They barred me out of the salt mine in Detroit. I be- 
lieve it was Sam Marosso. He wouldn’t show me his. He gave me a 
name I would rather not tell vou in here. And he says, “You are not 
to load out of the salt mine whatsoever, or if I catch you dumping any 
place in my district vou will not dump your load.” 

Mr. McKenna. Did he give a reason for that order? 

Mr. Drew. Because we were circulating the petition. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he tell you that ¢ 

Mr. Drew. No; that is my own opinion of it. 

Mr. McKenna. He did not give you any reason whatsoever ? 

Mr. Drew. He told us we were getting too smart. 

Mr. McKenna. Getting too smart ? 

Mr. Drew. We were getting too smart. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not get the names of anybody else who were 
there? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir. He was the only—Cliff is the only one that 
would show me his name. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether Sam Marosso is under indict- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Drew. Yes: I did. 

Mr. McKenna. He was under indictment at that time ? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. He is the one that told you what load you could 
take and where you could work? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you been under any other surveillance ? 

Mr. Drew. I haven't come to none of these fellows other than the 
Sunday out to our meeting. 

Mr. McKenna. What was that ? 

Mr. Drew. We had a meeting Sunday out at Waterford Township 
hall. 

Mr. McKenna. What was that meeting? 

Mr. Drew. It was a meeting to clarify to our members on how we 
are standing with our petitions. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened then? 

Mr. Drew. As I was leaving, another fellow was taking me to my 
truck over by the airport, Pontiae Airport. 

Mr. McKenna. That was last Sunday now? 

Mr. Drew. Last Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the date?) November 22? 

Mr. Drew. I don’t recall the date. 

Mr. McKenna. But last Sunday? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir; last Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. McKenna. Go ahead. 

Mr. Drew. At quarter to 5 I left the meeting. 

Mr. McKenna. Quarter to 5 in the afternoon? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. One of my men from DeTaverniear was 
driving me to my truck. It was parked near the airport, Pontiac 
Airport. Three men in an Oldsmobile followed the second ear. The 
second car was one of my men. He followed them. We slowed up so 
we could get away, holding it back. They automatically passed him 
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on the edge of the road and come up to our bumper, and we made a 
turn to the left and turned around, and we went back. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you recognize any of the three men ¢ 

Mr. Drew. No. Our second car blocked them so they could not 
turn around until we got away. When I seen them turn around and 
come after us we come over a hill, we ducked in a driveway, and we 
lost them. 

me. McKenna. Do you know why Mr. Marosso is under indict- 
ment! 

Mr. Drew. The same reason as the rest of them, receiving money 
that don’t belong to them, taking money away from the boys. 

Mr. McKenna. How many members of your local have signed 
these petitions 4 

Mr. Drew. We have approximately 1,200, to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. One thousand two hundred have signed it? 

Mr. Drew. To my knowledge right now. 

Mr. McKenna. Despite all of these tactics? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. They are calling me up. They called me up 
last night at 12 o’clock and wanted to know where they could get a 
petition. 

Mr. McKenna. How many members of the union are there? 

Mr. Drew. As near as I can clear, it is approximately 2,500. 

5 Mr. oe About 2,500. What went on at the meeting last 
Sunda 

Mr. Dien: Our attorney just clarified to the gentlemen just where 
we stood in it, how right we were, told them that we were right in cir- 
culating our petitions. There was no way that they could come 
against us and take their books away or misuse them from work what- 
soever, 

Mr. McKenna. Was anybody from the International present? 

Mr. Drew. James Hoffa. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he speak? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. He did not make any effort to speak? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. But he did not speak? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Why not? 

Mr. Drew. The men wouldn't let him. This was our meeting. He 
was invited to listen. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Horrman. Did he listen? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir; he did. 

Mr. Horrman. Did he make any comments when you got through? 

Mr. Drew. He tried to, but the men wouldn’t let him. 

Mr. Horrman. That was hardly fair. You ought to let him express 
an opinion on what he heard. 

Mr. Drew. At the previous meetings we have had at Local 614 we 
could not speak. So we treated him the way that we was treated up 
there. Now, being that Jimmy has taken over, we have spoken in 
his meetings, but it was our meeting, and he was free to come if he 
wanted to. 

Mr. Horrman. He can call a meeting of his own if he wants to 
speak? 
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Mr. Drew. We want a general meeting from local 614, then we 
can talk and he can talk. I have asked him for an open meeting, and 
we have never gotten it. “When it is time we will have it,” he says. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Granam. T have some questions. 

1 think vou left the matter up in the air regarding the time when 
the three men came in to the yard out there where you worked and 
asked for your book. You did not finish what happened after that. 

Mr. Drew. Nothing happened. They took off. 

Mr. Grauam. Now, then, is there anything in your constitution 
that requires a period of 6 months after a trusteeship has been 
established ¢ 

Mr. Drew. Not to my knowledge. The six 

Mr. Grauam. Before you can file a petition? 

Mr. Drew. The 6 months is—6 months after you have filed your 
first petition. 

Mr. Granam. There is nothing whatever, however, to prevent you 
from obtaining signers to a petition at any time, is there / 

Mr. Drew. No. According to our Bill of Rights, we can petition 
the President of the United States and they canont hurt us. 

Mr. Granam,. That is all. 

Mr. Siri. You said a while ago that if they pulled your book you 
would not be able to work any place. Just what do you mean by 
that ? 

Mr. Drew. I was done working. I have $28,000 invested in equip- 
ment of my own. I drive it myself. If they tell me that I could not 
load or get rid of a load I could not work, I was done working. I 
mean that is their ruling. 

Mr. Horrman. Their what? 

Mr. Drew. That is what he said, that was his ruling. I mean that is 
just like Russia. 

Mr. Smiru. I am inclined to agree with that. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Smirn. Will you hold up your right hand, please ? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you, God ¢ 

Mr. Messter. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LEON MESSLER, PONTIAC, MICH. 


Mr. McKenna. What is vour full name? 

Mr. Messier. Leon Messler. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell your last name? 

Mr. Messier. M-e-s-s-l-e-r. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Messter. I am an individual truck owner of one dump truck. 
Mr. McKenna. You own a dump truck? 

Mr. Messter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You drive it yourself? 

Mr. Messter. I drive it myself. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live, Mr. Messler? 

Mr. Messter. 3760 Cottage Grove, Pontiac, Mich. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you work in 1952 for A. & A. Construction Co. ? 
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Mr. Messier. Yes, sir: I did. 

Mr. McKenna. Was there a deduction from your first paycheck ? 

Mr. Messier. Yes, sir; there was. 

Mr. McKenna. How much? 

Mr. Messier. $10. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ask anybody about this? 

Mr. Messer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Whom did you ask? 

Mr. Messier. I called Art Rooks, who was the owner of A. & A. 
Asphalt Co., and asked him why there was $10 taken out of my 
paycheck. 

Mr. McKenna. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Messier. He told me that it was just a mistake and that I 
would be reimbursed next week on my next check. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you? 

Mr. Messer. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Were there any deductions in your next check ? 

Mr. Messier. The next check there was no deduction, but there 
was on everybody else’s check working for the company, all except 
mine. 

Mr. McKenna. You were the only one whose paycheck was not 
reduced $10? 

Mr. Messier. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever get the $10 back? 

Mr. Messter. I never got the $10 back. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever try to find why the $10 was deducted 
from the paychecks of the others? 

Mr. Messier. Yes. I called Art Rooks the second time, after I 
had gotten my second check. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Messter. I asked him, I told him that my check was O. K. for 
the second week, but I never got the first $10 back. He said, “Well, 
don’t let it bother you. We have got a new girl here in the office, and 
it is just a mistake, and we will take care of it.” The the next week 
everyone’s check was $13.75 short, and that included about 14 men, 
but my check was all right. But as time went on whenever they 
would hire a new man they would put him ahead of me, and that 
happened three different times during the rest of the season. So that 
when they would hire a new man the clerk in the office would come to 
me and say, “You come in a half hour later tomorrow morning.” At 
that particular moment I didn’t know a new man was hired, and I 
thought merely they were having a later start due to moving or some 
other reason. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the reason for all that? 

Mr. Messier. All I can do is guess, that due to the fact that I made 
a fuss about this money, which no one else did—due to the fact that 
the steward on the job had all told them that it would be best not to, 
or, possibly Service Trucking would take over their jobs like they did 
a year before at the Ann Arbor construction, most of the fellows 

Mr. McKenna. What happened to the money? What happened to 
the $10 or $13.75? 

Mr. Messier. I asked the steward that one day, and he says if I 
don’t know where it is going, he says, I should know. I have never 
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been able to get a concrete answer from the company, the steward, or 
anyone. 

Mr. McKenna. Did the steward tell you that you should not inquire 
about this? 

Mr. Messier. He as much as told me that it would be best that I 
don’t say anything about it, and which I assume was proven to me 
later, because when the new men were hired they were put ahead of me, 
and on those new men the $13.75 was taken out of them. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by “put ahead of you”? 

Mr. Messier. We operate a sort of seniority list. Each time a new 
man came—in other words, if I was working in 14th position he would 
take 14th position and I would take 15th. And another man hired, 
he would take 15th and I would take 16th. 

Mr. McKenna. And the higher position is the better one / 

Mr. Messier. The lower the position, starting 1, is best, on down, 
the lower. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the general idea in the yard about this 
deduction 

Mr. Messter. Well, the majority of fellows felt that that money was 
being used as some sort of a payoff to the local union 614. 

Mr. McKenna. You mentioned Service Trucking Co. What is 
that ? 

Mr. Messer. Service Trucking Co. is supposed to be owned by Joe 
Polino. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Joe Polino? 

Mr. Messer. Joe Polino is the Motorcar—he is employed at Motor- 
car Transport as garage superintendent. I am going to tell you an- 
other story later which will tie that in also. 

Mr. McKenna. Is he a member of the local or has he been ? 

Mr. Messier. No. I understand that there is a relation between 
Joe Polino and Louis Linteau, and the general opinion of us truckers 
is that he is merely the front man for the union, and the union actually 
owns the trucks. Now, that is merely an opinion. I have no proof. 

Mr. McKenna. Will you goon? You were going to tell us another 
situation. 

Mr. Messier. Are you done with this A and A? IT want to go back. 

Mr. McKenna. Tell us all you know about it. 

Mr. Messier. I think, as far as A and A is concerned, that covers it. 

Mr. McKenna. Then tell us this other situation you were going to 
describe. 

Mr. Messier. Well, I was a truck foreman for the Ann Arbor Con- 
struction Co., which is also an asphalt company with their main offices 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., but they have a branch office in Pontiac, an 
asphalt plant. It is north of Pontiac 10 miles at Clarkston, I being 
the truck foreman for them in the years of the latter part of 1947, 
all of the season of 1948 and 1949 and also 1951. 

Now, in 1951 the seniority list that the union made up at the be- 
ginning of each year was given to me through Harry Baxter, who was 
the superintendent of Ann Arbor Construction. It was up to me to 
call the trucks in the rotation, in the order that they were on this list. 
If we needed 10 trucks I called the first 10, if we needed 12, I called 
the first 12. 

May 14th in 1951 was when we started hauling asphalt. That senior- 
ity list had Joe Polino in 11th place. At that time, as I recall, Service 
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Trucking wasn’t incorporated yet, or hadn’t started, but he had a 
truck, and so he got it on in 11th place through the union. 

Now, approximately 1 month later, on June 13, another list was 
given to me, Joe Polino being in second place, pushing all the regular 
men down a notch, you see, by putting him up there. Also, he ac- 
quired another truck, and he put that one on in 11th place. 

Then on August 8, 1951, another new list was given to me. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you just summarize for us? 

Mr. Messier. O. K. 

Mr. McKenna. Don’t go into the detail. 

Mr. Messier. Well, this brings a new point again. <A truck owned 
by Marbo Construction was put on in first place, which got the very 
best job as utility. That particular job was going around with men 
cleaning up, shoveling by hand, probably burning a gallon of gas a 
day. So it was a good job for him. Marbo Construction Co.—are 
you interested in knowing who they are? 

Mr. McKenna. Well, who are they? 

Mr. Messier. As I understand it, Mr. Cabsonello, who is the owner 
of Fleet Carriers, has two sons by the name of Martin and Bob. So 
he took the first 3 letters of Martin and the first 2 letters of Bob, mak- 
ing Marbo Construction. He also had a bulldozer and some other 
equipment that he intended to work. 

Mr. McKenna. The general substance is that those of you who 
have stood up for your rights in this case have felt you were differen- 
tiated against in the operation of the union or of the company? Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Messier. That is correct, not only in this case but this has been 
going on for several years, I mean mixing up of the men, and sort 
of trying to divide them against themselves. You see, they have al- 
ways gotten a new man and put them ahead of older men, and it was 
common knowledge that if you said anything about it at the union 
that they would tell the company to find something wrong with you, 
and eventually you would lose your job. 

Mr. McKenna. Whom was the union representing, if they were 
not representing you fellows? 

Mr. Messier. They weren’t representing us. They were actually 
playing, or dealing with the companies. That is what was happening, 
and us men were disfranchised of our rights. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have a copy of a petition in connection 
with an election out there in your hands at any time? 

Mr. Messier. A copy of 

Mr. McKenna. A petition that you were circularizing? 

Mr. Messter. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did yon hand a copy of that to one Frank Creitz? 

Mr. Messter. Yes, I did. 
ane McKenna. Did anything happen to Fred Creitz because of 
that? 

Mr. Messter. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What happened to him? 

Mr. Messier. Fred took that petition, which was about half full 
at the time, and he got everyone to sign it in the Trubilt Block Co., 
and then he went out to deliver another load of block carrying the 

etition with him, and when he came back Mr. Orson was in the office, 
eatin agent of local 614, and he had gotten a hold of a fellow by the 
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name of Lang and convinced him that he should try to get this peti- 
tion, or get his name off it, or he was liable to lose his job. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he tell that to Creitz ¢ 

Mr. Messter. No, this was told to Lang. So Lang came out in 
the yard, and when Creitz pulled in he said, “I would like to see that 
petition again. I haven’t read it thoroughly.” So he did. And when 
he got the petition he took it in to Orson, the business agent, and that 
was the last we saw of that petition. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Smirn. I am at a loss to understand how American workmen 
can have $10 taken out of their pay check and $13.75 and not know 
what it was for. 

Mr. Messter. I am of the same opinion, and I probably am the only 
one that stood up and tried to do anything about it. I can’t under- 
stand me working with a bunch of men when something like that hap- 
pened that they didn’t all get together and go down to that union hall 
or to someone and do something about it immediately. But due to 
the fact of previous years that we fellows have been pushed around, 
and knocked off of different jobs and that sort of thing, they all think 
of that particular job, and as a result nothing comes of it because they 
are all actually afraid. That is what it amounts to. They are afraid 
to do anything about it, afraid that they are not going to be employed 
at that particular job. 

Of course, in the dump truck business our jobs are very spotty. I 
mean we are working for one contractor today and another tomorrow. 
But the asphalt companies are the best jobs, that is, most of us think so. 

Mr. Smirn. For the last 5 years I have been pointed out as being 
antilabor, and I am not antilabor, and that is the sort of thing I am 
trying to correct by these hearings. I want to get more democracy 
in unions so that men understand those things. 

What is the name of the man who owned the asphalt company that 
you were driving for? 

Mr. Messter. The last one? 

Mr. Smitu. That one that took the $10 and $13.75. 

Mr. Messier. That was A & A Asphalt Co., and the owner’s name 
is Art Rooks. 

Mr. Smirn. Where does he live? 

Mr. Messter. I believe it is in Birmingham, his office is in Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr. Smirn. Birmingham? 

Mr. Messier. Michigan. 

Mr. Smiru. How far is that away from here? 

Mr. Messer. 15 miles, 

Mr. Smitu. Mr. Attorney, I direct that you issue a subpena for him 
to be here the first thing Friday morning. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I can understand your frame of 
mind. And then along comes a congressional committee, and then 
another one and another one and they hold hearings and put all of 
this on the record, and the papers print it, obligingly, and the people 
are advised of it. But they must like it because they let it goon. And 
if this gentleman he works for does not take that pay out the union 
will descend on him and call astrike. What you fail to catch up with, 
I think, is that men like Hoffa are running this country. You thought 
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just because you were a Member of Congress you had something to 
do with it. 

Mr. Smirn. I do not run anything. 

Mr. Horrman. That is right; none of usdo. We just go along with 
the other fellows. As long as they are holding forth that is the way 
it will be. 

Are you married ¢ 

Mr. Messier. I am married. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you have any children? 

Mr. Messter. Three. 

Mr. Horrman. How old are they? 

Mr. Messter. Four, eight, and eleven. 

Mr. Smiru. Have you been in the service? 

Mr. Messier. I have never been in the service: no, 

Mr. Surru. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Messier. Would you care to know anything about a little story 
about one of the business agents? 

Mr. McKenna. If vou think it is relevant tell us. 

Mr. Messier. I was employed in 1950 by Blair Transit Co. Mr. 
Orsini I had employed in 1947 and 1948 as a dump truck driver. He 
had told me that during the time he was working for Miller Trans- 
portation Co. he got in a fight with the terminal manager whose 
name is Clair Newkirk. It seems that he put this man in the hospi- 
tal for a couple of days, and asa result he lost his job. 

So he told me he went to the union and they told him just forget 
it, don’t do anything about it. And a period of about 8 months 
elapsed. Then they decided to do something about it. So his wages 
would amount to, in the neighborhood of $4,000. So as I understand 
the story, which I can’t prove—you will have to see these men and 
dig it out for yourself—but nevertheless he told me that he was getting 
paid at the rate of $400 a week. It could be just under $400 or just 
over $400, which he showed me one of the checks one day and said 
that he had to go to the union hall to get it cashed and also give 
them their share of this, which T assumed to be around 50 percent. 
1 was wondering if you were interested in that. That is something 
that you will have to dig out, which you can by contacting Clair 
Newkirk. 

Mr. Granam. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Messter. Miller Transportation on Franklin Road, Pontisre 

T guess that would be all IT would have to say. 

Mr. McKenna. Thank you. 

Mr. Smirn. We will take a 10-minute recess. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken. ) 

Mr. Smirn. The Chair desires to make a public announcement here 
in regard to witnesses. 

A member of the staff, Mr. Smith, will read the list of witnesses 
that are excused from further attendance at this hearing. They are 
at liberty to leave. 

Mr. Crypr Suir. Mr. Leo Perlman, William J. Smith, Nathan J. 
Zablow, A. Maxwell Kunis, Alfred Baker Lewis, Samuel Kosman, 
Charles Backer, Paul Dorfman, Allen Dorfman, William O'Neill 
Kronner, Robert Shockley. 
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Mr. Smirn. The rest of the witnesses under subpena will be here 
at 10 o’clock Friday, except Roy Pride, James McNelis, Gerald Con- 
nelly, and Mr. Williams from Minneapolis, who will be heard yet 
this evening. The rest of the witnesses are excused until 10 o'clock 
Friday. 

Call Mr. Pride or Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Markewicu. In view of the fact that Mr. McKenna told 
me this morning that I had better have Dr. Perlman around here 
so he can answer some of the statements that have been made here, 
I ask you, since you have announced that he is excused, together with 
other representatives of the company, that I be allowed either to 
read this statement for him into the record, or whatever you say. 
I think in all fairness it should be 

Mr. Smiru. Is it a statement from Dr. Perlman? 

Mr. Markewicu. A short statement. 

Mr. Smirn. It will be admitted into the record at this point. 

Mr. Markewicn. Will you allow me to read it ¢ 

Mr. Surru. Put it in the record. It is not necessary to read it. 

Mr. Markxewicu. Whatever you say. 

Mr. Smirnu. I am trying to save time. 

Mr. Markewicn. All right. Whatever you say. 

Mr. Smirn. We will mark it as an exhibit and admit it into the 
record. If the doctor wants to stay over until Friday to be heard 
we will try to take care of him. 

(The document referred to was marked “Perlman Exhibit No. 6” 
for identification.) 

Mr. Markewicnu. How long do you expect to stay this evening? 

Mr. Smiru. We are going to stay until 6 o’clock. 

Mr. Markewict. He is a sick man, as you know, and I am happy 
to know that you excuse him, because I do not want to have a corpse 
on my hands. 

Mr. Smirn. Very well. We will put his statement in the record. 

Mr. Markewicn. If you put the statement in the record it cannot 
be said it has been unanswered. 

Thank you very much. 

(Perlman Exhibit 6, referred to earlier, is as follows :) 


PERLMAN 6 


It has been called to my attention that there was testimony before this honorable 
congressional committee with reference to— 

(1) The rating of Union Casualty Co. 

(2) The rates charged and the benefits offered by the Union Casualty Co. 

(3) The retention as compared to the retention offered by other companies. 

In order to give this committee a clear and concise picture it is my desire to 
make the following statement : 

(1) Rating of Union Casualty Co—This company was organized and 
chartered under the laws of the State of New York, :nd it is generally 
recognized and accepted as a fact that the insurance lavvs and regulations 
of that State are the strictest in this country. This comy any is also author- 
ized and licensed to do business in 1% other States, whose insurance laws 
and regulations are likewise very strict. It has received on A+ (excellent) 
rating in Dunn’s International Reports. 

(2) Rates charged and benefits offered.—The rate incluied in our proposal 
to the trustees of the Central States southeast and sout iwest areas health 
and welfare fund in the early part of 1950 in competit ve bidding with a 
considerable number of insurance companies was $3.80 a nonth per member, 
which, for the benefits offered, was the lowest rate at which we felt the risk 
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could be underwritten on a self-supporting basis. Our bid was accepted by a 
committee representing management and labor. The following benefits were 
offered : 

Lite insurance: $2,000, 

Accidental death and dismemberment (24 hours) : $1,000. 

Accident and sickness: $20 per week 1st day, accident; 8th day, sickness ; 
maximum, 13 weeks. 

Hospitalization: $10 per day, 31 days; $200 miscellaneous (drugs, X-ray, 
anesthetics, ete.). 

Surgical: $300 schedule. 

(3) Retention.—At this hearing there has been considerable emphasis 
placed upon the difference in retention estimates offered by the various 
competing companies. Various companies include different items in what 
they term to be their retention. It should be recognized that only the 
premium rate is guaranteed and remains unchanged for the policy year. 
The retention is fundamentally an estimate which may or may not be met 
by the insurance company. 

The retention takes on significance only if it is related to the premium 
charged. For example, a company which quotes a 17'-percent retention 
based on a $4 premium would retain $0.70 on each premium. On the other 
hand, a company quoting a retention of 10 percent based upon a premium 
rate of $5, would retain $0.50 of each premium. While on the surface it 
would appear that the company’s retention is $0.20 higher in the first case, 
it is nevertheless very obvious that the policyholder in the second case pays 
$1 more in initial premium outlay. 

It inust be nected, however, that notwithstanding the company’s estimate of 
a 1s%-percent retention, this company for the policy year ended March 31, 
1953, retained less than 13 percent of the premium collected. 

There is another very important fact that should not be overlooked by this 
honorable committee and it is this: In order to fully safeguard the interests of 
the policyholder, our company voluntarily reinsured a substantial portion of 
tiiis risk with two other insurance companies of high standing in the insurance 
industry. This constituted a merging of the total financial resources of the 
three companies for the protection of the policyholder and the insured members. 
We make this statement in order to emphasize the relative unimportance of the 
size of our company insofar as it relates to its ability to meet its contractual 
obligations. 


Mr. McKenna. Because of the answers that we received in con- 
nection with certain of our questions regarding Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois, I ask that the report of the committee’s investi- 
gator regarding the insurance operation be admitted into the record. 

Mr. Surru. It will be admitted. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS OF UNION CASUALTY AND LIFE INSURANCE 
CO., MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., UNITED PUBLIC SERVICE CORP., MOUNT 
VERNON, N. Y¥., UNION INSURANCE AGENCY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Prepared for House Committee on Government Operations by Martin S. Uhlmann 
CONTENTS 


CASUALTY Co. 
Recapitulaton. 
Capital stock and principal stockholders : 
Investment in company by Michigan Conference of Teamsters. 
Operations of the company : 
Direct premiums written. 
Commissions and expenses paid to United Public Service. 
Commissions and expenses paid to Union Insurance Agency. 
Three largest policyholders. 
Computations and service fees paid to United Public Service and Union Insurance 
Ageney 
Central States Drivers 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters 
Local 1031 
Loss experience—Central States Drivers. 
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The Minute Book: 

Directors’ meeting—January 11, 1952. 
Directors’ 23, 1952. 

Information obtained trom files of State insurance department: 
Expense allowances paid policyholders by United Public Service. 
Reimbursement expenses to Union Insurance Agency. 

Allen Dorfman’'s expenses questioned. 


UNITED PUBLIC SERVICE CorP. 
Recapitulation. 
Capital stock and principal stockholders. 
Operations of the corporation : 
Agency agreements with Union Casualty Co. 
Agency agreements with National Casualty and United States Life Insurance. 
Missing books and records. 
Earnings and operating expenses. 
Affiliation with Dr. Perlman. 
Affiliation with Nathan Zablow. 
Sundry items. 
UNION INSURANCE AGENCY OF ILLINOIS 
Recapitulation. 
Ownership of agency. 
Operations of agency : 
Missing books and records. 
Financial statements. 
Aimounts received trom Union Casualty and United Public Service. 
Irregularities—Allen Dorfman. 
Profits shared by partners. 
Loans receivable. 
Questionable checks issued by the agency : 
International girls baseball league. 
Checks cashed by Allen Dorfman. 
List of questionable checks. 
Federal income tax payments. 


REportT ON UNION CASUALTY AND LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Condon, chief investigator of the committee, the in- 
vestigation made of the operations of this company covered the years 1948 
through 1952, and the first 6 months of 1958. The report includes only the more 
important data gathered, a recapitulation of which follows: 


RECAPITULATION 


1. The company’s principal income is derived from underwriting group acci- 
dent and health, and group life insurance for a number of labor unions. 

2. From inception the management and operations of the company were con- 
trolled by Dr. Leo Perlman, one of its incorporators and now its executive vice 
president. He and Alfred Lewis, president, owned 2,600 of the 4,300 shares of 
common stock outstanding at the time of our investigation in August 1953. 

3. The Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare fund is the largest stock- 
holder of the company’s preferred stock, owing 2,500 of 4,200 shares outstand- 
ing in August. The preferred is convertible into common which has voting 
privileges and if conversion took place on the basis of present holdings, control 
of the company would rest in the combination of Dr. Perlman and this welfare 
fund. 

4. The company has shown rapid growth between 1948 and 1952 as evidenced 
by the fact that in 1948 the direct premiums written were $1,460,000, and in 1952 
had risen to about $8,900,000. Of the direct premiums written in 1952 about 
$6,850,000, or nearly 77 percent of the total, applied to 3 large policies alone, 
namely, Central States Drivers, Michigan Conference of Teamsters, and Local 
1031 of the Electrical Workers Union. This insurance was placed with Union 
Casualty through the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois, a general agent of 
the company. 

5. The Union Insurance Agency of Illinois came in as a general agent in 
1949. Between then and June 1953 they received as commissions, expense allow- 
ances, and service fees about $790,000 from the company and about $225,000 from 
United Public Service, or a total of more than $1 million. Of this amount, ap- 
proximately $950,000 applied to the 3 large policyholders alone. (The overwriting 
commissions and service fees paid by the company to United Public Service in 
connection with the same policyholders was in excess of $400,000. ) 

6. The United Public Service Corp., largely owned and controlled by Dr. 
Perlman since its inception in 1942, was managing agent of the company and as 
such was paid overwriting commissions on practically all insurance underwritten 
by Union Casualty. Between 1948 and 1952 alone, the commissions paid to them 
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amounted to around $1,200,000 '—about this they were paid some $50,000* for 
expenses and service fees. 

7. During the first 2 policy years the Central States Drivers Council received 
premium refunds of $256,000. No refunds were made in the third policy year 
which ended March 31, 1953, because of an unsatisfactory loss experience. This 
led to modifying the extent of the insurance coverage whereby the benetits to 
the employees’ and their dependents were reduced. 

8. The New York State Insurance Department examined the company's opera- 
tions (and those of United Public Service) and in a report dated March 81, 1953, 
was critical of numerous payments made by the company to the Union Insurance 
Ageney and United Public Service, especially in connection with the policies of 
Central States Drivers, the Michigan Conference of Teamsters, and Local 1031, 
IBEW. 

Capital stock and principal stockholders 

The company was incorporated in 1942 as the Trade Union Accident and Health 
Association of America, in 1945 its name was changed to the Union Casualty Co., 
and in December 1951 the present name of Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. 
was adopted. 

In August 1953 there were 4,300 shares of common stock outstanding, of which 
about 1,600 shares were held by Dr. Leo Perlman, executive vice president, I 
about 1,000 shares by Alfred G. B. Lewis, president of the company, and the 
remainder was held by 10 stockholders. At that time there were also outstand- 
ing 4,200 shares each of class A and class B preferred stock of which the largest 
stockholder was the Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare fund owning 
2,500 shares of each class, or about 60 percent of the total outstanding preferred 
stock. This stock was bought in August 1951, shortly after it became a policy- 
holder, for $250,000. 

Nore.—The class A and class B preferred stock was sold as a unit of 1 
share each at $100 per unit. It is interesting to note that the class A stock 
may, at the option of the holder at any time prior to December 31, 1955, be 
converted into common stock upon the payment of $40 for each share of 
class A stock to be converted. Also, the holders of class A and class B stocks 
are entitled to dividends at the rate of $1.50 and $3.50, respectively, per share 
per annum, as and when declared by the board of directors. The dividends 
on the preferred stock are cumulative only when and if earned, and for a 
period not exceeding 8 years. 

The Michigan Conference of Teamsters’ investment would prove most sig- 
nificant if it elected to convert its holdings into common stock. On the basis of 
present holdings the 1,600 common shares owned by Dr. Perlman when added 
to 2,500 shares convertible by the Michigan Conference would obviously result 
in control of the company by this combination. In this respect, it is to be noted 
that at a meeting held on June 18, 1951 the trustees of the welfare fund reported 
that approximately $850,000 was available for investment purposes. Since 
$250,000 was later invested in Union Casualty, there remained a free balance of 
$100,000, which coincidentally is the precise amount needed to complete the 
conversion from preferred to common stock (2,500 shares at $40 per share) (see 
exhibit A’). 

Attention is also invited to a letter dated May 6, 1952, from the trustees of the 
welfare fund to Dr. Perlman, in which it was stated, “* * * we wish to advise 
you that our trust agreement contains no limitations as to the authority of our 
trustees to make investments of any kind or nature on behalf of our funds” 
(see exhibit B*). 


Operations of the company 
The volume of Union Casualty’s operations expanded at an extraordinarily 
rapid rate between 1948 and 1952, as indicated by the following tabulation: 


Direct 
Year: P premiums written 


1 See supplemental report, p. 867. 
Not printed. 
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These premiums relate to group accident and health coverage only. In 1952 
additional direct premiums were written for life insurance in the amount of 
nearly $1,600,000. 

During most of this period the operations of the company were conducted 
largely through two general agents, namely, the United Public Service Corp. and 
the Union Insurance Agency of Illinois. 

The person who controlled the affairs of United Public Service and one of its 
principal stockholders was Dr. Perlman. The Union Insurance Agency is a part- 
nership, with offices in Chicago, and the partners are Allen and Rose Dorfman 
(Allen is the son of Rose). The operations of these agencies are discussed later 
in this report. 

The United Public Service Corp. and the Union Insurance Agency were most 
active in the affairs of the company as evidenced by the following tabulations 
showing the large amounts of commissions and expenses paid them between 1948 
and June 30, 1953. 

United Public Service Corp. 


Year Commissions; .EXpense Total p 
allowances mnents 
1948 $147,000) $2,000 $149, 000 
1949 138, 000 13,000 151,000 
1990 283, 000 3, 000 288), O00 
1951 = 360, 000 None 60, 000 
1952 ‘ 274, 000 35, 000 307, 000 
1953, first 6 months... 43, 000 465, OOO 
1, 245, 000 | 54, 000 2 1, 200, 000 


1 See supplemental report, p. 367. 

2 These figures were furnished by Samuel Kosman, vice president of Union Casualty. 

Note.—The amounts listed above do not include approximately $75,000 paid to Nathan P. Zablow, 
president of United Public Service, between 1949 and 1951 as commissions in connection with the Budd 
Co. (of Philadelphia) risk. These payments are discussed in some detail later in this report under the 
caption “United Public Service.” 


Union Insurance Agency 


Year Commissions | Expense Potal pay- 
illowances ments 
1949. $7, 500 $1, 500 $9, 000 
1950 84, 000 2, SH, 00) 
1951 120, 000 22. 000) 142, 000 
1952 266, 000 11,000 277,000 
1953, first 6 months 245, 000 34, 000 277, 000 


Norte.—(1) Of the $71,000 paid as expense allowances, approximately $26,000 represents “reimbursement 
of expenses, but no evidence was found that the Union Insurance Agency furnished satisfactory proof in 
support of such expenses. 

(2) Attention is invited to the fact that the total payments made to the Union Insurance Agency during 
the first 6 months of 1953 were as great as those for the entire year of 1952. : 


Three of the largest policyholders of the company are the Ceneral States 
Drivers’ Council, the Michigan Conference of Teamsters, and Local No. 1081 
(Chicago) of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The Union 
Insurance Agency was instrumental in having this insurance placed with Union 
Casualty. The accident and health policy for local 1031 was first under- 
written by the company in 1949; the Central States Drivers’ in 1950; and the 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters in 1951. Commencing with the year 1952, 
group life insurance for these policyholders was also underwritten by the 
company. 

An effort was made, though unsuccessfully, to determine the company or com- 
panies which had previously underwritten the accident and health insurance for 
these unions. It is understood that prior to 1952 the life portion was placed with 
the United States Life Insurance Co. of New York City. 

The commissions, service fees, and expense reimbursements paid by the com- 
pany to United Public Service and the Union Insurance Agency, in connection 
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with these three policyholders, are shown in approximate amounts on the follow- 
ing page: 
CENTRAL STATES DRIVERS’ COUNCIL 


|Commissions) Service fees | Total 


To United Public Service: 
1950 


952 = 69, 000 $18, 000 

_ 1983, first 6 months ; 1, 000 | 000 
To Union Insurance Agency: } | ‘ 
1952 111, 000 5, 000 116, 000 
1953, first 6 months... 108, 000 | 27,000 | 135, 000 
Total Central States 401, 000 50, 000 | 451, 000 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE OF TEAMSTERS WELFARE FUND 


To United Public Service: | 

1951 $24, 000 | $24, 000 
1952 36, 000 | $5, 000 41,000 
1953, first 6 months | 

To Union Insurance Agency: | | 
1942 60, 000 3, 000 | 63, 
1953, first 6 months. - -- 58, 000 | 7,000 65, 000 
Total Michigan Conference 194, 000 15, 000 | 209, 000 

LOCAL 1031, IBEW 

To United Publie Service: | | 
61,000 61, 000 
| 76, 000 
40, 000 | $11, 000 51,000 
2) 000 | 2, 000 

To Union Insurance Agency: | 
1949 7,000 7,000 
1950 2 58, 000 | 58, 000 
O51 67, 000 67, 000 
1953, first 6 months. . Acebasateseanden 76, 000 4, 000 80, 000 
TRE | 467, 000 | 15, 000 482, 000 
SUMMARY 

Michigan 


| Central 


States | Conference | Local 1031 
Paid to United Public Service. } $156, 000 $65, 000 $197, 000 
Paid to Union Insurance Agency Swans | 295, 000 | 144, 000 | 285, 000 
Total 451,000 | 209, 000 | 482, 000 


The aggregate commissions and service fees in connection with these three 
policyholders paid to United Public Service amounted to $418,000, and to the 
Union Insurance Agency $724,000, making a total of $1,142,000. With respect 
to the policies of the Central States Drivers and the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters an additional $26,000 was paid to the Union Insurance Agency in the 
form of “reimbursement” expenses, 

Nore.—These reimbursement expenses were questioned and strongly criti- 
cized by the State Insurance Department which suggested that the company 
“take immediate steps to recover from the agent the amounts improperly 
paid to him or obtain adequate vouchers for expenses incurred in connection 
with servicing the specific risks.” We were unable to determine what action, 
if any, was taken by the company. 

In addition to the foregoing amounts, around $225,000 was paid to the 
Union Insurance Agency and/or Allen Dorfman by United Public Service 
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between October 1949 and January 1953, largely in connection with the 
same three policyholders. This is discussed later in this report under the 
captions “United Public Service” and “Union Insurance Agency.” 

Based upon the loss experience in the first year of the Central States Drivers’ 
policy, i. e., from Apri! 1, 19850, to March 31, 1951, Union Casualty made a refund 
direct to the policyholder in the amount of $157,000. During the second policy 
year, from April 1, 1951, to March 31, 1952, a less satisfactory loss experience 
resulted so that the refund was $99,000. Mr. Kosman, vice president of the 
insurance company, indicated that in light of the losses experienced during the 
third policy year, no refund of premiums was to be made to the policyholder. He 
also advised that as a result of the loss experience in the third year, the trustees 
of the welfare fund and the company mutually agreed to reduce the benefits to 
the employees and their dependents in the current policy year. The formula 
used by the company in establishing the premiums refunded in 1951 and 1952 
is presented in exhibit D.* 

During 1952 the total direct premiums written for group accident and health 
coverage amounted to $7,320,000, of which $5,500,000 was applicable to the 
policies of Local 1081, Central States Drivers, and Michigan Conference of Team- 
sters. In addition, the premiums written for group life insurance in 1952 were 
$1,570,000, of $1,850,000 applied to the same policyholders. 

The minute book 

The minute book for the years 1948-52 was examined and the following items 
were noted: 

(a) Almost without exception Dr. Perlman served as chairman at each of the 
board of directors’ and stockholders’ meetings. It was evident from the minutes 
that Dr. Perlman dominated the proceedings on each occasion and that the 
management and operations of the company are his “show.” 

(b) At the annual stockholders’ meeting held on December 2, 1948, Dr. Perl- 
man reported that the directors had previously declared a stock dividend of 
$50,000. At the same meeting William Smith, secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
company. 

(c) At the board of directors’ meeting held on January 11, 1952, Dr. Perlman 
announced that the State insurance department had authorized the company to 
write all forms of life insurance effective December 18, 1951, and that the 
department had approved changing the corporate name to Union Casualty & Life 
Insurance Co. In this regard Dr. Perlman discussed the effect of the depart- 
ment’s action since under the New York insurance law the officers and directors 
of the company identified with the United Public Service Corp. in any capacity 
had to sever their connections with the latter organization. 

(d) At the annual stockholders’ meeting held March 21, 1952, the Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters welfare fund was represented by proxy in the person 
of Dr. Perlman. The preferred-stockhulders were called to the meeting even 
though the stock has no voting privileges. It was announced at the meeting 
that the company’s proposal to declare a quarterly dividend on the preferred 
stock was not appreved by the State department of insurance. 

(e) At the meeting of the directors held on July 23, 1952, it was resolved that 
United Public Service wonld not be paid any overwriting commission on new 
business written by the company after July 1, 1952. 

Note.—In speculating on the possible motives for the current agreement 
with United Public Service which between 1950 and 1952 alone was paid 
$1,800,000 as commissions and expense allowances, the following points 
should be considered : 

1. Between 1948 and 1952 Dr. Perlman received more than $400,000 as 
salaries and commissions from United Public Service plus liberal allow- 
ances for travel and entertainment. He was paid an additional $100,000 
in 1952 in the form of Union Casualty stock and cash, nearly all of which 
was taxable income, in liquidation of his holdings of 60 shares of United 
Public Service stock. 

2. The net effect of the existing agreement by which United Public Service 
is to be paid $50,000 per year by Union Casualty will be to deprive Dr. 
Perlman of further income from that agency. 

3. It is possible that the long-range plans of the company concerning 
prospective life-insurance business outweigh the consequences of any finan- 


1 Not printed. 
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cial sacrifices which its officers, including Dr. Perlman, may be forced to 
make following its entry into the life field early in 1952. 

4. In specniating further on this matter, it is conceivable that the pre- 
ferred-stock holdings of the Michigan Conference of Teamsters—with divi- 
dends cumulative only for 38 years—may have played a part in this situation. 
It is to he noted that the State insurance department in 1952 disapproved 
the company’s proposal to pay a dividend on the preferred on the ground 
that the company’s financial position did not warrant snch a payment. It 
would therefore not seem unreasonable to assume that the company may 
have found it compelling to take whatever action was necessary to assure 
the payment of a dividend to the Michigan Conference of Teamsters prior 
to the expiration of the cumulative dividend date in 1954. 

The agency agreement hetween Union Casualty and the United Public Service 
Corp. was terminated on December 31, 1952, at which time the company assumed 
all the functions (not defined or clarified) formerly performed by United Publie 
Service. A new agreement was entered into effective January 1, 1953, providing 
for the navment of $50,000 a vear to United Publie Service. The agreement 
refers to this as commissions although Mr. Kosman informally stated that it 
will be used primarily to pay salaries, 

Information obtained from files of the State insurance department 

The deputy smperintendent of the New York State Insurance Department 
permitted us to inspect a copy of the denartment’s report on its examination 
of the company's books. The report is dated March 31, 1953, and was filed in 
Albany, N. Y., on June 17, 1953. The more salient features of this report are 
as follows: 

1. The company’s records and procedures concerning dishursements did not, 
in many cases, comply with certain sections of the New York insurance law, and 
many payments were made without proper authority or adequate supporting 
data. The following items illustrate the findings in this regard: 

(a) Improper payments were made for expenses which should have been 
horne by United Public Service pursuant to its contract. 

(hb) In November 1951 a payment was made to United Public Service as 
partial reimbursement of a contribution to Local 1031, Electrical Workers Union. 
for a Christmas party. Similar contributions were made by Union Casualty 
by direct payments to the union for the years 1949 and 1950. These payments | 
were considered objectionable by the department and were construed as rebates 
prohibited under section 209 of the insurance law. For further reference to 
section 209 see exhibit F.7 

2.. Although the company was not currently paying expense allowances directly 
to polievholders it was disclosed that such allowances were heing paid by United 
Publie Service in accordance with commitments which Union Casualty had 
originally made. In this regard it was established that the management com- 
mission paid to United Publie Service was, in some cases, increased by the 
company by the amount of such allowances, and that some of these nayments 
were treated as return premiums on the hooks of the company. The policy- 
holders involved were Local 1031, IBEW, and Local 743, Warehouse and Mail 
Order Employees. 

3. In August 1950 the company entered into an agreement to reimburse the 
Union Insurance Agenev for expenses incurred in connection with servicing the 
poliey of the Central States Drivers’ Council. The agreement provided that 
reimbursement for such expenses would not exceed 1 percent of the gross pre- 
miums paid. The commissions payable on this policy has just then heen reduced 
from 8 to 2 percent. It should be noted that a similar agreement, effective April 
1, 1951, was made in connection with the policy of the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters. 

Pursuant to these agreements, Allen Dorfman personally submitted statements 
for expense reimbursement, which in the aggregate equaled 1 percent of the 
premiums collected on these policies. The amounts claimed to have heen ex- 
pended by Mr. Dorfman were not supported by bills or vouchers. The total 
payments made to him for these purposes, between September 1950 and January 
1952 amounted to about $26,000. 

Notre.—In the course of our examination of the books of the Union Insur- 
ance Agency it was disclosed that these payments, along with others made 
by Union Casualty and United Public Service were not deposited in the 


1Not printed. 
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agency's bank account. The payments to which reference is made were in 
the form of checks drawn to the order of Allen M. Dorfman, whose failure 
to properly deposit agency funds is discussed under the caption, “Union 
Insnrance Agency.” 

4. At the request of the department’s examiner, the company instructed Mr. 
Dorfman to submit substantiating data in support of the expenses for which 
he was reimbursed. The material subsequently presented by him revealed that 
many items represented personal expenses such as a wedding trip to Jamaica, 
British West Indies, and Miami, and personal hotel bills in Chicago. Others 
were for expenses of a nature which had no connection with servicing the policies 
for which the expenses were claimed. (Central States Drivers and Michigan 
Teamsters. ) 

It was also established that the total amount of the expenses claimed and 
reimbursed was approximately equal to the maximum which Union Casualty 
agreed to pay Mr. Dorfman and it seemed obvious to the examiner that the 
expense statements furnished by him were fitted to meet the maximum amount 
allowable, rather than being based on actual expenditures. 

Notr.—In our recent examination of the agency's books. we were unable 
to determine how these items were treated by Mr. Dorfman for income-tax 
purposes since the general ledger, journals, and income accounts for the 
period of time in question were missing. The entire matter of the agency's 
missing records is discussed in detail under the caption “Union Insurance 
Agency.” 

5. In supplying information about persons whose names appeared on hotel and 
travel bills, Mr. Dorfman explained that many of them did not furnish any 
services and were not connected with the risks for which his expenses were 
reimbursed, As to certain specified names, Mr. Dorfman stated, “each of the 
persons named has been of definite value to the agency and * * * many of the 
individuals * * * are persons well known in labor circles, or are the heads of 
employer groups—both vital sources for our present as well as prospective 
business.” The persons to whom reference was made were the following: 

Donald Peters, president, Local 743 Warehouse and Mail Order Employees 
Union: Ted Shulman, Waste trade industry; Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. Dorfman, 
parents of Allen Dorfman: Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jacobs. He is a labor attorney 
representing the International Brotherhood of A. F. of L. and many of its locals. 

6. As heretofore stated, the expense reimbursements to Mr. Dorfman related 
only to the services which the Union Insurance Agency was to perform in con- 
nection with the policies of the Central States Drivers and the Michigan Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, that is. the accident and health portion only. It is to he noted 
that the agency and/or Mr. Dorfman also received commissions from United 
Publie Service in connection with the life portion of these two risks, the amount 
of which conld not be readily determined because this portion was placed with 
the United States Life Insurance Co. of New York City at that time. 

7. In March 1952 the commissions payable to the ageney were increased by 1 
percent retroactive to January 1, 1952. Concurrently the expense reimbursement 
method was discontinued as a result of the insurance examiner's criticisms of the 
inadequate vouchers furnished by Mr. Dorfman. 

8. Although the examiner recommended that Union Casualty either take im- 
mediate steps to recover from Mr. Dorfman the amount improperly paid to him, 
or obtain adequate vouchers to separate the expenses claimed in connection with 
servicing these risks, we have no evidence as to what action, if any, has been 
taken by the company in this regard. 


Note.—Included in the State insurance department files was a copy of a 
report consisting of 219 pages of sworn testimony, taken on July 16, 1952, in 
connection with certain aspects of the operations and transactions of Union 
Casualty and United Public Service questioned by the insurance examiner. 
A large part of the testimony was furnished by Dr. Perlman and Nathan 
Zablow, who was then president of United Publie Service. The committee 
may he interested in securing a copy of this report since an extra copy was 
not available to us. 


REPORT ON UNITED PuBLIc SERVICE CorP. 


RECAPITULATION 


1. United Publie Service was the sole and exclusive agent for Union Casualty 
from January 1943 until December 31, 1952, when the agency contract was 
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terminated primarily because the New York State Insurance Department insisted 
upon it. 

2. United Publie Service acted as general agent for National Casualty Co. of 
Detroit for which it received $515,000 in commissions and expense allowances 
between 1949 and 1952 alone. United also served as general agent for the United 
States Life Insurance Co., of New York City, for which it received around 
$250,000 in commissions and expense allowances for the same period. 

The total commissions, expense allowances, and service fees received by United 
from all sources between 1948 and 1952 amounted to $2,674,000. 

3. Because of missing books, records, and pertinent correspondence files, the 
scope of our investigation was necessarily limited. 

4. Of the total operating expenses of about $2,600,000 between 1948 and 1952, 
approximately $850,000 was spent for executive salaries, of which Dr. Perlman 
and Mr. Paul Backer together received about $800,000, 

5. The operations of United Publie Service and those of the Trade Union 
Accident and Health Adjusters Association, a wholly owned claims agency, were 
influenced and controlled by Dr. Perlman. 

6. When Dr. Perlman severed his connections with United in December 1951, 
he also sold his stock to them for $100,000. We were informally advised that the 
stock initially cost him about $1,000. 

7. Between 1948 and 1951 Dr. Perlman received more than $400,000 in salaries 
and commissions from United, in addition to some liberal allowances for travel 
and entertainment. With regard to the latter, the New York State Insurance 
Department interrogated him under oath in July 1952, especially in reference to 
a number of checks drawn to the order of cash in 1950 and 1951 in amounts rang- 
ing from $500 to $5,000 each, which allegedly were used to meet travel expenses. 

&. Mr. Nathan Zablow, who is said to be related to Dr. Perlman, has been an 
officer of United since its inception in 1942 but received no compensation between 
1942 and 1949. However, between 1949 and 1951 he was paid about $75,000 in 
commissions by Union Casualty concerning which the New York State Insurance 
Department had some serious misgivings, 

He also was interrogated under oath by the department in July 1952, at which 
time he was directed to make an accounting of the commissions in question. 

9, The Union Insurance Agency and/or Allen Dorfman received about $225,000 
in commissions and service fees from United between October 1949 and February 
1953. This is in addition to the $791,500 paid them for these purposes by Union 
Casualty as shown on page 5 of this report. 

10. The effect of certain accounting adjustments made by United’s independent 
accountant as stated under the caption “Sundry items” may be of interest to the 
Internal Revenue Service. ‘This also applies to other questionable transactions 
recorded in United’s books. 

Capital stock and principal stockholders 

The company was originally incorporated in January 1942, and among the 
purposes for which it was formed was that of “fostering constructive effort 
for the improvement of modern life and furthering the progress of civilization.” 
(See Exhibit I°.‘) In November 1942 the purposes of the corporation were ex- 
tended to include the conduct of a general insurance agency and brokerage busi- 
ness. (See Exhibit G1) At that time there were 5 stockholders, 2 of whom 
were Dr. Perlman and Nathan Zablow, who is said to be a relative of Dr. Perl- 
man. The total number of shares authorized to be issued were 200, all of which 
was of one class and without par value. When Dr. Perlman severed his con- 
nections with United Public Service in December 1951 he owned 60 shares of its 
stock, and of the remaining 60 shares outstanding, 49 shares were owned by 
Mrs. Julia Backer and 11 shares by her husband, Paul Backer. 

Operations of the corporation 

In January 1948 United Public Service and Union Casualty entered into a 
contract whereby United was appointed as the sole and exclusive agent for the 
company for a period of 25 years. Under this contract United Public Service 
received overwriting commissions on practically all insurance underwritten by 
Union Casualty. In connection with certain risks they also received expense 
allowances and service fees. From 1948 through 1952 alone the commissions 
paid them amounted to $1,200,000? and the service fees and expense allowances 
were about $50,000, according to data furnished us by Mr. Samuel Kosman, vice 
president of Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. Since the books of Union 


1 Not printed. 
2 See supplemental statement, p. 367. 
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Casualty are kept on a calendar-vear basis, and those of United Publie Service 
on a fiscal-year basis (March 1 to February 28), we were unable to reconcile 
the figures. We did find that the figures furnished by Mr. Kosman were at 
variance with those shown in the financial statements of United as prepared 
by Jacob Rosen, CPA, their independent accountant. The variances for 1949 
to 1952 are shown below: 


In < “ar 
Per Unite i's | 
cords 0 
Year financial | Difference 
tatements 
tatement 
1949___. $151, 000 $220, 000 $89, 000 
1950 286, 000 401, 000 115. 000 
360, 000 430. 000 70. 000 
1952... 307, 000 381, 000 74. 000 


Effective July 1, 1952, the overwriting commissions formerly paid to United 
were discontinued under a revised agreement and on December 31, 1952, the 
agency contract was terminated. Under the existing agreement, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, it is provided that United will receive not more than $50,000 per 
year as commissions notwithstanding the volume of business procured for the 
company. Mr. Samuel Kosman, vice president of Union Casualty, informed us 
these funds will be used to pay the salaries of Messrs. Backer and Blattner, 
neither of whom is now actively engaged in United’s operations. 

In March 1948 an agreement was entered into between United Publie Service 
and the National Casualty Co. of Detroit, whereby United was appointed as a 
general agent for the purpose of obtaining accident and health insurance policies 
“especially for the insurance of organized labor.” On a date unknown to us, 
United was also appointed as a general agent for the United States Life Insurance 
Co. of New York City. We have no information as to the present status of these 
agency agreements and we were unable to determine how the current arrange- 
ment between United and Union Casualty may have affected these agreements, 
if at all. 

The amounts of commissions and expense allowances received by United 
from National Casualty and the United States Life Insurance Co, in recent 
years are shown in the tabulation below: 


National Casualty United States Life 
Commissions} Allowances Commissions! Allowances 
| $20, 000 | $2, 000 | $15, 000 $7. 000 
125, 000 | 6, 000 | 60, OOO | 49, 000 
174, 000 6, 000 50, 000 36, 000 


| | 


We experienced some difficulty in our investigation because some of United’s 
books and files were missing. Among those missing were the cash receipts and 
disbursements records for fiscal year 1951—commencing March 1, 1950, and end- 
ing February 28, 1951, and the general ledger for fiscal years 1949, 1950, and 1951. 
Also missing were several pertinent correspondence files, such as, Union Insur- 
ance Agency, Union Casualty, and the files of certain labor groups, namely, Cen- 
tral States Drivers, Michigan Conference of Teamsters, and local 1031, IBEW. 

We conferred with the independent accountants who have been preparing 
United's financial statements over a period of years, and, upon request, they fur- 
nished us copies of the statements for fiscal years 1949 through 1953. Since the 
books were not kept on a current basis after January 1953, the financial informa- 
tion for this year was necessarily limited and of little value. Copies of the finan- 
cial reports furnished by the independent accountants are attached, marked 
“Exhibit J.” 
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A tabulation of the total income and total operating expenses of United Public 
Service for the years 1948-52 follows: 


| Commissions, 

Year | service fees, Ope rating 

| ete. | expenses 
| 


| 2, 674, 000 | 2, 588, 000 


Between January 1 and June 30, 1953, United received $46,000 from Union 
Casualty of which $25,000 represented one-half of the annual amount payable 
under their existing contract, and the balance of $21,000 covered commission, 
which, according to Mr. Kosman, were earned and accrued in 1952. According 
to the financial statement prepared by the independent accountants the accrued 
commissions as of February 28, 1953, were only $13,000. 

Attention is invited to the fact that of the total operating expenses of $2,588,000 
between 1948 and 1952, nearly $1,500,000 represented the following items : 


Iexecutive salaries (of which Dr. Perlman and Mr. Backer received 


Commissions and service fees paid to Union Insurance Agency and/or 
Payments to Trade Union A. and H. Adjusters Association (wholly 
Travel and entertainment expenses_____-_.-_.-______.--_-_--__-..- 195, 000 


The Trade Union Accident and Health Adjusters Association was incorporated 
at Philadelphia, Pa., in October 1945. The paid-in capital was $500 which amount 
is shown on United's books as an investment. We were unable to determine 
when Dr. Perlman and Mr. Backer, original stockholders, sold their holdings 
in Trade Union to United. As in the case of Union Casualty and United Publie 
Service, the affairs of this association were also influenced and controlled by 
Ir. Perlman. For example, it was he who decided how much United would pay 
Trade Union for processing claims. 

It is to be noted that the books of Trade Union were in the custody of Mr. 
Zablow and were located in the office of United Public Service at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

Dr. Perlman’s affiliation with United Public Service Corp. 

As stated on page 10 of this report, Union Casualty was authorized by the 
New York State Department of Insurance in December 1951, to underwrite life 
insurance, Since under New York insurance laws officers of a life-insurance 
company are prohibited from receiving any remuneration from an insurance 
agency or broker, Dr. Perlman and other officials of Union Casualty then affil- 
iated with United Public Service were compelled to sever their connections with 
United. In order to partially accomplish Dr. Perlman’s severance, he and United 
Public Service entered into an agreement on December 24, 1951, under which 
the corporation agreed to purchase his 60 shares of stock for $200,000. This 
price was based upon the appraisal value, made by United, of its agency agree- 
ment with Union Casualty. They determined that the contract had a value of 
$500,000. 

The agreement mentioned above was amended on May 1, 1952, under which 
the parties agreed to reduce the purchase price of Dr. Perkhman’s stock from 
$200,000 to $100,000 and the valuation of the agency contract was reduced from 
$500,000 to $250,000. (See Exhibit H.) In settlement therefor Dr. Perlman 
received the following property and cash: 


(a) 100 shares each of class A and class B preferred stock _____-______ $10, 000 
(b) 500 shares of common stock, plus 350 shares of class A and 500 

shares of clase Prererred 81, 730 
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The shares referred to represented United’s investment in Union Casualty. We 
questioned the valuation placed on the stock described in ()) above but were 
unable to obtain a satisfactory explanation from United's president except that 
he understood it constituted a “single-package deal.” We also inquired into the 
amount paid by Dr. Perlman in acquiring his 60 shares of United Stock since 
we were unable to establish it from the books. We were informally told that 
the amount paid by him was $1,200 but this could not be confirmed. 

On October 1, 1942, Dr. Perlman and United Public Service Corp. entered 
into an agreement which provided that he would serve as general manager of 
the corporation’s insurance business for a period of 15 years. The agreement 
stipulated that Dr. Perlman would be paid a salary plus commissions on a gradu- 
ated scale. The amount of commissions to be paid him were to be based upon 
1 percent of the gross annual preiums collected by United. Copy of agreement 
is attached, marked “Exhibit I.’* (The date of this agreement precedes by 
almost 2 months the date on which United Public Service was lawfully author- 
ized to conduct a general insurance business.) 

From 1948 through 1951 Dr. Perlman received more than $400,000 in salaries 
and commissions. Although we did not check into the additional funds paid 
to him during these vears, we did find that he received liberal allowances for 
travel and entertainment, and during 1950 and 1951 alone he was reimbursed 
about $23,000 for these purposes. 

The records of United Public Service for 1950 and 1951 disclosed that approxi- 
mately $128,000 was charged as general, miscellaneous, and travel and enter- 
tainment expenses of which some $40,000 consisted of several checks drawn to 
the order of cash. In 1950 a number of such checks were drawn and cashed in 
amounts of $500 and $1,000 each; in 1951 4 checks were drawn for $5,000 each, 
and 1 for $4,000. It is to be noted that the State Insurance Department 
questioned these and other checks issued by United. From the files of the State 
insurance department we learned that Dr. Perlman was interrogated in regard 
to the checks made payable to cash. He stated under oath that in his promo- 
tional work for United Public Service on behalf of Union Casualty and other 
companies, he found it necessary in the acquisition of new groups and to main- 
tain good will, to do extensive entertaining of labor representatives and trustees 
of certain welfare funds. On page 17 of this report reference is made to the 
sworn testimony of Dr. Perlman, and others, concerning certain operations of 
Union Casualty and United Public Service. This testimony is contained in a 
219-page report on file with the State insurance department in New York City 
and also in Albany, N. Y. 

As in the case of the Union Casnalty & Life Insurance Co., the managerial 
and financial affairs of the United Public Service Corp. were, from inception, 
controlled by Dr. Perlman. 

Nathan Zablow’'s affiliation with United Public Service Corp. 

Mr. Zablow, who is a licensed insurance broker, has been an officer of this 
corporation since its inception in 1942, although he was not paid a salary or 
other remuneration until 1949. We were unable to determine the amount or 
source of his income during the intervening years. 

In the course of our inspection of the New York State Insurance Department 
report concerning the operations of Union Casualty and United Publie Service it 

yas noted that the department’s examiner questioned the propriety of approxi- 
mately $75,000 of commissions paid to Mr. Zablow by Union Casualty between 
1949 and 1951. These payments were related to a large risk carried by the 
company from December 1, 1949, to November 30, 1951, namely, Local S13 
(UAW-CIO), comprising employees of the Budd Co. of Philadelphia. The sub- 
stantial underwriting loss sustained by Union Casualty in connection with this 
particular risk attracted the attention of the examiner who observed that the 
commission payable on this risk was 15 percent of the premiums. In aeccord- 
ance with written instructions from Dr. Perlman one-half, or 714 percent, was 
paid to United, and the other 7% percent was paid to Mr. Zablow. On renewal 
of the policy, United’s 714 percent was reduced to 5 percent, however, Mr. Zab- 
low’s 744 percent remained unchanged. 

In July 1952 both Dr. Perlman and Mr. Zablow were interrogated about this 
matter by the State insurance department. Dr. Perlman stated under oath 
that neither the labor union nor the policyholder employer had designted Mr. 
Zablow as the broker but Dr. Perlman said he assumed that because Mr. 


1 Not printed. 
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Zablow had introduced the president of the union as his client that he was the 
broker. 

According to the department’s files Mr. Zablow deposited around $70,000 of 
the commissions received by him ip the Bank of Athens, New York City between 
December 1949 and November 1951. He withdrew about $43,000 of this amount 
by checks drawn to the order of cash in round amounts from $1,250 to $2,900 
each. In this connection the State insurance department requested Mr. Zablow 
to appear at a hearing in July 1952, at which time he was questioned about the 
disposition made of the commissions deposited in his individual checking account. 
He made the following explanation: 


Payments to his wife____-- $24, 000 
(Of this amount $14,000 represented cash payments and $10,000 
was paid her by checks.) 


Cash payments to his father and father-in-law 6, 600 


The insurance examiner expressed considerable doubt that any factual basis 
existed to support Dr. Perlman’s assumption that Mr. Zablow was the broker 
on the policy for which he received, as previously stated, about $75,000 in 
commissions within a 2-year period. It is evident from the files that he took 
no part in the negotiations at the out-of-State location of the employer (Budd 
Co. in Philadelphia), and the labor union (local 818). Moreover, Mr. Zablow 
knew none of the officials of the company, and was not mentioned in the labor 
union negotiating committee’s testimonial letter. 

During 1952 Mr. Zahlow, then president of United Public Service, was paid 
a total of about $17,000, most of which represented salary. On January 1, 
1953, he became an employee of Union Casualty and Life Insurance Co. when, 
it is said, he joined its legal department at a salary of $10,000 per year. 


Affiliation of Union Insurance Agency with United Public Service 


We were unable to locate a copy of the agreement(s) between United Public 
Service and the Union Insurance Agency. We were particularly interested in 
determining the basis for certain commissions, expense allowances, and service 
fees which United paid to the Union Insurance Agency and/or Allen Dorfman 
between October 1949 and February 1953 in the aggregate amount of $225,000. 
This amount comprised the following: 


To Union Insurance Agency from October 1949 to April 1952 --___---_ $65, 400 
To Allen M. Dorfman for the same period... 72, 000 
The above amounts were obtained from a letter dated July 3, 
1952, from United to Nathan Miller, CPA, independent accountant 
of Union Insurance. 
Commissions paid between March 1, 1952 and February 28, 1953 (per 
financial statement prepared by Jacob Rosen, CPA, independent ac- 


Service fees paid between March 1, 1952 and February 28, 1953, also 
obtained from source referred to immediately above__-___.-----___ 51, 000 
229, 700 
Less: Amount included in United’s letter to Mr. Miller and duplicated 
$224, 654 


We questioned Mr. Zablow about the large number of checks drawn to the 
order of Allen M. Dorfman, most of which related to the reimbursement of 
expenses and the payment of service fees. He was unable to explain the matter 
satisfactorily. In connection with these payments to Mr. Dorfman, attention 
is invited to pages 14 to 17 of this report, where reference is made to the in- 
formation obtained from the files of the New York State Insurance Department. 

The greatest share of the moneys paid to the Union Insurance Agency and/or 
Allen M. Dorfman by United related to three large risks which are covered 
at some length on pages 6 through 9 of this report. 


Sundry items 


1. In March 1951 United borrowed $25,000 from the National Casualty Co., 
of which $9,650 remained unpaid as of March 28, 1953. No information was 
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available in the files with respect to this loan and Mr. Zablow was unable to 
explain why it was made. The underlying reasons for this loan may not be 
important, but it is interesting to note that at the end of February 1951, or 
shortly before the loan was made, United had a rather substantial bank bal- 
ance. Also in the fiscal year ended February 28, 1951, United received about 
$180,000 for Commissions and expense allowances from the National Casualty Co, 

2. In the working papers of United's independent accountant we found that 
he had made an adjustment for $10,200 as of February 29, 1952. The amount 
comprised two checks drawn to the order of cash for $5,200 and $5,000 each, 
which were charged on the books as miscellaneous expenses. The accountant 
apparently considered the charges to be improper and explained that the ad- 
justment for $5,000 represented cash on hand which a member of his statf 
found to be in United’s safe, whereas the $5,200 was charged to Paul Backer’s 
personal account. It may be advisable for appropriate authorities to inquire 
how these items were treated by United and Mr. Backer for tax purposes. 

In connection with other checks drawn by United to the order of cash, atten- 
tion is invited to pages 22 and 23 of this report. 

3. Included among the canceled checks we found one issued by United on 
February 20, 1952 to the order of the R. H. Macy store for $1,500 which was 
charged as travel and entertainment expense, According to the reverse side of 
the check it was presented at the store by Charles Backer (son of Paul). We 
questioned Mr, Zablow about this and he stated the transaction covered a wedding 
gift, concerning which he was unable to produce an invoice. Obviously this was 
a personal expenditure which gives rise to a question as to how the item was 
treated by United in its tax return, and also whether Mr. Backer reported it as 
compensation received by him. 

4. As of February 1953 United’s independent accountant made and adjustment 
in the records for $1,000, by which travel and entertainment expenses were 
charged, and $300 owing by a Mr. Clark and $700 owing by a Mr. Clayton were 
written off. The accountant explained that Mr. Clark was formerly associated 
with United but he was unable to identify Mr. Clayton. 

Another adjusting entry made by the accountant at February 28, 19538 was 
one for $5,000 charged as officers’ salaries and credited as due to Mr. Zablow. 
The accountant stated that the item was discussed with officers (presumably 
those of Union Casualty and Life Insurance Co.) and represented a bonus payable 
to Mr. Zablow. 

5. We were advised that salary payments aggregating $45,000 were made to 
Benjamin Blattner, former general manager of United Public Service, between 
January 1952 and January 1953, even though he performed no services during 
most of this period. 


REPORT ON UNION INSURANCE AGENCY OF ILLINOIS 
RECAPITULATION 


1. This agency is a partnership owned by Allen M. and Rose Dorfman, equal 
partners, 

2. Several vital books and records were missing so that the scope of the 
investigation was necessarily limited. 

3. The amount of commissions and service fees received by this agency could 
not be reconciled with the payments made for these purposes by Union Casualty 
and United Publie Service. It was established that the commissions and service 
fees paid by these companies to the agency between October 1949 and June 30, 
1953, was in excess of $1 million. 

4. It was disclosed that approximately $101,000 in checks made payable to 
Allen Dorfman for commissions and service fees were not deposited in the 
agency’s bank accounts. 

5. A total of $47,500 in checks were made payable to the International Girls 
Baseball League, which amount was charged as advertising expense. This sub- 
ject is discussed on pages 40 and 41. 

6. Nearly all checks made payable to Allen Dorfman, or to the order of cash, 
were cashed by him or his secretary. No information was furnished concerning 
the disposition made of these funds. 

7. On pages 42 to 44 there are listings of questionable checks issued by the 
agency. Because of the missing books we were unable to obtain complete infor- 
mation regarding the nature and purpose of many of the transactions covered 
by the checks. 
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8S. In our judgment the questionable nature of many of the agency's transac- 
tions, warrant further inquiry by the Internal Revenue Service. We believe 
such inquiry should be extended to include a review of the great number of 
ehecks which Allen Dorfman cashed, and which involved substantial sums of 
money. 
Ownership of agency 

In January 1949 Allen Dorfman and two other persons formed the Circle In- 
surance Agency, Inc. In November 1949 the name was changed to Union In- 
surance Agency, Inec., which was dissolved in February 1951. In August 1950 
Allen M. and Rose Dorfman filed an assumed-name certificate, in which it was 
stated they were conducting an insurance ageney under the name of Union In- 
surance Underwriters. We have no information as to when the present name 
of Union Insurance Agency of Illinois, a partnership, was adopted. 

Operations of the agency 

We experienced considerable difficulty and delay in proceeding with our in- 
vestigation of the agency’s books and records for the following reasons: 

(a) The two partners, Rose and Allen Dorfman, were reported to be absent 
from the city and their whereabouts unknown. This information was furnished 
by Miss Lucille Ferkin, secretary to Mr. Dorfman. 

(b) Although Miss Ferkin indicated that she was custodian of the books, she 
professed to have no knowledge of the contents or whereabouts of them. Miss 
Ferkin was generally uncooperative, and it was necessary to subpena her to pro- 
duce the books and records since she refused to voluntarily make them available. 
She stated that she was instructed by a person whom she refused to identify, 
to have us telephone Nathan Miller of the firm of Miller, Mandell, and Co., the 
agency's independent accountants. 

(c) Some of the books and records were located by Mr. Miller after making a 
diligent search in the office of the agency, and others were never located and 
therefore were not available for our inspection, 

(d@) The subpena directed that the books and records be produced for the years 
1948 through 1952, and the first 6 months of 19538. Among the missing books 
were the following: 

1. Cash receipts, January 1949 to November 1951. 

2. Cash payments, January 1949 to November 1949, and August 1950 through 
April 1952. 

3. Journals, January 1949 to November 1949, and April 1951 through April 30, 
1952. 

4. Records as to assets, liabilities, income, and expense, January 1949 through 
April 1952. 

We made repeated request of Mr. Miller to locate the missing books and records 
since we were informed by Miss Ferkin that he was authorized to act for the 
agency in relation to all accounting matters in which the House Committee on 
Government Operations expressed an interest. Since he was unable to produce 
them, he agreed to reconstruct the books on the basis of evidential material avail- 
able in the files of the agency and/or his own files. Mr. Miller failed to locate 
or reconstruct the books, and our investigation was limited accordingly. 

Copies of the agency's financial statements prepared by the independent 
accountants for fiscal years ending April 30, 1951, 1952, and 1953, were furnished 
by Mr. Miller. We attempted to reconcile the amount of income shown by these 
statements with the amounts reported by Union Casualty and United Publie 
Service as having been paid the agency during these years. However, this was 
not possible because of timelags resulting from the fact that the three companies 
do not keep their books on the same fiscal year basis. For example, the books 
of Union Casualty are kept on a calendar year basis; those of United Public 
Service on a fiscal year basis, March 1 to February 28: and those of Union 
Insurance Agency from May 1 to April 80. We wish to point out that the reeon- 
ciliation problem was aggravated by the fact that several vital books and records 
of both United Public Service and Union Insurance Agency were missing and 
therefore unavailable for our inspection. 

Sufficient evidence was found, however, to show that substantial sums of 
money paid to this agency by Union Casualty and United Public Service, between 
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July 1950 and April 1952, were not included in the agency’s financial statements 
for the period, as shown by the tabulation below: 


Payments to the agency by Union Casualty per its letter to Mr. Miller 


dated July 7, 1952—August 1950 to Apr. 30, 1952.-___._-_____._____ $242, 56u 
Payments to the agency by United Public Service per its letter to Mr. 
Miller dated July 3, 1952—July 1950 to April 1952__..__.--_-_._-.- 123, 000 


365, 500 


312, 500 
Amount not included in agency's financial statements July 1950 to 


As shown at the bottom of page 5 of this report, the aggregate commissions 
and expense allowances received by the agency from Union Casualty amounted 
to $791,000 between late 1949 and June 30, 1953. These amounts were furnished 
to us by Samuel Kosman, vice president of Union Casualty & Life Insurance 
Co. Of this amount, $724,000 represented commissions and expense allowances 
which were paid in connection with the policies of the Central States Drivers, 
the Michigan Conference of Teamsters, and Local 1081, IBEW, the details of 
which are listed on pages 7 and 8 of this report. In addition, the agency re- 
ceived approximately $225,000 from United Public Service between October 
1949 and January 1958, as outlined on page 29. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that the Dorfmans received a total of 
$1,016,500 ($791,000 plus $225,000) from Union Casualty and United Public 
Service from the date they entered the insurance field to June 30, 1953. 

Our investigation disclosed that many payments made by Union Casualty and 
United Publie Service to the Union Insurance Agency and/or Allen Dorfman 
in connection with commissions, expense allowances and service fees, were not 
recorded in the books at the time the checks were received, and in many in- 
stances were not deposited in the agency’s bank accounts. This information was 
obtained from the working papers of Miller, Mandell & Co., the ageney’s inde- 
pendent accountants. Mr. Miller informed us that he was unaware of this sitna- 
tion until July 1952 when, in response to a request made by him, Union Casualty 
and United Publi¢ Service furnished him with listings of cheeks issued by them 
to the agency and/or Allen Dorfman between October 1949 and April 1952. In 
analyzing these listings we found that $17,000 in checks made payable to the 
agency were not deposited within a reasonable time after receipt, and $101,000 
in checks made payable to Allen Dorfman were never recorded in the books nor 
deposited in the agency’s bank accounts. 

We were advised by Mr. Miller that his firm had adjusted the Ageney accounts 
to give effect to the moneys paid to Mr. Dorfman in connection with the ageney’s 
business, that is, the $101,000 which he failed to have deposited in its bank ac- 
counts. Inasmuch as the general ledger, journals, and income accounts were 
missing at the time of our investigation it was not possible for us to determine 
how the adjustments were shown in the books. Below is a summary of the 
amounts of the checks which Mr. Dorfman personally cashed during this period : 
From Union Casualty : 


August 1950 to December 

January 1951 to December 

From United Publie Service: 


July 1950 to April 1952 


Included in the above amounts are some $26,000 of “reimbursement” expenses 
which Union Casualty paid to Mr. Dorfman in connection with the policies of 
Central States Drivers and the Michigan Conference of Teamsters. The expenses 
for which Mr. Dorfman was reimbursed in connectoin with these risks were ques- 
tioned by the New York State Insurance Department, which suggested that the 


Income shown on agency's financial statements July 1950 to Apr. 30, 
200 
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company take appropriate action concerning the improper payments made. Addi- 
tional data concerning these expenses and payments appear on pages 14 to 17, 
inclusive. 

Since we have no information as to how Mr. Dorfman accounted for the $101,000 
in checks which he personally cashed, in relation to his individual tax returns, it 
seems that the matter is one for further inquiry by the Internal Revenue Service. 

With further reference to the agency’s financial statements for fiscal years 1951, 
1952, and 1953, the following pertinent information is presented : 

Fiscal year 1951 (to Apr. 30): 


Salary credited to Allen Dorfman’s partnership account __--------- 7, 600 
Distribution of net profit: 
Alien: Dorfman, one-fourth $5, 000 
Rose Dorfman, 16, 
Fiscal year 1952: 
Distribution of net profit : 
Allen Dorfman, one-fourth... $31, 000 
Rose Dorfman, three-fourths__-_----__------_-- 94, 000 
Fiscal year 1953: 
Distribution of net profit : 
Avion Derimen; One Rall... $118, 500 
Rose Dorfman, 118, 500 


It is noted the amount of capital contributed by each partner was relatively 
nominal, with Allen having contributed about $7,300 and Rose about $20,000. 
Between August 1950 and April 30, 1953, Allen received about $28,000 in salaries, 
and also withdrew $105,000, leaving a balance of $65,000 to his credit. During 
the same period Rose received no salary but withdrew $192,000, leaving a balance 
of $40,000 to her credit. 

As of April 30, 1953, the partnership showed loans receivable of $38,100, com- 
prised of the following amounts: 


Harry Ritman (said to be father of Mrs. Dorfman)_---__.---__-_--_-_- 2, 000 

Tom Reynolds (said to be employee of Union Casualty in charge of 
claims department at office of Union Insurance Agency ) ~------------~- 100 


Questionable checks issued by the agency 

In our investigation of the checks issued by the agency a variety of questionable 
transactions came to our attention, as illustrated by the following. 

Between October 1, 1952, and July 31, 1958, 15 checks were drawn to the order 
of the International Girls Baseball League for a total of $47,500 which was 
charged as advertising. In most instances the checks were in the amount of 
$3,500 each, and were invariably endorsed by hand in the payee’s name, followed 
by the signature of M. F. Darling. In at least one instance, the endorsement 
read, “Frank Darling.’ Although we were unable to obtain any information 
concerning the endorser of these checks, attention is invited to the fact that 
the executive secretary of Local 1031, IBEW, is named M. F. Darling. It is to be 
noted that some of the checks in question were deposited or cashed in the Oak 
Park National Bank, Oak Park, IIL, i. e., those issued between October 1952 and 
April 1958, which aggregated $24,500. Between May 4, 1953, and July 81, 1953, 
the checks issued totaled $23,000 and were deposited or cashed in the Prairie 
State Bank, also located in Oak Park. 


1 See supplemental report, p. 367. 
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Nearly all checks drawn to the order of Allen M. Dorfman were cashed by 
him, or his secretary, many of which were drawn for round amounts and ranged 
from $500 to $7,000. 

A great many checks were drawn to the order of cash, mostly in round amounts 
ranging from $100 to $3,000. Nearly all such checks were cashed by Allen 
Dorfman or his secretary, Miss Ferkin. 

Many checks were made payable to Ameriean Airlines in substantial amounts, 
but we were unable to determine the persons who used the transportation. A 
few checks were made payable to Paul Dorfman which were endorsed to Fagman, 
Ine., a clothier. Several checks were made payable to Hobby Camera Stores 
which were charged either as sales promotion expense or as Christmas gifts. The 
check numbers, dates issued, and amounts are shown in the working papers. 

Certain checks issued which in our opinion merit particular attention are 
listed below: 

Questionable checks issued by the Agency 


Check No. Date | Amount Payee Remarks 
June 12,1950 | $3,666 | Allen Dorfman Cashed by Miss Ferkin 
July 10,1950 | 5,000 Philip Goodman- Presumably a retainer fee. 
_ = July 18, 1950 3,030 Cash C by M Ferkin. 
1535... Dee. 5,1950 7.000 Allen Dorfman En sed to Jack O' Lantern Lodg 
1567 .| Dee. 14,1950 | 1,370 do _. Deposited in Fidelity Savings Bank, 
Antigo, Wis. 


In August 1951, 2 checks totaling $12,100 were made payable to Jack O’Lantern 
Lodge, and a third check was issued to the same payee for $2,000 in the following 
month: 


Check No, | Date Amount Payee Remarks 
| Feb. 1,1952 $1,758 Hayes Freight Lines Payee located at Mattoon, Il. 
3487.........| Feb. 16, 1952 | 4,000 Jack O'Lantern 
| | odge. 


In February and April 1952, Philip Goodman received 2 checks amounting to 
$3,851.40 but we have no information as to the basis for these payuients. 


Check No. Date Amount Payee Remarks 
2710 .-.| Apr. 10,1952 $23 Gift Mart Jeweler No details furnished us. 
2708 May 2,1952 1, 135. Tam O'’Shanter- Do. 
2904 May 26, 1952 4,151.89 Teamsters Union Charged to automobile account (Cadil- 


Local 299. lac). 


In July 1952, 2 checks were issued to Allen Dorfman totaling $7,000, and 1 
check for $3,500 to Rose Dorfman. ‘These checks were cashed by the payee. 


Check No. | Date | Amount Payee } Remarks 

3824_........| Aug. 19, 1952 $7,000 American National | Investment in Northwest Oil Co. 

| Bank and Trust Co. 

3883_...... | Sept. 4, 1952 8,000 Harry J. Holperin Said to be an investment and check 
| | deposited by Holperin's Market 
| | (food center), Eagle River, Wis. 

(eee | Sept. 8, 1952 | 2,000 American National | Investment in Northwest Oil Co. 
| Bank and Trust Co. 

2,500 Martinique Furs__.___| Said to be an investment—notation in 


| ledger reads “‘R. B. 


40479—i54—— 24 
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In September 1952, 2 checks were made payable to Allen Dorfman totaling 
$11,500 each of which was cashed by his secretary, Miss Lucille Ferkin. These 
checks were charged to his drawing account, 


Check No. | Date | Amount Payee Remarks 


Sk eee | Sept. 26, 1952 | $18, 750 | Joe Reznik...........-. | Check endorsed by payee as president 
| | | of Peale Dulle Co. No information 
| | furnished as to basis for this payment. 


In October 1952, 8 checks totaling $4,651.74 (Nos. 4067 through 4069) were 
drawn payable to Beverly Wilshire Hotel. Although charged as sales promotion 
expenses, these checks were cashed at the hotel by Rose Dorfman. 


Check No. Date Amount Payee Remarks 
4113 --| Oct. 8, 1952 $435.14 | Admiral Radio Corp..| Charged to “unclassified expenses.”’ 
4146 --| Oct. 13, 1952 11, 500.00 | Joll Properties. _—.-- Deposited by payee Park National 
| | Bank, Chicago. 
4208 .-| Nov. 10, 1952 1,412.40 Hotel Sherman —_.--. Charged as sales promotion expenses, 
4309 = do , 235.39 The Diner's Do. 


In December 1952, 2 checks totaling $613 were drawn payable to Allen Dorf- 
man and charged as Christmas gifts. It is interesting that these checks were 
endorsed by him “for deposit only.” 


Check No. Date | Amount Paves Remarks 
4587._... Dec. 26,1952 | $25,000 | Joe Reanik_____- ..| Charged to drawing account of Rose 
| | Dorfman, said to be for an invest- 
| ment. 
4003... | Jan. 9, 1953 | 125 | Roberts Tailored Ap- | Charged as Christmas expenses. Re- 
| parel. | verse of check reads ‘suit John 
| | | Hoffa.’ 
4705....... -| Jan. 12,1953 | 3,000 | Haskell Williams in oil well, Creek City, 
en | Jan. 13, 1953 | 23,000 | Direetor of Internal | B: i mee 1952 estimated income tax for 
| Revenue. Paul J. and Rose Dorfman. 
re Jan. 15, 1953 1,200 | Chicago Stadium_._.-- Charged as sales promotion expenses, 


In November and December 2 checks totaling $7,000 were drawn payable to 
Jack O’ Lantern Lodge. 

It was observed that payments for individual income taxes by Allen and Rose 
Dorfman were generally made by checks on the agency’s bank accounts, and that 
such payments were charged against their drawing accounts. This does not 
seem to be a normal procedure since the partners would ordinarily pay their 
taxes by checks drawn on their personal bank accounts. The method followed 
by the partners in paying their income taxes is recognized as not being unlawful, 
but it does raise a number of questions. If the partners did not cash nearly all 
of the checks issued to them by the agency, and if such checks were properly 
deposited in their personal bank accounts, there would be no need for them to 
adopt the tax-payment device described herein. 


Check No. Date Amount Payee Remarks 


| Jan. 23,1953 | $6,574.95 | Joe -.-------| Investment in oil wells, Creek City, 
| Okla. 


Nore.—The only investments shown on the partnership books, as of July 31, 1953, 
amounted to $19,074. 95, of which $9,500 related to Northwest Oil Company, and $9, 574.95 
pertained to No. 3 Waynes, Creek City, Okla. 


Between January and March 1953 several checks, aggregating more than 
$4,500, payable to the Saxony Hotel (presumably of Miami), were charged as 
sales-promotion expense. In one instance, the reverse side of the check clearly 
showed that it was cashed at the hotel by Allen Dorfman. The amount of this 
check was $1,000. (No. 4995, dated Jan, 24, 1953.) 
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On March 18, 1953, 4 checks were issued to the order of the Director of Internal 
Revenue in the total amount of $386,581. No information is available as to 
whether these payments covered taxes for Allen, or Rose, or both. 


| | 
Check No. | Date | Amount Payee | Remarks 
ee June 5,1953 | $3,221.00 | Luckman Motors Bought 1953 Chrvsler 
errr June 11,1953 | 1,064.00 | Tam o’Shanter Club No details furnished us 
146_..........| Mar. 27, 1953 1, 925. 00 | Chicago Stadium Charged as sales promotion expense. 
2, 469.02 | Straus Charged to Allen’s drawing aceount; 
| presumably covers purchase of stock, 
160__-. -- June 12,1953 1,000.00 | Charles Kramer Shown as loan, 


The independent accountants made an adjustment as of Mareh 31, 1953, eon- 
cerning which a question was raised by us. This adjustment amounted to 
$13,250 which Mr. Miller, of Miller, Mendell & Co., explained as follows: 
$10,000 was said to represent commissions paid in advance by Union Casualty 
& Life Insurance Co., which amount was deposited in the Park National Bank 
in Chicago. The additional $3,250 was said to represent proceeds from sale of 
stock by Allen Dorfman, which amount was also deposited in this bank and 
credited to his drawing account. 

We were also advised by Mr. Miller that the commissions advanced by Union 
Casualty were to be repaid at the rate of $1,250 per month, by offset against com- 
missions payable to the agency. The amount still to be offset was $6,250 as of 
July 31, 1953. We have no knowledge as to whether the nature of this trans- 
action violates any regulation of the New York State Insurance Department. 

Dated October 10, 1953. 

MartIn S. UHLMANN. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REpPoRT 
NOVEMBER 6, 1953. 
Hon. CLARE E. HorrMan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HorrMan: Supplementing my report on the investigation of Union 
Casualty, United Public Service, and Union Insurance Agency transmitted on 
October 10, 1953, the following information is furnished: 

On page 21 of the report reference is made to certain specified differences 
hetween the records of the Union Casualty and those of United Publie Service 
in relation to commissions, service fees, and expense allowances in each of the 
years 1949 through 1952. These differences aggregated $328,000. 

On the basis of additional data furnished by Union Casualty subsequent to the 
preparation of the report, we learned that the differences represented moneys 
paid to United Public Service which Union Casualty inadvertently failed to report 
to us at the time the investigation was conducted. In light of this, we request 
that these differences be stricken from the report. It is to be noted that the 
variances, or differences, were comprised of Commissions amounting to $126,000, 
and claims handling expenses of $202,000, or a total of $328,000. 

In view of the facts recited above, the several references in the report relating 
to the payments made by Union Casualty to United Public Service will require 
amendment as follows: 


(1) On page 2, line 11, the figures $1,200,000 should be increased to 
326,000, Line 12, the figure $50,000 should be increased to $252,000. 

(2) On page 5, under the caption, “United Public Service Corp.,” the totals 
for commissions should be increased from $1,245,000 to $1,371,000—the totals 
for expense allowances should be increased from $54,000 to $256,000, and 
the total payments should be increased from $1,299,000 to $1,627,000. 

(3) On page 20, under the caption “Operations of the Corporation,” line 
8, the figure $1,200,000 should be increased to $1,326,000. Line 9, the figure 
$50,000 should be inereased to $252,000. 


$1 


On page 39 of the report it is stated that the total income of Union Insurance 
Agency as shown by its financial statements for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
1953, was approximately $450,000. Subsequent to the preparation of this report 
it came to our attention that the total payments to the agency by Union Casualty 
& Life Insurance Co. and the United Publie Service amounted to $483,000 between 
May 1, 1952, and April 30, 1958. Thus it would appear that the income of the 
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agency was indicated by its financial statements, for that fiscal year, was 
understated by about $33,000. 
It is hoped that the supplementary data included herein will be useful to- 
the committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
M.S. UHLMANN. 


TESTIMONY OF EUGENE WILLIAMS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., RECORD- 
ING SECRETARY AND BUSINESS AGENT, TEAMSTERS UNION, 
LOCAL 544, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, DAVID PREVIANT, 
DETROIT, MICH.—Resumed 


Mr. McKenna. You have previously been sworn, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Williams, I show you a statement which pur- 
ports to be taken from examination of your books by investigators of 
the committee. Would you look at that statement and tell us whether, 
in your opinion, that is reasonably accurate ? 

fr. Witt1ams. Without comparing it to the actual ledger I would 
= it is accurate. 

Mr. McKenna. May the paper be identified as Williams exhibit No. 
7 as of this date, and introduced in the record ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. It will be admitted. 

(The document referred to was marked “Williams Exhibit No. 7” 
for identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it. 
is available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. ) 

Mr. McKenna. That is all I had. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all, Mr. Williams. Thank you. 

Mr. Wituiams. Am I excused, then? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Pride. 

Mr. Sarrit. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to 
give in the cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Prine. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROY MILBOURN PRIDE, WAUCONDA, ILL. 


Mr. McKenna. Mr. Pride, what is your full name? 

Mr. Prive. Roy Milbourn Pride. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Prive. I am a labor relations handler for the Association of 
Trucking Employers. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. Prive. Wauconda, Ill. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Pride, are you acquainted with the efforts of the 
Consolidated Freight Ways, of Mauston, Wis., to move their base 
terminal to Chicago? 

Mr. Prive. I have been involved in that case as adviser to the com- 

any for about 18 months. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with that proposed change have you 
ever been approached to serve as an intermediary in which money 
would pass to accomplish that change? 

Mr. E. No, sir; I have not. 
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Mr. McKenna. Have you ever told anyone that you could buy that 
change of location, or words to that etfect ¢ 

Mr. Prine. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never told anybody that with those words 
or words to that effect ? 

Mr. Prive. That I could buy it? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prine. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never used words to that effect ¢ 

Mr. Prive. That I could buy it; no, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Or that it could be bought? 

Mr. Prive. No, sir; not that it could be bought. 

Mr. McKenna. Or anything of that general substance? 

Mr. Prive. No. There has been some rumor flying around that 
yeople think it could be bought, but it doesn’t originate in my think- 
ing, I will assure you. 

Vie. McKenna. You have never been approached to serve as an 
intermediary ? 

Mr. Prive. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Smiru. Hold up your right hand, please. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
‘cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth so help you God ? 

Mr. McNeuts. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES EDWARD McNELIS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name? 

Mr. MecNeuts. James Edward MeNelis. 

Mr. McKenna. M-c-N-e-l-i-s? 

Mr. McNeuts. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. MeNeuis. 4047 38th Avenue South. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. McNe nts. Truck operator. 

Mr. McKenna. Where were you in 1947? 

Mr. McNetts. 1947 I was still a truck operator. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you purchase a truckline then ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What truckline? 

Mr. McNeuts. Red Truck Line. 

Mr. McKenna. Where did you get the capital? 

Mr. MecNents. I had my own money, and from my mother and 
sister. 

Mr. McKenna. You borrowed it entirely 

Mr. Smirx. Will you speak up, please? 


Mr. McKenna. Where did you get the capital to purchase the truck- 
line? 

Mr. McNeuts. I borrowed from my mother and my sister, and the 
balance was my money. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you borrow from anyone else? 


Mr. McNeuts. No, I didn’t. 
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Mr. McKenna. Did you obtain any money directly or indirectly 
from Sidney Brennan in connection with the purchase of that truck- 
line? 

Mr. McNe ts. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did any money from Brennan’s bank account ever 
move to your account ? 

Mr. McNetis. No, sir. 

‘ Mr. McKenna. Did you ever sell a trailer of Red Truck Lines for 
15,000? 

Mr. McNeuts. Not for $15,000. 

Mr. McKenna. For approximately that much? 

Mr. McNeuis. No. 

Mr. McKenna. For any amount? 

Mr. McNe ts. A trailer, sir? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McNetts. I sold one for $1,500. 

Mr. McKenna. $1,500? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What did you do with that money ? 

Mr. McNeuis. I gave that money to Sidney Brennan to pay off a 
note he signed for me. 

Mr. McKenna. To pay off a note he signed for you? 

Mr. McNe nts. That is right. 

F Mr. McKenna. What were the circumstances of his signing a note 
or you? 

Mr. McNeuis. Well, I was short of money and couldn’t borrow any ; 
circumstances were hard, 

Mr. McKenna. When was that? 

Mr. McNeuts. I don’t remember the date, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you talk a little more loudly? 

Mr. McNeuts. I don’t remember the dates. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it 1947? 

Mr. McNeuts. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. It was 1947? 

Mr. McNeuis. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you use that money in connection with the 
acquisition of the Red Truck Line ? 

Mr. McNenis. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not? 

Mr. McNeuts. That date is wrong, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You tell me the date. Iam asking you. 

Mr. MeNeuis. I am not sure of it myself, but I can substantiate the 
date by the records. The thing I am getting at is that Sidney Brennan 
signed a note, and he borrowed the money, and I was cosigner, for 
license plates, and I paid him back through the sale of a trailer plus 
other checks so he could pay the bank, and I have the records in my 
office. I don’t have them now. The Justice Department has the 
records, all of them. ' 

Mr. McKenna. What was the purpose of this borrowing from Mr. 
Brennan? 

Mr. McNeuts. For license plates. I didn’t have enough for license 
plates. 

Mr. McKenna. On your trucks? 

Mr. McNetts. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. What year was that? 


I 
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Mr. McNe ts. It would be the 1948 plates, I believe. Iam not sure, 
sir. Iam confused on the date, but 1 have the records to prove it. 

Mr. McKenna. You tell us. 

Mr. McNetts. I couldn’t say for sure. Iam not certain. 

Mr. McKenna. That money was used only for the acquisition of 
license plates? 

Mr. McNeuts. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the purchase price of the Red Truck 
Lines? 

Mr. McNetts. There was a $9,000 price set for the acquisition of 
the stock, of which I paid $8,000 and a note for $1,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Whose note was that? 

Mr. McNeuis. That was Laura I. Lee. It was the Hauck estate 
note, I paid for her in lieu of cash. 

Mr. McKenna. You gave her a thousand dollars for the note ? 

Mr. McNeuis. No. She owed a thousand dollars and I assumed 
the note, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. She owed it to whom? 

Mr. McNeuts. The Hanck estate. He was a lawyer. 

Mr. McKenna. You assumed the obligation ? 

Mr. McNeuts. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Were there any cosigners on it? 

Mr. McNetts. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You were allowed to assume it? 

Mr. McNetts. It was allowed to be transferred to me, and I paid it. 
Mr. McKenna. The other $8,000 was cash? 

Mr. McNetts. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Who provided that cash? 

Mr. McNeuis. My mother, my sister, and myself. 

Mr. McKenna. No other sources? 

Mr. McNe ts. No. 

Mr. McKenna. No one of you borrowed that from anybody? 

Mr. McNe ts. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Were did you get that? From what account did 
you draw your part of that money? 

Mr. McNetts. From my own account at the Minnehaha National 
Bank, from the cashing of bonds, and from money that I had on hand. 
Mr. McKenna. From the cashing of bonds? 

Mr. McNetts. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. The bonds were in your name? 

Mr. McNetts. Mine and my wife’s. 

Mr. McKenna. The account was in your own name? 

Mr. McNeuts. That is right, and my wife’s. 

Mr. McKenna. The account had been substantially the same amount 
for some months before that? Or had you just moved money into 


the account? 


Mr. McNetuts. No—well, I moved the money into the account, ac- 
tually, in order to buy it. 

Mr. McKenna. You moved the money into the account. Where 
did the money come from? . 

Mr. McNetts. The money I borrowed from my mother and my 
sister. The rest was my own funds. 

Mr. McKenna. Directly or indirectly, it did not come from Sidney 


Brennan? 
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Mr. McNetis. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get any money from Sidney Brennan? 
On or about the time of the transaction ? 

Mr. McNe ts. Only the time I borrowed the money for the license 
plates, and there is a note to cover that, which I paid. 

Mr. McKenna. Examination by the investigators of your account 
shows the following: On October 10, 1947, cash from Brennan, $1.000. 
What is that? 

Mr. McNe nis. What was the date? 

Mr. McKenna. 10-10-47. October 10, 1947. 

Mr. McNe ts. I can’t answer that one. I don’t remember getting 
any cash from Brennan at any time. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no recollection of the item whatsoever? 

Mr. McNe is. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And the item reads: October 16, 1947, cash from 
Grace O'Toole, $2,000. Who is Grace O’Toole? 

_ Mr. MecNe ts. That is my sister. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get that $2,000? 

Mr. McNeuts. Yes, sir; I did, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. An item reads: October 21, 1947, cash from Brennan 
through Schreiner, $5,000. 

Mr. McNe is. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know who that is? 

Mr. MecNetis. I don’t know anybody by the name of Schreiner. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get $5,000 on October 21, 1947? 

Mr. McNe is. No, sir. 

wo McKenna. You did not receive that from any source whatso- 
ever 

Mr. McNeuts. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Your bank account on October 28, 1947, was : 8,000. 
Is that your recollection of your account? 

Mr. McNetis. I believe that is right, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And, according to your deposit slips, $1,000 of that 
came on October 10, 1947, from Brennan. You say you have no 
recollection of that? 

Mr. McNeuts. No recollection, sir. c 

Mr. McKenna. And, according to your records, on October 21, 1947, 
$5,000 came from Brennan. You have no recollection of that? 

Mr. McNetas. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. So you have no recollection of where $6,000 of the 
$8,000 came from? Is that correct? 

Mr. McNetts. Not if you are referring to that $6,000. I got my 
money from another source. 

Mr. McKenna. Then these entries are incorrect? 

Mr. McNents. As far as I know, they are sir. 

Mr. McKenna. So far as you know? You must know. 

Mr. McNeuts. I don’t recognize them. 

Mr. McKenna. Is it your statement that Sidney Brennan made no 
contributions or loans directly or indirectly toward the acquisition of 
Red Truck Lines? 

Mr. McNeuis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you on January 2, 1948, obtain $2,000 from 
Sidney Brennan? 

Mr. McNeuts. Yes, sir; secured by a note. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the purpose of that money? 


I 
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Mr. MecNeuits. It was just a loan that he arranged for me. 

Mr. McKenna. A loan he arranged ¢ 

Mr. McNeuts. There were three of them, sir, at the Produce State 
Bank, that he cosigned for me. 

Mr. McKenna. He cosigned the notes? 

Mr. MecNeuis. That is right. The first one I cosigned, the second 
two he cosigned. I am not sure of the dates. 

Mr. McKenna. Where was that money deposited ? 

Mr. MeNeuts. I had to go—it had to go to the Second Northwestern 
National Bank in Minneapolis. That is the only account we had at 
that time. 

Mr. McKenna. To what account was it deposited ? 

Mr. McNe is. To the Red Truck Line. 

Mr. McKenna. Red Truck Lines. Did you receive capital stock for 
that loan, in Red Truck Line? 

(There was no response.) 

Mr. McKenna. Did that money result in capital stock which you 
received 

Mr. McNeuts. I presume that is the way it was handled by the 
auditor, but L am not a bookkeeper, I can’t tell you. 

Mr. McKenna. You presume that that $2,000 represented the pur- 
chase price of capital stock? Is that correct? 

Mr. McNeuts. I presume; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What did you do with that capital stock? 

Mr. MeNe is. All the stock is on hand at the office in Minneapolis. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you hold that capital stock for Sidney Brennan? 

Mr. McNeuis. No. Sidney Brennan owns no stock. 

Mr. McKenna. But it was his money that bought that stock ? 

Mr. McNe nis. No, it wasn’t his. He arranged for a loan. 

Mr. McKenna. He borrowed it from the bank, didn’t he? 

Mr. McNeuis. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. He did not arrange for the loan. He borrowed it. 

Mr. McNeuis. He borrowed it and I cosigned it with the understand- 
ing I was to pay it back, which I did. 

fr. McKenna. He was the obligator? 

Mr. McNeuts. I believe so; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And he turned the money over to you? 

Mr. McNeuts. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And with that money you obtained stock in the Red 
Truck Line? 

Mr. McNe ts. That is right, if that is the bookkeeping that was 
handling it. 

Mr. McKenna. On August 12, 1949, did Red Truck Lines receive 
$3,000 from Sidney Brennan? 

Mr. McNeuts. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. August 19494? No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether on August 12, 1949, Brennan 
borrowed $3,000 from the Produce State Bank ¢ 

Mr. McNetts. No, sir, 1 don't. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you on that date obtain a check drawn on the 
Produce State Bank payable to you? 

Mr. McNetts. Not that I remember, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no recollection of getting a check for 
$3,000 on or about that date payable to you 

Mr. McNetts. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Drawn on the Produce State Bank? 
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Mr. McNents. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you receive such money on or about that time? 

Mr. MoNeuts. I don’t remember that I did. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no recollection of that $3,000? 

Mr. McNeuis. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether or not Red Truck Line on that 
date recorded that amount of money as a loan from you 4 

Mr. MeNe ts. I can’t answer that either. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no recollection? 

Mr. McNetis. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no recollection one way or the other? 

Mr. McNeuuts. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. McKenna. You realize, of course, that it is just as much of an 
obligation on your part to answer when you know 4 

Mr. McNeuis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And that your plea of lack of knowledge, if that 
is not a correct plea, is no excuse ? 

Mr. McNeuts. That is right. I am perfectly willing to submit my 
books and refresh my memory, but I don’t want to make a statement 
that T don’t know is true. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no recollection of receiving $3,000? 

Mr. McNeuis. Not that figure; no, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Or a figure like $3,000? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Or any figure on or about August 12, 1949? 

Mr. McNents. I can’t remember. | 

Mr. McKenna. Did you get any stock in Red Truck Line on or 
about that date? 

Mr. McNents. May I interrupt for just a moment, sir? Not to 
avoid the question, but I have been through this with the United 
States Government men, and I am not a bookkeeper. They have 
asked me about these various moves that I made by my auditor, who 
is an independent man, and they were his moves and not mine. He 
has acquired a lot of stock in there that I don’t know a thing about. 
So I am not qualified to answer. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, the answer to this question is whether or not 
you received capital stock on or about August 12, 1949, capital stock 
in Red Truck Line. Did you or didn’t you? 

Mr. McNenas. I know he has issued stock. 

Mr. McKenna. Answer the question. Did you or didn’t you? 

Mr. McNetis. I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t remember whether or not you received 
eapital stock on or about that date in Red Truck Line? 

Mr. McNetis. Because the stock has no value to me. T have some 
$30.000 worth of stock in a company that is operating in the red. 

Mr. McKenna. You still say you don’t remember whether or not 
you received stock. Is that correct? 

Mr. McNents. Not that particular item. I remember receiving 
stock as we go along. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you remember whether you received stock on 
or about that date? 

Mr. McNerts. No: T don’t, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no recollection of it? 

Mr. McNetts. No. 
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Mr. McKenna. The books of the Red Truck Line show the follow- 
ing payments to Brennan, charged off as repairs and advertising: 
Check No. 2127, November 13, 1949, the payee is J. E. MeNelis, ex- 
— in the amount of $825.50. Do you have any recollection of 
that ¢ 

Mr. McNeuis. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What was that? 

Mr. McNeuts. That was to pay off the note. 

Mr. McKenna. Which note? 

Mr. McNeuts. That Brennan got from the bank. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have a recollection of check No, 2184, 
November 25, 1949, payee J. E. McNelis, marked for parts, $200, 
charged to repairs. 

Mr. McNeuts. That would be the same thing, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by the same thing? 

Mr. McNeuts. Well, to pay off these notes. 

Mr. McKenna. Why would you charge it to repairs? 

Mr. McNeuts. I didn’t want it in the books, any connection between 
Brennan and myself. 

Mr. McKenna. Why didn’t you want any connection between your- 
self and Brennan in the books? 

Mr. McNrus. I know the feeling between management and labor. 
TI went to Brennan in desperation to get money for me. He got it 
for me and I didn’t want it in the books. 

Mr. McKenna. Then the reason for the entry is you wanted to con- 
ceal the fact that this interest exists on the part of Sidney Brennan 
in the Red Truck Line? 

Mr. McNeuts. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you recall check No. 2188, November 28, 1949, 
$250, charged to advertising? 

Mr. McNeuis. That is right; same thing. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you mean by the same thing? 

Mr. McNeuts. Used to retire the notes. 

Mr. McKenna. What notes? 

Mr. McNeuts. Notes that Brennan secured for me at the Produce 
State Bank and what I paid back. 

Mr. McKenna. What were those notes? 

Mr. McNe is. There were three of them. I think the first one was, 
let’s see, there was $2,000 and $1,500—the first one was either $2,500 
or $3,500. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the approximate date? 

Mr. McNeuts. That I can’t tell you. 

Mr. McKenna. You have named how many? 

Mr. McNe ts. Three notes. 

Mr. McKenna. Name them again and the approximate dates in 
chronological sequence. 

Mr. McNeuts. The first one was a big one, either $2,500 or $3,500; 
the second one was $2,000; and the third one was $1,500. 

Mr. McKenna. What are the approximate dates? 

Mr. McNeuts. Scattered over 414 years. 

Mr. McKenna. Give the approximate dates to the best of your 
recollection. 

“ McNeuts. I would say some time from about 1948 or 1949 up 
unti]—— 


i 
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Mr. Smrru. Speak louder, please. 

Mr. McNe is. 1948 or 1949 up to 1952 when I required the last 
one. The last one was $1,500. I remember that. 

Mr. McKenna. Check No 2292, December 21, 1949, J. E. McNelis, 
$250, charged to advertising. Do you remember that ? 

Mr. McNeuts. That is another payment on the note. 

Mr. McKenna. Again the reason it was charged to advertising is 
that you wanted to conceal the interest of Sidney Brennan in that 
trucking firm? Is that correct? 

Mr. McNeuts. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Check No. 2446, February 9, 1950, payee J. E. Mc- 
Nelis, in the amount of $1,000, charged to advertising and sales ex- 
pense. Do you recall that? 

Mr. McNeuts. Yes, that would be the same thing. 

Mr. McKenna, Again it was an effort to conceal Sidney Brennan’s 
interest in the trucking company ¢ 

Mr. McNeuts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Why did you charge that to advertising and sales 
expense and the previous two to just advertising ?¢ 

fr. McNents. Well, for the same reason, I suppose. All of those 
are for the same reason, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. I believe you stated that on or about March 31, 
1948, you sold a trailer of Red Truck Line to Walter Belt? Is that 


right 

Mr. MecNeuts. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And you received how much for it? 

Mr. MecNe ts. I believe that was $1,500; wasn’t it? 

Mr. McKenna. What was done with that check? 

Mr. McNeuis. The check was given to Sidney Brennan to retire 
money that was owed to the bank. 

Mr. McKenna. Endorsed over to him? 

Mr. MecNetis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was the transaction ever entered in the Red Truck 
Line books? 

Mr. McNe ts. I think that it was. I am not sure. 

Mr. McKenna. Your recollection is that it was entered ? 

Mr. McNetis. I believe so. The book would prove that, though. 
I am not sure. 

Mr. McKenna. It is your best recollection that it was entered ? 

Mr. MeNe ts. I think so. However, I have nothing to do with the 
bookkeeping, so I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. So the total amount you borrowed from Brennan 
was approximately $5,000? 

Mr. McNexts. hat would be right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you loan this money to the Red Truck Line? 

Mr. McNetts. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And of this Red Truck has paid back $3,500 to 
Brennan? Is that right? , 

Mr. McNeuts. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Well then, what did Brennan get out of this trans- 
action? 

Mr. McNett ts. Nothing. 

Mr. McKenna. No interest? 

Mr. McNetts. No interest. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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McKenna. Nothing at all? 
MecNetnts. Nothing at all. I paid all the notes, interest and all. 
McKenna. You filed Federal income-tax returns for the Red 


Truck Line? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


McNetts. Yes, sir. 

McKenna. When did you file them? 

McNeEtts. 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952. 

McKenna. Where? 

McNe ts. They are filed by L. A. Ristau in St. Paul. 
McKenna. L. A. Ristau? 

MeNeuis. R-i-s-t-a-u. 

McKenna. R-i-s-t-o-u? 

McNeuis. T-a-u. 

McKenna. Filed in the Minneapolis office of the Bureau of 


Internal Revenue? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


McNeuts. Minneapolis or St. Paul. 
McKenna. Of the Bureau of Internal Revenue? 
McNe tts. Yes. 


. McKenna. Of the United States? 

. McNeuis. That is right. 

. McKenna. Do you know Charles Kiewel? 

. McNetts. Yes, sir. 

. McKenna. Who is Mr. Kiewel? 

. McNeuts. He is president of Minneapolis Brewing Co. 
. McKenna. Has he ever loaned you any money? 

. McNeuts. Yes, he has, considerable. 

. McKenna. How much? 


MecNenis. Well, $4,500, $5,500, and he arranged for financing 


of trucks to about $17,000. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


McKenna. A total of over $23,000? 


. McNeuis. Yes, sir; that is right, sir. 

. McKenna. What part did Sidney Brennan play in these loans? 
. McNetts. None. 

. McKenna. None whatsoever? 

. McNeuts. None whatsoever. 

. McKenna. He had no part whatsoever in them ? 

. McNetts. No, sir. 

. McKenna. Who is Sidney Brennan? 


McNeuts. He is the secretary-treasurer of the local umon in 


Minneapolis. 
Mr. McKenna. Is he the highest teamster official in Minneapolis? 
Mr. McNeuis. As far as I know, he is. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


McKenna. That is all. 

Smiru. That is all. Thank you. 
McKenna. Mr. Gerald Connelly. 
Smirn. Hold up your right hand. 


Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing 


but the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. 


CONNELLY. I do. 


Mr 
Mr 
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TESTIMONY OF GERALD PATRICK CONNELLY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, DAVID PREVIANT, DETROIT, 
MICH. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


McKenna. 
CONNELLY. 
McKenna. 
CONNELLY. 
McKenna. 
CONNELLY. 
McKenna. 
CONNELLY. 


McKenna 


CONNELLY. 
McKenna. 


What is your full name, Mr. Connelly ? 
Gerald Patrick Connelly. 

How do you spell your last name? 
C-o-n-n-e-1-l-y. 

Where do you live? 

1535 East ine Terrace, Minneapolis. 
What is your occupation ? 

I represent a labor organization. 

. What labor organization ? 

Local 548, Teamsters. 

Local 548 of the Teamsters? 


Mr. Connety. Yes, sir. 
Mr. McKenna. Have you ever had an office in Local 194 of the 
Building Service Employes Union ? 
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CONNELLY. 
McKenna. 
CONNELLY. 
McKenna. 
CONNELLY. 


McKenna 


CONNELLY. 


McKenna 


CONNELLY. 
McKenna. 


CONNELLY 


McKenna. 
CONNELLY. 
McKenna. 


CONNELLY. 


McKenna. 


CONNELLY 
president. 


McKenna. 
CONNELLY. 
McKenna 
CONNELLY. 
McKenna. 
CONNELLY. 
McKenna 
CONNELLY. 
. McKenna. 
. CONNELLY. 
McKenna. 


CONNELLY. 


McKenna. 


That is right. 

Do you still have that office ? 

No. 

When did you terminate that office? 

The date I couldn’t be certain. 

. Approximately when ¢ 

Five months, say. 

. Five months ago? 

Roughly. 

Who was the president of that local then? 

. Maybe James Azzone. 

James Azzone? 

Yes, sir. 

A-z-z-0-n-e? 

Right. 

How was the charter of that local obtained ? 
. By a letter to Mr. MeFetrich, who is the Interna- 


Where is the office located ? 
706 First Avenue NE., Minneapolis. 
. Is that the same location as the teamsters office? 
Yes, that is correct. 
Mr. Brennan’s office ? 
And probably 16 or 17 other unions in that building. 
. How long have you been in Minneapolis? 
Roughly 18 months. 
Eighteen months. Where were you before that ? 
Chicago. 
Chicago? 
Yes. 
And before that where were you? 


Mr. Connery. Florida. 
McKenna. 
ConNELLY. 
McKenna. 
CONNELLY. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


How long ago was that ? 

That is roughly 3 years ago. 
Do you know Dave Kaminsky? 
Yes. 


| 
Mi 
Mi 
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Mr. McKenna, Salhi Isaac? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are they now? 

Mr. I haven't the slightest idea. 

Mr. McKenna. Are they in the Florida Penitentiary ? 

Mr. ConneE vy. I still don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether or not they were charged 
with the murder of Holston J. Newbold ? 

Mr. ConneELLY. Do I know that they were? 

Mr. McKenna. They were charged with that murder? 

Mr. Connetty. No; that is a mistake there. 

Mr. McKenna. What’s that? 

Mr. Conneiy. They weren't charged with any murder. 

Mr. McKenna. They were not charged with any murder? 

Mr. Connetry. No. 

Mr. McKenna. What were they charged with? 

Mr. Connetty. Assault to do bodily harm, or some such thing as 
that. The man is alive, to my understanding. 

Mr. McKenna. He is alive? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it attempted murder? Was it charged as an 
attempted murder? 

Mr. Conne.iy. I don’t know that. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know. Where were you in early 1951? 

(The witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Previant, what is your right here? 

Mr. Previant. I am representing Mr. Connelly for the purpose of 
this hearing. 

Mr. McKenna. You are representing him? 

Mr. Previant. Yes. Iam David Previant. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this litigation is pending 
in Florida, I have advised Mr. Connelly to stand on his constitutional 
rights, and he will make his answer accordingly. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that civil litigation in Florida? 

Mr. Previant. Criminal litigation, as I understand it. 

Mr. Horrman. Criminal? 

Mr. Previant. Yes; involving this matter that was discussed here. 

Mr. Horrman. What kind of a charge? 

Mr. Previanr. I believe Mr. McKenna knows better than I do the 
specific charges. I do not know. 

Mr. McKenna, You are advising your client not to answer the 
question ¢ 

Mr. Previant. Yes; because you are talking about assault with 
intent to murder. 

Mr. McKenna. No one has inferred that this witness has any part 
in that. 

Mr. Prevrant. That is right, but I don’t believe, in view of the cir- 
cumstances, that this witness should answer the question. I think he 
has a reasonable apprehension he might become involved in that, or 
may be involved in it while the litigation is pending. 

Mr. Horrman. What is the charge? 

Mr. McKenna. I am learning as we go along. IT understand it is 
attempted murder, but I did not realize until now that this man was 
possibly involved. 
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Mr. Previanr. You are being very unfair. This man is—— 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know whether it is unfair or not. I don’t 
like the charges all the time about somebody being unfair. He is not 
a judge for us. He has his own opinion, but he does not have an 
oo of expressing it here and spreading it all over the record. 

f you are going to do that maybe we can express our opinion of you. 

Mr. Smiru. Cian heard enough argument. Go ahead and state 
your objections. 

Mr. ConneE ty. I decline to answer the question on the ground that 
the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. I order you to answer. 

Mr. Connetry. I respectfully decline to answer on the ground the 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smrru. Note in the record that there is a quorum present. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Eugene C. James in Florida with you at that 
time? 

Mr. Connetty. I decline to answer the question on the grounds that 
the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smirn. I order you to answer. 

‘ - Horrman. When did you employ an attorney to represent you 
ere? 

Mr. Connetiy. When I came into town. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that the first ? 

Mr. Connetiy. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not bring one with you? 

Mr. ConneEty. No, sir. 

Mr. Sairn. Make your objection. I order you to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Connery. I did not hear you. 

Mr. Smrru. Will you please make your objection now ? 

Mr. Connetxy. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
grounds that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Eugene C. James? 

Mr. Connety. I decline to answer the question on the grounds that 
the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Sarru. I order you to answer. 

Mr. Connetry. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
grounds that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever known Holston J. Newhold? 

Mr. Connetty. I decline to answer the question on the grounds that 
the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Connetxy. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
grounds that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the source of your funds for your opera- 
tion in Florida in early 1951? 

Mr. Connetty. I decline to answer the question on the grounds 
that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smirn. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Connetty. I respectfully decline to answer the question on 
the grounds that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Sidney Brennan? 

Mr. Connetty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Gil Emer? 
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Mr. Connetxy. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Gil Emer, E-m-e-r? 

Mr. Previant. Ewer, E-w-e-r. 

Mr. McKenna. Ewer you do know? 

Mr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. You do know Gil Ewer? 

Mr. Connetty. Yes. 

McKenna. Who is he? 

Mr. Connetiy. Representative of the Teamsters Union in Duluth, 
I believe. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Al Bernocke, B-e-r-n-o-c-k-e? 

Mr. Connetuy. No; I don’t believe so. The name is very un- 
familiar. 

Mr. McKenna. He would be business agent for that Teamsters 
Local 288 in Superior. That doesn’t help you? 

Mr. Conne xy. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know Russell Daty? 

Mr. Conne tty. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. He would be business agent of Teamsters Local 
82 in Duluth. Does that help you? 

Mr. Conneuy. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know John Lisowski? L-i-s-o-w-s-k-i? 

Mr. Connetty. I believe I met the gentleman once. 

Mr. McKenna. Where did you meet him? 

Mr. Connetty. In Minneapolis at a meeting of various teamsters. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you meet with any or all of those gentlemen 
in November 1952? 

Mr. Connetiy. If you would help me by saying where. You see, 
I would like 

Mr. McKenna. At Virginia, Minn. 

Mr. Connetiy. No; I have never been in Virginia. 

Mr. McKenna. In Minneapolis? 

Mr. Connetiy. As I explained before, there has been a great many 
meetings with various teamsters groups, such as the council and so 
forth, and undoubtedly I did meet these various people, but the 
names are not familiar to me. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you been involved—— 

Mr. Conneuiy. Let me clarify that. Gil Ewer I know. I have 
met him several times. Sid Brennan 

Mr. McKenna. When was the last time you met him? 

Mr. Conneuiy. To the best of my recollection, maybe 3 or 4 weeks 
ago. 

eur. McKenna. Did you meet him in November of 1952? 

Mr. Connetxy. Frankly, the date doesn’t mean anything to me. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever meet with him and John Lisowski 
together ? 

r. Conneuiy. As a meeting, no. I may have met them. 

Mr. McKenna. Anyway 

Mr. ConneLLy. I may have met them in the building. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you meet them in November of 1952? 

Mr. Connetty. It is possible that I may have met them in and out 
of the building, 

» Mr. McKenwa. Was Sidney Brennan with you when you met them ? 

Mr. Connewby: May I clarify the answer? 
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Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Connetiy. We go down to the building in the morning, and 
many of us will meet in the building and do what we have to do, 
and then go across the street for a cup of coffee. It is very possible 
at that time that I met him in the course of such a thing, but the date 
doesn’t mean anything to me. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever met with any of those individuals 
in connection with aindins Sidney Brennan’s control over northern 
Minnesota unions? 

Mr. Connetiy. Absolutely not. They have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never met in that connection? 

Mr. Connetiy. Absolutely not, had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever threaten or use words to this effect: 
“We will just go up there with some baseball bats and beat their 
heads in”? 

Mr. Connetiy. Absolutely not. 

Mr. McKenna. Or words to that effect? 

Mr. Connetiy. Absolutely not. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Nathan Shefferman? 

Mr. Conne iy. Will you excuse me, sir? 

Mr. McKenna. You may consult with your attorney if you wish; 

es. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Connetiy. Will you repeat that question ? 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Nathan Shefferman ? 

Mr. Conne.ty. He is a gentleman from Chicago who is in the labor 
relations, say, business. 

Mr. McKenna. You do know him then? 

Mr. Connetiy. [have met him a half dozen times. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Shefferman have any part in your going 
to Minneapolis? 

Mr. Connetiy. Nothing whatsoever. 

Mr. McKenna. You never consulted him in connection with your 
trip to Minneapolis? 

r. Connetiy. Absolutely not. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you ever on the payroll of the Laundry 
Workers Union? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Of the Building Service Workers Union ? 

Mr. Connetty. Of local 194. 

Mr. McKenna. Of the Teamsters Union ? 

Mr. Connetiy. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Of the Labor Associates of Chicago, Inc. ? 

Mr. Connetiy. No, sir; never heard of them. 

Mr. McKenna. Of Nathan Shefferman ? 

Mr. Connety. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you ever on the payroll of more than one 
union at the same time? 

(The witness confers with his counsel. 

Mr. Connety. I decline to answer that question on the grounds 
that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smiru. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Connetty. I respectfully decline to answer the question on 
the grounds that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 
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Mr. McKenna. Where else in the United States other than Minne- 
apolis have you worked as a labor organizer ¢ 

Mr. Conner. Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. Where? 

Mr. Connetiy. Chicago and Florida. 

Mr. McKenna. No other places? 

Mr. Connetty. No. 

Mr. McKenna. What was your job in Florida? 

Mr. Connetty. I decline to answer the question on the grounds 
that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Smrru. I order you to answer the question. 

Mr. Connetty. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
grounds that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Smiru. The committee is adjourned until—— 

Mr. Horrman. Before you do that I would like to make a statement 
about Friday. 

Under previous information, I had had some subpenas issued for 
some witnesses from South Bend. I do not want to make a complete 
statement now. I had subpenaed an official of the Studebaker Motor 
Co. who was assistant director of industrial relations for Studebaker, 
and also the head of the union down there, or a union official, not the 
head, to inquire into the discharge of some 100 Studebaker workers 
whose badges were lifted because they refused to sell the cars they 
own at this time and buy Studebakers. I understood the chairman 
had some doubt about that coming within the scope of the examination 
which was authorized. 

Mr. Smiru. Have you completed your statement? Is that all you 
wanted to say? 

Mr. Horrman. That is all I want to say at this time. I will put 
the whole thing in on Friday morning, and a list of the witnesses that 
we were going to call. That is the purport of it. 

Mr. Sairu. I have taken this matter under advisement and I think 
that that is not within the purview of this committee, and we are not 
going to call those witnesses down here for that purpose. 

Mr. Horrman. I will be permitted to put the statement in the 
record 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

(The statement referred to was subsequently furnished and is as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. E. HorrmMan Re Sours BEND, StTUDEBAKER- 
UNION SITUATION 


While the subcommittee was sitting at Detroit, and prior thereto, complaints 
came to me from members of local No. 5, UAW-CIO, who were employees of 
the Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., that by the concerted action of com- 
pany and union officials, employees of the company in good standing in the local 
were being advised that if union members desired to continue with the corpora- 
tion as employees it would be advantageous if they sold the automobile they 
were using and purchased a new Studebaker. 

This situation was called to the attention of the subcommittee chairman, Hon. 
Wint Smith, and it was my understanding that he personally had no objection to 
ealling witnesses in order that the subcommittee might learn whether that situa- 
tion existed, and, if it did, whether the Taft-Hartley Act contained any provi- 
sion discouraging such demands. 
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It was also thought that, if such demands were being made and were improper 
and were not prohibited by the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, considera- 
tion might be given to the form and substance of an amendment to that act 
which would make such procedure on the part of company and union officials 
an unfair labor practice. 

It was my understanding that it was agreeable to the subcommittee that wit- 
nesses be called on a day named to testify as to whether union and company of- 
ficials were joining in an effort to force employees in good standing with the 
union to purchase new Studebaker automobiles as a condition precedent to con- 
tinued employment. 

Irom inquiries made by me, it was evident that such a practice had, at least 
in the opinion of employees, been adopted and was being followed by Studebaker 
and the union at South Bend, Ind. Accordingly, I asked and obtained subpenas 
for a representative of the company, a representative of the union, and two 
union employees in good standing with the union. They were to appear on Fri- 
day, November 27, 1953. 

However, on Wednesday the 25th, the subcommittee chairman advised me that 
a question had been raised as to whether the testimony of the witnesses who had 
been subpenaed on the issue indicated above would be admissible under the au- 
thority contained in the letter given by the chairman of the full committee, Hon. 
Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., dated November 13, 1953. 

After some discussion, it was stated by me that, to avoid any controversy over 
the question of the propriety of receiving such testimony by the subcommittee 
then sitting, the witnesses subpenaed would be notified that their testimony 
would not be required. That notification was given, and I then stated that, in 
view of the doubtfulness of the propriety of such a practice, I would make a state- 
ment of what it was expected would be shown by the testimony of the witnesses 
for whom subpenas had been issued, and the reasons which in my opinion au- 
thorized the subcommittee to receive such testimony. 

Because the chairman of the subcommittee, Hon. Wint Smith, was of the 
opinion that a statement made at that time, that is, on Wednesday, November 
25, might detract from the force of the hearings which were being held, my 
statement was postponed until after the close of the hearings, and was made 
available to the press on Saturday, November 28. The substance of that state- 
ment was as follows: 

I am prepared to show through the testimony of a company representative, 
through an official of the local, and through employees who were union members, 
that, early in September and continuing on for some time, through the con- 
certed activities of the company and the union officials, an attempt was made 
to force company employees, as a condition precedent to continued employment 
if and when it became necessary to curtail the working force, to dispose of their 
automobiles made by companies other than Studebaker and purchase Studebaker 
motor vehicles. 

There are many reasons which might induce an employee of a company mak- 
ing something which the employee needed could use, and was in a position to 
purchase, to buy of the employer who gave him a job. Such purchases might 
and naturally would add to the need of continuing employment. 

The advisability of forcing an employee to make a purchase of a particular 
article in order to continue as an employee, thus denying him of the privilege 
of following his own inclination in making purchases, raises another question 
and one which it seemed to me might be considered by the subcommittee. 

However, the decision of the subcommittee chairman, Hon. Wint Smith, that 
the issue thus raised did not fall within the authority of the letter of November 
13 was not and is not criticized. 

In view of the fact that union officials, through the press, charged that my 
assertions that such concerted action had been taken at the Studebaker plant 
in South Bend, Ind., was without foundation, cannot be permitted to go un- 
challenged. 

That situation, I asserted, did exist, if the statements of company and 
union officials and union employees of the company are to be believed. Com- 
plaint was made to the National Labor Relations Board that because of its 
conduct, as above noted, the Studebaker Corp. was guilty of an unfair labor 
practice, and a hearing was set for January 4, 1954. It is my understanding 
that the hearing has been postponed to January 25, at South Bend, Ind. That 
hearing may put the facts on the record. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR HAD AUTHORITY TO HEAR TESTIMONY 
ON SOUTH BEND, IND., UNION-STUDEBAKER CORP. SITUATION 


The letter of the committee chairman, Hon. Samuel K. MeConnell, Jr., dated 
November 13, 1953, which created a subscommittee, authorized and directed it 
“to complete the investigation in the Detroit, Mich., area,’ as was authorized 
under the chairman’s letter of June 6, 1953, and further stated that the investi- 
gation “is to encompass alleged violations of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947.” 

What the committee chairman had in mind, how broad he intended the hear- 
ings to be, whatever limitations he intended to place upon the hearings by the 
subcommittee, is not for me to determine. Nor is the ruling of the subcommittee 
chairman, if such a ruling was made, questioned or criticized. 

The question as to the scope of the investigation which was to be made by 
the subcommittee was one of policy to be determined by the chairman of the 
full committee and the subcommittee chairman. However, when the issue 
changes from one of the determination of the policy to be followed either by a 
committee or a subcommittee to one involving the authority of a committee or 
a subcommittee, the challenge to the authority of a legislative committee cannot 
be ignored by me. 

The argument that a congressional committee holding hearings to determine 
the need or the advisability of enacting proposed legislation, perfecting legisla- 
tion already on the books; whether the Federal dollar has been wisely, economi- 
eally expended, must ring down the curtain and disappear from the scene if a 
violation of local, State, or Federal law is apparent, has no logical or legal 
support. 

Just where those who argue that, if the hearings disclose or tend to disclose 
a violation of local, State, or Federal law which characterizes words or conduct 
as a misdemeanor or a felony, a congressional committee is without authority to 
continue its investigations or hearings, find support for their contention, it 
would be helpful to have them indicate. My research fails to find any legal 
precedent for such an idea. 

There is plenty of authority to the contrary, as there is for my contention that, 
inasmuch as congressional hearings are held to aid the Congress by securing 
information which will enable it to legislate wisely and effectively, the rules of 
procedure and of evidence adopted and followed by the courts are not applicable. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, and there is legal precedent to the effect, 
that the rules applied by the courts as to the competency, the relevancy, the 
admissibility of testimony do not to the same extent limit legislative committees. 

The issue before a legislative committee is not like that before a court, that is 
the determination of a specific issue by the court. The question before a legisla- 
tive committee is a broad, general one of whether the inquiry will aid the Con- 
gress in enacting legislation. 

It might be helpful if those who contend that every time a legislative commit- 
tee ventures to step upon the toes of, or exposes a violation of law by, some 
individual, corporation, or organization whose officers claim political power and 
threaten retaliation at the polls, the investigation or hearing must fold up, 
would review some of the court decisions. 

It is not my purpose to here dwell at length upon the legal precedents. But, 
in view of the challenge so often made to a congressional committee’s authority 
by a few lawyers who are Communists or who appear for Communists, and by 
the skilled attorneys who specialize in protecting racketeers and extortionists, 
that issue will be discussed from the well of the House at an appropriate time. 


(Signed) Clare BE. Hoffman, 
CLARE E. HorrMan. 
Mr. Smirn. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
Friday morning. 
(Whereupon, at 6:10 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 10 a. m., Friday, Nov. 27, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1953 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNION WELFARE FuNDs AND 
Lasor RACKETEERING IN THE Derrorr AREA, 
ComMMITTEE ON Epucation anp Lapor, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 859, 
Federal Building, Detroit, Mich., Hon. Wint Smith (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith and Hoffman. 

Present also: Edward A. McCabe, general counsel, Committee on 
Education and Labor; John O. Graham, chief clerk, Committee on 
Education and Labor; William F. McKenna, general counsel, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; Clyde W. Smith, investigations 
counsel, Committee on Government Operations; Lester P. Condon, 
chief investigator, Committee on Government Operations; Frank V. 
Battle, investigator, Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Smrru. The committee will please come to order. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Mutter. I do. 

Mr. Smirn. Sit down, please. 


TESTIMONY OF HERMAN MILLER, CHICAGO, ILL., ACCOMPANIED 
BY HIS COUNSEL, HOWARD R. SLATER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name? 

Mr. Mruter. Herman Miller. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Miter. Right now? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. I have a store, a variety store. 

Mr. McKenna. What was your occupation in May of 1952? 

Mr. Miter. I was employed by the firm of Miller, Mandell & Co., 
as an auditor. 

Mr. McKenna. Where? 

Mr. In Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is the gentleman with you? 

Mr. Mitirr. This is Mr. Slater, an attorney and friend of mine. 

Mr. McKenna. Is he your counsel? 

Mr. Miuter. Yes. 
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Mr. McKenna. Mr. Miller, on or about May of 1952 had you any 
occasion to work in connection with the Union Insurance Agency of 
Tilinois? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Had you worked previovely on the books of the 
Union Insurance Agency of Illinois 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And you were at that time working? 

Mr. Muer. That is right. rou . 

Mr. McKenna. You are here in response to a subpena; are you not, 
Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have your copy of the subpena? 

May this be identified as Miller exhibit No. 1 and introduced in 
the record, please ? 

Mr. Sairn. It will be admitted. 

(The subpena referred to was marked “Miller Exhibit No. 1” for 
identification. While not made a part of this printed record, it is 
available for reference pppoe in the permanent files of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. This subpena required that you produce certain 
documents, did it not ? 

Mr. Mitier. It states various papers. 

Mr. McKenna. That you were supposed to produce? 

Mr. Mauer. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And among the papers you were supposed to pro- 
duce are the originals and all copies of correspondence between. you 
and Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Do you have those papers ? ; 

Mr. Miter. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Why don’t you have them? 

Mr. Miter. Because I have no way of getting them. I am in busi- 
ness for myself. 

Mr. McKenna. Did another gentleman come with you? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he bring those papers? 

Mr. Miuer. I believe he did bring the papers. 

Mr. McKenna. I suggest this gentleman be excused and we call the 
other gentleman in. What is the other gentleman’s name? 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Ostrow. 

Mr. McKenna. Will the marshal please call Mr. Ostrow? And you 
io be excused for the moment, and we will call you back on the stand 

ater. 

Mr. Sairu. Will you stand around here, please. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God 4 

Mr. Ostrow. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF HERBERT HAROLD OSTROW, CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT, CHICAGO, ILL., ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
HOWARD R. SLATER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name? 

Mr. Ostrow. Herbert Harold Ostrow. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Ostrow. I am a certified public accountant. 

Mr. McKenna. In what city? 

Mr. Osrrow. Chicago, Il. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your address? 

Mr. Ostrow. 134 North La Salle Street. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you brought certain papers to this hearing 
a “ig required by the subpena that was served on Mr. Herman 

iller 

Mr. Ostrow. Yes. I have. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have those papers? 

Mr. Osrrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have among those papers all correspondence 
with the United Public Service Corp of Mount Vernon, N. Y.? 

Mr. Osrrow. Correspondence of our firm; yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You do? 

Mr. Starter. I don’t believe there is any such correspondence, Mr. 
McKenna, between this firm and 

Mr. McKenna. I would rather the witness answer—or between 
any member of your firm or person connected with your firm and 
United Public Service Corp. ? 

Mr. Ostrow. I have the correspondence file with me. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you produce it, please? 

Mr. Sranrorp Crinton. May I respectfully record for the record 
an objection on behalf of the Dorfmans as to the production of any 
record or document of theirs, and we claim the privilege given by 
law to accountants as to documents and papers and records of any 
client of accountants. 

Mr. Suater. Mr. Clinton is talking for the Union Insurance Agency 
of Chicago, Ill. That concern, a partnership, retained the firm of 
Miller, Mandell & Co., of which this gentleman is a partner, of certi- 
fied public accountants. 

r. McKenna. I think you were identified as counsel for the last 
witness. 

Mr. Starter. I am also counsel for this gentleman. 

Under the law of Illinois there is a privileged relationship between 
the accountant and his client. We cannot invoke that privilege, but 
if the privilege is invoked by the client we must respectfully refrain 
from delivering these records to you. I think, however, the record 
should be made clear that these records, each and every one of them, 
have already been examined by investigators for the committee prior 
to the privilege being invoked. To the best of the witness’ knowledge, 
if he is asked questions he will answer them, but to produce the records 
in light of the privilege being claimed, I would state is a violation of 
his professional relationship. 
ac nder the circumstances, we most respectfully decline to produce 

m. 
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Mr. Horrman. May I ask if, already having submitted to examina- 
tion, you have not waived any privileges you might have had ?¢ 

Mr. Suarer. It is not our privilege. The privilege lies with the 
client. He did not see fit to invoke it until now. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not see fit to invoke it for him when the 
— were examined. How do you claim that privilege now? 

Mr. Starer. I am not claiming the privilege. The privilege is 
being claimed by the client, the Union Insurance Agency of Chicago. 
At no time does the professional man have the right to invoke it him- 
self. Once claimed by the client the professional man is under a duty 
to abide by it. It has been invoked as of this time. All I can do is 
to instruct this gentleman to answer questions he has answers to, but 
he cannot produce the records. 

Mr. McKenna. I wonder if we can ask counsel for Union Casualty 
and the Dorfmans and counsel for this witness if they have any 
precedent which establishes such a confidence before a congressional 
committee ? 

Mr. Starter. It is a matter of statute in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. McKenna. Before a congressional committee ? 

Mr. Starer. This is a question that possibly may be litigated—— 

Mr. “aren sace Is it a statute of Illinois that prevents this com- 
mittee 

Mr. Starter. The statute of Illinois is binding upon people in this 
State. This is not an interstate relationship at all. 

Mr. McKenna. To the limit of my knowledge, there is no privilege 
insofar as the documents or papers of an accountant are concerned 
before a congressional committee or Federal body. 

Mr. Starter. May I amplify on that. In a Georgia jurisdiction 
before a United States district court a privilege was claimed, not in 
a congressional committee investigation but in a Federal jurisdic- 
tional dispute of some sort. The accountant claimed the privilege 
after the client invoked it. The court in the United States district 
court—and I do not have the citation immediately available—ruled 
that there was no such privilege before the Federal court, but it indi- 
cated clearly that if there was a State provision it would be invoked 
under certain circumstances. 

It is our contention, in light of it being invoked by Mr. Clinton, to 
be applicable to this situation. 

Mr. McKenna. Your authority is the dicta of a district court? 

Mr. Siater. Not the dicta; it is a statute of the State of Lllinois 
specifically applying this privilege to certified public accountants. 

Mr. Curnton. May I elaborate for the record ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Cirnron. My point for the record is that my client has claimed 
the benefits of the fifth amendment. The fifth amendment is a con- 
stitutional provision binding upon courts and upon representatives 
of Congress. The fifth amendment protects my client against the 
disclosure of any information, or the production of any document 
which may tend to incriminate him—not necessarily that it will—but 
which may tend to incriminate him. 

The records which are sought to be produced from this witness are 
records that. belong to my client and are covered by that privilege. 
It would subvert the privilege, it would destroy the privilege, it would 
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take away from my client the protection guaranteed to him by the 
Constitution of the United States if indirectly he could be required to 
testify against himself, because they are my client’s records. They 
don’t belong to this witness. And he is bound by his professional 
obligation not to produce any of my client’s records. 

And I will say now, for the benefit of this witness and for his at- 
torney, that if these records are produced in this hearing we shall 
institute a complaint before the appropriate authorities in the State 
of Illinois for a breach of his professional relationship. 

Mr. Horrman. That puts this fellow in a bad situation. He is 
threatened on one side by a congressional committee and on the other 
by your courts. 

Mr. Cuinton. That is right. 

Mr. Starter. If you will, please, I have a compromise solution, pos- 
sibly, for the dilemma my client is in. I have what I believe is a 
compromise solution. 

The records themselves, as indicated by myself earlier, have already 
been examined in very great extensive detail by your investigators, 
and I believe Mr. McKenna is well aware of the content of these 
papers. We had every right in the world to allow them to be ex- 
amined at that time, our client not having told us to the contrary, 
and being aware that they were being examined. 

Mr. McKenna. To the limit of my knowledge, correspondence be- 
tween the previous gentleman, Mr. Miller, and the United Public 
Service Corp. of New York was not examined, but I will take your 
statement. 

Mr. Stater. You can take my word for this, although I am not 
under oath, I am not testifying, I am an attorney, and there was 
nothing in there in connection with Union Public Service. It that 
the name of the company ? 

Mr. McKenna. United Public Service. 

Mr. Starter. There is nothing of any import to this committee. 

Mr. McKenna. Is there anything in there with reference to Union 
Casualty ? 

Mr. Starter. If there is it is of a routine nature. 

Mr. McKenna. Let me ask again: Is there correspondence between 
this firm of accountants, or any member of the firm or individual 
compacted with it and either Union Casualty or United Public Serv- 
ice? 

Mr. Starer. There is some correspondence between the firm of 
accountants. 

Mr. McKenna. If there is how does that become the property of the 
Union Insurance Agency of Illinois? 

Mr. Stater. That correspondence, which was initiated by the firm 
of accountants themselves, it would seem to me, does not lie within 
the ambit of this privilege. Those records which were taken from the 
books of account or orally transmitted to the professional person 
involved would be clearly within the ambit of the privilege. To that 
extent I am advising my client to respectfully decline to produce them 
unless a higher court directs him to. We do not wish to be in contempt 
before this committee. I would like the committee to please under- 
stand the rather delicate relationship that exists between a firm of 
certified public accountants and its client. 
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Mr. McKenna. Can you produce the correspondence which you 
have just conceded is not within 

Mr. Cirnton. May the record show on behalf of the Dorfmans 
that I am stating that any communications that they sent in con- 
nection with an audit of the Dorfman records were sent as our repre- 
sentatives and our agents, and we regard them as our property and 
claim they are privileged. And I am notifying the witness and his 
counsel if he produces any such document that I will regard that as a 
basis for complaint to revoke their licenses within the State of 
Illinois to carry on a certified public accountant’s business. 

Mr. Starter. I must add to that, that Mr. Clinton, if he is right, 
has the right to present a complaint before the Department of Edu- 
cation in the State of Illinois to have hearings held under a statute 
to revoke the license of this firm to practice as certified public ac- 
countants. And, frankly, with the state of the law being rather in a 
state of flux it would seem that my clients run very substantial risks 
either way. 

May I suggest to the committee that these accountants have done 
nothing to violate the law. They have done everything that the law 

ermits them to do. Why not simply ask them direct questions not 

aring directly upon the records? He can give you the answers, as 
you see, I know you have examined the records. You could read it 
into the record if ou so desire rather than place this man in an 
almost impossible situation. 

Mr. McKenna. May I ask the counsel if he is agreeable to per- 
mitting the witness to answer questions as to where he procured the 
information upon which he took such action as he did take? 

Mr, Starter. I am not quite sure I follow your question. 

Mr. McKenna. I will raise one question and see what counsel’s 
comment is on that. 

Would the witness tell us whether or not in May of 1952 or about 
then he corresponded with Dr. Leo Perlman, in New York, regard- 
ing moneys that had been paid to the Union Insurance Agency of 
Lllinois or any member of that firm? 

Mr. Curntron. If your witness testified to any conversation or any 
document or any act that you did as our representative I am telling 
you I am going to file a complaint with the authorities of the State of 

llinois. You know the rules as well as I do. 

Mr. Horrman. All a fellow needs to do if he is engaged in an 
enterprise which he thinks might be called into question by a court 
or committee thereafter is to hire himself a lawyer, a doctor, a priest, 
an accountant, and he does not need to disclose a thing about his busi- 
ness. It is all confidential, don’t you see? 

Mr. Starter. Mr. Congressman, with all due respeet—— 

Mr. Horrman. I am not criticizing you. 

Mr. Starter. I think you have hit upon something that is one of the 
most important bulwarks—— 

Mr. Horrman. I think we are getting a lot of constitutional protec- 
tion for people engaged in certain activities. 

Mr. Suarer. I am sure if you talk with the American Bar Associa- 
tion or the American Institute of Accountants they would thorough] 
agree that that privilege should remain inviolate and mf, af 
Otherwise, no client in his right mind would walk into either a lawyer’s 
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office or an accountant’s office and reveal his confidential affairs. It 
would destroy the professional life of the United States. 

Mr. Horrman. That is if he had something to hide that would not 
bear the light of day. 

Mr. Starer. That is not necessarily the case, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you think the American Bar Association ought 
to begin to figure out some way that private citizens engaged in lawful 
business could be protected, too? 

Mr. Srarer. Mr. Congressman, I want to assure you right now that 
these are honorable and respectable people. They have never violated 
the law either in spirit or in fact. 

Mr. Horrman. I did not hint that. 

Mr. Starter. I know that. I wish to make it very, very clear, as an 
attorney, clients give you various confidences which, if revealed, would 
hurt them financially and nevertheless involve no breach of law. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Witness, on or about May of 1952 were you 
consulted, or was any member of your firm consulted in connection 
with amounts of money received by a partner of the Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois and which had not been entered into the books of 
that agency? 

Mr. Ostrow. I was not consulted. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Osrrow. I was not consulted, sir. My knowledge with respect. 
to these matters is what is in our workpapers. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you seen correspondence between any member 
of your firm or any associate of yours and Dr. Leo Perlman regarding 
such amounts 

Mr. Ostrow. You are referring to the specific time you asked about 
before, about May, 1952? 

Mr. McKenna. About then, yes. 

Mr. Ostrow. I don’t recall seeing any correspondence addressed to 
him or to a member of our firm about that time. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you in a subsequent month ? 

r Mr. Osrrow. There is some correspondence with them at a later 
ate. 

Mr. McKenna. Did that correspondence relate to amounts of money 
that had been received by a member of the firm of Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois and presumably not entered into the books of that 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Starter. Do you consider that question—— 

Mr. Crrnton. I certainly do. Iam telling you Monday morning at 
10 o'clock there will be a complaint filed in Illinois. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t threaten him so. He is already aware you 
are going to do something. 

Mr. Cirxron. I want him to know. 

Mr. Horrman. You have got him frightened half to death. 

Mr. Smirn. Just a minute. I am going to sustain the objection by 
Mr. Clinton to this question. 

You may step down. 

Mr. Starter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask counsel if this had to do with that one- 
hundred-and-one-thousand-odd dollars that Perlman testified the 
Dorfmans got? 
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Mr. McKenna. It had to do with the $101,000 received by Allen 
Dorfman and never entered in the books. 

Mr. Horrman. And here is the firm that could tell it if their counsel 
over there would let him. Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. McKenna. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Surru. Will you stand up here, please? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Carney Marireson. | do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF CARNEY D. MATHESON, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Matheson ¢ 

Mr. Carney Marurson. Carney D. Matheson. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Carney Marneson. Attorney. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you practice? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Detroit. 

Mr. McKenna. Where is your home? 

Mr. Carney Martueson. In Detroit. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Matheson, would you give us a list of the truck- 
ing firms or companies that you do or have represented since, say, the 
end of the war? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. From what date, sir? 

Mr. McKenna. Since about the end of the war, about 1945 or 1946. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I could bring you a list from the office. 

Mr. McKenna. From your own memory? 

Mr. Carney Marnueson. They go into hundreds of trucking com- 

anies. 

' Mr. yr You have represented hundreds of trucking com- 
anies 

. Mr. Carney Marueson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you represent any trucking association ? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Yes, sir; I represent 2 trucking associa- 
tions, 1 the National Automobile Transporters Association, which is 
a national organization, both truckaway and driveaway division, and 
have represented that association since their inception in the early 
thirties. I also represent the—— 

Mr. McKenna. The name of that was what? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. National Automobile Transporters Asso- 
ciation, truckaway and driveaway divisions. And I organized that 
association in the early thirties. 

T also represent the Michigan—I mean the Employers Association— 
the Freight Division or the Division of the Michigan Trucking, it 
used to be. About a year ago they changed the name of Employers 
Association, I believe, of Michigan. 

Mr. McKenna. That is employers generally, not just trucking? 

Mr, Carney MATHESON. That is trucking companies. 


Mr. McKenna. Trucking companies? 
Mr. Carney Marueson. That is right. 
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Mr. McKenna. Where did the funds of these two associations come 
from 

Mr. Carney Marueson. The Michigan Trucking Association, of 
course, they raised their own funds. ‘The labor division is separate, 
and they have their association in the labor division. ‘Their funds are 
raised by dues. They elect a board of direetors—— 

Mr. McKenna. How are those dues calculated ¢ 

Mr. Carney Marneson. Those dues are calculated upon, I think it 
is, 50 cents per 

Mr. McKenna. Per year? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Per year. 

Mr. McKenna. And now what was the association you are talking 
about there ¢ 

Mr. Carney Marueson. The Motor Carriers Employers Associa- 
tion of Michigan. 

Mr. McKenna. How about the National Association of 

Mr. Carney Marueson. That is based upon employees, so much an 
employee. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me ask: What do those two companies do? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. They are trade associations, Congressman. 

Mr. Horrman. Are they employers? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Of employers. 

Mr. Horrman. Who ship merchandise ? 

Mr. Carney Marnueson. The Automobile Transporters Association 
hauls automobiles and trucks and new cars by truckaway and drive- 
away method from all the automotive plants throughout the country. 

Mr. Horrman. And you represent similar associations or employers 
who haul other merchandise; merchandise generally / 

Mr. Carney Marueson. In the State of Michigan, sir; in the State 
of Michigan, for negotiation of labor contracts. It is part of the Cen- 
tral States, which would consist of an area of 12 States, and we are 1 
of the States. 

Mr. Horrman. There you represent the people who own the busi- 
ness, who employ the men who haul this freight / 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Yes, in Michigan. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. In connection with that employment have you 
from time to time participated in negotiation with the Teamsters 
Union ? 

Mr. Carnry Matueson. I have negotiated with the Teamsters Union 
since early *32 or 33. Asa matter of fact, may I just add that I think 
the first organization attempt of the Teamsters in this area was against 
the automobile haulers in early “31 or *32, and that was quite a strike. 
It lasted for quite a number of weeks. From that time on we have 
been organized. 

Mr. McKenna. About how many times have you represented em- 
ployers or employers’ groups with the teamsters since 19464 

Mr. Carney Marneson. Represented employers? 

Mr. McKenna. Or employers’ associations or groups? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Continuously since the early thirties. 

Mr. McKenna. In how high 


_ Mr, Carney Martuerson. Did you ask a question ? 
Mr Horrman. Since about when did you say 4 
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Mr. Carney Matueson. Early thirties, 32 or 33. 

Mr. McKenna. In how high a percentage of the major negotiations 
between employers or employer groups and the teamsters since 1946 
would you say you have participated ¢ 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I would say I have participated, insofar 
as the trucking industry is concerned, Truck-away and Drive-away 
and Freight Divisions, in practically every one if not every one. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you list some of the more important firms that 
you have represented ? 

Mr. Carney Martueson. I think I can, sir. Automobile Carriers 
or freight? 

Mr. McKenna. Both. 

Mr. Carney Maruerson. In the Motor Carriers Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Michigan I represent George F. Alger Co., Alvan Motor 
Freight—do you want their addresses ? 

Mr. McKenna. No. Isthat a list you have there? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you want to put that in the record ? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I don’t mind at all. This is a membershi 
list of the Motor Carriers’ Employers Association of Michigan, an 
to save time I would also like—I don’t have a copy with me, but I will 
get it from my office—a membership list of the automobile carriers, 
the national organization, and introduce it in the record and save your 
time. 

Mr. Horrman. You represent all of them? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I represent all of them in negotiation of 
labor contracts. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you or have you represented Commercial 
Carriers? 

Mr. Carney Marturson. I have represented Commercial Carriers 
in a general capacity many years ago, and then Mr. Wrape, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., became their general counsel a few years ago. But they 
are in the group that we do labor work for, and we do represent 
—, Carriers in isolated cases whenever they ask us to do work 

ocally. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you represent Commercial Carriers in 1948 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I think I did, sir. 

Mr. McKenna, In connection with any difficulties they had to- 
ward the close of the year in Flint? 

Mr. Carney Maturson. You mean on that strike at Flint? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Carney Matueson. I know all about it. I handled it and I rep- 
resented Commercial Carriers in that matter. 

Do you want me to introduce this? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, we will mark this Carney Matheson Exhibit 1 
for identification. 

Mr. Sarru. It will be admitted. 

(The document referred to was marked “Carney Matheson Exhibit 
No. 1.” While not made a part of this printed record, the document 
is available for reference aw in the permanent files of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. ) 


Mr. Carney MatHeson. May I have the opportunity of introducing 
the automobile carriers list? 
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Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

(The document referred to, subsequently furnished the committee, 
was marked “Carney Matheson Exhibit 2.” While not made a part 
of this printed record, the document is available for reference pur- 

es in the permanent files of the Committee on Education and 

abor. 
wae Moka, When did you first become acquainted with James 
offa 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I organized the National Automobile 
Transporters Association. We were functioning as an association, an 
industry association, prior to Mr. Hotfa’s—much prior to Mr. Hoffa’s 
time. They organized the automobile carriers throughout the coun- 
try. The naturally picked Detroit first, I guess, because most of the 
automobiles originated here. After a prolonged strike we were 
organized. I went to Indianapolis and worked out a labor contract 
which, with modifications, has been in continuous effect to the present 
time. 

A few years after we were under a teamsters contract Mr. Hoffa 
was made, I believe, a business agent for the automobile carriers. I 
did not know him prior to that time. I believe he was in one of the 
other divisions of the teamsters. 

Mr. McKenna. What year was that, approximately ? 

Mr. Carney MArueson. Oh, that must have been 2 or 3 years, I 
believe—I can’t remember; its been a long time. It must have been 
2 or 3 or 4 years after we were organized by the teamsters union. 

Mr. McKenna. That would be approximately when? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Late thirties maybe. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever held, or do you now hold, any bene- 
ficial equity or any equity of beneficial interest on behalf of James R. 
Hoffa or Josephine Poszywak in any corporation or corporations? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I do not and never have. 

Mr. McKenna. You never have? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever been associated with or been a stock- 
holder or oflicer of any company in which James R. Hoffa or Josephine 
Poszywak had held an interest? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I think I have. 

Mr. McKenna. Could you name them? 

Mr. Carney Martueson. I think the last enterprise was probably— 
it was a brewery in Flint that Mr. George Fitzgerald and a large group 
started. It must have been one-hundred-some stockholders. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the name of it? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Brewery Enterprises in Flint, I believe 
it was. Mr. Fitzgerald asked me if I wanted to invest in it, and I 
think I ended up with a small investment—ended up with a large 
one. 

Mr. McKenna. Any other? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Gee, not that I can remember. 

Mr. McKenna. What about the National Equipment Co. ? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. National Equipment Co. was a leasing eom- 

any, and they owned all the stock. I had no interest in National 
Equipment, 
_ Mr. McKenna. To whom did they lease their equipment? 
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Mr. Carney Matuerson. Approximately I would say, roughly, ap- 
proximately 60 to 70 percent oF all tractor equipment, of all the com- 
panies 1s leased from members of the teamsters union. In other words, 
they are so-called broker-operators or leasing operators. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom did James R. Hoffa or his equipment com- 
pany, National Equipment Co., lease his equipment? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I am coming to it. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you answer the question ? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. To Baker Drive-a-way. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you then an officer of Baker Drive-a-way ? 

Mr. Carney. I was not only an officer but a stockholder at the time. 

Mr. McKenna. You leased the equipment from James R. Hoffa? 

Mr. Carney Maturson. No. We leased the equipment from Na- 
tional Equipment. 

Mr. McKenna. Who owned National Equipment? 

Mr. Carney Marneson. It was owned by Mr. Hoffa’s and Mr. 
Brennan’s wives, I believe. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know why the stock was listed in the maiden 
names of the wives ¢ 

Mr. Carney Marueson. No. I think that is a common practice. 

Mr. McKenna. That is a common practice ? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What would be the reason for it? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. In the State of Michigan, with personal 
property or real estate, for business reasons; in the case of real estate 
it is a case of entirety. 

Mr. McKenna. This was not real estate. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. No. 

Mr. McKenna. What would be the reason ? 

Mr. Carney Martueson. I guess wives can have investments of their 
own for business reasons. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you understand this was a personal investment 
of Miss Poszywak? 

Mr. Carney Matrueson. That I don’t know. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not know whether or not it was actually 
Mr. Hoffa’s investment under his wife’s maiden name? 

Mr. Carney Matneson. No; I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Miss Poszywak, to your knowledge, take an 
active part in the direction of that firm ? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. That I don’t know. There isn’t much to 
direct in a leasing company. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Miss Poszywak ever talk to you about the affairs 
of that concern ? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. She never did? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anybody else connected with the firm ? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. That I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Did your brother? 

R Mr. Carney Marueson. That I don’t know. I would have to ask 
im. 

Mr. McKenna. Was your brother associated with that firm? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. My brother and I have handled all labor 
matters and anything in connection with it. There are 7 members 
in our firm, but only 2 of us handle labor relations. 
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Mr. McKenna. Does your brother have any part in the operation of 
National Equipment? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. A leasing company is practically operated 
by—all you do is lease equipment, and that is all A see isto it. There 
is nothing to operate. 

Mr. McKenna. Again I ask the question: Did your brother have 
any part in the operation of it or direction of it? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. No; I don’t think so. Once you lease the 
equipment with the company they operate it, there is nothing to 
operate. 

Mr. McKenna. He had a part in the establishment of the company ? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know anything about the circumstances of 
the establishment of the company ¢ 

Mr. Carney Marueson. In what way, sir? 

Mr. McKenna. Were you consulted in connection with the estab- 
lishment of National Equipment or its predecessor ? 

Mr. Carney Marneson. Yes. I think the way the National Equip- 
ment Co. came up, I think it was Mr. Brennan told me some time 
prior if there was any opportunity to on on any trucks for any of 
my companies he would like to put on a few. 

Mr. McKenna. He would like to put on a few? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Well, let him know, and he would put on a 
few, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. So you let him know? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. No. I think—yes, I let him know there 
was an opportunity to put on one tractor, I believe. I let him know. 
A corporation was formed, I think, and they put on one tractor. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the name of the corporation initially ¢ 

Mr. Carney Marueson. National Equipment, what became Na- 
tional Equipment. I forgot the name. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t remember what its name was initially? 

Mr. Carney MarnHeson. No. But if you mention it I will recall it. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it J and H Co.? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. J and H, two letters. That might be it. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know what the name stood for? 

Mr. Carney Marneson. No, I don’t. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the Gate City Transport Co.? 

Mr. Carney Marneson. Gate City Transport ? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Carney Martueson. That is an automobile hauling company 
that hauls Chrysler products, I believe. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom does it lease its equipment ? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. To whom does it lease its equipment? That 
is an operating company. It holds a certificate from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and hauls in interstate commerce. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know anything about the Terminal Realty 


Corp. ? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Terminal Realty? Yes, sir. Is that the 
one that owned Terminal perees on East Jefferson ? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. Did you ever have an interest in that? 


Mr. Carney Marueson. Yes, indeed, I did. The Terminal Realty 
was a real estate company. It was formed about 10 years ago, or 8 
or 10; I forget. It’s been a long time. 
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Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Hoffa have an interest in that company ? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I think he acquired the company after its 
formation from a Mr. DeMaas. May I explain the formation of that 
company inasmuch as you brought it up? 

Mr. McKenna. Go ahead, as long as you don’t take too long. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. That was a real estate company formed 
by a client of mine. They advised us of the availability of this piece 
of property for terminal property on East Jefferson. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is the client? 

‘ Mr. Carney Marneson. Eugene Casrow of Automobile Shippers, 
ne. 

Mr. Casrow was a member of Automobile Hold- 

ing Co. 

Mr. Carney Matrurson. Automobile Holding Co. And we inquired 
if he would be interested in the company—property. He was. We 
formed a corporation. He owned controlling interest, and I think 
Mr. Demaas was an investor. I received my stock interest from Mr. 
Casrow. 

Mr. Horrman. Was that a corporation organized for profit? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. It was a corporation organized for profit, 
and I think they operated 1 year, and sold it in the early days. 

Mr. Horrman. You and Hoffa were in that together ¢ 

Mr. Carney Martueson. No. I went in with Mr. Casrow. Mr. 
Casrow went in with Mr. DeMaas. 

Mr. Horrman. Wasn’t Hoffa in it, too? 

Mr. Carney Martueson. I think he acquired some interest later 
through Mr. DeMaas. 

Mr. Horrman. You were both stockholders then ? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. It turned out that way. 

Mr. Horrman. Your interests were identical ? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Not identical being in the same amount, but you 
had a common interest ¢ 

Mr. Carney Matueson. We had a common interest as in any cor- 
poration you own stock in. 

Mr. Horrman. I say, you had a common interest. as a stockholder 
with Hoffa as a stockholder? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. He acquired his stock. You can draw any 
conclusions you want on that. 

Mr. Horrman. At the same time you were representing employers 
in negotiations with the teamsters union ? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Horrman. No, but you were, weren’t you ? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Certainly I was. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. No harm. 

Mr. Carney Matueson. No. You imply there was. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I say, you imply there was. 

Mr. Horrman. No. I wasn’t implying anything. You were just 
representing the employers in one outfit dealing at arm’s length with 
Hoffa with reference to strikes and labor disputes while at the same 
time you were interested in a corporation where you both had the same 
interests in whether or not it made a profit. Now, not an cqual degree 
of interest but the same kind of interest. That was all. 
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Mr. McKenna. Do you know anything about the sale of the Na- 
tional Equipment Co. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. No, other than it was sold. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. To Convertible Equipment Leasing. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you an oflicer of Convertible Equipment? 

Mr. Carney Martueson. Yes. I was a stockholder. 

Mr. McKenna. You were a stockholder too? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. You had negotiations, did you, with Mr. Hoffa re- 
garding the sale of that company ¢ 

Mr. Casper Marueson. No. I think that was handled by the offi- 
cers and bookkeepers at Convertible Equipment Leasing. 

Mr. McKenna. Who would they be 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Convertible Equipment Leasing is a Mich- 
igan corporation. It was formed by Mr. William O. Bridge and my- 
self to purchase Baker Drive-away Co., an automobile transporting 
company. 

Mr. McKenna. Somebody had to have negotiations regarding the 
ee by that Convertible Equipment of National Equipment. 

Vho was—— 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I think they handled that out there—I 
didn’t handle it. I think they handled that at Baker Drive-away. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was Baker Drive-away ¢ 
Pog Carney Marueson. It would be the bookkeeper, whoever han- 

ed it. 

Mr. McKenna. You were one of the two principal stockholders, 
weren't you 

Mr. Carney Marueson. No, not the principal stockholder. We 
owned a minority interest. 

Mr. McKenna. But you were not interested in the negotiations 
leading up to that sale? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Well, I guess the operations didn’t turn 
out very good, and they just liquidated and sold it. 

Mr. McKenna. Why would you buy an operation that did not turn 
out so well? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Buy what? The National Equipment ? 

Mr. McKenna. National Equipment. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I didn’t buy it. 

Mr. McKenna. Your company bought it. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. They just bought it. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. You never discussed with Mr. Brennan or Mr. Hoffa 
the possible acquisition of National Equipment Co. ? 

Mr. Carney Martueson. No. I never had any discussion with them. 
If there was any discussion on the value or business end of it that 
would be at Baker Drive-away. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know any reason that the National Equip- 
ment sold out ? 

Mr. Carney Marneson. I guess it wasn’t a profitable enterprise. 

Mr. McKenna. It was not a profitable enterprise? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. So then this other company in which you were 
interested purchased it ? 
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Mr. Carney Marneson. No. Purchased the equity in the equip- 
ment is all they purchased. 

Mr. McKenna. And paid whom for it? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Paid National Equipment, I imagine. 

Mr. McKenna. When was the first time that you had heard of the 
establishment of the Test Fleet Corp. ? 

Mr. Carney Marnueson. | never heard of Test Fleet Corp. until 
this investigation. I think Mr. Condon, your chief investigator, was 
the first man that mentioned it to me, and asked me if I knew any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. McKenna. You represented Mr. Bert Beveridge, did you, in 
labor negotiations at the close of 1948 ¢ 

Mr. Carney Matueson. I think so; Commercial Carriers I did, and 
he and Mr. Carey owned Commercial Carriers at the time. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you understand at that time that Mr. Beveridge 
was going to do something for Mr. Hoffa ? 

Mr. Carney Matrueson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You never heard that ? 

Mr. Carney Matneson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You never heard that he was doing anything for 
Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Carney Matnueson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have any knowledge before this investiga- 
tion began that something had been done for Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. No, sir. By Mr. Beveridge? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. All this time you represented Commercial Carriers ? 
Ts that correct ¢ 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Just their labor work through the as- 
sociation. 

Mr. McKenna. But you did not know that Commercial Carriers 
was leasing equipment from a company owned by the wife of the 
man with whom you were conducting negotiations? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I did not, sir. Mr. Wrape of Memphis, 
Tenn., apparently handled that from the press reports, from what 
he testified here. I knew nothing about it, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. But all the time you were representing Commercial 
Carriers in negotiations with Mr. Hoffa you did not know that Com- 
mercial Carriers was leasing equipment from Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Carney Marneson. I did not, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not know Mr. Beveridge set Mr. Hoffa up 
in business ¢ 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I did not, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any other mutual financial interests 
with Mr. Hoffa or any member of his family that you have not men- 
tioned yet ? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I don’t have any interest-with him. Asa 
matter of fact, I don’t have any trucking stock at the present time. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had any others in the past that you have 
not mentioned so far? 

Mr. Carney Manson. I don’t remember any. 

Mr. McKenna. You mentioned Brewery Enterprises. 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Well, that was the stock—— 
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Mr. McKenna. You mentioned Terminal Realty Corp., Marine 
Terminal. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Are there any others? 

Mr. Carney Marueson,. I can’t remember any at all. 

Mr. McKenna. If you had same you would know, wouldn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Carney Matueson. I say, I can’t remember any at all any more. 

Mr. McKenna. You mean there weren't any ¢ 

Mr. Carney Marueson. As far as I can remember at the present 
time. 

Mr. McKenna. If you had some, certainly it would stand out in 
your mind, wouldn’t it, that you had mutual interests with a man 
with whom you were negotiating ? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. I really don’t remember any. 

Mr. McKenna. But you don’t care to—— 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Even Terminal Realty I don’t remember 
too much about. That has been 8 or 10 years ago. Mr. Hoffa wasn’t 
quite so prominent then. Nobody paid any attention to him. 

' Mr. McKenna. Do you know anything about Theatre Services, 
ne. ¢ 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Theatre Services? No. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is John Veale ¢ 

Mr. Carney Matuerson. John Veale? 

Mr. McKenna. V-e-a-l-e. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. V-e-a-l-e. John Veale is at the present 
time on the Michigan Public Service Commission. He used to be with 
my firm. 

Mr. Horrman. He came to your firm 2 years after he finished law 
school at Michigan, didn’t he? 

Mr. Carney Martueson. I have forgotten the length of time, but he 
came to my firm, I think, shortly after he graduated. 

Mr. Horrman. You recommended him for the Utilities Commission, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Very highly. He has been an excellent 
commissioner. 

Mr. Horrman. He has been very helpful there, hasn’t he? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. For whom? 

Mr. Horrman. Well, for, we will say, those owning the companies 
that were engaged in transporting automobiles. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I don’t think any more than any other com- 
pany appearing before the Public Service Commission. 

Mr. Horrman. Hoffa backed him for the same job, didn’t he? 

Mr. Carney Marurson. Hoffa backs he and a lot of other politicians 
in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Horrman. And Governor Williams appointed him ¢ 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Governor Williams appointed him, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. He has been reappointed but has not been confirmed 
by the Senate; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Carney Marueson. That I don’t know. I haven’t talked to 
John for a long time. 

Mr. Horrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. McKenna. What discussions did you have with James Hoffa 
regarding the possible appointment of Veale before he was appointed ¢ 
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Mr. Carney Matueson, I asked their support. I wanted to know 
if they would support us. You can’t run for any office in Michigan 
unless you get some labor support. 

Mr. McKenna. In effect, Mr. Hoffa and you agreed on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Veale, did you? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. No. They asked me if I knew of anyone 
who would make a good commissioner, and they are the ones that 
suggested, because of the experience required in the job, whether 
anyone in my firm would be interested. Our first reaction was that 
we didn’t think so, but I said I would talk to one of the junior members, 
and I talked to Mr. Veale and he said he might be. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, Mr. Hoffa asked you whether any- 
body in your firm would be interested in that appointment? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Carney Matneson. Well, yes. 

Mr. Horrman. That is where the suggestion originated, isn’t it, 
with Hoffa? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Well, he was one of them. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Carney Marneson. He was one of the ones that suggested him, 

Mr. Horrman. He was one of the original backers of Veale, a mem- 
ber of your firm. That boy was just out of law school, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Oh, no. 

Mr. Horrman. How long had he been out? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Oh, he had been practicing. I don’t know 
how long, but he had been practicing. He was a good attorney before 
his appointment, and a capable one. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure. Nobody is questioning his ability. My onl 
point is Hoffa is the one that suggested him, and you went throug 
and got him appointed to get him on the commission. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. He was one of the men suggested. They 
were looking all over for somebody competent for the office. 

Mr. Horrman. And they got a good one when they got him. That is 
what you think and many others. 

What does the commission decide? What sort of disputes in con- 
nection with teamsters and truckers, and all, does the commission have 
before it? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. No, no disputes are with the commission. 
The public service commission has no part of any labor relations. 

Mr. Horrman. They have to decide rates? 

Mr. Carney Martueson. Telephone rates, gas rates. 

Mr. Horrman. Who travels the highways they have to do with? 

Mr. Carney Matneson. Everybody travels the highways including 
the trucking companies. 

Mr. HorrmMan. They have to pass on questions as to who is going 
to travel the highways on a commercial basis, don’t they? 

Mr. Carney Martueson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Not very often. Most of the certificates 
have been granted for years, and it is almost impossible to get any. 
All the time he has been Commissioner, Congressman, I don’t think 
we have applied for a certificate. 

Mr. Horrman. Are you interested in the Rogers Cartage Co., in 
any way? 
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Mr, Carney MArueson. No. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Do you know Mullady who operates that? 

Mr. Carnry Marueson. I don’t know the man at all. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know anything about him? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Is he from Michigan? I know Mullady 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Horrman. Is he a member of the negotiating committee for the 
employers in the 12 States embraced in the Central States group? 

r. Carnry Marueson. He was not at negotiating meetings in 
Chicago in the last three negotiations. Mr. Mullady is quite a prom- 
inent Chicago trucker. I have met him and know him by sight, but 
I don’t know 

Mr. Horrman. You did not know the Rogers Cartage Co. applied to 
the Michigan Public Service Commission for operating rights and 
that the examiner turned them down, and you did not know anything 
about that end of it? 

Mr. Carney MaArneson. It might have been handled by someone 
else in my office. 

Mr. Horrman. It might have been? 

Mr. Carney Marneson. That is not Chicago. That is Rogers com- 

any in the east, wasn’t it, Congressman ? 
Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. Yes; I think Mr. Brady in our office han- 
dled a case for Rogers of the east. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Before the examiner’s report was written up, 
or officially came before the Public Utility Commission on any report 
the commission issued an order granting the authority to the Rogers 
Cartage Co. to operate. 

Mr. Carney Martueson. I don’t know the details of that Rogers 
case, but if you are going to put it in the record I would like to stipu- 
late the entire record of proceedings before the commission and the 
trial before the circuit court. 

Mr. Horrman. And the examiners’ records, too. 

Mr. Carney Marnueson. The examiners’ record, the entire record. 
You have my permission to stipulate it all or don’t stipulate any, 
because it wouldn’t be fair. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Sarru. Is that all? 

Mr. Grauam. I have a question. 

Mr.. Matheson, you made a statement to the effect that a citizen 
could not get any political office in the State of Michigan without the 
support of labor. 

r. Carney Marneson. I did not say that. I didn’t say they didn’t 
get any. Ifyou want to run for political office in the State of Michi- 
gan you have got to get some labor support. This is not just Mr. 

offa. It includes all labor. There is nothing wrong in asking 
labor’s support in an election, I hope. 

Mr. GranaM. By labor, do you refer to the laboring men or to the 
labor leaders? 

Mr. Carney Matueson. I mean organized labor. 

Mr. Grauam. You mean the leaders or the members? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. There is only one way to reach organized 
labor. That is through their own organization. 
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Mr. Granam. Through their leaders? , 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Well, call it their leaders if you will. 

Mr. Grauam. That is all. 

Mr. Horrman. What was that question you put first?) He made a 
statement of what ? 

Mr. Granam. Of course, the record would have to speak for itself, 
but to the effect that you could not get any political office in the State 
of Michigan without the 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I corrected that. I said I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you say about that? 

Mr. Carney Marueson, I said, if you run for political office in the 
State of Michigan you ask for labor’s support. 

Mr. Horrman. You ask for it? 

Mr. Carney Martueson. I say, you try to get general labor supper 

Mr. Horrman. If a fellow is going to run for office he asks for 
—— from everybody. 

r. Carney Marueson. Yes; he assumes the other—unless you are 
in your territory where there is no organized labor. 

Mr. Horrman. He assumes the other? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. He assumes he is going out and try to 
convince them they should elect him. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t understand how this question of organized 
labor came into it. 

Mr. Carney Matueson. Your counsel asked for it, asked the ques- 
tion. I tried to answer it. I didn’t volunteer it. 

Mr. Horrman. He asked if you did not say that in order to get into 
office you would have to have the support of organized labor? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. No, I didn’t say that. If that is what the 
record shows I certainly didn’t mean that. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean Gus Scholle’s statement, that it did not 
make any difference what the Republican candidate might have in 
the way of ability or patriotism or anything, not to vote for him. 
Do you remember that statement ? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I don’t know Scholle. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you remember that statement, one campaign? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I don’t remember Mr. Scholle or anybody 
connected with CIO. 

Mr. Suiru. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. McKenna. Call Mr. Minnich. 

Mr. Smirn. Will you stand up, please? Hold up your right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Mrxnicu. I do, 


TESTIMONY OF J. HOWARD MINNICH, BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Minnich? 
Mr. Minnicu. J. Howard Minnich. 

Mr. McKenna. How do you spell your last name? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. M-i-n-n-i-c-h. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. Mrynicu. Bloomfield Hills. 

Mr. McKenna. In Michigan? 


— 
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Mr. Mrinnicu. Michigan. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. I am an executive. 

Mr. McKenna. I am sorry? 

Mr. Minnicu. I am an executive. 

Mr. McKenna. In what industry? 

Mr. Mrynicu. In Red Star Transit Co. 

Mr. McKenna. I am sorry? 

Mr. Minnicu. Red Star Transit Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Red Star Transit Co.? 

Mr. Miwnnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Could you speak up a little, please, because it is 
hard to hear in this room. 

Do you serve as a trustee of the Michigan Conference of Teamsters 
Welfare Fund? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. I do. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you compensated for that? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You donate your services? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. In what capacity do you serve? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. As a trustee. 

Mr. McKenna. Whom do you represent as a trustee ? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. Industry. 

Mr. McKenna. You are an industry trustee? 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. How many industry trustees are there? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. Two. 

Mr. McKenna. Has that always been the case? 

Mr. Miwnnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Initially there were how many? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. One. 

Mr. McKenna. As industry trustee of the fund, what are your 
functions? 

Mr. Minnicn. Well, we have charge of the welfare fund, its ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. McKenna. What do you as trustee do? 

Mr. Minnicu. We look after everything that happens to it as far 
as industry is concerned. 

Mr. McKenna. You run the fund? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. You cosign checks; do you? 

Mr. Mrinnicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And you study the quarterly financial statements? 

Mr. Minnicu. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. And annual reports? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And you make the decisions? 

Mr. Minnicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. When did the question of possible investment of the 
moneys in the fund come up? 

Mr. Minnicn. Well, as here was surplus in the bank accounts we 
put the money to work. 
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aH McKenna. When did you first discuss putting the money to 
wor 

Mr. Minnicu. Possibly along 1951. 

Mr. McKenna. 1951? 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And with whom did you discuss it? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. I discussed it with Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. McKenna. Who else? 

Mr. Mrynicu. That was all. 

Mr. McKenna. You never discussed it with Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Mrynicn. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You never mentioned it to Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Mrynicu. I don’t thing so; no, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t thin so? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. No; not that I remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Mr. Fitzsimmons? 

Mr. Minnicu. He is a trustee from the union, the union trustee. 

Mr. McKenna. He is a member of the teamsters union ? 

Mr. Mrinnicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. An official of the teamsters union? 

Mr. Mrynicn. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. What investment was made? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. We invested about a quarter of a million dollars in 
the Union Casualty Insurance Co.; we bought mortgages. 

Mr. McKenna. You invested a quarter of a million dollars in the 
Union Casualty Insurance Co. ? 

Mr. Minnicn. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that investment made? 

Mr. Mrxnicu. In the latter part of 1951 or early part of 1952. 

Mr. McKenna. How high a percentage of the moneys in the fund 
was that quarter of a million dollars? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. I would say it was probably 60 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. When was the possibility of this investment first 
discussed ? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. I think it was in the latter part of 1951. 

Mr. McKenna. With whom? 

Mr. Minnicu. With Mr. Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. McKenna. With Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Mrynicu. I don’t think Mr. Hoffa was in it. I don’t re- 
member. He might have been, but I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. You never mentioned this possible investment with 
Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Mrwnicn. I have since the investment was made. 

Mr. McKenna. Before the investment was made? 

Mr. Mrwnnicn. I don’t think so. 

Mr. McKenna. Do vou remember whether you told one of our in- 
vestigators that early in 1951 Mr. Hoffa suggested to you that the 
trustees invest in the preferred stock of the Union Casualty Co. ? 

Mr. Minnicu. We talked about the surplus money, 

Mr. McKenna. Who talked about it? 

Mr. Minnicu. Mr. Hoffa and Mr. Fitzsimmons and myself. 

Mr. McKenna. I see. 

Mr. Mrynicu. We talked about the amount of money that was 
laying in the bank, and we talked about the investment could be made 
to make some money for the fund. 
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Mr. McKeznna. And how did you get around to investing in Union 
Casualty Co.? 

Mr. Miwnicu. I believe Mr. Fitzsimmons brought it up. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Hoffa suggest it to you? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Hoffa suggest it to you? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. He did not. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa did not? 

Mr. Minnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you discuss it with Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Minnicu. Not that I remember. 

Mr. Horrman. If you talked with Hoffa and Fitzsimmons about 
this surplus money you had on hand laying around in the bank, how 
come when you got ready to invest it you did not talk with them ? 

Mr. Minnicu. He wasn’t a trustee. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Minnicu. He was not a trustee. 

Mr. Horrman. Was he a trustee before? 

Mr. Minnicu. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Then what difference does it make whether he was 
or was not a trustee? When you had surplus money and did not know 
what to do with it you and Hoffa and Fitzsimmons talked about it. 
When you got ready to invest why didn’t you talk with him then when 
you talked with him before? Didn’t you value his opinion as much 
when you were ready to put it in some place as when you had it laying 
around and didn’t know what to do with it ¢ 

Mr. Miynicu. Mr. Hoffa wasn’t a trustee. Very seldom did he come 
in to our meetings. 

Mr. Horrman. No, but you sought his advice apparently when you 
had this surplus money, which I assume wasn’t earning very much, 
and you wanted to know what to do with it. Then you talked with 
Mr. Hoffa, didn’t you? 

Mr. Minnicn. I think he was in the room; that is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure. Then when you got ready to invest it why 
didn’t _ talk with him again as to whether that was a good place 
to put it 

r. Minnicu. As I say, he had no authority. 

Mr. Horrman. He did not have any before. 

Mr. Minnicu. No. 

Mr. Horrman. He could have given you just as much advice one 
time as he could the other because he had no authority either time. 

Mr. Minnicu. I didn’t know he gave us any advice. 

Mr. Horrman. What ? 

Mr. Minnicu. He didn’t give us any advice. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the result of your conversation with him 
when you and Fitzsimmons talked about the surplus money you had? 

Mr. Minnicu. We talked about the money in the first place, we just 


talked about the money that we had, enough there that we could invest 
it. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. Again, Mr. Minnich, did you tell one of our in- 
vestigators that early in 1951 Hoffa suggested to you that this money 
be invested in preferred stock of the Union Casualty Co. ? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. I don’t think I said that. 
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Mr. McKenna. Do you remember whether or not you said it? 

Mr. Mrynicu. I think I said at that time, I think I said the same 
thing I am saying now. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, tell us whether or not you told our investi- 
gator that Hoffa suggested to you that this money be invested in 
preferred stock of the Uniden Casualty Co.? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. I didn’t say that Hoffa suggested it. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not say that? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And if you said it it was wrong? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Was any other investment of this $250,000 dis- 
cussed at that time? 

Mr. Mrnnicn. No. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the only possible investment that was dis- 
cussed ¢ 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you consider that the best possible investment 
that could be made by the fund? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. We thought it was a very good investment. 

Mr. McKenna. But you didn’t consider any other possible invest- 
ments 

Mr. Minnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you go into the financial condition of Union 
Casualty 

Mr. Minnicn. I think we had their statement. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you go into their financial condition? Were 

ou aware that Union Casualty at that time intended to go into the 
life insurance business in the subsequent year or year and a half? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you aware that that money was needed in 
order that they could go into the life insurance business? 

Mr. Minnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you aware of communications between them 
and the New York State Department of Insurance that they needed 
that much money in order to get in the life insurance business? 

Mr. Minnicu. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. It was never discussed with you? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever ask Mr. Fitzsimmons why the Union 
Casualty was suggested as the sole possibility of investment? 

Mr. Mrynicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You never discussed it with him? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. McKenna. If you had had $250,000 to invest at that time would 
you have selected Union Casualty to invest in? 

Mr. Mrwnicu. I think I would. 

Mr. McKenna. You think you would? 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And have the dividends on that stock merited your 
confidence ? 

Mr. Mrnntcu. No, but—we haven't drawn dividends. 

Mr. McKenna. It has not drawn dividends? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. That is right. 
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Mr. McKenna. Do you still consider that it was a good invest- 
ment ? 

Mr. Miynicu. I do. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you try to sell that stock earlier this year? 

Mr. Minnicu. Back to the insurance company. 

Mr. McKenna. Back to the insurance company? 

Mr. Mrynicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. If it were a good investment, why did you try to 
sell it back to the insurance company ? 

Mr. Minnicu. Because the dividends were guaranteed us. 

Mr. McKenna. But you decided you wanted to get rid of it? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And to whom was a letter written trying to get 
rid of that stock ? 

Mr. Minnicu. Well, I thought it was written to the insurance com- 
pany, but I saw the copy of the letter that was sent out, and it was sent 
to Mr. Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. The letter went to Mr. Dorfman? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And asked him to buy the stock? 

Mr. Mrynicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. But it was your understanding that you were going 
to ask the insurance company to buy it ? 

Mr. Minnicn. That is right. it was addressed to him with the 
insurance company’s name on it. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, did you understand the insurance company 
could buy back that stock ? 

Mr. Minnicnu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. You did understand that? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you consult an attorney in connection with 
that? 

Mr. Minnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Minnich, I show you what purports to be a copy 
of a letter from Samuel Schwartz to Mr. Allen Dorfman, dated March 
13,1953. Is that the letter to which you refer ? 

Mr, Mrnnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. May this be marked as “Minnich Exhibit No. 1,” 
and may it be introduced in the record, please ? 

Mr. Smirn. It is admitted. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Minnich Exhibit No. 1” for 
identification. While not made a part of this printed record, the 
entire letter is available for reference purposes in the permanent files 
of the Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. McKenna. The letter reads, Mr. Minnich, does it not, addressed 
to Mr. Allen Dorfman, Union Casualty and Life Insurance Co., 
Chicago, II. : 

Dear Sr: Acting on behalf of the trustees of the Michigan conference of 
teamsters welfare fund, I have been instructed to bring the following request 
to your attention: 

The trustees desire to dispose of all stock presently owned by them in the 
Union Casualty and Life Insurance Co. Such disposal or sale to be consum- 
mated in the following manner: 


1. That all the stock be purchased by the Illinois State general agent of the 
Union Casualty and Life Insurance Co. 
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Was that your understanding at the time? 

Mr. Minnicu. Well, that is addressed to an agent, but I understood 
it was right to the insurance company themselves. 

Mr. Maken. But now the letter itself said “That all the stock be 
purchased by the Illinois State general agent of the Union Casualty.” 

Mr. Mrinnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that your understanding at the time? 

Mr. Mrnnica. No. 

Mr. McKenna. It was not your understanding. However, you were 
an industry trustee at the time? 

Mr. Mrynicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, does that letter represent an action of the 
trustees 

Mr. Mrinnicu. It was the action of the trustees, but I didn’t—as I 
understood, Mr. Dorfman—or I didn’t know his name was going to 
be put on there, let me say it that way. I understood it was going right 
to the company itself. 

Mr. McKenna. As you understood Mr. Dorfman at the time, did 
he come here and propose such a sale to you? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. Not to me. 

M | McKenna. What do you mean by as you understood Mr. Dorf- 
man 

Mr. Mrinnicu. Well, what I am trying to say is that our instructions 
were to Sam Schwartz, who wrote the letter, and I didn’t understand 
that Mr. Dorfman’s name was to be put on there. 

Mr. McKenna. You said previously, as you understood from Mr. 
Dorfman. When did you understand that from Mr. Dorfman ? 

Mr. Minnicu. That isn’t correct. I didn’t mean it that way. 

Mr. McKenna. Had you discussed it with Mr. Dorfman before the 
letter went out? Had you heard Mr. Dorfman say anything on it 
before that letter went out ? 

Mr. Minnicu. I didn’t know Mr. Dorfman. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never met Mr. Dorfman? 

Mr. Minnicu. I have now. But I didn’t know him at that time. 

Mr. McKenna. Until that letter went out you had never met Mr. 
Dorfman? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Who designated Union Insurance Agency of Illi- 
nois as broker or agent for your insurance fund ? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. Who did it? 

Mr. McKenna. Who designated them as broker ? 

Mr. Minnicu. We did here. 

Mr. McKenna. You did? 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. You designated Mr. Dorfman but you had never 
met him ? 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. On whose suggestion did you designate him? 

Mr. Minnicu. I think that was Mr. Fitzsimmons’ suggestion. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Fitzsimmons suggested that you designate Mr. 
Dorfman? 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you inquire at that time what Mr. Dorfman’s 
commissions would be? 
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Mr. Minnicu. I didn’t understand that he was going to get any 
commission. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you understand he was not going to get any 
commission 

Mr. Minnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You just weren’t interested? 

Mr. Minnicu. I didn’t understand there was any commission to be 
paid at all. 

Mr. McKenna. You were not interested in whether any were going 
to be paid or not? 

Mr. Minnicu. Well, as I say, I understood there wasn’t to be any 
commission. 

Mr. McKenna. You understood there would be no commission ? 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. From whom did you get that understanding ? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. That is the way it was written out—that is the way 
we—let me say it this way: At the time that we got this insurance 
I didn’t understand that there was any commissions to be paid at all. 

Mr. McKenna. But you were not interested enough to inquire ? 

Mr. Minnicu. Well, that’s O. K. with me. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that the fact? Whether it is O. K—— 

Mr. Minnick. It is a fact. I didn’t understand it at all. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you understand there wouldn’t be any 
commissions 

Mr. Minnicu. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. McKenna. You just weren't interested in whether there would 
be any or not ¢ 

Mr. Minnicu. Leave it that way. 

Mr. McKenna. Is it a fact / 

Mr. Minnicu. It is a fact. 

Mr. McKenya. Did you inquire at all about the retention under 
this insurance contract ? 

Mr. Minnicu. I understand what it is. 

Mr. McKenna. I am sorry. 

Mr. Minnicu. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. You did inquire about the retention ? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And you agreed on how much of a retention? 

Mr. Minnicu. Well, it was 1714 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. And you agreed on that? 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, did you ask anyone why the retention had to 
be that high ? 

Mr. Minnicn. Well, I understood that whatever it worked out that 
it might not be that high. You would have to have your experience 
that might change that. 

Mr. McKenna. You mean the administrative experience in future 
years might be less. 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Not that the losses would be less or greater? They 
don’t affect the retention, do they ? 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. The losses have no relationship to the retention? 

Mr. Minnicu. Sure they do. 
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Mr. McKenna. In what way ? 

Mr. Minnicu. Well, if the losses are too high you won't get your 
retention. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes; but in fixing the percentage of retention, in 
fixing the percentage, that is not directly related to the losses, is it ¢ 
You get your 171% percent only if the Bos don’t amount to 8214 
percent, 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. But nevertheless the fixing of the 1714 percent is 
done before there are any losses ¢ 

Mr. Mrynicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have any discussion on whether or not 
the retention would be 7 percent or 1714 percent or any other figure ¢ 

Mr. Minnicu. 1 don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t remember any such discussions ¢ 

Mr. Mrinnicu. I don’t remember. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you recall how the cost of this insurance was 
fixed ¢ 

Mr. Minnicu. Well, at the time we had the bids from other com- 
panies, 

Mr. McKenna. When was this insurance placed with Union Cas- 
ualty ¢ 

Mr. Minnicn. In the year, in probably 1950. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have bids from other companies then / 

Mr. Minnicn. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. What were the retention figures proposed by other 
companies ¢ 

Mr. Minnicu. I don’t remember what they were right now, but they 
were different figures. 

Mr. McKenna. Did anybody propose a retention figure as high as 
171% percent other than Union Casualty ? 

Mr. Minnicnu. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. McKenna. That was the highest ? 

Mr. Munnicu. I think so. 

Mr. McKenna. Why did you select Union Casualty / 

Mr. Minnicu. Our over-the-road contract at that time had the 
Union Casualty. 

Mr. McKenna. You wanted to make them conform ¢ 

Mr. Minnici. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. That was a more important consideration than the 
rates ¢ 

Mr. Minnicu. To me, yes; because you can’t have two insurance 
companies carrying your insurance. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was the over-the-road carrier? 

Mr. Minnicu. Union Casualty. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was the carrier on this Michigan conference? 

Mr. Minnicu. Before Union Casualty? 

Mr. McKenna, Yes. 

Mr. Mrinnicu. It was Continental Insurance. 

Mr. McKenna. You gave no consideration to changing the over- 
the-road carrier to conform with the Michigan conference? Your 
only consideration was to make the Michigan conference conform with 
the over-the-road ? 

Mr. Minnicn. You can’t have two carriers. 
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Mr. McKenna. No, but you made a decision that you would cause 
the Michigan conference carrier to be changed. 

Mr. Minnicn. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Why didn’t you give consideration to changing the 
over-the-road carrier / 

Mr. Minnicn. It is easier for us to do it this way. 

Mr. McKenna. And you did not have any argument about the 17', 
percent 

Mr. Minnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You made no effort to bring it down ¢ 

Mr. Mryxnicn. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Who fixed it ¢ 

Mr. Minnicn. The insurance company. 

Mr. McKenna. When did vou first hear about it? 

Mr. Mrixnicn. I can’t tell you the dates. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first hear about it ? 

Mr. Minnicu. In the meeting with Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Fitzsimmons first tell vou about it / 

Mr. Mrnnicu. I don’t remember whether the insurance carrier— 
some of their representatives might have been there. I don’t 
remember. 

Mr. McKenna. You knew, of course, that any commissions that 
were going to be paid would have to come out of that 1714 percent: 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And it would be logical for you to believe that a 
very high retention figure was in there because a high commission 

yas going to be paid? Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Minnicn. No. 

Mr. McKenna. What other reason would there be that this com- 
pany would have a higher retention figure than any other company ¢ 

Mr. Mrynicu. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. The only one that could occur to you would be a 
higher commission. 

Mr. Minnicu. As I say, I didn’t know whether there was any com- 
mission involved. 

Mr. McKenna. Why wouldn't there be? 

Mr. Minnicn. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. It didn’t occur to you to ask ¢ 

Mr. Mrnnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not ask whether or not there were any 
commissions going to be paid ¢ 

Mr. Mrnnicu. No. 

Mr. McKenna. But you thought there were going to be none? Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Mrnnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And you had no discussions about getting a cheaper 
rate / 

Mr. Minnicr. Not that I remember. 

Mr. McKenna. What are the annual premiums in this fund? 

Mr. Minnicn. I would say they run $214 million. They didn’t at 
that time. 

Mr. McKenna. $214 million? 
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Mrnnicn. That is right. 
’. McKenna. And 10 percent of that would be $250,000? 
Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. So a 714-percent retention instead of 171/4-percent 
retention would have saved the fund $250,000 in 1 year? 

Mr. Minnicu. That is about it. 

Mr. McKenna. But you gave no consideration to taking the lower 
retention figure? 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Smrru. Did I understand that you stated that you were an 
executive 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. I am at a loss to understand how any man can be so 
naive as to think that when you write an insurance contract that 
there are no commissions to be paid. You just stated that you did 
not know there were to be any brokerage fees paid. You know that 
on your own personal knowleslge that the man who writes the policy 
gets a brokerage fee; don’t you 

Mr. Minnicn. That is right. 

Mr. Smrrn. And then you want this committee to believe that you 
did not understand that there was to be any brokerage fee on this 
policy ? 

Mr. Mrinnicn. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. 

Mr. Horrman. What did you think the fellow who was writing it 
was doing it for? Did you inquire who was writing it? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. I didn’t at the time, no. We agreed on who was 
going to write it. 

Mr. Horrman. Whom did you agree on? 

Mr. Minnicu. This company in Chicago. 

Mr. Horrman. What was the name? 

Mr. Minnicu. I couldn’t tell you now. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Horrman. And who agreed on the company ? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. Mr. Fitzsimmons and myself. 

Mr. Horrman. Was he a trustee? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Minnicu. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And to repeat what Judge Smith asked you, you 
did not give any consideration as to whether the company was going 
to get anything out of it or not? 

r. Mrnnicu. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you think they were or were not? Or didn’t 
you think? 

Mr. Mrynicu. I didn’t think they would. 

Mr. Horrman. I guess that is all. 

Mr. Granam. Could [ask one question, please ? 

Mr. Minnich, you stated that Mr. Hoffa seldom attended your 
trustee meetings. 

Mr. Mrinnicu. That is right. 

Mr. Granam. Why did he attend any of them? 

Mr. Minnicu. We might be in—it might have been on other busi- 
ness doing something else. 
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Mr. Granam. Did you ever have any employers attend any of your 
trustee meetings ? 

Mr. Minnicu. No. 

Mr. Granam. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Minnich, initially you had only one industry 
trustee, I believe you said. Is that right? 

Mr. Mrinnicu. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And how many labor trustees ? 

Mr. Minnicnu. One. 

Mr. McKenna. And that was who? 

Mr. Minnicn. Mr. Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the man who is currently under indictment 
for some charge in the State? 

Mr. Minnicn. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Later you had two trustees for each, did you? 

Mr. Minnicn. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have any part in increasing the number 
of industry trustees ¢ 

Mr. Minnicu. | agreed to it. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you want another industry trustee ¢ 

Mr. Minnicnu. Oh, I thought it would be better. 

Mr. McKenna. You thought it might lessen the load on you some? 
Is that right 4 

Mr. Minnicr. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you ‘think this is a comfortable job that vou have 
as industry trustee / 

Mr. Minnicu. Not very. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t like it? 

Mr. Minnicn. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Would it be your opinion that these funds would 
be better administered if they were administered by an independent 
agency, neither by the employer nor by the union ? 

Mr. Minnicu. I don’t understand what you mean by an agency. 

Mr. McKenna. Something such as—I will give you an example— 
I don’t know which one, but an example would be the trust depart- 
ment of a bank. 

Mr. Minnicu. That is all right as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you think that would be a better method of 
having a supervised corporate trustee than having this a matter of 
wrangling between union and employer ¢ 

Mr. Mrxnicn. To me that wouldn't change anything. 

Mr. McKenna. You think it is better the way it is now? 

Mr. Minnicu. I don’t see that a bank would help any. 

Mr. McKenna. But you don’t think this a very comfortable spot 
you are in? 

Mr. Minnicn. It isn’t from some viewpoints. 

Mr. McKenna. From what viewpoints, for example / 

Mr. Minnicu. You are subject to—you are subject to suit, I am. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all. 

Mr. Siri. Would it surprise you to know that the Dorfman 
agency, the Union Agency, has received $720,500 in commissions and 
$71,000 in expenses, or a total payment of $791,500 for running their 
business in connection with these contracts ? 

Mr. Minnicu. It certainly would. 
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Mr. Grauam. You stated you were subject to suit. By whom ¢ 

Mr. Minnicu. Any individual company that is a party to the 
agreement. 

Mr. Granam. For probably the mishandling of the funds in which 
you are a trustee ¢ 

Mr. Minnicu. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. McKenna. No. 

Mr. That isall. Thank you. 

The committee will recess for 10 minutes. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken. ) 

Mr. Smrru. The committee will please come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF CARNEY D. MATHESON, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
DETROIT, MICH.—Resumed 


Mr. Horruan. Mr. Matheson, this morning you gave us a rather 
lengthy list of employers’ organizations that you and your brother 
or your firm represented in connection with negotiations with labor 
organizations. You recall that, do you? 

Mr, Carney Marneson. Yes, sir; I gave you one list. 

Mr. Horeman. You were going to give us another / 

Mr. Carney Maruerson. Lam going to give you another list. 

(While not made a part of this printed record, the list referred to 
is available for reference purposes in the permanent files of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. Horrman. I will ask you if in August of 1945, in September, 
you did not move into room 1918 over in the Penobscot Building? 

Mr. Carney Mariteson. We moved from the Penobscot to the Guar- 
dian Building. I don’t have the date. If you have the date it must 
be correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, and in that office that was the office of the pub- 
lishing company of the Michigan Teamster ? 

Mr. Carney Marurson. No, I don’t think so, 

Mr. Horrman, Is it not a fact that your brother Albert signed the 
lease as secretary ? 

Mr. Carney Maruprson. I don’t remember that. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you show him that, please ? 

That is a paper, the Michigan Teamster. 

Mr. Carney Maruerson. Albert might have filed the articles of in- 
corporation, and, like all articles, they put the address of the law of- 
ficed as the address. 

Mr. Horrman. Did he not sign the lease for that ? 

Mr. Carney Marurson. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. We will have him in this afternoon and ask him. 
You don’t know about it yourself ? 

Mr. Carney Marurson. No, that has been so long ago. 

Mr. Horrman. You recognize that as the official publication of 
the Michigan Teamsters; don’t you ? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I haven't read or seen a copy of that for 5 
or 6 or 10 years. 

Mr. Horrman. Look at it and see. Official publication of Joint 
Council No, 43. 
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Mr. Carney Marurson. [ will take your word for it if you are read- 
ing it off of there. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Carney Marueson. I haven't read a copy of the Michigan 
Teamster for 6 or 7 years. 

Mr. Horrman. And before that, and along up until that time, you 
had an office in the Penobscot Building, an insurance oflice, was it / 

Mr. Carney Mariteson. Insurance office / 

Mr. Horrman. A law office / 

Mr. Carney Marueson, Not an insurance office. Thad a law office. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn't you yourself sign a lease for 1319, 1520, and 
1321 as an insurance oflice in the Penobscot Building? 

Mr. Carney Marueson. For what insurance company ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. Carney Matheson. 

Mr. Carney Marurson. No, I don’t remember anything like that. 

Mr. Horrman. You haven't any recollection at all of it / 

Mr. Carney Marnrson. No. The only insurance that we have that 
is in our office, we handle the welfare fund for the National Automo- 
bile ‘Transporters Association, and those offices are now in our present 
quarters in the Guardian Building. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn't you then have offices in the Penobscot Build- 
ing in those rooms I suggested, 1319, 1320, and 13214 

Mr. Carney Marneson. We were in the Penobscot Building, but 
I can’t remember any insurance oflices. 

Mr. Horrman. Doesn't this teamsters organization have offices there 
too? 

Mr. Carney Marneson. Not that I remember. 


Mr. Horrman. You think that over for a little while. Maybe L will 
usk you this afternoon. You talk with Albert about it. 

Is your brother in the courtroom now? T will ask him. Where is 
Albert ? 

Mr. Matrueson. Right here, Congresman. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you tell us about this, Albert, if you will come 
up? 


TESTIMONY OF ALBERT MATHESON, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
DETROIT, MICH.—Resumed 


Mr. Horrman. You were sworn before; were you not / 

Mr. Atpert Marireson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And you testified before, and you are Albert Mathe- 
son, the brother to the last witness / 

Mr. Aubert Marueson. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you tell us about the renting of the offices for 
the publication of this Michigan Teamster ¢ 

Mr. Auserr Marueson. I represented, some time ago, George A. 
Lethem. 

Mr. Horrman. L-e-t-h-i-e-r? 

Mr. Marueson. Lethem, L-e-t-h-e-m. 

Mr. Horrman. He was president ? 

Mr. Avserr Marueson. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And you were secretary ¢ 

Mr. Marneson. I was secretary. 
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Mr. Horrman. And you signed the lease? 

Mr. Avsert Marneson. I represented him, and I had the—— 

Mr. Horrman. For the office where this Michigan Teamster was 
published 

Mr. Atsert Maturson. Mr. Lethem published the Michigan Team- 
ster. 

Mr. Horrman. You were at that time, as you say, secretary of the 
organization 

Mr. Avserr Matueson. I was secretary of the corporation. 

Mr. Horrman. That was, to all intents and purposes, a part of the 
Michgan teamsters organization ? 

Mr. Atserr Marueson. No, it was not. 

Mr. Horrman. It was the official publication of the Michigan team- 
sters organization, wasn’t it, joint council No, 43 4 

Mr. Atserr Marneson. Mr. Lethem, Congressman, was engaged in 
publishing newspapers and magazines in a small way, and he was 
uppointed by the Michigan council to publish their newspaper. That 
is all. 

Mr. Horrman. To the extent you were secretary of the organiza- 
tion, you were interested in publishing a labor publication ¢ 

Mr. Atsert Matrueson. Congressman, I was subsecretary of labor 
publications, a corporation which published a newspaper for the 
joint council. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure. And were you at that time representing some 
of the employer organizations? 

Mr. Atpert Matueson. Congressman, I have been representing 
them for the last 10, 12 years. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is all. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Chairman, without calling Mr. Craven back, 
the committee has in its possession checks, which, from their identifica- 
tion, would be checks which he referred to in his testimony, and I ask 
that they be identified and introduced into the record at this time. 

One of these checks is in the amount of $500, dated September 26, 
1945, pay to the order of John Curran, signed “Special Account, 
Howard C. Craven,” which is endorsed on the back “John Curran,” 
and then a second endorsement “Frank E. Fitzsimmons.” 

The second check is in the amount of $400, pay to the order of John 
Curran, dated October 23, 1945, signed “Special Account, Howard C. 
Craven,” endorsed on the back “John Curran,” “Hector J. Saulino, St. 
Bernadette Church.” 

The third check is in the amount of $500, dated February 16, 1946, 
for cash, signed “Special Account, Howard C. Craven,” no endorse- 
ment. 

The fourth check, pay to the order of L. E. Rosen, March 5, 1946, 
in the amount of $100, signed “Special Account, Howard C. Craven,” 
endorsed “L. E. Rosen” and “F. S. Rosen.” 

The fifth check, dated March 11, 1946, payable to Lewis E. Rosen, 
special account, Howard C. Craven, endorsed “Lewis E. Rosen, F. S. 
Rosen,”-in the amount of $50. 

The sixth check, in the amount of $21.72, 3-15-46, Lewis E. Rosen, 
signed “Special Account, Howard C. Craven,” endorsed “Lewis E. 
Rosen, F. S. Rosen.” 
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And the last check, dated April 13, 1946, $25, pay to the order of 
Lewis E. Rosen, signed “Special Account, Howard C. Craven,” en- 
dorsed “Lewis E. Rosen, F. 8. Rosen.” 

May those be introduced into the record ? 

Mr. Siri. They will be admitted. 

(The checks referred to were marked “Craven Exhibit Nos. 1 
through 7, respectively.” While not made a part of this printed 
record, the checks are available for reference purposes in the perma- 
nent files of the Committee on Education and Labor. ) 

Mr. McKenna. And also an employment agreement which purports 
to bear the signatures of Frank E. Fitzsimmons and H. C. Craven, 
signed also by John KE. Curran as the second party. May that alse 
be introduced in the record 

Mr. Smirn. That may be admitted. 

(The agreement referred to was marked “Craven Exhibit No. 8 
for identification.” While not made a part of this printed record, 
the agreement is available for reference purposes in the permanent 
files of the Committee on Education and Labor.) 

Mr. Sairu. The committee will adjourn until a quarter of 2. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subeommittee was recessed, to be re- 
convened at 1:45 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Smirn. The committee will come to order. 
Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the 
cause now in hearing will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing 


but the truth, so help you, God? 
Mr. Horra. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES R. HOFFA, DETROIT, MICH., PRESIDENT, 
LOCAL 299, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, GEORGE S. FITZGERALD AND 
DAVID PREVIANT, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. McKenna. What is your full name, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. James R. Hoffa, H-o-f-f-a. 

Mr. McKenna. Where do you live? 

Mr. Horra. 16154 Robson, R-o-b-s-o-n. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your position, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. I am president of local union 299—do you want the 
others 

Mr. McKenna. All of vour positions, please. 

Mr. Horra. I am also the president of local union—or joint coun- 
cil 43; I am the chairman of the Central States Conference; I am a 
vice president of the international union, tenth vice president. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the teamsters union? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. I am president of the Michigan Con- 
ference of Teamsters; I am a trustee for the Central States welfare 
fund; I am the negotiating chairman for the Central States Drivers 
Council; I am secretary-treasurer of the Teamsters Temple Associa- 
tion; I am also trustee of local union 614 for the international union, 
that is, in Pontiac, Mich., and local 247 in Detroit, Mieh. 
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I think that covers all of the titles, offhand, that I can remember. 
I may say the one that pays is local 299, which I am president of. 

Mr. McKenna. Back in 1950 at the inception of the Central States 
drivers welfare fund you were then also a trustee, were you not ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Trustee of what? 

Mr. McKenna. Of the Central States drivers welfare fund from 
its inception. 

Mr. Horra. From the inception I have been one of the trustees, 
that is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And before its inception you were one of the repre- 
sentatives of the union who negotiated its establishment ? 

Mr. Horra. That is, I was chairman of the negotiating committee; 
that is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And you participated in the setting up of the fund 
and in the original placement of the insurance? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Going back to that time, Mr. Hoffa, do you recall 
whether or not it was Pacific Mutual Insurance Co. that was the lowest 
bidder on the per month premium rate / 

Mr. Horra. I believe that it was, yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. And their retention rate was about what at that 
time? Do you recall? 

Mr. Horra. No, I do not. I can find it for you if you give me a 
moment. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it some place between 8 and 9 percent? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. I think I can give you an answer in 
the amount. By the way, I would like to, for the record, if I may, 
hand out copies of a summary of the history of the Central States 
Southeast and Southwest health and welfare fund. 

Mr. McKenna. We will put this as an exhibit at the conclusion 
of your testimony. 

Mr. Horra. I thought I would give it to you for whatever value 
it may be. ; 

Mr. McKenna. Do you want it as part of the record ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Whether it goes in the record or not, the committee 
will decide. 

(The statement referred to will be available for reference when 

Mr. McKenna. But at that time the Pacific Mutual was rejected ? 
Is that right? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. On ne ground? 

Mr. Horra. On the basis they had to be reorganized twice, and 
many of our unions on the west coast who had had the opportunity 
of discussing with them the business told me that they thought we 
would be having a very bad risk if we accepted them. 

Mr. McKenna. Are there any other insurance companies which 
were rejected at that time because of your consideration of their 
position or their relative financial condition ? 

Mr. Horra. No, there was not. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the only one that was rejected on that basis? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 
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Mr. McKenna. And you have been trustee of this fund, Mr. Hoffa, 
ever since then? 

Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Mr. Hoffa, I want to put a few questions, 
mathematical questions, to you. We will take our time so that we 
can get the answers for the committee. 

If the retention of Union Casualty at that time in 1950 collected 
was 1714 percent of the total premium colleeted—— 

Mr. Horra. Did you say if it was? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. And if this 1714 percent was for expenses, 
what was the cost in dollars and cents per man per month, based on 
the rate of 3.51 per month, which I believe is the rate / 

Mr. Horra. Now you are talking about the first bid in Chicago of 
Union Casualty. 

Mr. McKenna. That is right, and I believe—and you can correct 
me if 1 am wrong—that was 3.51 for the premium and 1714-percent 
retention. 

Mr. Horra. 0.1 for what purpose ? 

Mr. McKenna. 3.51 is the monthly premium per man. 

Mr. Horra. 3.51. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Horra. No; it is not true. 

Mr. McKenna. What was it, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. The premium at that time was $3.90 for the member and 
$3.75 for dependents; $7.65 for the total premium for the policy. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, wasn’t the Bankers Life bid 3.80? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know what Bankers Life bid is. I don’t have 
that here. Since it was not accepted I have never bothered to keep 
that in my mind. 

Mr. McKenna. As we understood it—and I want you to correct me 
if your understanding is different—the initial accepted bid was 3.51. 
You understand that not to be the case? 

Mr. Horra. The accepted bid, so far as IT was concerned—now you 
are talking about Union Casualty ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. That is right. 

Mr. Horra. Union Casualty Co. offered us a proposal, as I have 
outlined, for the full premium with a 1714-percent retention, and 
that was the total package that we are doing business with, with 
the Union Casualty Co. as such. And we were doing business directly 
with the New York office through one Dr. Leo Perlman. 

Mr. McKenna. You did no business with the Illinois office? 

Mr. Horra. No business with whom? 

Mr. McKenna. The Illinois office. 

Mr. Horra. The Illinois office, through Allen Dorfman, was repre- 
sented at meetings with Dr. Leo Perlman when he made his bid at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. But the rate per month for each employee was 
how much that was finally acepted—the bid of Union Casualty that 
was finally accepted ? 

Mr. Horra. I just told you. The $3.90 was for the member, the 
$3.75 was for the dependent, a total package of $7.65, Central States 
Drivers Council, 1714-percent retention. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, is it not true that when you set up the 
fund in early 1950 there was no dependency ? 
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Mr. Horra. I don’t know if there was. I can tell you by reading 
the brief. Just one moment, if you will. 

Here is the facts as such 

Mr. McKenna. Can you answer that? 

Rng Horra. Yes; I will. I will answer the facts the way you want 
them. 

The rate was, March 1, 1950, for 20,000 people, for a premium of 
$3.80 per employee per month, 

Mr. McKenna. $3.80? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And there was no dependency at that time? 

Mr. Horra. At that time I believe there was not. I believe there 
was only membership coverage because of the premium rate. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, is it clear in your own mind that that 
was the initial premium charge or is that the increased premium before 
your dependency went into effect, but nevertheless not the initial 
premium ? 

Mr. Horra. This is the initial premium as I read from the record 
of $3.80 per employee per month for 20,000 crea as of March 1, 1950. 

Mr. McKenna. You are reasonably confident that was the rate at 
that time? 

Mr. Horra. I have it here. This was drafted by the executive 
secretary and our attorney from the records in Chicago, and I assume 
that they are correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Mr. Hoffa, take that figure of $3.80 per man 
per month with a 1714-percent retention, and the losses suffered in 
the first year’s experience. It is true, is it not, that a bid of $4.20 with 
a retention figure of 6.75 would have resulted in a substantially less 
cost at the end of the first year? 

Mr. Horra. That is a question that you couldn’t have made that 
statement on until the end of the first year’s business. 

Mr. McKenna. That is correct; isn’t it? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir; it is not correct, so far as the placing of the 
insurance was concerned. 

Mr. McKenna. But now, with the advantage of Monday morning 
quarterbacking, looking back for that year, there would have been a 
substantial difference in favor of the lower retention; would there 
not 

Mr. Horra. I would have said “no,” and the reason I say “no” is 
very simple, if you will bear with me a moment. I think we can clear 
up this mysterious matter of retentions. 

Mr. McKenna. Answering the specific question, mathematically 
wouldn’t it have been less? 

Mr. Horra, Based upon the summary of what finally did happen, 
I suppose, and I have not got the figures, since you have got them. 
T suppose it would have been correct to say that there may have been, 
based upon experience of that particular year, a different mathematical 
figure arrived at. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Mr. Hoffa, isn’t it true that there always 
would be a lesser figure if the retention was greater ? 

Mr. Horra. That is not true. 

Mr. McKenna. How would it not be true? 
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Mr. Horra, And I will show you how it is not true. Do you see 
this little dollar here? That is $1. This dollar here is with four 
quarters. There is no mystery about retention. There is no mystery 
about purchasing insurance. I don’t like to go around doing things 
the hard way. I like them the easy way. 

Let’s take, for instance, a company with a 6 percent retention who 
charges $1 premium for the insurance. Let’s take a company who 
charges 75 cents for the premium with a 171% retention. And let’s 
say that both have experience ratings that reached 94 percent. The 
net result 

Mr. McKenna, Ninety-four percent of what, Mr. Hoffa ? 

Mr. Horra. Claim cost of the premiums paid. 

Mr. McKenna. But, Mr. Hoth 

Mr. Horra. Pardon me. You asked me. Let me finish. 

Mr. McKenna. I think we will have to explain that, Mr. Hoffa. 
The losses would be the same whether the premiums were 2 dollar or 
75 cents. 

Mr. Horra. I said that. 

Mr. McKenna. So that is one case, in the case of the higher pre- 
miums, the percentage of losses would be much lower. 

Mr. Horra. That is not true. 

Mr. McKenna. Than it would be in the lower. 

Mr. Horra. That is not true. The answer to it is that I want to 
point out to this committee that there is no mystery about this money, 
there is nothing to concern anybody other than those trustees whose 
duty it is to see that this fund operates on a profitable basis from the 
standpoint of being able to pay the cost of the insurance purchased, 
not only at the beginning of the year but at the end of the year. 

Now, as I said before—— 

Mr. McKenna. I think we are sliding off the crucial point. 

Mr. Horra. I would like to answer this point so I can clear this up. 

Mr. McKenna. I will have to understand it myself as you go along. 
Maybe it is my own lack of understanding, but I don’t understand it. 

Mr. Horra. It is pretty difficult. All the experts seem to know 
insurance. 

Mr. McKenna. But if the premium in one case is $1 and the total 
amount collected at the end of the year is $100,000, and in the other 
case it is 75 cents, so the total amount collected at the end of the year 
is $75,000, and the losses are the same, the losses, we will say, are 
$75,000, then naturally the losses would amount to 100 percent of the 
75-cent premium but only 75 percent of the dollar? Isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Mathematically that sounds good. That isn’t the way 
it worked out; that is not correct? 

Mr. Horrman. That is a simple question. 

Mr. Horra. I say it is not correct. 

Mr. Horrman. The answer is obvious on the face of it. 

Mr. Horra. The answer is not obvious. It is not correct. Mr. 
Chairman, if you please, I would like to explain to you my position. 

Mr. Smitru. You may answer, Mr. Hoffa. 

Mr. Horra. I am saying, sir, that if we had +1 to spend, which 
we did at that time, we had to keep two things in mind, one of which 
was of primary importance, and that was whether or not we pur- 
chased insurance that we could afford to pay for. I listened very 
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carefully to insurance-company experts who brought in figures and 
charts by the day, discussing with us the question of retention as 
against premium rates, and I kept asking them the question I want 
to ask this committee and ask anybody who had to operate this fund 
on the same basis. 

If I give to a company the coverage for the employee of one full 
dollar which we collected and I give the second company 75 cents— 
that is a 6-percent retention on the $1—I give the second company 
75 cents and they get a 1714-percent retention, but at the end of the 
year there is a 94-percent claim loss ratio, both of the insurance com- 
panies would keep the total premium. But I would have retained, 
under the 20,000 members we are discussing, $5,000 for the fund in 
the bank, which we did. That is how simple the question is. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all based on the assumption that the losses 
will be 94 percent of the 75 cents in one case, and 94 percent of the 
dollar in the other case, which means you are assuming you will have 
more losses in the case of the larger premium. 

Mr. Horra. As I stated to you, anybody can be a second, or Monday 
morning, quarterback, as you put it. I cannot afford to be a Monday 
morning quarterback. I must be sure that in the line of scrimmage 
I don’t get killed in the rush to get to the goal post to pay the premiums, 
and there it is. 

Mr. McKenna. The fact is that you have the same losses regardless 
of any premiums you pay. 

Mr. Horra. I said that. 

Mr. McKenna. And in the case of the higher retention you would 
have less money at the end of the year; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Horra. No; it is not true, if your claimed loss was up to the 
point of 94 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. Assuming that you are going to have a high claim 
loss you would also have to assume that the second year a higher 
rate would be in force; wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Horra. That has happened to us. First, we went up at the 
end of the first year. Our experience rating, since we only had mem- 
bers covered, was such that we got back from the insurance over 
$200,000 payment into the trustee fund. 

Mr. McKenna. And it would have been over twice that had you 
accepted the lower retention ? 

Mr. Horra. Pardon me. Again you are second-Monday-morning 
quarterbacking. 

Mr. McKenna. That is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Horra. If we had known that at the beginning of the year what 
happened at the end of the year, mathematically you probably would 
have been right. 

Mr. McKenna. Isn’t it true that as a result of the third year’s ex- 
perience the rate was again increased? ITs that correct ? 

Mr. Horra. Let’s go back first, if you will, to the second year. 

Mr. McKenna. I would like to get this in our own minds because 
we have mulled this 

Mr. Horra. I think you ought to take it concurrently the way it 
happened, not skip the second year. I think that is only fair. 

Mr. McKenna. Give us the second year, if you want to. 
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Mr. Horra. The second year of our insurance we were successful in 
getting back, getting from the insurance company, a reduction in 
premium. It was reduced from $3.80 per employee to $3.75 plus the 
fact that we got back $200,000 into the trust fund because of the per- 
centage of claim loss. 

Mr. McKenna. In other words, the premiums collected were high 
enough so that even with a 1714 percent retention you got this money 
back? 

Mr. Horra. I didn’t get it. 

Mr. McKenna. The premiums collected by the company were high 
enough so that even with a 1714 percent retention you got all this 
money back? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir; that isn’t true. The claim loss was low enough 
so that we got back the moneys into the trust fund on the premiums 

aid. 

Mr. McKenna. Let’s put it this way: That the ratio of losses to 
premiums was such that you got this money back despite the 1714 
percent retention. 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. So if you had had a7 percent retention you would 
have gotten twice that much back ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Again that is second-Monday-morning quarterbacking, 
and I can’t afford as a trustee to do it. 

Mr. McKenna. Again, that is correct ? 

Mr. Horra. Mathematically, at the end of the first year, when you 
take the figures as they actually happened, your statement is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me ask vou right there: Twice he said “we got 
back” and once he said “we got back $200,000 at the end of the first 
year.” Who do you mean by “we”? 

Mr. Horra. I stated Mr. Hoffman, that the trustees got back, and 
when I say “we” I am speaking of the joint trustees—employers and 
union trustees. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean the $200,000 went to the trustees, to the 
fund ? 

Mr. Horra. After the first year of operations, because of favorable 
experience, the fund received a retroactive rate credit from the in- 
surance carrier an excess of $200,000, 

Mr. Horrman. The reason I asked that question is someone here, 2 
or 3 witnesses have testified that part of this retention fund went back 
to the union. 

Mr. Horra. That is not correct. 

Mr. Horrman. That was not correct? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir: it is not. 

Mr. Horrman. When you say “we got back” you mean the trustees 
of the fund got back for the fund? Is that right ? 

Mr. Horra. When I speak today of we or myself, I would like to 
have the record show I am speaking as a trustee in the instance of 
Central States welfare fund. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Horra. I would also like to make a statement at the end of the 
first year that we got back the $200,000, and increased benefits of 
$200,000—— 

Mr. McKenna. We don’t need summaries. I will have to ask 
questions. 
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Mr. Horra. This is not summarizing; I am giving you what you 
talked about. 

Mr. meee I will have to ask the questions first, and you can 

o bae 
, Mr. Horra. Pardon me. You made a statement in the record that 
if 1 would have taken another insurance company I would have re- 
ceived so much more money back than I received. Is that correct, 
sir? 

Mr. McKenna. I asked you a question and you answered it. What 
I want to ask now is: Was this insurance premium rate later increased 
before you got the dependency ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Before I can give you that answer I would have to 
give you what happened at the end of the first year, and then I will 
give you the answer. 

Mr. McKenna. We can’t spend all day on this. You will have 
to answer. 

Mr. Horra. I cannot answer your question, then, if you won't let 
me put in the record the proper figures and proper information. 

Mr. McKenna. If you want to introduce anything that is left 
out at the end of the statement you will be free to put it in. We will 
have to develop this the way we want to. 

Mr. Horra. I would like to appeal to the chairman, if we are going 
to be fair and we are going to answer these questions, that as the 
prime target of this investigation I be allowed to answer the ques- 
tions the way they happened and not the way the counsel would like 
to see that they happened. 

Mr. Smrirn. Go head and answer that question about this first year’s 
premium. 

Mr. Horra. At the same time the insurance carrier increased the 
life-insurance benefits from $2,000 to $2,500, the accidental death and 
dismemberment benefits from $1,000 to $2,500, and made improve- 
ments in the surgical schedule, provisions with respect to pregnancy 
and female diseases were liberalized and the requirement of 10 days’ 
notice of claim was changed to 20 days. 

Mr. McKenna. There was no dependency at that time, was there? 

Mr. Horra. There was some dependent people under the first cov- 
erage working in the aid department of the Teamsters Union who 
were considered as members, not dependents. 

Mr. McKenna. So the increased female benefits had to do practi- 
cally entirely with your own union employees? Is that correct? 

Mr. Horra. No, not our employees. Female members working or 
carrying Teamsters Union books, working in various industries cov- 
ered by this contract. 

Mr. McKenna. And no dependents ? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. They are covered as members rather 
than dependents; yes. Additionally, the premium rate was reduced 
from $3.80 per employee per month to $3.75. 

That brings us up to date, and I will answer your second question. 
What was it? 

Mr. McKenna. The next question is: Were the benefits later de- 
creased or reduced ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Not at the next negotiations; no. 

Mr. McKenna. But they were at some later date? 
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Mr. Horr,. After we had had the female employees or, rather, the 
female dependents and the children in under the coverage we found 
that the experience rating was such that we either had to do one 
of two things, either raise the permium up to the point that it would 
be impossible to meet it, or reduce the coverage to fit the premium, 
and we did just that. 

Mr. McKenna. When were those benefits decreased or reduced ? 

Mr. Horra. That—I will have to find that. 

On the termination of the collective bargaining contract on Janu- 
ary 31, 1952, the health and welfare provisions of the contract were 
renegotiated to provide for contributions of $2 per employee per 
week for all employers parties to the 3 basic contracts, so that the 
families of all employees would receive the benefit of the dependency 
coverage. The premium for dependency coverage was set at $3.75. 
This is in answer to your question. 

At this time, because of unfavorable experiences under the life- 
insurance coverage of the policy, the premium rate for life insurance 
only was increased by 15 cents. And the reason that was true is we 
had a very severe winter, you recall, and we had 114 drivers per day 
for 31 days killed on the highways. 

Mr. McKenna. After that, Mr. Hoffa, was there a subsequent re- 
duction in benefits or increase in premium / 

Mr. Horra, I will tell you ina moment. I have it here. No further 
changes have been made in the premium rate since that time. How- 
ever, recently some changes were made in the benefits payable for 
pregnancy and female disorder cases because of the adverse experi- 
ence in those cases, particularly since the inclusion of dependency 


coverage, Which adverse experience jeopardized the soundness of the 
fund. 

What happened was this: We asked the insurance company to break 
down for us each permans they had made for us, each payment they 


had made under the policy. So many adenoids, so many appendix, 
et cetera. When they broke that down we tried to figure out where 
our money was going to in claimed benefits. We found out the doc- 
tors were simply taking the book after an operation and laying the 
book down, and whatever the total charge for an operation was they 
would simply take the top figure out of the book and charge that as 
their cost, the result being that the normal operation which could 
have been done for $120 was costing us all the way up to $250. 

Recognizing what had happened, we simply took the bad experience 
cases and reduced those benefits to fit, and tailored into the policy the 
actual cost that should be charged as an average throughout the United 
States for those particular operations on the female or the dependent, 
us T have outlined. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the date of that, Mr. Hoffa / 

Mr. Horra. I haven't got it right at this moment. I will be happy 
to dig it up and give it to you. It is some time, probably, I would 
guess—now, I don’t want to be held to the date. I would say some- 
where in the first part of 1953. That would be my own recollection. 

Mr. McKenna. It was based on the premium experience of the third 
policy year? Is that correct? 

Mr. Horra. I think it was the third policy year: ves. I wouldn't 
want to be held to it. I will get it if you want. 
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Mr. McKenna. Is it not true, Mr. Hoffa, that shortly before these 
dependency benefits were reduced the Union Insurance Agency of 
Illinois commission was increased by 50 percent / 

Mr. Horra. I beg pardon‘ 

Mr. McKenna. Is it true, Mr. Hoffa, that shortly before this re- 
duction in employee benefits was put into effect the commission of the 
Union Insurance Agency of Illinois was increased by 50 percent ? 

Mr. Horra. I have no knowledge as to the amount of money it was 
or was not—the Union Casualty was or was not paying to the Illinois 
insurance agency. I do not know and cannot answer it. 

Mr. McKenna. You have never been told that shortly before these 
reduced benefits were put oniy effect that the Dorfman commission had 
been increased by 50 percent? 

Mr. Horra. Right to this day I do not have full knowledge of even 
what they are receiving. 

Mr. McKenna. W ill y you answer that question? Were you then— - 

Mr. Horra. Nobody told me. I will answer it direct. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you aware at that time that had been recently 
increased by 50 percent 

Mr. Horra. I was not, and Lam not to this day, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know now that the Dorfman commis- 
sion was increased shortly before that reduction in benefits ? 

Mr. Horra. I do not. That would not reflect in any figures sent 
in to our office because we have nothing to do with the Illinois agency 
other than see that they pay the claims that are filed with them. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hola, had you known that would you have 
insisted that the Dorfman commission go back to what it was before 
instead of these benefits being reduced ? 

Mr. Horra. T would not have said anything one way or the other, 
because I am not doing business, insofar as premiums paid or reten- 
tion fees considered, with the Ilinois company, but, rather, with the 
Union Casualty of New York. 

Mr. McKenna. But the commissions to the Dorfmans have to come 
out of your premium, don’t they ? 

Mr. Horra. It would not increase my premiums. The best evidence 
is that it did not. 

Mr. McKenna. You got less benefits. 

Mr. Horra. Based upon experience ratings—not based upon any 
premiums of the moneys that Union Casualty received—because at 
no time has the retention rate been changed that has been paid to Union 
Casualty Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, would it not have been fairer to the 
members of your unon to leave the benefits where they were instead 
of increasing the Dorfman commissions ? 

Mr. Horra. I cannot answer as to what about the Dorfmans, but 
T can certainly answer for the benefits, and I will say to you that, based 
upon actual experience, not theoretical, not second-Monday-morning 
quarterbacking, it was an absolute necessity that, if we were going to 
have a sound insurance policy, to do what we did in regards to redue- 
ing certain female disorders insofar as our trust agreement was con- 
cerned and our policy was concerned, 

Mr. Horrmax. You mean payments for certain female disorders? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. McKenna. Now, Mr. Hoffa, the money would have been the 
same whether it came from the Dorfmans and their commissions or 
whether it came from your members and reduced the benefits, wouldn't 
it? 

Mr. Horra. That is not true. 

Mr. McKenna. The only source of funds for this whole insurance 
enterprise is the assessments that are put on by the Central States 
fund. 

Mr. Horra. That is not true, either. 

Mr. McKenna. What other source do you have? 

Mr. Horra. There is no assessment put on by the Central States 
fund. It isa provision in the contract stating that the employer shall 
pay in toa welfare fund $2 per week per employee. 

Mr. McKenna. And that is the Central States fund—— 

Mr. Horra. Let me, now. Out of the welfare fund as such the 
trustees buy insurance, and the balance of the moneys not expended 
for that purpose are kept into a trust fund looking forward to the 
day of when we will have pensions, which we are negotiating next 
vear, and to take care of those people who will be entitled to that sort 
of pension fund. 

Mr. McKenna. So all the money for this whole insurance enterprise 
comes from the Central States fund? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. And the money which the Dorfmans get in the way 
of commissions out of these premiums have to come out of your fund, 
too? 

Mr. Horra. That is not correct. 

Mr. McKenna. What other source is there for it ? 

Mr. Horra. I have no knowledge as to how the Dorfman agency 
operates. IT have no financial transactions with the Dorfman agency 
but I do business with Dr. Leo Perlman, William Smith of Union 
Casualty, and have no desire nor knowledge of what Perlman does 
with whatever retention he receives from us. As long as I get cover- 
age, we buy it. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, any money that Union Casualty pays 
by way of commission on the premiums that Central States fund pays 
to it must come from the Central States fund payment, must it not 4 
There is no other source for it. 

Mr. Horra. All of the moneys paid into Union Casualty certainly 
come from the Central States welfare fund. 

Mr. McKenna. So, since the Dorfman commissions come from that, 
they come from the Central States fund ¢ 

Mr. Horra. That is not true. 

Mr. McKenna. There is no other source for it. 

Mr. Horra. That is not true. The commissions paid to the Dorf- 
man concern, I think it is Illinois Insurance, is it not? Is that the 
name of it? 

Mr. McKenna. You probably know as well or better than I. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. 

Mr. Firzceravp. Union Insurance Agency of Illinois. 

Mr. Horra. Union Insurance Agency of [llinois. That money that 
is paid to them does not come out of our premiums, but comes out of 
Leo Perlman and Union Casualty of New York, and has no bearing 
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on Central States welfare fund if it is a cent or 20 percent that they 
receive. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, what is a retention? What comes out of 
the retention figure ? 

Mr. Horra. What comes out of it ? 

Mr. McKenna. Do the expenses of the Union Casualty come out of 
that retention figure ? 

Mr. Horra. I would have no knowledge of how they operate or what 
they do with moneys that are theirs. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, you know that the purpose of a retention 
figure is to pay the expenses of the insurance company and to pay its 
profit. Isn't that correct ? 

Mr. Horra. Asa matter of fact, that has been such a mystery to me, 
I still don’t know what it is, and I don’t think anybody else knows. 

Mr. McKenna. I think that is plain enough, Mr. Hoffa. Out of 
every dollar that you pay in Union Casualty takes out 1714 percent / 

Mr. Horra. Provided that—that is not true. That is not a true 
statement. Pardon me. 

Mr. McKenna. We will get the qualifications later. 

With that 1714 percent they have to pay all of their expenses, all 
of their operating expenses, they have to take their profit, and they 
have to pay all their commissions; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Horra. I would say that out of whatever moneys Union Casu- 
alty Co. earns they certainly must use that as a basis for profit and 
operation of the business, 

Mr. McKenna. And ali of the commissions they pay? 

Mr. Horra. Whatever their operations may be. 

Mr. McKenna. So the commissions have to come out of that 1714 
percent 

Mr. Horra. With this understanding, that they have they have not 
received 1714 percent. 

Mr. Horrman. Do they get 1714 percent, or don’t they ? 

Mr. Horra. They do not receive 1714 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. All the commissions have to come out of the re- 
tention figure, do they not? 

Mr. Horra. All of the retention comes out of the premium rate that 
is paid in to the insurance company after claim losses, 

Mr. McKenna. And all of the expenses, including all commissions 
paid by Union Casualty, have to come out of the retention figure; 
isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Horra. Whatever is left, ves. 

Mr. McKenna. And in that retention figure would be the commis- 
sions paid to the Dorfmans? Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Horra. I would have no knowledge of that. I don’t care to 
answer for Union Casualty. 

Mr. McKenna. There is no other source of it. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know how their business operates. 

Mr. McKenna. It is perfectly logical that is the case. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t believe it, and IT want to say this to you, that 
they have only received one time, to my knowledge, 1714 percent. and 
that is the mystery about this whole thing. Since we have had the 
dependency coverage with the members Union Casualty has not re- 
ceived in any one year, to the best of my knowledge, 1714 percent. 
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but, rather, have averaged around 6 percent. Now, if you check the 
records, you will find that is true. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, the figure there is 1714 percent, isn’t it‘ 

Mr. Horra. It is not a guaranteed retention. 

Mr. McKenna. It is not a guaranteed retention ? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir; it is not. It is a fluctuated maximum reten- 
tion fee, subject to claim losses. 

Mr. McKenna. They get their 1744 percent, Mr. Hoffa? Is that 
correct? Before anything comes back to your firm 

Mr. Horra. No, sir. Pardon me—they get their 1714 percent pro- 
vided the claim loss as such would not exceed—— 

Mr. McKenna. 8214 percent / 

Mr. Horra. 821% percent. Now, if it exceeds 8214 percent for each 
percent or half percent that the claim loss rises they receive that much 
less retention. 

Mr. McKenna. That is correct, Mr. Hoffa. But, now, all of their 
expenses have to come out of the 1714 percent ? 

Mr. Horra. I would assume so. 

Mr. McKenna. So that any commissions the Dorfmans get comes 
out of that 1714 percent ? 

Mr. Horra. Again, I don’t want to answer for Union Casualty. 
I would assume so; I will put it that way. 

Mr. McKenna. Would it not have been fairer to your members 
if, instead of reducing the benefits to them, the Dorfman commission 
were held where it was rather than increased by 50 percent ? 

Mr. Horra. I would say that the benefits we received, and receive 
now under the police, will compare favorably with any insurance 
company in the United States for the coverage. 

Mr. McKenna. You are not answering the question. 

Mr. Horra. Pardon me. TI will answer it. 

Mr. Horrman. That hasn’t anything to do with the answer. 

Mr. McKenna, That is not an answer to it. 

Mr. Horrman. If we are going to get through tonight, we will have 
to have an answer to the question. 

Mr. Horra. I am trying to answer. It is a difficult question. 

Mr. Suirn. Go ahead and answer. 

Mr. Horrman. What do you mean? Is he to go on with a lecture? 

Mr. Surrn. He is not lecturing. He is trying to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Horrman. He is going a long way around. 

Mr. Horra. What I am trying to: say is this: 

Mr, Horrman. It teok us 20 minutes to get that answer to the 
question as to the commissions being paid out of that 1714 percent. and 
everybody in the room that knows anything about it knows that that 
is so. 

Mr. Horra. That is not true. and I wish the record would state what 
T said rather than what is said by the Congressman because I can show 
you my figures that the commission is not 1714 percent that is being 
paid as such. It isa maximum of 17 1%, but only 1 year has this insur- 
ance company received 1714 percent. 

In answer to vorr question—— 

Mr. McKenna. Let me restate that question. The question T am 
asking, restated in simple terms. is this: would you rather see the 
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Dorfman commission kept where it is or reduced, on the one hand, or 
would you rather see the benefits to your members increased, or at 
least kept where they are / 

Mr. Horra. I would like to say that at all times I would like to get 
the maximum amount of coverage for our members for the premium 
paid if we do not jeopardize the plan. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever complain about the 50 percent increase 
in the commissions paid to the Dorfmans beginning from the latter 
part of 1952¢ 

Mr. Horra. I told you Thad no knowledge of it, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. So you never registered a complaint ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I have had no knowledge, and I told you, since our 1714 
percent was not affected, it was none of my concern what they did with 
their money. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, as president of local 299, do you sign 
the union’s income-tax returns / 

Mr. Horra. Yes, I do, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you tell us what the National Truck-away 
and Drive-away is? 

Mr. Horra, National Truck-away and Drive-away is an association 
of employers who move automobiles either by the method of truck 
delivery or under their own power. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you explain to the committee why the accounts 
of local 299 show an advance to the National Truck-away and Drive- 
away ? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t believe they do. I don’t believe they do. That 
is my own personal opinion. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no knowledge of that? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t believe they do. I would like to have the record 
cleared up on that. sir. I think that is not a true statement or factual 
statement. I will say that. Not true, factual. 

Mr. McKenna. Account No. 116 of local 299 in the code of ac- 
counts—do you know anything about that by the name National 
Truck-away and Drive-away / 

Mr. Horra. No, I do not. I don’t think the 299 has an account. 
Aren't you confused with the fact that that is a welfare account that 
299 is part of? Isn’t that what that is? 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have welfare accounts in local 299? 

Mr. Horra. No, 299 is a party member to a trust agreement with the 
National Automobile Truck-away and Haul-away Association, cover- 
ing 10,000 people. 

Mr. iditanna. But, now, why would local 299 in its books have a 
code of accounts No, 116 described as to National Truck-away and 
Drive-away ? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t believe they do, sir. Pardon me, I want to say 
this: Unless that would be—and if I could see the figure it might clear 
me up on it 


Mr. McKenna. Do you recognize—— 

Mr. Horra. That might be the fact that we belong to the National 
Truck-away Drive-away Conference of Unions. If you will let me see 
that maybe IT can answer it. If I don’t have the answer I will get it for 
you, 
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Mr. McKenna. I show you a sheet which is labeled “Local 299, code 
of accounts,” which our investigators say they obtained from your 
oflice. Do you recognize that ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I don't recognize it. I don't keep the books. But I 
wouldn't quarrel with it. Mr. Schaffner was there, and I think our 
secretary was there with him. 

Mr. McKenna. It is marked on the bottom “Furnished by Frank 
Collins.” 

Mr. Horra. That is our secretary. 

Mr. McKenna. Item 116, National Truck-away and Drive-away. 

Mr. Horra. I would get the answer, but I can’t give it to you this 
moment. If you care, I could ask somebody to call the office and give 
it to you before the meeting is over. I will definitely make the state- 
ment for the record that 299 does not have any account that I sign any 
checks for with the National Truck-away and Drive-away. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, who is J. James / 

Mr. Horra. J. James? 

Mr. McKenna. Local 985, service drivers et al. 

Mr. Horra. That should be Eugene James. 

Mr. McKenna. Eugene James 

Mr. Horra. That should be Eugene James. 

Mr. McKenna. Eugene C. James / 

Mr. Horra, That is correct. Eugene James was the president of 
the local 985, coin—. It is coin amusement, and some other title of 
the teamsters local union when it was first inaugurated several years 
ago. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you what purports to be taken from your 
list of loans receivable under local 985. Are you familiar with that 
account 

Mr. Horra. If you are talking about this money that we loaned 
them, I think it is $2,500; isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. McKenna. It says $3,500. I don’t know. 

Mr. Horra. I think it should be $2,500, and this is a loan that was 
made to local 985 for the purposes of them being able to put up 
sufficient amount of moneys per capita tax which is to build the addi- 
tion to our building. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that done, Mr. Hoffa ? 

Mr. Horra. It was done 2 years ago. Wait. Not 2 years; about 18 
months ago, I believe. 

Mr. McKenna. At that time was your wife on the payroll of local 
985 ¢ 

Mr. Horra. No, sir; she was not. 

Mr. McKenna. Has she ever been? 

Mr. Horra. She certainly—just a minute. Yes, she was. My wife 
was on the payroll of local 985 for a purpose which I think ought to be 
explained. It has been bandied around enough. 

Mr. McKenna. Explain it, please. 

Mr. Horra. Eugene James had a Federal labor union. There came 
a grand jury known as the Murphy grand jury in the city of Detroit. 
During the Murphy grand jury Eugene James was given contempt of 
court. During this contempt of court the A. F. of L. as such notified 
him that the jurisdiction of his Federal labor union rightfully be- 
longed to the teamsters union, and picked up his charter. 
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James, after coming out of retirement for 60 days. came to my office 
and wanted to know whether or not I would get him a charter. I 
had around at that time a charter which was being used for wash- 
rack purposes. I think Speedy Auto Wash was the only company 
covered in that charter. I told James that I would inquire from the 
international union whether or not I could give him the charter and 
have the title changed to fit his operation. 

Mr. McKenna. What was his operation, Mr. Hoffa / 

Mr. Horra. Coin machines. So I contacted the international union. 
The international union approved of the change of charter, and au- 
thorization to grant that charter to James. James, having no money, 
wanted to start his local union up, but yet couldn’t because of financial 
conditions. Brennan and Hoffa loaned James money to start his 
local union up. When his local union became a going concern we 
then inquired to get our money back, and James raised the question 
as to why—rather, how he was going to pay back the money. And 
it was finally agreed that James would pay back to our wives—this 
was personal money, not union money, I want you to know that— 
would pay back to our wives the money from the union sufficient to 
cover the amount of moneys we had loaned to him, and I think in- 
cluded some of the taxes that we had to pay on that method of income 
tax. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the date of that, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. I could not tell you. I can get that information also. 
I didn’t know that was a subject-matter here. I would be glad to 
furnish it to you. 

Mr. McKenna. When did Mr. James move to Chicago? 

Mr. Horra. I think James must have been gone maybe 214 or 3 
years. Iam not quite positive on that point. 

Mr. McKenna. He has been gone 214 or 3 years? 

Mr. Horra. I would think so; yes. James was a vice president of 
the International Laundry Workers Union. Later on he became inter- 
national secretary-treasurer of that union, and went to Chicago and 
took over that local union. 

Mr. McKenna. During this 21% years that he has been in Chicago, 
has James been receiving money from local 985? 

Mr. Horra. I think that James, not knowing whether or not he was 
going to be permanently employed by the local union in Chicago— 
at that time he was still a vice president—remained on the payroll for 
a period of time. 

Mr. McKenna. How long a period ? 

Mr. Horra. I have no knowledge, but I would be glad to get that 
for you also. 

Mr. McKenna. Three years? 

Mr. Horra. No: I don’t even think it was 6 months. That is my 
own opinion. And James in return, when he became the secretary- 
treasurer, went off the payroll. 

Mr. Horrman. Who did you say loaned the money to James to estab- 
lish that union? 

} Mr. Horra. Brennan and Hoffa. We borrowed the money and 
oaned it 


Mr. Horrman. You and Brennan personally out of your own funds? 
Mr. Horra. We borrowed the money and loaned it to them. 
Mr. Horrman. Borrowed it where? 
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*. Horra. Borrowed the money and loaned it to him. 

. Horrman. Whom did you borrow it from ¢ 

. Horra. Oren DeMaas. 

. Horrman. You gave a note; did you? 

. Horra. To Oren DeMaas. 

. Horrman. You got it in a check / 

. Horra. No, sir. 

. Horrman. By cash? 

. Horra. Yes, sir. 

. Horrman. Which one of you gave it to James / 

. Horra. I think we both did. 

. Horrman. When he wanted to pay it back, how long was it 
before he wanted to pay it back? 

Mr. Horra. I think it was probably a year or 18 months. 

Mr. Horrman. Was any interest charged on it ¢ 

Mr. Horra. No; only the fact that it would have taken the money 
required, I think, to pay the income tax. I am not even sure of that. 
All we wanted was our money back. All Brennan and I wanted back 
from James was the money we loaned him so we could pay back the 
loan we had. 

Mr. Horrman. In what manner, if at all, did the loan, when it was 
made by you and Brennan, appear on your income tax ? 

Mr. Horra. I think you will find there that there is some indication 
on my income tax that my wife received the money. 

Mr. Horrman. No. I don’t mean about receiving it back. You 
said you and James loaned it 

Mr. Horra. No; Brennan and I loaned it. 

Mr. Horrman. I mean Brennan and you loaned it. Did you make 
any notation of that on any income tax return that you had made 
that loan or that indebtedness or anything ? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know why we should. 

Mr. McKenna. All right, I don’t either. When James got around 
and wanted to pay it back, why didn’t he pay it back to you and 
Brennan? Why would he pay it back to your wife ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Because that is what he wanted to do and we agreed 
to it. 

Mr. Horrman. What reason was there, as long as he borrowed the 
money of you two individually, for putting your wife on the payroll 
in order to get the money back into your hands? 

Mr. Horra. I think I explained it to you, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I did not get any explanation at all. 

Mr. Horra. The explanation was that we requested James to pay 
us back the money we had loaned him. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Horra. James wanted then to work out a system where the 
money would be paid back from the union because that is what he 
spent the money on, and he wanted to work it out on the basis that 
our wives would receive the money until such time as the money was 
paid back. 

Mr. Horrman. So he put your wife on the payroll at so much per 
month? How much was it? 

Mr. Horra. I think it was $100 a week. I think the record will 
indicate it as such. 

Mr. Horrman. $100 a week? 
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Mr. Horra. Yes. 

Mr. Horraan. Until the loan was paid back? 

Mr. Horra. I think it was paid back. I don’t think we got back 
vet to this day the full total amount of money we loaned James. 

Mr. Horrman. Approximately how much did you get back? 

Mr. Horra. That is quite a long time ago, Congressman. I don't 
remember. Many things have happened since then. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you think of any reason why other than James’ 
desire that the money should not have been paid by the union direct 
to you and Brennan and so noted on the books if it was a legitimate 
loan? 

Mr. Horra. I would say because of the fact that we were already 
on our payroll at 299 and 337, Brennan, that we did not want to appear 
on another local wnion’s payroll because we were not officers and we 
are not business agents, 

Mr. Horrman. Your wife was not rendering any service to James, 
was she / 

Mr. Horra. She was receiving back from James the moneys that 
we had loaned James to operate the business. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure. But she was not rendering any service to 
James or that union ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Except the fact that their executive board—and I get 
this from James—their executive board authorized the payment of 
the loan back by that method. And as long as we got our money 
back we were not inquiring as to the method that their executive board 
deemed advisable to pay the money back with. 

Mr. Horrman. You cannot suggest any possible illegal or unethical 
reason why the money should not have been paid to you and to Bren- 
nan directly, can you ? 

Mr. Horra. If it would have been me I would have certainly paid 
it back out of the local union as a loan without any hesitation. How- 
ever, I was not keeping his books, and I was desirous of getting my 
money back, and that is the way we did it. 

Mr. Horrman. But anyone examining the books would then receive 
the false impression that Mrs. Hoffa was rendering a service each week 
for which she was being paid: wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Horra. No, they would not, because the executive board made 
a note, the way IT understand it, that this was the payment back of a 
loan by that method. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t know any reason why you and Brennan 
could not have taken the money ? 

Mr. Horra. I told you, sir, if it was my local union I would have 
wrote a check and said “Here is what you loaned me, brother. This 
is your pay. Give me a check.” And I am happy with it. But he 
didn’t care to do it that way. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Smirn. But by handling it that way you, of necessity, had to 
show that income to your wife on the income tax, didn’t you? 

Mr. Horra, That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. And in reality you lost money by doing that / 

Mr. Horra. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Because it was a repayment of a loan you did not 
have to pay income tax on that. 

Mr. sad I realize what you are saying. 
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(The witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Fitzgerald—— 

Mr. Horra. One moment. I was trying to clear up a past question 
here. 

Mr. McKenna. Would vou identify vourself for the record ¢ 

Mr. Firzceratp. George S. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. McKenna. And you are counsel for Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Firzceratp. That is right. [was trying to clear up that Truck- 
away. 

Mr. Horra. We have, I think, got that line in the record, and I will 
make it clear. It may clear that point up. 

We have what is known as a ‘Truck-away, Drive-away Conference 
of local unions throughout the United States. It covers 32 States. 
All of the local unions having this type of membership are affiliated 
with that conference. And it is possible, as the counsel points out, 
that the moneys indicated there go to our National Truck-away, Drive 
away Conference, which is the same name as the employers confer- 
ence. That may be the answer to it. TL can certainly get it if you 
want me to document it. 

Mr. Frrzceraup. In other words, my understanding is that it was 
the Union Truck-away Drive-away rather than the employers that 
Mr. Hoffa had stated. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, 1 show you the notes taken from the 
minutes of the over-the-road drivers which have been prepared by 
Mr. Schaffner of our staff. Would you read that and tell me whether 
that is substantially correct or not’ | Handing. | 

Mr. Horra. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. McKenna. The item reads: 

Motion by Weinberger, seconded by Fontaine, that the local union reaffirm 
the right of the president. 
you are the president ; arent you / 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. “To spend whatever moneys he thinks necessary in 
the forthcoming local elections.” And the initials there are O. K., 
D.J. Dothey mean anything? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know what that means. 

Mr. McKenna. “Motion carried——” 

Mr. Horra. Yes, I do, Dave Johnson, recording secretary. That 
what that would be. , 

Mr. McKenna. “Motion carried by unanimous vote.” 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. That in your knowledge is substantially correct / 
Mr. Horra. I would say so. 

Mr. Horrman. Would you identify that? It says local elections? 
Mr. Horra. The council election that just recently happened in 
Detroit. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean the city of Detroit ? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. It wasn’t a union election / 

Mr. Horra. No, sir: it was not. 

Mr. McKenna. When would that have been, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. We just finished the recount recently, and [ would say 
it was less than 30 days ago, the election itself. 


x | 
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Mr. McKenna. I show you another item which purports to come 
from the local cartage and grievance board meetings, also taken by 
Mr. Schaffner. Would you read that and tell me whether that is 
substantially correct [handing to witness | ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Do you want me to read it out loud? 

Mr. McKenna. Either way. 

Mr. Horra (reading) : 

Minutes approved, the expenditure of funds by Hoffa in the Canadian strike. 
Motion carried by unanimous vote. Also same motion and approval re right 
of president to spend whatever moneys he thinks necessary in the forthcoming 
local elections. 

That was for this purpose: Recently I have been given the jurisdic- 
tion of 2 Canadian local unions, 1 in Windsor and 1 in Hamilton. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me interrupt you. This local election, that was 
in Detroit ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Now you are talking about Windsor? 

Mr. Horra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. Horrs. The local union—the jurisdiction granted me by the 
international union was two local unions, as I outlined, and unfor- 
tunately one of my first duties was to try and negotiate a very large 
contract covering all transportation organized in that area. The local 
unions, being in very bad financial condition when they called the 
strike, received benefits from the international after the second week, 
but at the end of the second week they were financially in trouble. I 
took it upon myself as president of the local union to spend the neces- 
sary moneys to conduct that strike to a successful conclusion, because 
I had been granted that authority several years before in the Windsor 
strike, and I have been at all times granted the right by my members 
in preservation of a local union to spend our funds. 

Mr. McKenna. How much money of the union’s did you spend in 
these elections? 

Mr. Horra. I would not be able to tell you unless I took the actual 
figures and gave you a compiled list of the individuals in amounts of 
moneys because you don’t do it all at one time; you do it during the 
course of an election. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you give us an approximation ? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir; I cannot. 

Mr. McKenna. Then will you furnish us with that information? 

Mr. Horra. I would be very happy to do that for you. 

Will you make a note of that, Dave ? 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished. ) 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, did you take part in the preparation of 
local 299 income-tax returns for the year 1948? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you sign them? 

Mr. Horra. I signed them upon the advice of the accountant that 
they were properly filled out. 

Mr. McKenna. An item in there, State political contributions, in 
the amount of $15,487.70. Can you tell us whether that is the amount 
of money that was spent by the local in connection with politics, State 
politics in the year 1948? 
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Mr. Horra. I would say that if that is the figure worked out by our 
accountant it probably is the right amount of money. I would have 
no way of knowing. But it covers 16 local unions. 

Mr. McKenna. This is on the income-tax return of local 299, Mr. 
Hoffa. 

Mr. Horra. I understand that. Many times local 299, the largest 
local union in the State of Michigan, and being financially sound with 
over a million in the bank, it is necessary for us from time to time to 
go out and take care of obligations of the smaller local unions, which 
later on they pay us back. 

Mr. Horrman. Do I understand from what was read there a 
moment ago that your executive board authorized you to spend as 
much of that million dollars on local elections as you saw fit ¢ 

Mr. Horra. My executive board and my rank-and-file membership 
almost—I will say at every election when I go in front of them and 
make a request to spend funds, give me permission to spend the neces- 
sary funds to conduct whatever campaign we think is to our best 
interest. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what this excerpt from the records just read 
meant 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. That action is taken without any vote of the mem- 
bership ¢ 

Mr. Horra. That certainly is not. That is taken by a full rank- 
and-file membership who attends the meeting. 

Mr. Horrman. Who attend the meeting? 

Mr. Horra. And this meeting was—there was approximately 400 
or maybe 500 people at the meeting. 

Mr. Horrman. And how many members have you? 

Mr. Horra. I have 15,000 members, but just a moment—— 

Mr. Horrman. With 400 present ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Wait a minute. Let me finish the statement. ‘That 
was the City Cartage meeting. At the following Sunday there was a 
road meeting with approximately the same number of people; the fol- 
lowing Monday morning there was a meeting of the car haulers with 
the same amount of people. So those individuals who come to the 
meetings are almost always the stewards who have the right to speak 
for the members that they represent. And it is published, and all of 
our members have knowledge of what happened, because later on we 
put out a slate to our members notifying 5 of what we did. 

Mr. Horrman. Then you spend some of that money, do you, on 
political ads in the papers? 

Mr. Horra. If we deem it advisable. I don’t know if we did at this 
time or not. 

Mr. Horrman. You could if you wanted to? 

Mr. Horra. Yes, we could. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you file an account with the county clerk in each 
county where the money is spent? 

Mr. Horra. If it would be necessary. 

Mr. Horrman. Doesn't the State law require it? 

Mr. Horra. Under the State law there is certain provisions which, 
from time to time, we take up with our lawyers. I can’t answer that 
at this moment. 


J | 
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Mr. Horrman. I am asking for your understanding. Is it your 
understanding that there is a State law that requires every political 
committee to file a statement of its expenditures / 

Mr. Horra. We don't operate as a political committee. We operate 
asa union. 

Mr. Horrman. What is that? 

Mr. Horra. We do not operate as a political committee. We oper- 
ate as a union. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, I know, but you see ads in the papers sometimes 
by a friend of the candidate. 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And sometimes it is this, that and the other. Is it 
not your understanding that everyone and anyone, in all kinds of 
organizations, who inserts political ads or makes efforts in support of 
a candidate is required to file a statement with every county clerk ¢ 

Mr. Horra. We leave that up to our attorneys to advise us as to 
whether we should or shouldn't. 

Mr. Horrman. What do they tell you about it / 

Mr. Horra. Frankly, I don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. Did vou file any such statements? You spent money, 
assume, under that authorization. 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Did vou file any statements, then, with the county 
clerk of Wayne or any other county ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I wouldn't file it: my secretary would file it. and I don’t 
know whether we did or not. 

Mr. Horrman. You would be required to sign it. 

Mr. Horra. Pardon me. Let me say this to you: We are not re- 
quired, in my limited knowledge of law from our attorneys from time 
to time—we are not required as a union to file, if we simply notify our 
members of the people who are friendly to organized labor. That 
would be a legal question, and [ would have to depend on my lawyers 
to take care of that. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Of course, it is a matter of common knowledge there 
isa State statute that requires everyone, every individual or organiza- 
tion, whether it isa union, a ministerial association or a political party, 
to file a sworn statement showing the receipts and disbursements. Do 
you have knowledge of any such procedure / 

Mr. Horra. I would certainly Tears it up to our lawyers to make 
that decision. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are the supporting vouchers for that ex- 
penditure ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Where are they? T assume they are in the office, as far 
as I know of. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are the books and records in which those ex- 
penditures were recorded ¢ 
Mr. Horra. I think those are in the office for this year. 

Mr. McKenna. I was talking of the year 1948, Mr. Hoffa. 

Mr. Horra. 1948/ Not what you just showed me; it was not 1948; 
was 1953, sir, what you just showed me. 

Mr. McKenna. I show you again 


— 
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Mr. Horra. Show me. You are talking about two things. You 
showed me a record a minute ago which I read aloud. 
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Mr. McKenna. I am talking only about the dollar amount, not 
about the resolutions. 

Mr. Horra. Well, now, I will not be able to tell you whether or not 
the dollar amount was in “48, “49,50, or “53 or a total of the vears. 1 
don’t know that. 

Mr. McKenna. But if $15,487.70 appears in the income tax return 
of local 299 for that year you are confident that is the coreret figure / 
Is that right 

Mr. Horra. I would want to know—— 

Mr. McKenna. 1948, mean. 

Mr. Horra. I would want to know what vou are talking about. 

Mr. McKenna. 1948. 

Mr. Horra. I would not want to make that answer, net knowing— 
1 would say if it was worked out by our accountants it would be a 
proper figure. Put it that way. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are the supporting vouchers for that figure 

Mr. Horra. The supporting vouchers would be the worksheets of 
the accountant that works up the tax reports that we make to the 
Government. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are the documents or the vouchers from 
which the accountant got his information / 

Mr. Horra. I would not know. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are the books and records of local 299 for 
the vear 1948? 

Mr. Horra. We do not have them. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are they ? 

Mr. Horra. I asume they are destroyed. 

Mr. McKenna. Why do you assume that ? 

Mr. Horra. On advice of our counsel, we were notified that we were 
not liable to hold the books and records of our organization intact 
for any given period of time as long as we filed the proper reports 
with the gvernment, and that is what we did. 

Mr. Horrman. So at what period after the end of the fiscal year 
do you destroy your books / 

Mr. Horra. At the time of the audit of the international union. 

Mr. Horrman. And usually when does th: at take place / 

Mr. Horra. It may be anywhere from a 2-year period or a 5-year 
period. 

Mr. Horrman. When does your fiscal year end‘ At the end of 
the calendar year? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct, but we do not have an audit at the end 
of the year. The international assigns auditors in to take care of the 
books at their discretion rather than ours. 

Mr. Horrman. Say, for example, at the end of 1952, when normally 
would your books be audited ? 

Mr. Horra. That would be in, I would say, “54. I wouldn't be sur- 
prised. 

Mr. HorrMan. Two years later? 

Mr. Horra. It might be earlier. The international president has 
a right at any time ‘he wants to audit the books, to step in and say 
“Give me your books” on a minute’s notice, and we have got to give 
them over, and he audits them. 
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Mr. McKenna. Is it true that there are no books and records for 
any of the accounts of local 299 that go back beyond August of 1952? 
Mr. Horra. The worksheets—the records and vouchers, that is cor- 
rect. But the worksheets of the accountant are available, and the 
membership records of moneys collected are available on microfilming. 

Mr. McKenna. All records of disbursements, where are they? 

Mr. Horra. I assume they are destroyed. 
en Who gave the order that they be destroyed, Mr. 

oma? 

Mr. Horra. As I explained at the last time we were here, your com- 
mittee—and I don’t want to go into a long statement like we did last 
time—there was a joint council meeting, and, assuming, from the ad- 
vice of our council, we had our authority, and under the constitution 
we had that authority, we notified the unions that, at their option, 
if they desired, they did not have to keep their records. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you give the orders for destruction of the books 
for local 299? 

Mr. Horra. Did I give it? I don’t think I said to the bookkeeper, 
“Destroy them.” I think it was generally understood that was the 
procedure, and I think that was the way it was carried out. 

Mr. McKenna. They understood that is what you wanted done? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know whether if I wanted it done. It was a 
question of procedure, of running the office. 

Mr. Horrman. Who was the counsel that gave you that advice? 

Mr. Horra. Sitting right there. 

Mr. Horrman. What are their names? 

Mr. Horra. Previant and Fitzgerald. 

Mr. McKenna. Are you familiar with the provisions of section 
29.5401 of the internal revenue regulations? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, I show you what purports to be a copy 
of Treasury Decision 5381, and the part thereof which constitutes 
an amendment to section 29,5401, regulation 3: 

The books of record required by this section shall be kept at all times available 
for inspection by internal revenue officers and shall be retained so long as the 
contents thereof may become material in the administration of any internal 
revenue law, 

How long did you keep the books of the first part of 1952 
in existence? 

Mr. Horra. I would say 2 to 3 years. Couldn’t keep them beyond 
January 1952, books, couldn’t keep them beyond January 1952, be- 
cause they wouldn’t have been there. 

Mr. McKenna. The books for the first 6 months of 1952; when were 
they destroyed ? é 

Mr. Horra. I would say somewhere, maybe, in 1953. 

Mr. McKenna. Were they destroyed—— 

Mr. Horra. After the audit. 

Mr. McKenna. Were they destroyed in the latter part of 1952? 

Mr. Horra. I couldn't tell you offhand. 

Mr. McKenna. But they are not in existence now ? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you had any advice from the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue that the contents of those books are not material in the 
administration of any Internal Revenue law? 
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Mr. Horra. I have not consulted with Internal Revenue, neither 
have they talked to me. I don’t know if they have talked to our 
lawyers or not. 

Mr. McKenna. How did you reach the conclusion that you could 
destroy the books? 

_Mr. Horra. I told you, through our counsel, whom we have paid to 
give us legal advice. 

Mr. McKenna. You gave no consideration to the provisions of this 
regulation ? 

fr. Horra. I am not a lawyer, and nobody advised me of the 
regulation. 

r. McKenna. Are there any records of local 299, receipts and 
disbursements at all up to August of 1952 in existence? 

Mr. Horra. I think that they could be reconstructed. The entire 
books could be reconstructed from the work sheets of the accountants 
and the checks that are microfilmed in the banks and the records that 
pa microfilmed of the incomes. I think we could do it if we had 
to do it. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t have them in existence now? 

Mr. Horra. I think they are in existence. I don’t particularly, 
personally, have them; no. 

Mr. McKenna. You think they are in existence? 

Mr. Horra. I think so. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are they? 

Mr. Horra. I think some in the bank, some in the accountant’s 
bank—accountant’s hands, some in the cabinet on microfilm. 

Mr. McKenna. The original books, are they in existence? 

Mr. Horra. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. It is your belief that they have been destroyed? 

Mr. Horra. I think that is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. What were the political contributions of local 299 
for the year 1950? 

Mr. Horra. I would not know. 

Mr. McKenna. For 1952? 

Mr. Horra. I would not know. 

Mr. McKenna. Did your union expend money for political pur- 
poses in 1952? 

Mr. Horra. I would assume they did. 

Mr. Horrman. Did your union contribute any funds toward the 
selection of candidates for Congress in the last November election, or 
election preceding that? 

Mr. Horra. 299 did not, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Horrman. Or any other union in which you are an officer? 

Mr. Horra. I can only speak for my own organization. 

Mr. Horrman. Never at any time for any congressional candidates 
or Senators? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. I have not given any union money to 

r. Horrman. Or senatorial candidate? 

Mr. Horra. Or senatorial candidate. 

Mr. Horrman. For the United States? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not suppose you are aware that the CIO did, 
and made it a matter of record with the Clerk of the House? 
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Mr. Horra. I don’t know if they did or not. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, they did, and put it on the record. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, 1 show you what purports to be a copy 
of the income-tax return of local 299 for the year 1950, and show you 
an item in there, “State political contributions,” in the amount of 
$15,410.50. Does that sound substantially correct to you? 

Mr. Horra. I wouldn’t know. If those are the accountant’s figures 
they are probably right. 

Mr. McKenna. To your knowledge, Mr. Hoffa, are political con- 
tributions represented in any way by any other items on this income- 
tax return? 

Mr. Horra. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. To your knowledge, have there been any other ex- 
enditures, or were there any in the year 1950 for political purposes 
y local] 299 that are not listed, or not included under that item “State 

political contributions” ? 

Mr. Horra. I would not know that. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any knowledge about it? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t keep the books and I don’t have any knowledge 
of it at the present moment. And I would have to sit down and talk 
to the bookkeeper and go over the entire records. I wouldn’t know 
that. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any knowledge of any expenditures 
for paitne! purposes in the year 1950 by local 299 that are not included 
in the figures that I just read to you? 

Mr. Horra, I can’t answer that because I say I have no personal 
knowledge of it. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any knowledge of that? 

Mr. Horra. I have no weal § knowledge of it. I just have no 
recollection at the moment of it. 

Mr. Horrman. I wanted to ask him one question. 

Did your union contribute any funds toward the election of judicial 
candidates / 

Mr. Horra. Local judges? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; or State judges 

Mr. Horra. Yes. What year? 

Mr. Horrman. Well, last year when there were some elected. 

Mr. Horra. I think last year that we had a television program on 
for the trucking—that is for the best interests of trucking concerns 
and our members, and we used a couple of those shows to introduce 
some of the judges that were running for office. 

Mr. Horrman. Those were State judges? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Horra. Wait. Not State judges. County. 

Mr. Horrman. County judges? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not contribute anything toward the elec- 
tion of State judges? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think they ran last year. 

Mr. Horrman. I thought they elected a couple last year. 

Mr. Horra. I think it was the year before, wasn’t it ? 
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Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, I show you what purports to be an 
excerpt for an item of canceled checks from the books of local 299, 
taken by Mr. Schaffer of the committee staff. 

Are you familiar with that item, “Check No. 1775, Joint Council 
No. 43, 3-12-53"? 

Mr. Horra. I am not conversant with that particular figure: no, 
Tam not. 

Mr. McKenna. The item reads “3-12-53, 1775, Joint Council No. 
43,” endorsed “For deposit only, Commonwealth Bank, 3-15," organi- 
zation donation, political, $5,000. Do you know where that money 
went ¢ 

Mr. Horra. _ not offhand I don’t. I can find out. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no knowledge of it yourself? 

Mr. Horra. Not at this particular moment. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, | show you what purports to be an 
excerpt from the regular meeting of the Truck-away, Drive-away, 
and City Mounting and Releasing 1 meetings, 54-53. It reads: 

A motion made by Joe Sikie, of CCI—— 


Mr. McKenna. What is CCT? 

Mr. Horra. Commercial Carriers Transport, I think it is. I ant 
pretty sure it is. 

Mr. McKenna. It should be CCT then. 
seconded by Sanborn, that President Hoffa be empowered to use whatever is 
necessary to aid and support any local in trouble and needing financial help. 
Motion carried unanimously. 

How do you interpret that Mr. Hoffa ? 

Mr. Horra. Just as it reads. If any local is in financial trouble, 
strikes or any other reason, that I have a right to support them finan- 
cially in regard to their affairs. 

Mr. McKenna. Without consulting anybody in local 2994 

Mr. Horra. Wait a minute. That is membership there and the 
executive board. 

Mr. McKenna. After that resolution you feel no further need of 
consulting anyone before you take action with respect to a particular 
strike? Is that correct 

Mr. Horra. No; I wouldn’t say that is correct. I would let each 
instance stand on its own. If it was of major importance I would 
‘alla meeting of my members and explain to them what I intended to 
do, and, if they approved it, carry it out. 

Mr. McKenna. In spite of the way the resolution reads you would. 
nevertheless consult them ? 

Mr. Horra. I have always. 

Mr. McKenna. But you are empowered to go ahead without 
consulting them ? 

Mr. Horra. I think that is right. 

Mr. McKenna. When our investigator sought access to some files 
of local 299 under subpena he reported that the file jacket labeled 
“Letters from Congressmen” was empty. Can you explain that? 

Mr. Horra. Oh, many times I get letters from Congressmen telling 
me about a certain piece of legislation that they are introducing and 
various other items. Why it wasn’t there I don’t know. It might not 
have been in there. Maybe it was just anticipating some of them. 
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Mr. Horrman. Did you have it in hopes that something might 
come in? 

Mr. Horra. It could be. The girl might do it. 

Mr. Horrman. Until you have something to put in it? 

Mr. Horra. I accept that. 

_ Mr. McKenna. I read you excerpts taken from the committee’s 
investigator from the books of the Michigan Conference of Teamsters. 
The date of the first three items is February 2, 1953. The first item 
is: “Harry Becker, check 360, 800 souvenir books for J. Hoffa testi- 
monial dinner, $1,563.75.” 

The second item is “February 2, local 337, dining room charges, 657 
dinners, liquors, et cetera, paid to the Ehawood Casino, Windsor, 
Ontario, $7,997.20.” 

The third item, also February 2, is “Peter Ellis, flowers, 300 orchids 
at $2 et cetera, $867.02.” 

The fourth item, “5-28, E. Clee Catering, 650 dinners at $4.50, 
$2,925, and tip, $100, total $3,025.” 

That is a total of $13,452.97. Sum of all other charges, $630.57, 
making a total of $14,803.54, which appears to be all in connection 
with the testimonial dinner given at the expense of the Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters for you last February ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Horra. It sure is. 

Mr. Horrman. That compares favorably with the NAM, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Horra. A very fine affair, too. 

Mr. Horrman. That compares favorably with the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the chambers of commerce. 

Mr. Horra. Except we don’t charge a hundred dollars a plate with 
the political parties like they did in Hershey, Pa., with 8,000 people 
present. 

Mr. Horrman. Did they all pay there? 

Mr. Horra. I understand they did, from newspaper reports. 

Mr. Horrman. That is pretty good. 

Mr. Horra. Fair. 

Mr. Horrman. That is better than having the Federal officeholder 
come down to Washington and have to pay when they don’t want to. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know about that. I did not get in on that. 

Mr. Horrman. This was a voluntary contribution there for your 
dinner, was it not? 

Mr. Horra. I will tell you more than voluntary. 

Mr. Horrman. Testimony of good will. 

Mr. Horra. No; it was not. I was elected tenth vice-president of 
the international union at the convention by over 2,000 delegates 
covering 1,500,000 members by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. McKenna. All the money for the testimonial dinner, the whole 
$14,803.54, came from the Michigan Conference of Teamsters? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. Smirn. And they got their money from unions? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that the same organization that bought the 
$250,000 worth of stock? 
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Mr. Horra. No; it is not. 

= McKenna. The welfare fund of that organization bought the 
stoc 

Mrfl Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. According to our committee’s records, local 299 
made advances or loans during the year 1948 of $94,359.51. What 
were these loans? 

. aaa Horra. I imagine the biggest part of it was to build a new 
uilding. 

Mr. McKenna. Loans made to whom? 

Mr. Horra. To the Building Temple Association, which controls 
the properties of the teamsters unions. 

r. McKenna. There are no records remaining of the accounts of 
these loans? 

Mr. Horra. I think there is. 

Mr. McKenna. Where are those records? 

Mr. Horra. I think those records were shown to Mr. Schaffer on 
a a Temple Association. He and I discussed it at quite 
a length. 

Mr. McKenna. The books of local 299 which show the $94,000, 
where are they? Are they among the destroyed books? 

Mr. Horra. The worksheets of the accountants show that the 
moneys were taken from the teamster local unions, not only ours, all 
the teamster locals, to build the addition to our building, which cost 
over $400,000. And I have for that loan receipts from the Temple 
Association. 

Mr. McKenna. How high a percentage of the $94,000 was that loan 
to the Temple Association ? 

3 Horra. I wouldn’t be able to break that down. My secretary 
could. 

Mr. McKenna. What about the rest of the loans? Where are the 
records of them ? 

Mr. Horra. Some of them are to individual members, some of them 
are to local unions that may have been in financial trouble. 

McKenna. The loans to individuals, have they all been paid 
ack ? 

Mr. Horra. No; they have not. 

Mr. McKenna. But the records, the initial entry books and the 
original records of these loans have all been destroyed? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Horra. I would say that we must have, and we probably do 
have, receipts and substantiating documents to prove those figures. 

Mr. McKenna. But, again, the original entry books and all the 
books that are of that date have been desroyed? Is that correct? 

Mr. Horra. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, during the year 1948 the report of the investi- 
wa’ shows that some $56,000 was paid out in per capita taxes. What 
are they 

Mr. Horra. A per capita tax of 35 cents per month in the interna- 
tional union per member; a per capita tax to the Michigan Federation 
of Labor of 5 cents per month; a per capita tax to Joint Council 43 
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of 40 cents per month; and, pardon me, some per capita tax to the 
Central States Conference of Teamsters and to the Truck-away, Drive- 
Away Conference. 

Mr. McKenna. And it shows a total of per capita taxes for 5 years 
of $467,000. 

Mr. Horra. I wouldn’t be surprised if that is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that all substantially the item you described ? 

Mr. Horra. Yes; it would be per capita taxes on the same basis. 

Mr. McKenna. The report of the investigator shows $196,000 in 
5 years in the way of loans advanced. Can you tell us what they are? 

Mr. Horra. Read that again, will you, please? 

(Document exhibited to the witness. ) 

Mr. Horra. This is part of what you talked about a few minutes 
ago. 

Mr. McKenna. It goes on 

Mr. Horra. Then you take the total of all the years, right? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Horva. I would say again that some of that is for the first 
addition of the building, some is for additional properties we bought 
for parking, and some of it is loans to members and to various organi- 
zations who were financially in trouble. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, the accounts show that in the year 1952 
$64,239.40 was spent for business agents’ auto allowances. 

Mr. Horra. That is right; I wouldn’t be surprised. 

Mr. McKenna. All the books and records supporting that and 
the vouchers, if T understood you correctly, are no longer in existence? 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Horra. I would think we could get the checks. We don’t 
have the original books. But we could substantiate it from the sales- 
rooms. We buy them from a Cadillac branch. 

Mr. McKenna. All Cadillacs? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. We have a couple of Fords but figure 
on getting rid of those, though. 

Mr. McKenna. What does the miscellaneous item cover? 

Mr. Horra. I suppose gas, oil, repairs. That is what it says there. 

Mr. McKenna. All IT have is miscellaneous. 

Mr. Horra. I think you will find that that covers gas, oil, repairs, 
maintenance of the cars. 

Mr. McKenna. That is in addition to the $64,000 in 1 year? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And in addition to the $239,000 in the 5 years? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. How many Cadillacs do your business agents use? 

Mr. Horra. Well, I'll tell you, we have, let’s see, in our particular 
local union I guess maybe about 11 Cadillacs, or 12. We have a couple 
of Fords and maybe a Mercury, I think about that. We change them 
in every year. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you have any Studebakers ? 

Mr. Horra. Not a very good price, can’t buy those, can’t trade 
them in. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t want them? 

Mr. Horra. Bad deal, they tell me. 

Mr. Smirn. How many automobiles do you think you have for 
your union? 
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Mr. Horra. I think around, I would say around 12 or 14, Con- 
gressman, 

Mr. Smirnx. And that is for the use of your local, and vou have 
how many members in your local? 

Mr. Horra. 15,000, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you know Mr. O. L. Ring at Kansas City? 

Mr. Horra. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Sirn. At our hearings down there he said in his union local 
of 1,400 members that he had 10 Cadillacs and 2 Lincolns. 

Mr. Horra. Better man than I am. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean for the automobile salesman. 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, a witness before this committee, a Mr. 
Craven, testified that he made certain payments to a Mr. Fitzsimmons 
in your office. What do you know about those payments? 

Mr. Horra. Nothing whatsoever, and I believe that it is a complete 
and absolute lie. 

Mr. McKenna. What is a lie, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. That he ever came into my office at any time in the city 
of Detroit because, listening to the testimony, from what my lawyer 
gave me, there isn’t any way that Frank Fitzsimmons or Craven would 
have been in my office, because I have a private office and I do not 
transact business with business agents nor employers in that private 
office. And certainly, if Craven came to 2741 Trumbull, Craven 
would either meet Fitzsimmons in the business agents’ room or in 
the general office of 299, not in my office, nor would any other employer 
meet there. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever met Mr. Craven? 

Mr. Horra. I know Craven from the time we organized them up 
to the day he came here the other day, absolutely. I think we met 
twice in our life. I think he will tell you that. 

Mr. McKenna. Has Mr. Craven made any payments to Mr. Fitz- 
simmons in your presence ¢ 

Mr. Horra. At no time, positively no time. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any knowledge of Mr. Craven making 
payments to Mr. Fitzsimmons? 

Mr. Horra. Absolutely none. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no knowledge ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Absolutely none. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first hear that such payments might 
have been made? 

Mr. Horra. When I read it in the newspaper and got a report from 
the counsel out of the records he kept of the proceedings when Craven 
was here, the first and only time, and I don’t believe it is true. 

Mr. Horrman. You don't believe it is true? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Suppose we show you the check? 

Mr. Horra. I would like to see it and find out the reason the check 
was issued. There may have been a reason. 

Mr. Horrman. One of those checks you just sent back, have you 
got a photostat ? 

Mr. McKenna. I have some here. 

I show you an exhibit in the case, which is a check, Detroit, Mich., 
September 26, 1945, on the National Bank of Detroit, pay to the order 
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of John Curran in the amount of $500. It is Craven exhibit No. 1 in 
this case, and purports to be signed “Special Account, Howard C. 
Craven.” Have you ever seen that check before? 

Mr. Horra. I never saw the check, and I can assure you that John 
Curran, if he got the check, kept it because John Curran had a truck 
working with this concern hauling stills for theaters. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the endorsement on the reverse 
of the exhibit ? 

Mr. Horra. There is wages for John Curran and Frank Fitz- 
simmons. And I note that it says wages. 

Mr. McKenna. Can you tell us whether the signature is that of 
Frank Fitzsimmons? 

Mr. Horra. Of that I have no knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you seen his signature? 

Mr. Horra. I have seen it, but I could not say that is Frank Fitz- 
simmons’. I have seen pretty good forgeries in my day. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever seen the signature? 

Mr. Horra. Many, many times. 

Mr. McKenna. Does that look like his signature ? 

Mr. Horra. From the appearance, that looks like it. 

Mr. McKenna. Unless that is a forgery, Frank Fitzsimmons has 
gotten money from Mr. Craven? 

Mr. Horra. Frank Fitzsimmons, apparently, if that is his signa- 
ture, got money for wages from Craven. 

Mr. McKenna. What would these wages have been, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know if he is working for Craven? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know what my business agents do in their spare 
time. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know about Craven operating a truck? 

Mr. Horra. Do I know about Craven operating a truck? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Horra. Craven operated a number of trucks. 

Mr. Horrman. You knew he was hauling goods for the theaters? 

Mr. Horra. Oh, yes. We had a contract with him. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you at that time, in 1945? 

Mr. Horra. I think we went back that far, if I remember rightly. 

Mr. Horrman. Was Craven in your union at that time? 

Mr. Horra. I think so. 

Mr. Horrman. And Fitzsimmons was, too? 

Mr. Horra. Fitzsimmons has been in our organization since about, 
maybe, 1932. 

Mr. Horrman. And he was at that time business agent ? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. How many trucks did Mr. Craven have? 

Mr. Horra. I understand, and I understand not thoroughly, just 
understand, 5 or 6. 

Mr. Horrman. How is that? 

Mr. Horra. Five or six. 

Mr. Horrman. What work would Fitzsimmons be doing? Driving 
one of those trucks? 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. Horrman. What work would he be doing to get wages? 
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Mr. Horra. I wouldn’t want to guess. I would assume that if 
Craven paid him he must have done some work for Craven. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, was that check given to Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons in your presence ? 

Mr. Horra. Absolutley not. 

Mr. McKenna. Were any checks given by Mr. Craven to Mr. Fitz- 
simmons in your presence ? 

Mr. Horra. I never met Mr. Craven nor Mr. Fitzsimmons together 
other than in Mr. Craven’s office to negotiate a contract. 

Mr. McKenna. When you were in Mr. Craven’s office was there 
any discussion of the amount of profits from his business? 

Mr. Horra. Absolutely none except the fact that he was squeaking 
pretty loud about paying the wages. 

Mr. Horrman. About what? 

Mr. Horra. He was squeaking pretty loud about paying the wages 
we wanted him to pay for his drivers. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you there at any discussions of distributions 
of the profits of Mr. Craven’s enterprises ? 

Mr. Horra. Absolutely not. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever heard that he had to turn over 90 
percent of the profits ? 

Mr. Horra. Never heard of it and don’t believe it. 

Mr. McKenna. You never hear of it until when? 

Mr. Horra. Until it came out in the newspapers and from the notes 
the attorney made. 

Mr. McKenna. Until that point you had never heard of it? 

Mr. Horra. Absolutely not. 

Mr. McKenna. Or any other percentage that was paid? 

Mr. Horra. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Horrman. If that was true would you do anything about it? 

Mr. Horra. I would first determine what Frank Fitzsimmons did to 
receive that. If it was something wrong I would take the proper ac- 
tion at that time. 

Mr. Horrman. If it was just a holdup—not a holdup; if it was just 
velvet what would you do about it? What remedy would you think 
would be appropriate ? 

Mr. Horra. I have several remedies. I don’t know which one I 
would invoke. I could take the most severe and get rid of him, if I 
wanted to. 

Mr. Horrman. You could take away Fitzsimmons’ card ? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say, you, as president, have authority suf- 
ficient to apply whatever discipline is necessary to keep your members 
within the law? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir, I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t have then? 

Mr. Horra. I have to file charges like any member does to dispose 
of any individual’s card in our union, and I have to give him a fair 
and impartial trial. 

Mr. Horrman. All you can do is file charges and go before a board? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. And follow your union procedure? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 
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Mr. Horrman. And that, I assume, you would do if you had any 
reliable information of anything that was illegal or dishonest ? 

Mr. Horra. I certainly would. 

Mr. Horrman. You wouldn’t approve of any member of your union 
requiring an employee to pay $2 a week, for example, for the right to 
work, for a work permit, or would you? 

Mr. Horra. IT wouldn’t know. I would want to look into that and 
find out what was behind the work permit. 

Mr. Horrman. A witness testified here, I think, yesterday that he 
had to pay back—what was it? Ten dollars a week / 

Mr. Horra. That is a lie, and I will tell you something about that 
$10 a week. That man who made that statement is a liar, and the 
record will show it, and I suggest you bring in the employer whom 
he said did that. 

Mr. Horrman. We tried to get him. 

Mr. Horra. And you will find out the record is wrong. 

Mr. Horrman. We had a subpena out for him. 

Mr. Horra. I have checked that since that man made that state- 
ment. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you find the gentleman? We have been looking 
for him since. 

Mr. Horra. I want to make a statement for the record. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you talk to him? 

Mr. Horra. Not that individual, but I did call the local union 
in Pontiac. I discussed this particular question of this driver, and it 
is my understanding 

Mr. McKenna. With whom did you talk? 

Mr. Horra. What's that 

Mr. McKenna. With whom did you talk? 

Mr. Horra. Louis Linteau. 

Mr. McKenna. Linteau, and anybody else in the local? 

Mr. Horra. No; I did not. And Louis Linteau told me that at that 
time that it happened the driver made a complaint to the union. The 
union went out to A. & A. Asphalt, collected the money the driver 
had coming, and the employer stated that he had overpaid the 
driver—the driver-owner, that is what this man is, a driver-owner—he 
had overpaid him for some work that the man had done, and he had 
simply straightened out the account. 

Now, I think you ought to clear that up, that misimpression that 
has been made at this committee by bringing in Art Rooks. 

Mr. Horrman. We would be glad to clear up any of them and all 
of them. 

Mr. Smiru. What about the $13.75 figure that he testified to? 

Mr. Horra. That is the figure I am talking about, Congressman. 

Mr. Smirn. We are talking about the one who testified he paid $10, 
and he complained about what it was about, and he said it was never 
a after that any more. But each additional employee paid 

13.75. 

Mr. Horra. I understand that is not true. I asked Linteau whether 
or not it was the practice of this company to deduct from the driver- 
owner's earnings $13.75, or any figure. Linteau tells me that A. & A. 
Asphalt hires permitted carriers. Many times a trucker who does 
not have permits leases his equipment to the permitted carrier, and 
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the permitted carrier—not A. & A.—but the permitted carrier takes 
out a percentage of the gross for the use of his permits. But it has 
nothing todo with the union. It isan arrangement that the individual 
makes himself with the permitted carrier. 

Mr. Smiru. Then, as I get what you have just said, Mr. Hoffa, it 
is this: If a driver-owner of an asphalt truck came up and wanted 
to haul asphalt and he had no State permit, this owner would deduct 
from what he had coming enough money to pay for his permit 

Mr. Horra. It is common practice ; ves, sir. It is being done all 
over the country, to the best of my knowledge, in this type business. 
I understand you can only run in a given area without permits. 
When you go outside of that area you have to have a permit. 

Mr. Horrman. Why is that that you have to have a permit / 

Mr. Horra. The Michigan Public Service regulations. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ask Mr. Linteau whether he had talked 
with Mr. Rooks about this item ¢ 

Mr. Horra. No; I did not. Linteau was very familiar with it and 
had read it in the papers, and can talk about it on the basis I gave 
you information. 

Mr. McKenna. Was there any mention of Mr. Rooks 

Mr. Horra. As far as 1 am concerned, I haven't saw Mr. Rooks 
and haven't talked with him in over a year. 

Mr. McKenna. Was there any mention of Mr. Rooks ? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. I told him to go out and see Art Rooks and find 
out about it. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know whether or not he found him ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I have no knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know where he is now ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I don't. 

Mr. McKenna. We have been looking for him for 2 days. 

Mr. Horra. I wish he would get in here and clear up the mystery. 

Mr. McKenna. Nobody has told you where he is or where he 
might be? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, can you, from your memory, give us a 
list of your financial holdings ? 

Mr. Horra. Yes; I think I can. 

Mr. McKenna. Beginning back about 1946, including those that 
you have disposed of in the meantime. 

Mr. Horra. 1946, I think about 1946 we could start. Up to 1946 
I didn’t have my house. I think I bought my house in 1948. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have any financial interests before then? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think that I had any tangible financial interests 
that I could claim to you. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you know a gentleman named DeMass ?/ 

Mr. Horra. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have any financial interest with him? 

Mr. Horra. I think that was later on. I don’t think that was 
during—wait a minute. You say 19467 

Mr. McKenna. 1946. 

Mr. Horra. Excuse me. I am wrong. From 1936, say from 193 
I will give you what I own. 
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I bought my house in 1938, and I think I moved in in the last part 
of 1939. The house cost me $6,800. I still live in it. Later on I 
bought a farm, and I paid $6,500 for the farm, 

. I am giving these figures rough. I hope you don’t hold me to the 
igure. 
“Mr. McKenna. Your best recollection ; that is all we can ask for. 

Mr. Horra. Later on I became a stockholder in the Terminal Realty 
Co. Oren DeMaas put up the money for the stock on the basis that 
we would—that he would hold the stock, and that nobody would receive 
any interest out of that stock or dividends until such time as he 
received his moneys back. 

Mr. McKenna. That stock was held, or was any of that stock held 
in trust for you? 

Mr. Horra. Oren DeMaas held my share of the stock. 

Mr. McKenna. Did he hold stock in trust for any other member 
of the Teamsters Union ? 

Mr. Horra. For Bert Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. And how many shares of stock? 

Mr. Horra. I cannot tell you that offhand. I just don’t remember, 

Mr. McKenna. Would your shares be a total of 105? 

Mr. Horra. I wouldn’t want to guess. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Does that sound right? 

Mr. Horra. I will put it to you this way: Oren DeMaas put up 
$25,000 for us. 

Mr. McKenna. And he held it in trust for you? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct, and I signed the note for it. 

Mr. McKenna. And you put up no cash? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was Oren DeMaas? 

Mr. Horra. Oren DeMaas was a former liquor commissioner, was a 
poet, and was a tailor, and a respectable businessman in Detroit. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever offer Lt. Gov. Vernon Brown an 
$18,000 campaign contribution to restore DeMaas to his former office 
as chief administrator of the liquor commission ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I positively did not. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever offer Lt. Gov. Vernon Brown any 
campaign contribution ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Brown, Brown. I don’t think I done any business with 
Brown, frankly. 

Mr. McKenna. You never talked with him? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think I did. Do you remember Brown? Maybe 
we can give you a little recollection. I don’t think we did. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Horra. I don’t recall it, frankly. I don’t think he got to be a 
candidate finally, did he? 

Mr. Firzceratp. He ran but was defeated. 

Mr. Horra. He got defeated in the primary. 

Mr. Horrman. He was secretary of state, if that refreshes your 
recollection. 

Mr. Horra. I may remember him, but I hardly know the man. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the question again, and ask the 
witness for an answer? 

(Whereupon, the record was read by the reporter as follows: “Did 
you ever offer Lt. Gov. Vernon Brown any campaign contribution ?”) 
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Mr. Horra. To the best of my recollection, no, sir. When was that? 
How many years ago? 

Mr. McKenna. Or any other money? 

Mr. Horra. How long ago was it? I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. I will have to take your word for whether or not 
you did. 

” Mr. Horra. You’ve got me. To the best of my recollection, no. 

Mr. McKenna. Have youever received any gifts from Oren DeMaas 
other than the item we discussed ? 

Mr. Horra. Many times I have borrowed money from Oren DeMaas ; 
many times I have paid it back. And I have received Christmas gifts 
from Oren DeMaas, and I have received copies of books from him, 
which his signature of what he wrote, and I have a very valuable 
collection of two records since he is dead now, from Oren DeMaas, 
which I wouldn’t part with. 

Mr. McKenna. What were these Christmas gifts? 

Mr. Horra. I think a suit of clothes, maybe; something small, of 
some nature. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever receive anything substantial, worth 
more than a hundred dollars? 

Mr. Horra. No, I did not; not that I know of. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever receive any lots from him? 

Mr. Horra. My what? 

Mr. McKenna. Real estate? 

Mr. Horra. No. Now wait—I will tell you what the real estate 
deal was. 

Walter’s Lake is a lake right outside of Pontiac, and we decided that 
we were going to subdivide this lake. Oren was good enough to let 
us subdivide the lake and sell the lots for $50 apiece; I think that was 
the figure. And we sold the lots, numbered them and sold them and 
put the numbers in a hat, and one fine Sunday morning we had a big 
drawing and everybody took the lot they drew. I think—I don’t want. 
to be held to this either—I think that I got, I hought two lots, and I 
think Oren gave each one of my children a lot alongside of the prop- 
erty that I had. I am pretty sure it was. I want to check that, but I 
think that is sabehenthatly correct. 

Mr. McKenna. But it was a gift from Oren DeMaas? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the consideration for the gift? 

Mr. Horra. Less than—it wouldn’t be more than 50, because none 
of the lots was worth more than $50. 

Mr. McKenna. Why did he give it to you? 

Mr. Horra. Why did he give it to me? Because we are personal 
friends. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any real or personal property in any 
other States or foreign countries, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. I was going to continue on, if you want. 

Mr. McKenna. Go ahead. 

Mr. Horra. I have an interest in the Northwestern Oil Co., N. Dak., 
Bismarck. 

Mr. McKenna. Who have other interests in that? Who are the 
other people who have an interest in that? 

Mr. Horra. Dr. Leo Perlman and his wife, Allen Dorfman, Hoffa 
and Brennan. We each put up $10,000. 
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Mr. McKenna. How many wells has that drilled? 

Mr. Horra. Not one. 

Mr. McKenna. It has not even drilled a dry well / 

Mr. Horra. No. It is a question of buying leases and selling leases. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the name of that ? 

Mr. Horra. Northwestern Oil Co., Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Mr. Horrman. You say that is buying and selling leases? 

Mr. Horra. Yes, sir. We expect to drill if we ever have luck 
enough to get enough money. It is pretty expensive out there. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the PML Co.? 

Mr. Horra. What? 

Mr. McKenna. PML Co.—PMI Co. I am sorry. 

Mr. Horra. PMI? Well, if you will tell me what the initials stand 
for, I don’t recall such initials. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no recollection of that? 

Mr. Horra. Not those initials. I don’t recall it. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have an interest in any company or partner- 
ship which vou list as PML Co., Detroit, Mich. ¢ 

Mr. Horra. You tell me what it is. I don’t recall it, frankly, and 
I don’t imagine where you got the initials from. 

Mr. McKenna. You have no recollection of that company ? 

Mr. Horra. I have no recollection. I don’t know me We you got 
those initials from. I don’t know what they stand for. 

Mr. McKenna. Keep on going in your listing. 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

I sold my farm, bought a cottage, and paid $6,500 for the cottage, 
and then we got into a question one day; Brennan came to me and said 
he had been talking to Matheson and said there was an opportunity of 

yutting some equipment on at Baker Driveaway. Bill Baker had 
just bought the company. 

Mr. McKenna. About when was that, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. I will tell you in a minute, I have got it somewhere 
around here. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Horra. O. K., I will answer that other question now that he tells 
me what it is. 

I had no stock in this company. 

Mr. McKenna. What company is that? 

Mr. Horra. In this PMI you are talking about. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that a company or a partnership? Is it a cor- 
poration or a partnership ? 

Mr. Horra. Again you've got me. Let me tell you what it is and 
you tell me about it. Your probably know as much as I do. 

George Fitzgerald, my good friend here, got interested in a brewery 
at Flint, Mich. Him and Matheson got going around with it pretty 
strong, and they finally, Matheson inveigled me to get into it along 
with George. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that the name of the brewery, the PMT Co.? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. It was the White Seal; that is the only 
way I knew it, by White Seal. 

Mr. McKenna. What is that, the name of a beer? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Horra. What it was, what the PMI was, I will put it my way 
and they can do what they want legally with it. 

We had set up a company for various enterprises, a little syndicate 
of our own, to loan moneys, Matheson and myself. 

Mr. McKenna. You mean which Matheson ‘ 

Mr. Horra. Carney. 

Mr. McKenna. Carney Matheson. 

Mr. Horrman. When was that? 

Mr. Horra. I think maybe 2 years ago, maybe 2 years, somewhere 
around there. 

Mr. McKenna. You and Carney Matheson put up some money ? 

Mr. Horra. No. I put it up. 

Mr. McKenna. You put up the money ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I put it up. 

Mr. McKenna. What was Carney Matheson’s interest ? 

Mr. Horra. He had this brewery deal. 

Mr. McKenna. He owned the brewery ¢ 

Mr. Horra. No. This brewery deal was a deal that Fitzgerald, 
Matheson and some fellow from the west coast 

Mr. McKenna. Who from the west coast ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know his name. Do you know his name? 

Mr. Frrzceravp. I don’t know. 

Mr. Horra. Anyway, comes this brewery, and, as I say, I invest, 
first of all, some money in it through George, then they get into finan- 
cial difficulties and we have this organization set up where I had some 
money in to loan out, to try and make a venture out of it on a loan 
basis. 

Mr. McKenna. What was that organization ? 

Mr. Horra. It was a company set up which I can’t tell you. If 
you just said PMI, maybe that is it. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Who else had interests in that? 

Mr. Horra. I had all the money in it, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. Did Mr. Matheson have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think he had any money in it at all. It was a 
company set up by Matheson for me. 

Mr. McKenna. Carney Matheson set this up for you? 

Mr. Horra. Either him or A}bert. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it a small-loan company? 

Mr. Horra. No. It was money that we were going to try to put 
in various things to see whether or not we could get started on some 
operations. 

Mr. Horrman. How much money? 

Mr. Horra. I put in $20,000, Congressman. 

Mr. McKenna. This was, then, an investment sum, is that correct? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And Mr. Matheson’s connection was that he was 
going to help you invest this? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. And I want you to know the first in- 
vestment we made we blew the 20, so I didn’t do any more business 
with him. 

Mr. McKenna. When was that? 

Mr. Horra. Probably some time in 1952. 

Mr. Horrman. Was that because you couldn't get supplies for it? 

Mr. Horra. The steel strike—— 
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vot Horrman. What was that? A steel strike? No teamster 
strike 

Mr. Horra. By golly, this time, no. The steel strike came along 
and we couldn’t get cans, and the company that had agreed to take 
the entire output of the brewery reneged on their offer because it 
wasn’t in writing, and when we couldn’t supply them we lost the 
whole thing. That is what happened. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you at any time interested in the Columbus 
Trotting Association 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. What were you there? 

Mr. Horra. Maybe 3 years ago. 

Mr. McKenna. You were a partner, were you? 

oni Horra. Yes; I was. I think I had a sixteenth or a thirty- 
second. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Al DeMeo also a partner? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. Let me tell you what—— 

Mr. McKenna. Was Brennan? 

Mr. Horra. Brennan, my partner, came along— 

Mr. McKenna. Brennan is your partner? 

Mr. Horra. In this particular venture, yes. In this particular ven- 
ture Brennan came along and said he thought he had something he 
might make some money on. 

Mr. McKenna. A lot of money has been made in harness racing, 
according to the newspapers. 

Mr. Horra. If you look at this one you will see it was a disastrous 
situation. 

Mr. McKenna. It was harness racing? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. To your knowledge, was Al DeMeo one of the men? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know the man. 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t know whether he was a partner? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know the man. I don’t know who was a partner. 
The sum and substance of this investment was that there wasn’t the 
money, there was the crowds but not the money to make the track go, 
and, again, we disposed of the interest that we had in the track to some 
fellow—I can’t think of his name—and got out of it. 

Mr. McKenna. The man you referred to as your partner, Mr. Bren- 
nan, is a racetrack steward ? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think he isa steward. He isa director of USTA. 

Mr. McKenna. Does he have a relationship with the union in his 
dealings with the racetrack? 

Mr. Horra. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Mr. McKenna. He is also director of USTA? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Does he own a string of horses? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. And is now back to test his investments. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have an interest in the Joll properties? 

Mr. Horra. If you want me to continue, I will keep it in my mind, 
so I don’t get mixed up as to where we put this money. 

Mr. McKenna. Go ahead. 

Mr. Horra. So I sold the farm and bought the lake property and 
got along with that, and then we got involved in the question of Jack- 
O-Lantern Lodge. 
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Mr. McKenna. Who are “we” in this case? 

Mr. Horra. Jack-O-Lantern Lodge up in Wisconsin—Eagle River, 
Wis. I’ve got that information around here somewhere. 

Mr. McKenna. Who was in that with you? 

Mr. Horra. I have to tell you. Right at this moment I couldn’t tell 
you, but I’ve got the names here. I thought you would want to know 
from what I hear. I wrote them down. 

Mr. Horrman. Read them to him. Maybe that will help. 

Mr. Horra. If you read them it might help. 

Mr. McKenna. I will have to do it from memory. Were the Dorf- 
mans partners in this? 

Mr. Horra. If you give me a second I will give it to you. Percent- 
ages andall. I’ve got it here. 

Right here you are. Allen Dorfman, Rose Dorfman, Hoffa, Bren- 
nan, and Goodman. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Goodman ? 

Mr. Horra. A lawyer in Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. A lawyer in Chicago? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Has he previously been associated with you? 

Mr. Horra. No. I have known Phil for quite a good while, but 
this is the first venture we have been into. 

Mr. McKenna. This is the first time you have had business dealings 
with him? 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. McKenna. Has he been your lawyer in the past? 

Mr. Horra. Phil is not my lawyer and never was. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Allen Dorfman ? 

Mr. Horra. Allen Dorfman is the head of the agency for Illinois 
Insurance, that thing we are talking about. 

Mr. McKenna. And Rose? 

Mr. Horra. Also a partner. 

Mr. McKenna. Rose Dorfman ? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And Brennan is the man you referred to a while 
ago as your partner? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. What is his title? 

Mr. Horra. His title is president of local union 337. 

Mr. McKenna. And he is one of your subordinates in the teamsters 
movement here ? 

Mr. Horra. No; he is not a subordinate of mine. He is on his own. 
He has his own local union, operates as the president, and he is just 
a member of the joint council, the same as any other local union. 

Mr. McKenna. Does Paul Dorfman have any interest in Joll prop- 
erties? 

Mr. Horra. Not to my understanding, he does not. 

Mr. McKenna. Has he ever had? 

Mr. Horra. Not to my understanding. 

Mr. McKenna. How long have you known Paul Dorfman? 

Mr. Horra. Fifteen, seventeen years. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first meet him? 

Mr. Horra. Well, I met Paul Dorfman in Chicago 15 years ago, 
maybe longer, somewhere around there. 

40479—64 30 
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Mr. McKenna. What were you doing at the time? 

Mr. Horra. The same business. 
aoe McKenna. Was it in some business operation that you met 
rim 

Mr. Horra. No; it was with the teamsters union. I think I met 
Paul first at an Illinois Federation or the Cook County Federation. 
I don’t know which it was. One of the two. I have known him ever 
since. 

Mr. McKenna. What are these Joll Properties? 

Mr. Horra. As I said, Joll Properties is a leasing company under 
the name Joll Properties. I have a memorandum pertaining to the 
capitalization of Joll Properties, formerly Jack-O-Lantern. That is 
agirl’scamp. Jack-O-Lantern is a camp that operates approximately 
8 weeks a year for girls from the age of 5 to 15. 

Mr. McKenna. How much of the year does it operate as a girls’ 
camp ? 

Mr. Horra. I said 8 weeks. 

Mr. McKenna. How long? 

Mr. Horra. Eight weeks. 

Mr. McKenna. Eight weeks? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you acquire this interest ? 

Mr. Horra. Well, I think maybe—and I know I haven't got that 
here—maybe 2 or 3 years ago, not more than 3. 

Mr. McKenna. Not more than 3 years ago? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, now, going back to the time of the Columbus 
Trotting Association—— 

Mr. Horra. All right. 

Mr. McKenna. I believe you stated that you suffered a loss in that 
operation ? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. But the same year you did, did you not, report 
gambling gains of $3,000? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. What were those gambling gains? 

Mr. Horra. Out of the string of horses that Brennan owns, he and 
I bet each year, we put up so much money at the beginning of the 
year, and Brennan invested that money into the gambling. 

Mr. McKenna. This is harness racing? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. And whatever comes out at the end of 
the year we declare as a tax. 

Mr. McKenna. You mean as profit? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. And you call it gambling gains? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. What you mean is you run horses ? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t, no. Brennan does. 

Mr. McKenna. But these are—— 

Mr. Horra. Brennan bets for me. 

Mr. McKenna. These are the wagers on those horses? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Does Brennan have horses and race them ? 

Mr. Horra. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horrman. Or does he just bet on the races? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir. Brennan is a driver himself. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the Film Trucking Service? 

Mr. Horra. To the best of my knowledge, Film Trucking Service 
is a company owned, I believe, by Gladys Pike. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you ever had an interest in that? 

Mr. Horra. Not in Film Trucking Co.; no. 

Mr. McKenna. Theatre Service Co.? 

Mr. Horra. Theatre Trucking. 

Mr. McKenna. Theatre Trucking? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. I had an interest in Theatre Trucking, and I 
will tell you about that one. 

Mr. McKenna. In whose name was that interest ? 

Mr. Horra. In my wife’s maiden name. 

Mr. McKenna. Why did you list it in your wife’s maiden name? 

Mr. Horra. Because I am subject almost every day to some kind of 
lawsuit or some kind of publicity, and I didn’t care to have her in- 
terest—she didn’t care to have her interest impaired by my activities. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, but if the trucking company got into trouble 
she would be the one they would serve papers on instead of you. 

Mr. Horra. That is all right, but if they sued me and I had part 
of the property I would probably wind up the one paying if I lost. 

Mr. Horrman. Anyone doing business in Wayne County under an 
assumed name or corporate name has to file an affidavit with the 
county clerk, don’t they ? 

Mr. Horra, The lawyers took care of whatever is necessary. I 
don’t. know. 

Mr. Horrman. You know that much, don’t you? 

Mr. Horra. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t you know that? 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. Horrman. You let your wife go on and become a party to 
these things without knowing what kind of a statement she would have 
to file’ 

Mr. Horra. Just a moment, Congressman. We employ lawyers, 
and those lawyers take care of all the details that are necessary. 

Mr. HorrmMan. You are supposed to learn something from a lawyer. 
You hire a lawyer to tell you something. 

Mr. Horra. I think I have learned quite a bit from lawyers. It 
cost. me a lot. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you say now you are not aware of the existence 
of a statute which requires everyone who does business under an 
assumed name to file an affidavit showing who the individuals are? 

Mr. Horra. No; I don’t know that. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t / 

Mr. Horra. No. I hope Fitz does. 

Mr. Horrman. I hope your wife does. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the J. & G. Cartage? 

Mr. Horra. J. & G.? 

Mr. McKenna. Cartage. 

Mr. Horra. Are you sure it isn’t J. & H.? 

Mr. McKenna. J. & H. Cartage. 

Mr. Horra. I am trying to find it. J. & G., I don’t know anything 
about. 
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Mr. HorrMan. You did not finish the Theatre proposition. 

Mr. Horra. I am trying to find it. I have got it somewhere around 
here. It isasmall piece of paper. It can’t be away too far. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Horra. I want you to know that I did not run the business. 

Mr. HorrmMan. What? 

Mr. Horra. I wasn’t part of this business. My wife had the inter- 
est in it. 

Well, I will tell you. Apparently I haven’t got this small piece of 
paper I made the note on. I thought I did. But, anyway, to the best 
of my knowledge, without that piece of paper—I was going to give it to 
you exact—but, to the best of my knowledge, the Film Theatre— 
Theatre Trucking Co., I should say—is a company which hauls film 
and other commodities, and this company was a company that bor- 
rowed, that got from me a truck. It was a 1947—I haven’t got the 
figures, but I think it was a 1947—it got a truck from me and $500 to 
operate. The $500 they got to operate and the truck was to start a 
film trucking company. 

Mr. Horrman. Was the start of what? 

Mr. Horra. Theatre Trucking Co., I should say. 

Mr. Horrman. Theatre Trucking Services, Inc. ? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. I haven’t got it, so I will guess at it. 

Mr. Horrman. Anyway, you set that thing up? 

Mr. Horra. No; I didn’t set it up, Congressman. What I did I 
loaned them—gave them the truck, which I had sold my farm and had 
a truck—I gave them the truck and $500. 

Mr. Horrman. Whom did you give that to? 

Mr. Horra. I gave it to, well, to the mg T think the—well, 
my wife handled the business, but I say “I,” I am saying that the 
truck was my wife’s. I gave it to them—— 

Mr. Horrman. You gave it to your wife? 

Mr. Horra. No; my wife gave it to them, the truck. 

Mr. Horrman. Yon owned it. You owned the truck, did you? 

Mr. Horra. I think the truck was in my wife’s name. I am pretty 
sure, 

Mr. Horrman. All right, then, your wife gave somebody a truck. 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And you kicked in $500? 

Mr. Horra. Loaned them. 

Mr. Horrman. Loaned it to whom? Curran? 

Mr. Horra. No, no. Some fellow there. 

Mr. Horrman. Fitzsimmons? 

Mr. Horra. I think it was Curly, I think it was, a fellow named 
Curly. He is there yet, anyway. Still there. He is a relative of the 
Fitzsimmons. So I gave them the money, and out of that whole 
thing, the upshot of it was that my wife got a third interest in the 
company. Since then it has been disposed of, and she no longer holds 
any interest in the company whatsoever, and they owe her—she has 
a note, they owe her some money to dispose of her interest. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t mean LeVeque? 

Mr. Horra. What’s that? 

Mr. Horrman. Are you trying to think of a fellow named LeVeque 
or Patrick? 
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Mr. Horra. What did you say? Patrick? Curly Patrick. I think 
you are right. 

Mr. McKenna. Dale M. Patrick? : 

Mr. Horra. That is the sum and substance of what you are talking 
about. 

Mr. McKenna. Dale M. Patrick? 

Mr. Horra. I am pretty sure. 

Mr. Horrman. LeVequs’s son afterward became a member. 

Mr. Horra. LeVeque? 

Mr. Horrman. LeVeque’s son. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know if he did or not. : 

Mr. Horrman. He went out of business finally, and the business 
was turned over to J. & G. Cartage Co. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know who they are even. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t even know who they are? 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. Horrman. That is John J. Stahley and one Knolb, K-n-o-1-b. 

Mr. Horra. It must be a pretty small company. I never heard of 
them. 

Mr. Horrman. I guess they had a couple of dollars. 

Mr. Horra. Wait a minute. Now that you are just talking about 
what you are talking about, I think I do know something—— 

Mr. Horrman. You think it is coming back to you. 

Mr. Horra. Not to me; it hasn’t anything to do with me. 

Mr. Horrman. I mean looking at this, that, and the other you 
refresh your recollection? 

Mr. Horra. I think that this company is a part of the company 
where LeVeque got back his permits. I think they went into busi- 
ness. That is all I know about it. Just one of those things I don’t 
know anything about. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any knowledge that J. & G. Cartage 
Co. started out with the trucks owned by Theatre Trucking Services? 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. McKenna. You would be interested if your wife were a third 
owner of Theatre Trucking Services, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Horra. Would I be interested ? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. Horrman. They owed you $500. 

Mr. Horra. That wouldn’t be interesting. I don’t think they are 
dishonest. I wouldn’t go looking around for it. 

Mr. McKenna. You had no interest in that whatsoever? 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the same company you loaned the $500 to, 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Horra. No. You said this was J. & G. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, that is where they finally settled down. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you ever get your $500? 

Mr. Horra. Still waiting patiently. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Horra. Did I? Yes, I guessT did. Yes, I got it back. 

‘“ ee’ Horrman. What was the name of the company when you got it 
ac 
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Mr. Horra. Theatre Trucking. 

Mr. McKenna. Who are the customers of Theatre Trucking? 

Mr. Horra. I have no knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. What kind of people are they? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Are they theaters? 

Mr. Horra. I assume they are from the name. 

Mr. McKenna. You think they have something to do with theaters ? 

Mr. Horra. I assume that. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any knowledge that shortly after your 
wife acquired this interest in Theatre Trucking that a letter went out 
to all of the theater owners offering them guaranteed uninterrupted 
service, or something to that effect ? 

Mr. Horra. I think that is common practice in the trucking busi- 
ness. I don’t know if it went out, but I think that is common practice. 

Mr. McKenna. “Real uninterrupted service”? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think it said that. I don’t think anybody could 
do that, guaranteeing business, doing business with a union. 

Mr. McKenna. Not unless he were a union official. 

Mr. Horra. That might be difficult. They can go on an outlaw 
strike. I have seen that happen. 

Mr. McKenna. And you could not stop it? 

Mr. Horra. I might. I would get it stopped eventually, but it 
might go on a while before I got to it. 

Mr. McKenna. A union official would be in a better position to 
prevent a strike than anybody else ? 

Mr. Horra. I wouldn’t say that is true. 

Mr. McKenna. You were telling us of your financial investments. 

Mr. Horra. You got to the—— 

Mr. McKenna. I would like to have a little more about Joll Prop- 
erties. What were the initial investments in that? 

Mr. Horra. $3,500. 

Mr. McKenna. On whose part? 

Mr. Horra. Brennan and Hoffa. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that all you put up in it? 

Mr. Horra. Here’s the figures. Allen Dorfman, $2,333.33 Rose 
Dorfman, $4,666.67; Hoffa, $3,500; Brennan, $3,500; and Goodman, 
$3.500. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that all you put into this, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. I have since made a loan to the company, but I put no 
more capital investment into it. 

Mr. McKenna. How much capital investment have the Dorfmans 
put into it? 

Mr. Horra. I just read it to you. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that all, to your knowledge, they put into it? 

Mr. Horra. No. That—capital investment, yes, yes, that is right, 
to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. Has the Union Insurance Agency itself put any 
money into this? 

Mr. Horra. Yes, there is a note signed for a loan, $11,500 borrowed 
by Jack-O-Lantern Lodge from Union Insurance Co. agency, the 
note signed by all partners, and borrowed to pay off the first mortgage. 

Stahley was the—if you please, it was Stahley I gave the $500 to. 


Theatre Trucking is still in business. 
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an McKenna. How much else have you put in this Joll Proper- 
ties 

Mr. Horra. I told you. I made a loan of $7,000. 

Mr. McKenna. What is the total that Union Insurance Agency of 
Illinois put in ? 

Mr. Horra. $11,500, on a note which all the partners have signed. 

Mr. McKenna. How much has Allen Dorfman put in besides his 
original investment ? 

Mr. Horra. To the best of my knowledge, that must be it. That is 
what my notes show. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all you know of it ? 

Mr. Horra. That is all I know of. 

Mr. McKenna. How much is the Joll Properties worth at a rea- 
sonable estimate ? 

Mr. Horra. How much is it worth? In the neighborhod of $90,000. 

Mr. McKenna. The neighborhood of $90,000? 

Mr. Horra. Somewhere around there; yes. 

Mr. McKenna. How did you get into this deal? 

Mr. Horra. Allen Dorman, from what I understand, has owned the 
Tecumseh Lodge for a number of years. 

Mr. McKenna. Allen Dorfman? 

Mr. Horra. I understand him and some other partners. I don’t 
know much about it. I make that as a statement. 

Mr. McKenna. William Dorfman? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Or Paul Dorfman? 

Mr. Horra. No. I think maybe William. 

Mr. McKenna. William is no relative of Paul Dorfman? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. Except a brother-in-law; is that right? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. In any event, what happened was that 
they had a boys’ camp, and many of the clientele that they had, had 

irls, and they thought that by having—and I get this from them— 

v having a separate lodge for girls that the people who came to 
Tecumseh ad. come to a second camp if it was close by rather than 
separate their children all over the area for two camps. So they were 
discussing the possibilities of looking around for such a camp and 
wanted to know whether or not we were interested, and we said, “If it 
is a going proposition, yes, we are interested, if it doesn’t take too 
much money.” That is how we got involved in it. 

Mr. McKenna. What was this Whispering Pines Ranch Camp 
deal? 

Mr. Horra. Whispering Pines Ranch Camp was the first site that 
was looked at for the purposes of establishing the girls’ camp. <A check 
was drawn from Test Fleet as a down payment on Whispering Pines. 

Mr. McKenna. How much was that? 

Mr. Horra. $25,000. When the deal did not go through the moneys 
were returned to Test Fleet. 

Mr. McKenna. Is that girls’ camp still in operation? 

Mr. Horra. Yes: it is. 

Mr. McKenna. Besides the girls’ camp which, I believe, you testi- 
fied—correct me if I am wrong in summing this up—which I believe 
you testified you held with Allen Dorfman, Rose Dorfman, and Phil 
Goodman and—— 
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Mr. Horra. Brennan. 

Mr. McKenna. And Brennan as partners; in addition to that I 
believe you said you had some oil interests with Perlman, and which 
Dorfman there? 

Mr. Horra. Allen. 

Mr. McKenna. Allen Dorfman, and he, again, is the head of the 
Union Insurance Agency of Illinois? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any other mutual financial interests, 
or joint financial interests of any nature with any of the Dorfmans? 

Mr. Horra. No; I would say that is all. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all you have with them? 

a. Horra. To the best of my recollection. I am pretty sure I am 
right. 

fr. McKenna. Have you had any financial transactions other than 
those two items? 

Mr. Horra. I can’t say that we have. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you remember? 

Mr. Horra. To the best of my recollection; no. I don’t know 
whether you are talking about something small or big or what you 
are talking about. Some small item, I—— 

Mr. McKenna. We are not asking for anything less than a hun- 
dred dollars, for example, but a substantial item. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think I have. 

Mr. McKenna. You are not forgetting anything now? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think so. 

. ped McKenna. Well, now, let’s continue with the listing of your 
oldings. 

Mr. Suiru. We will take a recess for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Horra. I will find that sheet of paper, too, if it is the last 
thing I do. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken.) 

Mr. Smiru. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. McKenna. I think, Mr. Hoffa, I neglected to ask you what is 
your salary from your union activities ? 

Mr. Horra. $15,000 a year. 

Mr. McKenna. That is from what union ? 

Mr. Horra. Local Union 299. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you receive any compensation from other union 
activities ? 

Mr. Horra. From the international union I now receive $500 a 
month. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any loans outstanding? Do you owe 
anybody any money ? 

Mr. Horra. Considerable money, yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenna. Could you tell us briefly what it is? 

Mr. Horra. Do you want the total or individuals? 

Mr. McKenna. Individuals and how much it is. 

Mr. Horra. These are currently the amounts of money I owe. I 
have owed money in the past, paid off, borrowed, reborrowed, and 
I am currently up to this period. 

Joseph Holtzman, $5,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Joseph Holtzman ? 
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Mr. Horra. Joseph Holtzman is the owner of Wonder Cleaning Co. 

Mr. McKenna. Does Joseph Holtzman also have an interest in the 
Michigan Mortgage Co. ? 

Mr. Horra. No, sir. This is a different Holtzman. 

Bushkin, Babe Bushkin-—— 

Mr. McKenna. Babe Bushkin? 

Mr. Horra. B-u-s-h-k-i-n, $5,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is he? 

Mr. Horra. Also a joint owner of Wonder Cleaners. 

Mr. McKenna. I am sorry? 

Mr. Horra. Also a joint owner of Wonder Cleaners. 

Abe Ferris, F-e-r-r-i-s, $5,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Abe Ferris? 
oo Horra. He owns the Ferris Brothers Furniture and Auction 

ouse. 

Albert Vignalie, V-i-g-n-a-l-i-e, $3,000; Paul Allen, $2,000; Mar- 
shall Dubeck, $2,000; Herman Kierdoff, $2,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Kierdoff? 

Mr. Horra. Herman Kierdoff is a business agent for the teamsters 
local union. 

Mr. McKenna. I get the two confused. Is he the uncle or the 
nephew ? 

Mr. Horra. He is the uncle. 

Mr. McKenna. I see. 

Mr. Horra. George Roxwell, $1,000; Albert Squires, $1,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Squires / 

Mr. Horra. Albert Squires is a business agent of local 299. 

Mr. McKenna. And Maxwell. What is he? 

Mr. Horra. Who? 

Mr. McKenna. Maxwell. Who was the previous one? 

Mr. Horra. No. Roxwell. He is also a business agent of 299. 

William Bell, $1,000. 

Mr. McKenna. What is he? 

Mr. Horra. Also a business agent of 299. 

Mr. McKenna. I see. 

Mr. Horra. Frank Fitzsimmons, $2,000; Roland McMasters, $1,000 ; 
Joseph Prebenda, P-r-e-b-e-n-d-a, $2,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is Prebenda? 

Mr. Horra. He is, I think, the secretary-treasurer or president of 
a newspaper drivers’ local union. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the name before that? 

Mr. Horra. Roland McMasters is a business agent working for me. 

James Cliff, $1,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is James Cliff? 

Mr. Horra. A business agent for Local Union 337. 

J. L. Keeshin, $5,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Who is he? 

Mr. Horra. He is the owner of a tire store and other businesses in 
Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna. Does he have any Detroit interests? 

Mr. Horra. He has an interest in the Conglin Truck Line. 

Those are all the outstanding debts at the moment that I owe. 

Mr. McKenna. Are they collateralized or not? 
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Mr. Horra. They are not. 

Mr. McKenna. Are they represented by notes / 

Mr. Horra. No, sir: they are not. 

Mr. McKenna. There is no written evidence of them? 

Mr. Horra. No; there is not. 

Mr. McKenna. That is the total of what you owe? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. I owe odds and ends here of $50, $25, but this 
is the substance of what I owe. 

Mr. McKenna. That is all you owe in amounts of $100 or so? 

Mr. Horra. I believe that is correct. I wouldn’t say in a hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your figure? 

Mr. Horra. I would say within—I don’t owe anybody more than 
$300. 

Mr. McKenna. These are the loans that are above $300? 

Mr. Horra. I would say that is correct: yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Loans under $300, would there be a half dozen 
or so? 

Mr. Horra. I wouldn’t be surprised. 

Mr. McKenna. Would there be a dozen of them? 

Mr. Horra. Maybe no more than that, I would say offhand. 

Mr. McKenna. No more than 12? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think so. 

Mr. McKenna. Who owes you monev ? 

Mr. Horra. Who owes me money? Unfortunately at the moment, 
nobody. Yes, wait a minute. No, my wife has a thousand dollars. 
And, by the way, I found those dates in regard to the Theatre Truck- 
ing. Do vou want them? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes: if you will. 

Mr. Horra. The truck was given to Stahley, and I think this is the 
serial number—T2L 1947, October 1947. The loan to the company 
was $500 in June 1948. The $500 was returned in 1949, November. 
The stock was issued in 1952, the stock sold in August 1953, and they 
owe $1,000 to my wife by a note that we have in our possession. 

Mr. McKenna. When did you first talk to J. Howard Minnich 
about acquisition of stock in Union Casualty by the Michigan team- 
sters welfare fund ? 

Mr. Horra. I think I’ve got a note on that. T will have to look it 
up for you. 

Since the stock was purchased in July 31, 1951, it must have been 
some time between July and January. 

Mr. McKenna. Of what year? 

Mr. Horra. Of 1951, I would assume. 

Mr. McKenna. Excuse me, Mr. Hoffa; what are you reading from? 

Mr. Horra. I am reading from the public accountant’s report of 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare fund, from the financial 
report of April 1, 1953 to September 30, 1953. 

fr. McKenna. Do you consider that a good investment on the part 
of Michigan Teamsters welfare fund? 

Mr. Horra. I think it is excellent. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you have any part in the decision to try to sell 
that stock ¢ 
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Mr. Horra. No. | There will be no misunderstanding about my part 
in this operation. I discussed this with Frank Fitzsimmons privately, 
Frank Fitzsimmons, and I think I may have discussed it with Min- 
nich and Fitzsimmons after I talked to Fitzsimmons. And the actual 
purchasing of the stock, | was not present when the trustees took the 
action to do it. 

Mr. McKenna, Explain to us why you think that was a good invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Horra. First of all, it pays 5 percent. 

Mr. McKenna. Has it ever paid anything? 

Mr. Horra, The 5 percent has not been paid to the conference be- 
cause it is my understanding—and I get this now from the people who 
handle this end of the business—it is my understanding that under 
the insurance law, before you can pay a dividend, you have to submit 
it to the State that you operate in the insurance business with, and 
this has been submitted, and it is set aside in a private account, and the 
New York Insurance Exchange, or Commission, I guess they call it, 
is due to make a decision as to whether it should be paid. 

Mr. McKenna. The recent collection of $249,000 from Central 
States welfare fund will, will it not, increase the chances of dividends 
on this stock which the Michigan Teamsters welfare fund 

Mr. Horra. | would say that is not true, sir, since the company set 
up the very first year of the investment—my understanding, again— 
in reserve the amount of interest of $12,500 subject to the New York 
Commission approving the check being sent to us. 

Mr. McKenna. Now, Mr. Hoffa, do I understand it correctly that 
the New York State Insurance Department has never given its per- 
mission as to the payment of dividends on this preferred stock ¢ 

Mr. Horra. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McKenna. Isn’t the permission of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Insurance much more likely to come after the Union Casualty 
has increased its assets by $249,000 by reason of this assessment against 
the Central States ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I would not be able to answer that because I don’t under- 
stand why they were held up in the first place. 

Mr. McKenna. But it seems logical, doesn’t it / 

Mr. Horra. I wouldn’t want to guess. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. It certainly would not hurt the chances of getting 
those dividends. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. Dealing with commissions the way I 
do, once in a while I find out nobody can understand the way they 
operate. They like to throw their weight around for no reason at all. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you know what was behind the decision to try 
to sell this stock? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Before you get to that, as a matter of fact, no divi- 
dends have been paid, or no interest has been paid on the investment ? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. And the investment is how many months old? 

Mr. Horra. The investment was made, as I stated a minute ago, on 
July 31, 1951. 

Mr. HorrmMan. 1951, 1952, 1953—2 years the money has been in there, 
$250,000, and nothing paid in return ¢ 

Mr. Horra. That is not unusual. I have—— 
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Mr. Horrman. I did not ask you whether it was unusual or not. 
It has been in there and has not paid anything. 

Mr. Horra. You are right, but it is in reserve by the insurance com- 
pany for payment on approval. 

Mr. Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrrn. When you bought this stock or invested this money in 
the Union Casualty Co. did you think it was a wise provision to have 
in there in having a proviso that you could eventually spend $40 more 
per share and get preferred stock, and then you and Dr. Perlman 
would have control of the insurance company ? 

Mr. Horra. Do you say do I think it was wise? 

Mr. Soir. Yes. 

Mr. Horra. Frankly, I never gave that athought. They sold us the 
insurance—I understand they sold the stock certificates on the basis 
of what they wanted, and that was one of the things that came about 
in that transaction. 

Mr. Surru. In other words, if your welfare fund could go to the 
Union Casualty Co. and pay $40 a share more you would have 250,000 
shares of preferred stock, and, combined with what Dr. Perlman owns, 
it would give you and Dr. Perlman, or your fund, control of that com- 
pany, would it not? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know, sir, what Dr. Perlman holds, but I do 
know this, after making inquiry, that if we did turn that into preferred 
stock we would have not more than 30 percent of the stock in the total 
company. Who holds the rest I have no knowledge. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Horra. I think I understood you, when you said “me” you 
meant the trustees? 

Mr. Sairn. I was talking entirely about the trustees. 

Mr. Horra. That is what I thought you were talking about. 

7 Smiru. What is the average salary of a business agent in your 
ocal ? 

Mr. Horra. It costs me roughly, the way I estimate it, around $315 
per week per agent. 

Mr. Smrrn. That includes salary and all expenses? 

Mr. Horra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirxn. What is just the salary of the average business agent? 

Mr. Horra. About $265, about $260, I am quite sure is the right 


gure. 

Mr. Smrru. Did I understand you to say in the beginning of your 
testimony that you never at any time had any dealings with the Dorf- 
mans in regard to the placing of this insurance? 

Mr. Horra. That question wasn’t asked me, sir. 

Mr. Sarru. I guess this was the question that was asked you: Did 
you ever have any dealings with the Dorfman agency? And I believe 
your reply was “no.” 

Mr. Horra. That is correct insofar as purchasing the insurance was 
concerned, except, as I stated, Dr. Perlman did bring along Allen 
Dorfman to the meetings in the Morrison Hotel. 

Mr. Surru. And all your dealings about buying this stock and the 
insurance with the Union Casualty Co. of Mt. Mersey N. Y., have 
been entirely with Dr. Perlman? 
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Mr. Horra. It has been with Dr. Perlman, but almost in every 
instance he has had somebody with him, either one of his lawyers or, 
in many instances, a Dorfman with him, Allen. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. 

Mr. McKenna. That is about it. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Had you finished? 

Mr. Sairu. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. When you made this investigation of the Union Casu- 
alty Co. did you get actuarial information, that is, from some actuary 
or consult somebody that you thought knew insurance, or did you make 
an independent one of your own? 

Mr. Horra. You mean insofar as selecting this company ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Horra. This company was selected purely on the basis of its 
bid, and assuming—I am speaking for myself now, and in Central 
States—assuming that if the New York Insurance Commission had 
allowed them to be in business over the States and in New York, it 
was a proper company. 

Mr. Smin. And you never had any contacts with them about 
—s except the Central States? Is that right? 

r. Horra. You mean insofar as placing insurance? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Horra. No, that isn’t right. On the question of the Michigan 
Conference, when we switched over from Continental Insurance Co. 
to the Union Casualty Co. for Michigan Conference, we had a meet- 
ing in Chicago—I think we went out to lunch. I questioned Perlman 
whether or not we would be able to hive members continuously in- 
sured between the Michigan fund and the Central States fund if the 
insurance was in the same company. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, this may be a stupid question to ask, but is your 
local here in Detroit insured in the Union Casualty Co. ? 

X Mr. Horra. The pension fund that our business agents are covered 
Smiru. I mean your rank-and-file members. 

Mr. Horra. Oh, yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. They all have the same policy? 

Mr. Horra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. As the Central States has? 

Mr. Horra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrrn. When you speak of Central States that includes all 
your locals? 

Mr. Horra. The locals that I have jurisdiction over have member- 
ship in this insurance; yes. 

Mr. Smirn. All right. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, it has been testified that you opposed 
a recommendation on the part of industry trustees of the Central 
States fund that they investigate the financial condition of the Union 
Casualty. Is that correct? 

Mr. Horra. No, that isn’t true. I read that statement in the papers, 
and that isn’t what happened. I will tell you what happened. 

We were meeting in the Shoreland Hotel in Chicago, fil. and after 
we had concluded our business the employers brought up the subject- 
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matter of Westbrook Pegler, quoting you in his column as to certain 
aspects of the welfare fund, Test Fleet and other things that we have 
discussed here today. And they wanted to know whether or not I 
would agree to be part of a committee to go in and talk to Pegler and 
see whether or not they would change that statement, and I said under 
no circumstances would I go in and discuss it with anybody at any 
time, and if they wanted to go let them go. I said that purely on the 
basis that since Westbrook Pegler for more years than I am old has 
been a labor baiter I wasn’t going to aid or encourage him in writing 
about a meeting I may have with him. 

Mr. McKenna. If it was stated to us that what was proposed and 
what you rejected was an investigation into the financial condition 
of Union Casualty—— 

Mr. Horra. Wait a minute. 

Mr. McKenna. Was that correct ? 

Mr. Horra. Wait a minute. I am wrong. I will add something 
to that, and I just thought about it. 

They did discuss this. I missed part of his original question, and 
I want to answer it. They did discuss that we ought to go to Mt. 
Vernon and look over the building and setup of Union Casualty Co., 
and in that instance I said I had been to Mt. Vernon on one of my oc- 
casional trips to New York, and that I had went through that build- 
ing, and I had no reason to go back, and if they wanted to go, let 
them go. 

Mr. McKenna. Then what they proposed was solely an inspection 
of the physical equipment of the Union Casualty ? 

Mr. Horra. They said quite frankly this: “We want to be in a posi- 
tion, if anybody asks us have you ever been in Union Casualty head- 
quarters we could say “yes.” I said I had already been there and I 
saw no reason I should go back. 

Mr. McKenna. But they did propose an investigation of the finan- 
cial capabilities of the Union Casualty Co. ? 

Mr. Horra. Not to the best of my recollection, and I am quite posi- 
tive of that. 

Mr. McKenna. If there was any testimony to that effect it was not 
correct testimony ¢ 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Horra. Well, I will put it this way: I don’t know what they 
said, but you are asking me to recall a meeting which took place some 
time ago, and I have had many meetings since. 

Mr. McKenna. That was only September of this year. 

Mr. Horra. I have many meetings, hundreds of them, in fact, since 
then, and I can’t be held accountable for what they said. 1 can give 
you the general substance of what I am quite sure happened at that 
meeting. 

Mr. McKenna. We do have the necessity of reconciling your testi- 
mony with that of others. I hope you will bear with me. 

Mr. Horra. I understand that. : 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Horra. Go ahead. 

Mr. McKenna. So, what we want to know is whether or not there 
was, in substance, a proposal that the trustees, either all the trustees 
or just the industry trustees investigate the financial capabilities of 
Union Casualy. Was there such a proposal in the September meeting ¢ 
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Mr. Horra. Frankly, I gave you the best of my recollection of what 
transpired at that meeting. And, so far as I know, there may have 
been, but I don’t think so. Let’s put it that way. 

Mr. McKenna. Certainly if there had been such a proposal you 
would remember it, wouldn't you, from last September ? 

Mr. Horra. No. And I will tell you why I wouldn’t remember. It 
was a pretty hot discussion and I got pretty mad and mean, and when 
I got done with making my statement I went downstairs and conducted 
another meeting and never gave it another thought. That may be the 
reason I didn’t get, maybe, everything they said. 

Mr. McKenna. To the best of your recollection, was there any pro- 
posal then that the financial capabilities of the Union Casualty be 
inquired into? 

Mr. Horra. I gave you the best recollection I have of the meeting, 
Mr. McKenna. 

Mr. McKenna. Answer the question the best you can. To the best 
of your recollection, was there any such proposal ¢ 

Mr. Horra. As far as I know of, there may have been. I don’t 
remember. I don’t think there was, personally. That is what I am 
saving. 

Mr. McKenna. Your best recollection is that there was no such 
proposal ? 

Mr. Horra. I am saying there may have been, but, to the best of 
my recollection, I don’t think there was. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you have any recollection of you having taken 
a firm position in opposition to such a proposal ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I took a very firm solid position, as I take today, on 
the Westbrook Pegler question and the question as to why I should 
go to New York to look at a building that I had already looked at. 

Mr. McKenna. We are not talking about that. We are talking 
solely about any proposition, if there were any, to look into the finan- 
cial capabilities of Union Casualty. 

Mr. Horra. I will tell you, we have a girl who takes down all the 
minutes of the meetings, and I am quite sure that I can get you the 
minutes of that meeting, which will probably better indicate what 
happened than what I can recall at the moment. 

Mr. McKenna. What is your recollection 

Mr. Horra. I gave it to you. 

Mr. McKenna. Was this proposal made ? 

Mr. Horra. I gave it to you. 

Mr. McKenna. I would like to have a definite recollection. 

Mr. Frrzceravp. He stated it may have been. He gave the best 
recollection he had. He has asked that question 10 times, and I don’t 
think that a man can be called upon for more, even offering to look 
at the minutes. That is about the best a witness can do. 

Mr. Horra. I am sure I can produce the minutes. 

Mr. McKenna. It is not the minutes we want; it is your testimony. 
I think you ought 


Mr. Horra. I gave the best I can give you. 

Mr. Horrman. What is the question / 

Mr. Smiru. I think he answered the question. In view of the way 
he has answered a lot of others, he has given you his best opinion. 
And certainly the witness knows what you are asking him, and he 
has made the same answer. 
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Mr. McKenna. Can you give me any of the discussion that took 
place at that meeting, iP there was any, relative to the financial con- 
dition, just the financial condition now, of Union Casualty. 

Mr. Horra. I tell you that I have told you everything that I recall. 
I would be glad to get you the minutes, and I can assure you, if it was, 
it will be there. e have a very competent secretary. 

Mr. McKenna. In your recollection, was there any discussion of 
the financial condition of Union Casualty ? 

Mr. Horra. I gave you my account 

Mr. McKenna. I have not asked that question before. 

Mr. Horra. I gave you to the best of my knowledge what we dis- 
cussed at that meeting; is what I told you. 

Mr. McKenna. I haven’t asked you that question before. Was 
there any discussion at that meeting of the financial capabilities of 
Union Casualty ? 

Mr. Horra. As I told you, there may have been, but, to the best 
of my recollection, there was not. That is all I can say. 

Mr. Horrman. Then you placed this insurance without any dis- 
cussion or argument as to whether—— 

Mr. Horra. Congressman—— 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Horra. You are way off in what you are talking about. That 
isn’t what he is talking about. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, I am asking you one now. 

Mr. Horra. I will take it. 

Mr. Horrman. As I get it—— 

Mr. Frrzcreratp. He is talking about a different meeting than you. 
Mr. McKenna was talking about a recent meeting, and you are talk- 
ing about an original meeting. He was talking about a recent meeting. 

fr. Horra. In September. 

Mr. Horrman. All I want to know is whether or not they were 
interested in the financial stability of Union Casualty to meet its 
obligations when they were buying this insurance. 

Mr. Horra. When we bought the insurance we sent out all the 
notices, and I have them here, which I would also like to make part 
of the record. These are—have we got any other copies of these? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. No. 

Mr. Horra. I would like to send the copies, if I may. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t care what you have got there. 

Mr. Horra. I think it will answer the question. 

Mr. Horrman. Answer the question I gave you. 

Mr. Horra. We sent out letters to all of the companies that we 
had an sero song were A-plus rated. Since they were A-plus 
rated by the New York Insurance Commission that was reason to 
believe they were financially sound to carry the investment. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all the investigation you made? 

Mr. Horra. That is all we made of any company, and there was 
some 47 companies. 

Mr. Horrman. Was there any relationship between you and the 
Dearborn Machinery Movers? 

Mr. Horra. None. 

Mr. Horrman. None at all at any time? 

Mr. Horra. None. 
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Mr. Horrman. What 

Mr. Horra. Except I can say this. He is a very good friend of 
mine. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Horra. A very good friend of mine, Ed Galley. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not have any business with him? 

Mr. Horra. No. IwishI did. Imadea mistake there. 

Mr. Horrman. And back in May of 

Mr. Horra. Pardon me a moment. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Horra. My answer is right. 

Mr. HorrMan. You get him to tell you about that law requiring the 
filing of an affidavit. 

_ Mr. Horra. I am going to take it up with him seriously when this 
is over. 

Mr. HorrMan. Maybe he did not tell you about that. 

Mr. Horra. Maybe I will have to look for another lawyer. I wnder- 
stand you are a lawyer. 

Mr. Horrman. No, I haven’t practiced since 1935. 

In May of 1936 did you know the Matheson young men, the lawyers ? 

Mr. Horra. I would say I know them a longer time before that. 

Mr. Horrman. And at that time you were interested in the publi- 
cation of the Michigan Teamster, the official publication of joint coun- 
cil 43% 

Mr. Horra. Was I interested in it? 

Mr. Horrman. Were you interested in that publication ? 

Mr. Horra. Yes, sure. 

Mr. HorrMan. They backed you pretty strongly in that contest with 
the independent merchants ? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Did they not? 

Mr. Horra. No. Congressman, I paid for all that printing. I 2uess 
that is why they did it. 

Mr. Horrman. You paid for it? 

Mr. Horra. All the printing. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you pay for all of it? 

Mr. Horra. Joint scuall paid for it every month, $750. 

Mr. Horrman. Were you interested in that? I thought veu said 
you paid for it. 

Mr. Horra. When I say “I” I am talking about the question of my 
responsibility as president of joint council 43. 

Mr. Horrman. Who paid for the publication of this—— 

Mr. Horra. Joint council 43. 

Mr. Horrman. And were you a member of that ? 

Mr. Horra. I am president. 

Mr. Horrman. And you are president? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. And you had the authority to say when and where 
the money should be spent ? 

Mr. Horra. If my executive board approved my actions, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And they did in this particular case? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. What’s that? 
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Mr. Horr. For a number of years, yes, sir. 
Mr. Horrman. And along during this time they did? 
Mr. Horra. That is right. 
Mr. HorrmMan. So that you might say that what went into it was 
determined largely by you? 
Mr. Horra. No. I never read it. | 
Mr. Horrman. What? You never read it? F 
Mr. Horra. It was a big job to edit it. 
Mr. Horrman. Didn’t you ever read this one: Teamster members 
vort J. Hoffa? 
Mr. Horra. That was Bert Brennan’s job to edit the paper, and 
then it came on the stand and I read it. But I didn’t read it before 
it went to press. 
Mr. Horrman. Somebody asked you if received any income from \4 
Drivers Log, an over-the-road publication. 
Mr. Horra. No, not a quarter. 
Mr. Horrman. Did you have one of the Matheson brothers rent the 
offices from which this paper was published ? 
Mr. Horra. I didn’t. Reten Lethem did. 
Mr. Horrman. With your knowledge and consent / 
Mr. Horra. We gave George Lethem $750 to publish a paper. 
What he did with it was his business. I don’t even know where he 


Mr. Horrman. Well, it came out of the funds of — 

Mr. Horra. No, it did not. 

Mr. Horrman. I thought you said a while ago joint council No. 43 
paid the expenses. 

Mr. Horra. What I said was we gave George Lethem $750—I am 
quite sure that is the figure—to produce a paper. , 

Mr. Horrman. We will let the record stand for whatever it shows. 

Now, I notice in one of the papers here, the Detroit Free Press of 
Friday, November 27, where you are quoted this way: “We don’t deny 
that we have used our fists.” Did you say that, in substance? 

Mr. Horra. I certainly did not, and I think where you got that 
article, where they got that information, was they run a story years 
ago, and I think that is where they got it from. I have not made 
any such statement during this hearing, since the first day to the last. 

Mr. Horrman. I am not talking about this hearing. This, as I 
understand it, has reference to your union activities in years gone by. 


printed it. 
Mr. Horrman. Back as far as May of 1946 one of the Mathesons | 
was working with you and in your interests in connection—— 
Mr. Horra. He was working in my interest / 
Mr. Horrman. In connection with union business. 
Mr. Horra. No, he wasn’t. 
Mr. Horrman. Didn’t he get any pay for drawing that lease? 
Mr. Horra. What lease is that? 
Mr. Horrman. The lease for the offices in which this publication 
was printed, 
Mr. Horra. I would have no knowledge of that. 
Mr. Horrman. And since then 
Mr. Horra. If he did, I will say this: George Lethem paid it, I did 
not. | 
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Mr. Horra. I never made the statement, and I can’t be held account- 
able for the papers. I wish I could get something in there that I say, 
not what they like to hear said. 

Mr. Horrman. Maybe if you ask the boys to the dinners—— 

Mr. Horra. I have been considering that pretty good. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not charge them for that. 

Mr. Horra. I think I had better do it. A little public relations. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Did you make the statement : “We'll use them 
again tomorrow if we have to. This isatough business. If you can’t 
take it you get out.” Does that sound familiar? 

Mr. Horra. I will say that it is a tough business, but I don’t think 
I made the statement. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t favor using your fists? 

Mr. Horra. If somebody attacks me, I certainly will defend myself 
to the last ditch, and I’ve got a very good way of doing it. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Self-defense ? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You are not aggressive, ever? 

Mr. Horra. No, we don’t do that. 

Mr. Horrman. Not even if it was taking over a trucking business 
as, for instance, through the—— 

Mr. Horra. The best evidence, that hasn’t been proven. 

Mr. Horrman. Test Fleet Corp. ? 

Mr. Horra. Look here 

Mr. Horrman. I will skip that one. Let’s get on to something else, 
then. 

I call your attention to an indictment that was returned in the 
November 1940 term of court, the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan, wherein you are named as one 
of the defendants, and from page 4 I read this: 

Wherever in this indictment it is alleged that any corporation named as a 
defendent herein did any act or thing, such allegation shall be deemed to mean 
that each of said individuals named herein as defendants and described as offi- 
cers, agents, or employees of the said corporation named as a defendant herein, 
did authorize, order, or do such act or thing. 


Then another paragraph: 


Wherever in this indictment it is alleged that the defendant union did any 
act or thing, such allegation shall be deemed to mean that each of said individuals 
named herein as defendants and described as officers or agents of the said 
defendant union did authorize, order, or do such act or thing. 


Then over on page 6 it says that the grand iurors and so on say that 
the defendants—and you were named as one of them— 


beginning in or about the month of April 1940, and continuously thereafter up 
to and including the date of the presentation of this indictment, knowingly have 
engaged in a combination and conspiracy unreasonably to prevent persons, part- 
nerships, and corporations located in the city of Detroit, Mich., other than the 
defendant wholesalers from selling waste paper for shipment from the city of 
Detroit, Mich., to States other than the State of Michigan and to the Dominion 
of Canada, which combination and conspiracy in fact has been and is now in 
restraint of trade and commerce in wastepaper among the several states and 
with foreign nations, and in violation of— 


and it goes on and names the section. 
Then over on page 7: 


that defendant union refuse to enter into working agreements with wholesalers 
other than the defendant wholesalers; that the officers, members, and agepts of 


| 
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defendant union learn the names and locations of paper mills purchasing waste- 
paper from wholesalers other than the defendant wholesalers by following trucks 
used by such other wholesalers when such trucks haul wastepaper to paper mills 
located within and without the State of Michigan; that the officers, members, and 
agents of defendant wholesalers learn the names and locations of paper mills 
purchasing wastepaper from wholesalers other than the defendant wholesalers 
by following trucks used by such other wholesalers when such trucks haul waste- 
paper to mills located within and without the State of Michigan; that the officers 
and agents of defendant union warn its members and persuade members of other 
unions represented in Joint Council No. 483 not to deliver merchandise of any 
character to railroads which furnish equipment for transportation in interstate 
and foreign commerce to wholesalers other than the defendant wholesalers ; that 
the officers, members, and agents of the defendant union picket and threaten to 
picket the New York Central Railroad, the Michigan Central Railroad, and the 
Wabash Railroad when and if such railroad companies furnish equipment for 
transportation— 


and so on. 

Now, it further alleges: 

A bomb was thrown into the home of Charles Ginns, a wholesaler of wastepaper, 
at 12:52 on the morning of June 28, 1940. 

Now, to that indictment you entered a plea of guilty; didn’t you 4 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not contest it, you stood mute. 

Mr. Horra. Nolo contendere. 

Mr. Horrman. That means to let them prove it if they can? 

Mr. Horra. I understand it means guilty without knowledge of the 
law. 

Mr. Horrman. Guilty without knowledge of the law? 

Mr. Horra. That is what I understand. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Horrman. You mean—— 

Mr. Horra. I will take it back. I thought that was what the boys 
told me. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean to tell me—— 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Horra. All right, I admitted the facts, and my attorney tells me 
it was not tantamount to a plea of guilty, and the court accepted it. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean to tell me that you thought the things 
charged here were lawful? 

Mr. Horra. What’s that? 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean to tell me—— 

Mr. Horra. Do you want to know what Ithink? IthinkT shouldn't 
have listened to my attorney and went to court, and I think I would 
have won the case. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean to tell me that you did not know at the 
time you entered that plea that it was against the law to do the things 
charged there? 

Mr. Horra. Well, what I am charged with—— 

Mr. Horrman. Answer that one. 

Mr. Horra. Well, now—— 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Horrman. Counsel is advising you now. Listen to him. 

Mr. Horra. I have listened to him. 

Mr. Horrman. Answer the question. 

Mr. Horra. What was the question? I will answer it. Give me 
the question. 
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Mr. Horrman. Do you mean to tel] me that you claim now that when 
you entered that plea down there not to contest this indictment that 
you did not know that the things alleged in there and charged against 
you were a violation of the law ‘ 

Mr. Horra. I was advised by my counsel to enter a nolo contendere, 
and I did it, knowing the contents of what you have in your hands. 1 
expected my attorney to properly advise me. 

Mir. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Horra. I carried out his advice. 

Mr. Horrman. You knew what this indictment charged you with; 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Horra. I knew what it charged. I knew what I did also. 

Mr. Horrman. And the simple question I am asking you now is: Do 
you now contend that when you entered that plea you did not know 
that the acts charged against you were in violation of the law ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I can’t answer that, not being an attorney. 

Mr. Horrman. You can’t 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, as a matter of fact, you did know that it was a 
violation of the law to throw a bomb into somebody's home ; didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. — I didn't plead guilty to bombing anybody’s house. 

Mr. Horrman. It is charged in here that you did. 

Mr. Horra. It doesn’t charge that I did it. They say somebody 
did it. 

Mr. Horrman. I just read the part that charges you did all the 
things. You went into court on the advice of your counsel and did not 
stand trial. 

Mr. Horra. How many people were involved in that é 

Mr. Horrman. You knew very well that was a violation of law, to 
throw a bomb into someone’s home. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. I object to that on the grounds that the indictment 
speaks for itself. As a lawyer we know that indictment charges con- 
spiracy. Many of these acts throughout the conspiracy may have 
been done by other people. It charges a conspiracy to violate the anti- 
trust laws of the United States, and as such the industry representa- 
tives involved and the union representatives involved entered a plea 
of nolo contendere, and the court disposed of the case, and a permanent 
injunction was issued against both for antitrust violations, not for 
throwing any bomb. I think that is the record, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all very fine, but you know very weli what 
the indictment charged, and apparently on your advice you told him 
not to stand trial on those charges. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. We said that under the facts in the case and what 
had occurred that a plea of nolo contendere was warranted. 

Mr. Horrman. The point is that the witness said a while ago that he 
didn’t know when he entered that plea that the things charged against 
him were a violation of the law. 

Mr. Firzceravp. He did not say that. He said he listened to his 
attorney. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait until I get through. My answer is that 
everyone knows that it is a violation of law to chuck a bomb into 
somebody else’s home. 

Mr. Smirn. Everybody is presumed to know the law. 
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Mr. Horrman. Certainly they are. If he wants to let the record 
stand, it is all right with me. 

Did you think it was lawful to have the members of your union 
follow other trucks and then tell the people that were going to pur- 
chase wastepaper, paper mills, other paper mills in Michigan, that 
were going to purchase wastepaper, not to buy it, and to threaten a 
strike if they did? Do you think that was lawful ? 

Mr. Horra. Mr. Hoffman, I listened to the advice of my attorney, 
and the court accepted it. 

Mr. Horrman. You may think this is going a long way back, but the 
purpose of this is to show, if I can, the state of mind and your inten- 
tion when you do certain acts recently. For example, the last time 
we were here, here are 3 or 4 fellows who come in and say that the 
teamsters union made them pay $2 apiece for the privilege of work- 
ing, and this time these gentlemen come in, other men come in here 
and say, broker-drivers, say that because of this strike their business 
was taken over, and that finally it wound up in your hands. 

Mr. Horra. You know that isn’t true. 

Mr. Horrman. No, I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Horra. Just as well as I know it; you know that is not a truthful 
statement. I know you know. Nobody accused me the last time I 
was here; neither did you ask me any questions concerning any pay- 
ment to any drivers or any moneys a as a working privilege. 

Mr. Horrman. No. Witnesses came in and testified 

Mr. Horra. No; I ought to have the privilege of answering them. 

Mr. Horrman. Two of your trustees up at Pontiac, is it, have been 
indicted, haven't they ? 

Mr. Horra. The president and secretary-treasurer, whom I removed, 
have been indicted; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, and you reappointed them ? 

Mr. Horra. As business agents, until such time as they have a fair 
trial, which is supposed to be the American way of doing fesieten 

Mr. Horrman. And you put them in charge of that union? 

Mr. Horra. No, I did not. No, they are not in charge of that union. 
Tam in charge of that local union. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the one where you were speaking—— 

Mr. Horra. I have the record, because I thought you were going to 
ask that question. There is the record, if you care to take a look at it, 
which speaks for itself, of the trusteeship. 

Mr. Horrman. You are in charge of it? 

Mr. Horra. That’s me. 

Mr. Horrman. You have been in charge of quite a few things, 
haven't you? 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Sometimes in your own name and sometimes in 
somebody else’s name ? 

Mr. Horra. I have here, if you care to see it—— 

Mr. Horrman. Is that right? Sometimes in your own name and 
sometimes in someone else’s name, like, for instance, when you loaned 
this money, you and Brennan, to the gentleman you named here today, 
James, I think it was—— 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And had it paid back to your wife? 

Mr. Horra. That is the trusteeship, Mr. Hoffman. 
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Mr. Horrman. In this paper, here is a picture—— 

Mr. Horra. Local 614, Mr. Hoffman. If you want to read it, I will 
turn it over to you to read, if you give it back to me. 

Mr. Horrman. Here is a picture in this paper, a good one here. 

Mr. Horra. What is the matter here? 

Mr. Horrman. Nothing atall. It shows for your height and weight, 
a pretty solid, healthy gentleman. ' 

Mr. Horra. I expect to stay that way, too. 

Mr. Horrman. That depends on whether this statement about using 
your fists is true, and how often you try it, and the discretion you use, 
and where you try it. 

Mr. Horra. I think that is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; thatis. [suppose you realize that with physi- 
cal combat finally, if you go far enough, you would encounter some- 
body that won’t be such an easy mark. 

Mr. Horra. Like that saw with you. 

Mr. Horrman. Like that? 

Mr. Horra. That saw. 

Mr. Horrman. That saw did not have any particular feeling. 

Mr. Horra. Lots of other people don’t either. 

Mr. Horrman. I might call your attention to one other labor leader 
on whom somebody pulled a most reprehensible act when they shot 
him. Did you ever think that violence begets violence? 

Mr. Horra. If I get shot I’ve got enough insurance to take care 
of the family. That’s all I care about. I don’t think that will hap- 
pen with you on the job. I think they would be afraid to shoot me. 

Mr. Horrman. You never can tell. Some crackbrain might do it. 

Mr. Horra. You are right. 

Mr. Horrman. Unfortunately, we aren’t all sane. 

I wanted to call your attention here to this information in the local 
court. I want to read you parts of this. This is an information. 
And, as I said a moment ago, one of the purposes of this is to deter- 
mine the purpose and intent that you have in mind now, mind you, 
in doing certain of the things that some of the witnesses swear you are 
doing, don’t you see? 

Mr. Horra. I did my—— 

Mr. Horrman. We don’t personally know anything about it. 

Mr. Horra. Neither do they. I want to talk to you about some 
of the things they said that will show they are complete, absolute 
liars. Here it is. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me read this to you. _This was George O’Brien, 
and he files an information, and, among other things, he says: 


These defendants 


and there are a number of them, I have forgotten how many, quite a 
few, and you are one of them— 
did feloniously, unlawfully, and wickedly agree, combine, and conspire, con- 


federate, and engage to and with and among themselves, to and with each other, 
and to and with 


and then it names some other people here, a group of them— 


willfully and corruptly to maliciously threaten injury to the following-named 
persons and their property, to wit, the person and property of John Graham— 


and then it names 14 others, I think 
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Mr. Horra. Who is John Graham? 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Horra. What are you reading from, sir? 

Mr. Horrman. I am reading from an information filed against you. 

Mr. Horra. On what case? Would you tell me? 

Mr. Horrman. What’s that ? 

Mr. Horra. Would you tell me what case? 

Mr. Horrman. What case ? 

Mr. Horra. Tell me what you are reading and what case you are 
talking about so I can follow it. 

Mr. Horrman. General information, State of Michigan, county of 
Wayne, circuit court for the county of Wayne. It starts out : “In the 
name of the people of the State of Michigan, James N. McNally, 
attorney,” and soon. And it is in the June term of court, 
1947. 

Maybe you will recognize it as we go on. 

_It says that in combination with these other persons you mali- 
ciously threatened injury to the following-named persons, and I 
named one of them, John Graham, and then there are 14 others, 
“persons who are, and at the time mentioned at the time herein were 
engaged in the retail meat business, and who customarily purchased 
and picked up their meat from wholesale meat dealers, from job- 
bers and packers in the county of Wayne, State of Michigan, during 
the time from the 1st day of December, 1945, to the 16th day of 
August, 1946. and the said defendants, and all of them, did corruptly, 
dishonestly, fraudulently and illegally engaged in and participate 
in said conspiracy and confederacy as aforesaid with intent thereby 
to extort money and pecuniary advantage and with intent to compel 
the persons so threatened to pay money against their will in violation 
of the statute,” and so on. It goes on and repeats that similar charge 
in 2 or 3 different ways. 

Now. did you stand trial on that one? 

Mr. Horra. All those were dismissed, and T was arraigned—I was 
finally pled guilty to a question of the violation of a State labor law, 
of where we had attempted to organize some people, that they thought 
in violation, 

Mr. Horrman. You finally pleaded guilty and the record shows the 
information. 

Mr. Horra. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Firzceravp. No. 

Mr. Horra. No such thing. 

Mr. Horrman. What is the information on file? 

Mr. Horra. The information is I violated the Bonine-Tripp labor 
law, which is a misdemeanor, and the court records will so show. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t deny that you attempted to extort money 
snd compel these people—— 

Mr. Horra. You can bet your $1 I did. 

Mr. Horrman. You deny that? 

Mr. Horra. You can bet your buck I did. 

Mr. Horrman. Where is that probation record ? 

Mr. Horra. Get it and you will find out you are snag. 

Mr. Horrman. I have got it here. You were placed on probation 
after paying a fine, weren’t you? 
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Mr. Horra. That is right. Figure out what it is for. You have 
got it. Read the rest of it, now that you read that. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you or the union pay the fine? 

Mr. Horra. I think the record will show that the fine was paid. 

Mr. Horrman. I know, but did you or the union pay it? 

Mr. Horra. My organization paid it with the full and complete 
knowledge and acceptance of the membership. 
an Horrman. That is to say, you didn’t pay the fine? The union 

id ¢ 

Mr. Horra. That is right, they agreed they should pay it, recog- 
nizing it was in behalf of them that the incident siteneedl 

Mr. Horrman. Wait until I find the probation record. I had it 
here a minute ago. 

Mr. Frirzceratp. If I may suggest, Mr. Hoffman, if you want a rec- 
ord of the disposition it will show what the plea of guilty was to, 
that the plea of guilty was to a misdemeanor section of the law involv- 
ing forcing people against their will to join a labor union, or some- 
thing to that effect. 

Mr. Horrman. Here are the terms of it, and here is the sentence. 

That the probationer shall not— 
this was for 2 years, wasn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

Mr. HorrmMan (reading) : 
violate any criminal law of the State of Michigan or ordinance of any munici- 
pality of said State; he shall not during the term of his probation leave the 
State without consent of the court ; he shall make a report to the probation officer 
in person or in writing once a month or as often as the latter may require; 
he shall abstain from becoming intoxicated or excessive use of intoxicating 
beverages. 

Fine and costs in the amount of $500. 

Did the union pay that, too? 

Mr. Horra. I told you what the union did. 

Mr. Horrman. I asked you before about the fine. 

Mr. Horra. I will tell about that, too. The membership voted that 
whatever happened in that trial they were responsible as much as 
I was. 

Mr. Horrman. They voted you as the goat? 

Mr. Horra. I wouldn’t say that is true. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, sir. 

Restitution in the amount of $7,617. Did the union pay that, too? 

Mr. Horra. No; they did not. 

Mr. Horrman. Who paid that? 

Mr. Horra. That was money that was received from the merchants 
that was returned to the merchants. 

Mr. Horrman. Kickback? 

Mr. Horra. Kickback of what nature? 

Mr. Horrman. Seven—— 

Mr. Horra. Kickback of what nature? 

Mr. Horrman. Money you folks had forced out of them. 

Mr. Horra. That is not true. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what I cannot understand. You did not 
plead guilty to extorting money, yet you say the $7,000 was money 
you collected from these fellows. 
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Mr. Horra. Read the record. The record is there. 

Mr. Horrman. Where did this money come from? You say from 
the merchants. 

Mr. Horra. I will tell you where the money came from so you don’t 
havea stroke. We were out signing up those people into our organiza- 
tion. And they paid so much money down on an spplication. 

Mr. Horrman. To become members of your union ? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. And that money was put into the books 
and records of the organization. When the judge handed down the 
decision he said that we should make restitution to those individuals. 

Mr. Horrman. Restitution ? 

Mr. Horra. Restitution. 

Mr. Horrman. What does restitution mean? 

Mr. Horra. All right, we refunded the money to them. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure. 

Mr. Horra. Wait a minute. On that basis, that we had accepted the 
plea of misdemeanor, under the Bonine-Tripp law. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t care whether you men call it a misdemeanor 
or a felony. 

Mr. Horra. There was no remarks by the judge, and you ought to 
read it. No remarks by the judge about extortion or otherwise. Nei- 
ther did the prosecutor mention it. It is very unfair for you to leave 
the impression for this press that such a thing is in the record, because 
it is not a true statement. I think you ought to tell the truth. 

Mr. Horrman. You can call it anything you want to. 

Mr. Horra. Call it by the record. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the record itself should be 
the controlling factor as to whether or not it was a misdemeanor or 
such— 

Mr. Smirn. The record will speak for itself. 

Mr. Horra. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure, the record will speak for itself. You paid 
back money you collected. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t want to debate the issue. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t care whether you call it a misdemeanor or a 
felony. The fact remains you paid back money you collected by threat 
of some kind, and the court ordered you to pay it back. 

Seven. To refrain from any act which would in any way constitute a repeti- 
tion of this attempted threat by force, or in any other way than the law provides, 
attempting to compel these independent merchants to join any labor union or 
organization with which they are not connected. 

That is one of the terms of the probation, was it not? 

Mr. Horra. You read it. As long as it is the record I will stand by 
the record. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; it shows that you could not do it any more 
for 2 years, and you didn’t. That is all I have. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Hoffa, when we were here last spring we dis- 
cussed an item for flowers. I think it was $730 or $830, and you prom- 
ised to tell us what it was. What was that? 

Mr. Horra. You asked me what I thought about Buffalino spend- 
ing that kind of money, and I told you I would talk to Buffalino, and 
I did not approve of it. I told you I was checking into it. IT have 
checked into it, and I have found out that it was not all for flowers, 
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but for various other arrangements that had been made by this con- 
cern, and Buffalino paid the bill. 

Mr. McKenna. What were these arrangements? 

Mr. Horra. Buffalino told me there were various arrangements, 
but he didn’t specify. They weren't all flowers. 

Mr. McKenna. Did some of this money go for flowers to a gentle- 
man in New York who died about that time ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. Who died? 

Mr. McKenna. A traveling representative for a jukebox concern ‘ 

Mr. Horra. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. McKenna. You did not check it that closely 

Mr. Horra. No; I did not. 

Mr. McKenna. Where is Mr. Buffalino now? 

Mr. Horra. Around someplace. 

Mr. McKenna. Does he still run the local ? 

Mr. Horra. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. There has been no trusteeship of that one? 

Mr. Horra. Oh, no. 

Mr. McKenna. Buffalino is under indictment ? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. Have you recommended a trusteeship ? 

Mr. Horra. I have not. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you intend to recommend one? 

Mr. Horra. I do not. 

Mr. McKenna. Do you intend to let him run the local during the 
period of the indictment ? 

Mr. Horra. Mr. Buffalino’s indictment is a labor indictment which 
questions his method of organization. I have been advised by our 
attorney just as strongly in behalf of what Buffalino did as the court 
lawyers are arguing against it. Until he has had a fair trial in court 
I do not intend to make any such recommendations, 

Mr. McKenna. You don’t intend to put a trusteeship on that pend- 
ing the decision of the court ? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. Smrrn. Mr. Hoffa, do you know whether or not the secretary- 


treasurer is signing all the checks in blank, as he testified here the last 
time? 


Mr. Horra. You mean in Buffalino’s union ? 

Mr. Smuirn. Yes. 

Mr. Horra. I would assume he is because he is a working secretary- 
treasurer; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. That is a common practice? 

Mr. Horra. That is. 

Mr. Sarrn. To sign them in blank? 

Mr. Horra. Where there is a working secretary and treasurer, and 
it requires two signatures on the checks. 

Mr. McKenna. Is $5 a week still collected from everybody who 
works in the jukebox industry in Detroit by this local? 

Mr. Horra. I assume that it is. I understand it is under discus- 
sion with the attorneys now to work out with the association some 
arrangement other than that. 

Mr. McKenna. Why would he be working out with the association ? 

Mr. Horra. Because it is a matter of contractual obligation. 
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Mr. McKenna. The money, though, comes from whom ? 

Mr. Horra. What is that? 

Mr. McKenna. Where does the $5 a week come from ? 

Mr. Horra. I understand from the employee, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. To the best of your knowledge, it is the employee? 

Mr. Horra. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. McKenna. To whom does he pay it? 

Mr. Horra. He pays it to the local union. 

Mr. McKenna. He does not pay it to the employer? 

Mr. Horra. Oh, the employer deducts it, I assume, and sends it in 
to the organization, the same as almost all employers do. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you ever read the testimony of those hearings? 

Mr. Horra. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKenna. In which the employers testified that they were 
paying directly to the union ? 

Mr. Horra. It is my understanding from our attorneys that if an 
employer has a signed labor contract where he is authorized to deduct 
sums of money for dues or initiation fees to be sent in to the union, 
that the organization, until it is brought to their attention, certainly 
has no way of knowing that the member did not pay his dues. 

Mr. McKenna. You read the sworn testimony of the employers 
to the effect that they never did deduct it from the wages, and they 
paid it themselves directly to the union ? 

Mr. Horra. I heard both versions in court, some did, some said 
they didn’t. 

Mr. Smrru. Do you have any union that pays $5 a week dues other 
than the Buffalino union ? 

Mr. Horra. No, we do not. Our dues are almost always $4 in the 
State of Michigan a month. 

Mr. Smiru. And this amounts to more than $20 a month, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you read the testimony of the working people 
before this committee, what a hardship it was on them to pay that $0 
a month? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. Mr, Chairman, I think we are going beyond the 
bounds of propriety here. Here is a criminal case we have pending in 
court that must be defended, and to have a witness in this forum ex- 
press opinions or anything of that kind I think is somewhat improper. 

Mr. Suiru. I think that is probably true. That does not have much 
to do with this. But I want to know about these $20-a-month union 
dues. That has always been a mystery to me. 

Mr. Horra. I can tell you, Mr. Chairman, that the $20 dues will not 
be $20 dues when the organization is finally adjusted. 

Mr. Smrru. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. McKenna. No. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. No questions. 

Mr. Horra. There are a couple of things I would like to straighten 
out for the record. 

We have had headlines on them, and they are improper, and it 
will take me 3 minutes to do it. 

Mr. All right. 
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Mr. Horra. In regard to the testimony of the drivers in Flint, Mich., 
who claimed they were blackballed in the United States and Canada, I 
have here the nine drivers affected. It will take me one second to react 
them. Here they are. 

Peterson is now working—was working for Tom Ryan Truck, haul- 
ing beer, and took a withdrawal card in July 1955. 

ill Gillis is working on Automobile Carriers, paid-up member 
today. 

Charles Bruno owns Producers Transport under contract to local 
332 for one year and a half. He is now on a withdrawal card. 

Harold Cross is a driver for Producers Transport now pulling 
liquid into Dow Chemical, and he is a paid-up member of the union. 

e LaGuardie works for Risks and Cushman, in April of this year 
took a withdrawal card. 

John Kliss, paid-up member in local 332, working out of Chicago, 
sends his dues in by mail. 

Art Reynolds. owner-driver, pulling cars out of Louisville, Ky. 
Transferred out of local 332 into that local. 

Milton Stanfill, driver for Ancnor Motor Freight, Flint member, 
paid up in full. 

Tra Knox, took out withdrawal card, now working in Buick plant. 

Bruce Smith, wrecker driver in Summerfield Agency presently, 
took out withdrawal card in election in 1953, and getting 75 votes and 
losing the election. 

So there is no proof whatsoever that anybody was expelled from our 
organization, either in the United States or in Canada. And thev 
are either on honorable withdrawal cards, which they can deposit 
and go back to work at their craft, or are currently working in their 
craft paid up. 

Insofar as Mr. McCarthy’s statement, from Des Moines, is con- 
cerned, regarding the question of illegality of the way I handled the 
committee, I can say now without hesitation that Mr. MeCarthy was 
dishonest when he started in the business representing employers, and 
wound up dishonest and thoroughly discredited. He never won a case, 
won a draw, and was lucky to win that one, and we felt sorry for him 
because he never had the facts in any one case. And any case he 
brought in he brought in of such a nature that the employer repre- 
sentatives, not the union, the employers were the ones who voted 
against him. And then when they voted the union voted with them. 

There was eight people involved in the Bruce Motor Freight case. 
It went to court July 21, 22, and 23, and the judge handed down a 
decision in August and dismissed the charge against the organization, 
and we successfully concluded the strike, and I understand that Cy 
Harland who owns the company was very disappointed in McCarthy, 
and being chairman of the lowa State Committee, I assume, had some 
part in removing him as representation for the employers. 

Now, insofar as Pontiac is concerned, let the record show that I 
took over, if you will, on October 21 of this year. I immediately— 
and I have the record here, which I won’t bother with unless you 


want to see them—I immediately called four sectional meetings of 
that organization after removing the officers, discussed fully and 
completely the receivership and how I intended to operate the re- 
ceivership. I allowed each and every individual to come on the floor 
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and discuss his problems. And in some instances, many instances, I 
found that oe had some legitimate complaints. Those complaints 
I have adjusted, and those I have not adjusted are now on the way to 
being settled. 

Now, insofar as the trusteeship is concerned, I have complied with 
the provisions of the constitution, giving their first hearing, which 
is in 30 days, and they will have their answer in 20 days, and they 
‘can proceed to the constitution at the end of 6 months, if I get the 
receivership, if I don’t recommend before. The general president 
will make that decision, not I. 

Insofar as the question of any irregular activities in Pontiac, let 
the record speak for itself. And I have the minutes of each meeting 
taken down by competent people. 

Insofar as Flint is concerned, and in regard to the question of 
illegal strikes, the Flint strike, as such, was called by individuals 
against the advice of their officers who were running the organiza- 
tion, and it was called for the purpose of trying to force the employer 
to hire leased equipment rather than operate his own equipment, and 
instead of 9 people being involved there was 90 people involved in 
that strike. That case went into the Circuit Court of Genessee County. 
It went into the Circuit Court of Genessee County on the basis that 
the employer refused to give them workmen’s compensation, on the 
grounds that they had been fired for an illegal strike. The Com- 
missioner ruled they should be paid. It was appealed to the circuit 
court. The circuit court, after listening to all the evidence, threw 
the case out of court and upheld the company, stating that it was 
an illegal strike and the union officials had acted properly along with 
the company and had discharged those individuals. 

a as the—I think that completes it. The rest we won't 
offer. 

Mr. Horrman. The result was, on the one you have just been talk- 
ing about, that your wife and Brennan’s wife put in $4,000, and in 4 
years drew out $65,000 and still own the company. 

Mr. Horra. Draw your own conclusions. Let the record speak 
for itself. 

Mr. Horrman. That is a fact, isn’t it? 

Mr. Horra. That is not the fact. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the fact of the record, and you don’t dispute 
it, and you have not said a word. 

Mr. Horra. I do not say it is not the record. Let the record speak 
for itself. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t dispute it? 

Mr. Horra. I dispute completely what you said. 

Mr. “spernes Didn’t your wife and Brennan’s wife put in the 
mone 

Mr Horra. I dispute your statement and the impression that the 
Flint strike had something or some bearing on the question as to 
whether or not the Test Fleet Corp. came about because of that strike. 

Mr. Horrman. The Test Fleet Corp.— 

Mr. Horra. It came about because the president of the company, one 
Bert Beveridge, told Bert Brennan, who is willing to testify here— 


you have got him—that he wanted trucks and didn’t care where he 
got them, and certain people were willing to put up the money to 
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buy the trucks; they did put it up, and it became a sound investment. 
That is the record. The internal revenue in the State of Michigan 
has the reports. 

I thank you for your time, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. It is a fact, is it not, that your wife and Brennan’s 
wife put in this $4,000? Didn’t they? 

Mr. Horra, Let the record speak for itself, sir. 

on Horrman. Answer the question, now. That is the fact, is it 
not 

Mr. Horra. They put in the required capital to operate the com- 
pany, and were able to secure proper financing. 

Mr. Horrman. And made $65,000 in 4 years. You want so much 
explanation, answer that question, if you want the truth on the record. 
Deny it if you dare. 

Mr. Horra. What do you want me to deny now? 

Mr. Horrman. That they draw out $65,000 in 4 years in the way 
of dividends. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. What? You don’t know? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think they did. But I am not going to quarrel 
with you about it. 

Mr. Horrman. They still own the corporation, don’t they? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Horrman. I would like reference to those wires we have both 
been receiving requesting some investigation be made at Minneapolis. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Chairman, we have have been conducting pre- 
liminary investigations in Los Angeles, and in order to show a differ- 
ent method of operating the insurance liaison I should like to put into 
the record one of the reports of our investigators. 

Mr. Smiru. It may be admitted. 

(The report referred to follows) : 


RooseEveLt & SARGENT ACTIVITIES IN LOAN AND FINANCING FIELD 


As the result of an extensive investigation by investigators and auditors of the 
California Corporation Commission in 1949, 1950, and 1951, in connection with 
the application of Union Service, Inc., a California corporation incorporated on 
June 25, 1948, for a personal property broker's license, a vast organization, com- 
posed of James Roosevelt, John Sargent, William S. Bartman, M. C. Plumley, and 
Fred A. Bartman, Jr., and others, engaged in the personal property loan and 
financing and refinancing of automobiles business among both A. F. of L. and 
CIO members, was discovered. The officers of Union Service, Inc., at the time, 
were James Roosevelt, president and director; M. C. Plumley, vice president and 
director; and John Sargent, secretary-treasurer and director. William S. Bart- 
man subsequently became secretary-treasurer and director and possibly Fred A. 
Bartman, Jr., filled the said position for a time. 

During the said investigation, Union Service, Inc., attempted to withdraw its 
application for a personal property broker's license, contending that its activities 
constituted only the purchase of conditional sales contracts instead of the loan- 
ing of money, and therefore did not come within the provisions of the Personal 
Property Brokers Act and was not subject thereto. The corporation claimed 
that their purchase of conditional sales contracts on automobiles, new and used, 
was at rates no greater than 4 percent discount per annum on new cars and 5 
percent on used cars. Also the sum of $5 was received by the corporation on 
the purchase of contracts of $500 or less and $10 on those exceeding $500. These 
said sums were cited in the detail of the contracts as clerical fees, but were paid 
out by the corporation for insurance against ultimate loss and risk incident to 
the purchase of time paper, according to the corporation. 
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and discuss his problems. And in some instances, many instances, I 
found that — had some legitimate complaints. Those complaints 
I have adjusted, and those I have not adjusted are now on the way to 
being settled. 

Now, insofar as the trusteeship is concerned, I have complied with 
the provisions of the constitution, giving their first hearing, which 
is in 30 days, and they will have their answer in 20 days, and they 
‘can proceed to the constitution at the end of 6 months, if I get the 
receivership, if I don’t recommend before. The general president 
will make that decision, not I. 

Insofar as the question of any irregular activities in Pontiac, let 
the record speak for itself. And I have the minutes of each meeting 
taken down by competent people. 

Insofar as Flint is concerned, and in regard to the question of 
illegal strikes, the Flint strike, as such, was called by individuals 
against the advice of their officers who were running the organiza- 
tion, and it was called for the purpose of trying to force the employer 
to hire leased equipment rather than operate his own equipment, and 
instead of 9 people being involved there was 90 people involved in 
that strike. That case went into the Circuit Court of Genessee County. 
It went into the Circuit Court of Genessee County on the basis that 
the employer refused to give them workmen’s compensation, on the 
grounds that they had been fired for an illegal strike. The Com- 
missioner ruled they should be paid. It was appealed to the circuit 
court. The circuit court, after listening to al the evidence, threw 
the case out of court and upheld the company, stating that it was 
an illegal strike and the union officials had acted properly along with 
the company and had discharged those individuals. 

a as the—I think that completes it. The rest we won't 
offer. 

Mr. Horrman. The result was, on the one you have just been talk- 
ing about, that your wife and Brennan’s wife put in $4,000, and in 4 
years drew out $65,000 and still own the company. 

Mr. Horra. Draw your own conclusions. Let the record speak 
for itself. 

Mr. Horrman. That is a fact, isn’t it? 

Mr. Horra. That is not the fact. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the fact of the record, and you don’t dispute 
it, and you have not said a word. 

Mr. Horra. I do not say it is not the record. Let the record speak 
for itself. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t dispute it? 

Mr. Horra. I dispute completely what you said. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t your wife and Brennan’s wife put in the 
money ? 

Mr Horra. I dispute your statement and the impression that the 
Flint strike had something or some bearing on the question as to 
whether or not the Test Fleet Corp. came about because of that strike. 

Mr. Horrman. The Test Fleet Corp—— 

Mr. Horra. It came about because the president of the company, one 
Bert Beveridge, told Bert Brennan, who is willing to testify here— 
you have got him—that he wanted trucks and didn’t care where he 
got them, and certain people were willing to put up the money to 
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buy the trucks; they did put it up, and it became a sound investment. 
That is the record. The internal revenue in the State of Michigan 
has the reports. 

I thank you for your time, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. It is a fact, is it not, that your wife and Brennan’s 
wife put in this $4,000? Didn’t they? 

Mr. Horra. Let the record speak itself, sir. 

a Horrman. Answer the question, now. That is the fact, is it 
not 

Mr. Horra. They put in the required capital to operate the com- 
pany, and were able to secure proper financing. 

Mr. Horrman. And made $65,000 in 4 years. You want so much 
explanation, answer that question, if you want the truth on the record. 
Deny it if you dare. 

Mr. Horra. What do you want me to deny now? 

Mr. Horrman. That they draw out $65,000 in 4 years in the way 
of dividends. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. What? You don’t know? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think they did. But I am not going to quarrel 
with you about it. 

Mr. Horrman. They still own the corporation, don’t they? 

Mr. Horra. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Horrman. | would like reference to those wires we have both 
been receiving requesting some investigation be made at Minneapolis. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Chairman, we have have been conducting pre- 
liminary investigations in Los Angeles, and in order to show a differ. 
ent method of operating the insurance liaison I should like to put into 
the record one of the reports of our investigators. 

Mr. Smiru. It may be admitted. 

(The report referred to follows) : 


Roosevett & SARGENT ACTIVITIES IN LOAN AND FINANCING FIELD 


As the result of an extensive investigation by investigators and auditors of the 
California Corporation Commission in 1949, 1950, and 1951, in connection with 
the application of Union Service, Inc., a California corporation incorporated on 
June 25, 1948, for a personal property broker's license, a vast organization, com- 
posed of James Roosevelt, John Sargent, William S. Bartman, M. C. Plumley, and 
Fred A. Bartman, Jr., and others, engaged in the personal property loan and 
financing and refinancing of automobiles business among both A. F. of L. and 
CIO members, was discovered. The officers of Union Service, Inc., at the time, 
were James Roosevelt, president and director; M. C. Plumley, vice president and 
director; and John Sargent, secretary-treasurer and director. William 8S. Bart- 
man subsequently became secretary-treasurer and director and possibly Fred A. 
Bartman, Jr., filled the said position for a time. 

During the said investigation, Union Service, Inc., attempted to withdraw its 
application for a personal property broker's license, contending that its activities 
constituted only the purchase of conditional sales contracts instead of the loan- 
ing of money, and therefore did not come within the provisions of the Personal 
Property Brokers Act and was not subject thereto. The corporation claimed 
that their purchase of conditional sales contracts on automobiles, new and used, 
was at rates no greater than 4 percent discount per annum on new cars and 5 
percent on used cars. Also the sum of $5 was received by the corporation on 
the purchase of contracts of $500 or less and $10 on those exceeding $500. These 
said sums were cited in the detail of the contracts as clerical fees, but were paid 
out by the corporation for insurance against ultimate loss and risk incident to 
the purchase of time paper, according to the corporation. 
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Also as a guide to the seller or dealer the corporation stated that a form of the 
proposed conditional sales contract was prepared by Union Service, Inc., and 
contained all required information, such as the detail, charges, insurance cover- 
ages, and terms. However, it was alleged that the dealer was free to use a con- 
ditional sales contract of its own, provided it complied exactly with the terms 
and conditions under which the corporation had indicated its willingness to 
purchase the contract. Any proposed change required the approval of Union 
Service, Inc. 

To further facilitate the purchase of conditional sales contracts a draft made 
out in favor of the seller in the amount of the balance due him was executed by 
the corporation and delivered to the dealer or seller by the purchaser. However, 
the draft would not be honored unless or until a conditional sales contract was 
executed and assigned to Union Service, Inc. When the conditional sales con- 
tract had been executed by the dealer or seller and the purchaser, the said draft 
was delivered to the dealer or seller. When the draft was presented to the 
dealer’s or seller’s bank, accompanied by the original of the conditional sales 
contract, and proper evidence of ownership or proper registration application 
covering the automobile in question, the draft was honored and charged to the 
account of Union Service, Inc. 

According to the said corporation, the last phase of the operation was for it 
to process the conditional sales contract which it had purchased, through its 
various departments, and to set up the necessary files. The purchaser of the car 
was then provided with a payment book which he used as a record for payment 
of the obligation. The booklet contained a brief summary of the obligation as- 
sumed by the purchaser and a space was provided for the recording of monthly 
payments. This was supplied to the purchaser only after the corporation had 
completed the purchase of the conditional sales contract. The purchaser kept 
a copy of the said contract, which he obtained from the dealer at the time the 
purchase of the car was consummated, and which includes complete breakdown 
of the transaction, showing the description of the vehicle, full price of the car, 
down payment or trade in allowance, the unpaid cash balance, insurance premium 
and term of coverage, the finance charge and “clerical fee,” the contract balance, 
and a recitation of the number and amount of the monthly payments. The in- 
surance department of Union Service, Inc., provided the purchaser of the car 
with a copy of any insurance policy covering the insurance placed on the car. 
Payments were receipted for at the time of payment and when the obligation 
was paid in full, title was transferred to the purchaser and Union Service, Inc., 
released its interest as the legal owner of the car. 

The California Corporation Commission still contended that United Service, 
Inc., was engaged in the loan business, subject to the Personal Property Brokers 
Act, and must have a licehse to operate. 

The matter eventually went to trial in Superior Court in Los Angeles and 
Union Service, Inc., won the case. It was thereafter appealed and is still in 
this status. 

The investigation of the California Corporation disclosed that James Roosevelt 
interests probably were involved in three principal lending services: The Asso- 
ciated Business Club, Inc., a California corporation as of May 4, 1949, having 
a personal property brokers license; Union Service, Inc., mentioned above; and 
Trainmen’s Service, Inc., allegedly a Delaware corporation as of April 6, 1948. 
It might be noted that these three organizations are listed in the Los Angeles 
central section of the telephone book at 714 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, tele- 
phone TR 7221. 

The records of the Los Angeles Office, California Corporation Commission, 
reflect that the officers of Associated Business Club, Inc., are M. C. Plumley, 
president and director; Fred A. Bartman, Jr., vice president and director; Wil- 
liam S. Bartman, secretary-treasurer and director; and Richard Richards, di- 
rector. It should be noted here, however, that it is the belief of representatives 
of the corporation commission are of the opinion that William S. Bartman has 
withdrawn from the instant operations and other activities which will be referred 
to hereinafter. 

At the time of the investigation it was determined that the said corporation 
commission had issued a permit to Associated Business Club, Inc., for the sale 
of 500 shares of its stock, at $10 a share, to William S. Bartman and 500 shares 
to M. C. Plumley. 

Also for the purpose of the record, it might be noted here that on January 29, 
1950, the California Corporation Commission authorized the sale of 50 shares 
of Roosevelt & Sargent of California, a California corporation as of January 3, 
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1950, at $10 a share, to William S. Bartman, and 50 shares to Roosevelt & 
Sargent, Inc., a Massachusetts corporation. The officers of Roosevelt & Sargent 
of California, Inc., were listed as James Roosevelt, president and director; John 
Sargent, vice president and director; William S. Bartman, secretary-treasurer 
and director; and Fred A. Bartman, Jr., director. This corporation was organ- 
ized for the purpose of engaging in the general insurance and insurance brokerage 
business, 

Further, for the record, it might be noted that the California Corporation 
Commission also authorized the sale of all of the shares of stock, 50, at $10 
a share, to Roosevelt & Sargent, the Massachusetts corporation. The officers of 
this said corporation are James Roosevelt, executive vice president; John Sar- 
gent, president; and M. C. Piumley, vice president. 

Through a review of the listed officers of the above-mentioned Roosevelt & 
Sargent, Roosevelt & Sargent of California, Inc., Associated Business Club, Ine., 
und Union Service, Ine., it is abserved that James Roosevelt, John Sargent, M. C. 
Plumley, William S. Bartman, and Fred A. Barthman are well intermingled. 
Also the officers of the previously mentioned Trainmen’s Service, Ine., were listed 
in the commission office, at the time of the investigation, as James Roosevelt, 
president, and John Sargent, secretary-treasurer. As previously mentioned, this 
latter organization is reported to be a Delaware corporation. 

The above-mentioned Associated Business Club, Inc., was organized for the 
purpose of engaging in the personal property brokerage business and discounting 
commercial paper, according to the commission records. It actually engaged in 
making personal property loans to members of the various A. F. of L. unions in 
the Los Angeles area and financing conditional sales contracts on the purchase 
of automobiles by them. The capital for this purpose was borrowed from the 
Bank of America at 5 percent simple interest. The money was in turn loaned 
to the A. F. of L. members for the purchase of automobiles at % of 1 percent per 
month (10 percent a year) on the reducing balances or 4 percent on the conditional 
sales contracts. It was alleged that the initial line of credit from the Bank 
of America was $500,000. 

The union member who borrowed money or financed his conditional sales 
contract through Associated Business Club, Ine., was believed to have been 
required to take insurance with Republie Indemnity Co. and was $50 deductible 
collision, fire and theft. It was reported that the brokerage on the insurance was 
payable to Associated. It also appeared that there might have been a cut-in 
on the insurance brokerage business by the League Corp. This corporation was 
incorporated as a California corporation on August 29, 1949, for the purpose of 
“dealing in insurance and some real estate, Mr. Krams to be the active member.” 
The oflicers of the corporation were 8S. C. Krams, president; W. J. Bassett, sec- 
retary-treasurer ; and Leo M. Rosecrans, vice president. Krams was connected 
with the A. F, of L. in a labor-relations capacity, Bassett was secretary-treasurer 
of the Los Angeles Labor Council, A. F. of L., and Rosecrans was the attorney. 

The Corporation Commission authorized the sale of 10 shares of the corpora- 
tion’s stock, at $10 a share, to Krams and 10 shares to Bassett. This situation 
appears to be of interest as here we have A. F. of L. representatives in the insur- 
ance business. Also there is another organization, the A. F. of L. Buyer’s League, 
involved in the situation, This organization was incorporated August 11, 1948, 
for the purpose of “contacting consumer goods suppliers and manufacturers 
for obtaining commitments from them that their goods and products will be 
made available to members of the A. F. of L. at a reduced cost.” It is through 
this organization that automobiles and merchandise are purchased by union 
members at a discount. Members pay $1 a year for a card, which, when pre- 
sented to approved merchants and dealers, entitles them to make purchases at 
a discount. The $1 fee is paid directly to the said league, through the union 
member's local, Here again is a situation of material interest because the above- 
mentioned Krams was the secretary-treasurer of the said league. Harry Lea 
was president and one Charles Hamner was vice president. Lea was assistant 
secretary of the Central Labor Council and Hamner was director of public rela- 
tions of the council. 

In connection with the above-mentioned loan of money to Associated by the 
Bank of America, it obtained a guaranty by Union Service, Inc., which acquired 
an ultimate loss bond on each automobile purchase contract at $10 per loan 
contract on old cars and $15 per loan on new cars, covering recourse liability on 
the loans. These bonds were allegedly obtained from Firemen’s Fund Insurance 
Co. or the Pacific National Fire Insurance Co. of San Francisco, Calif., and the 
cost thereof was believed to have been borne by either Union Service, Inc., or 
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Associated Business Club, Inc., and not passed on to the A. F. of L. member who 
borrowed the money from Associated or financed their conditional sales con- 
tract through Associated. 

It was understood that the recourse for any contingent loss due to reposses- 
sion, failure to pay conditional sales contracts and individual loans, was to be 
had against Union Service, Inc. Also the ultimate loss bond was to be utilized 
for the bank’s protection. In consideration thereof, Union Service, Inc., was 
to be entitled to and secure that portion of the differential between charges made 
to the Associated by the bank and charges made by Associated to the union 
member to recompense Union Service, Inc. 

The volume of business of Associated, outstanding as of December 31, 1949, 
wis approximately $119,000 on personal property brokerage loans and approxi- 
mately $680,000 on conditional sales contracts. There was an indication that 
possibly $2 million additional had been loaned between December 31, 1949, and 
May of 1950. It was also indicated that Associated had operated at a loss both 
on its personal property brokerage loans and on financing conditional sales 
contracts. This includes income from insurance brokerage as well as interest 
and charges on loans and discounting conditional sales contracts. 

It was also indicated that Union Service, in addition to guaranteeing loans 
to members of the CIO, through the Greater CIO Council Trade Union Service 
Club, Retail Clerks 770 Credit Union and possibly the Northern California 
Trade Unions Service Club. 

The first two-mentioned organizations, in the last paragraph, act as lending 
agencies to their members. Loans are made with funds furnished by the Bank 
of America on a line of credit established with the bank. Ultimate loss bonds, 
paid for by the borrowers, are furnished to the bank on each loan, Purchase 
of contracts for union members is handled substantially the same way. The 
insurance on the property which secures the loan or is subject of the contract 
is required in all cases with a loss payable clause to the lender or contract 
holder. The rate of interest on the loan is 4 percent per annum, discounted, 
plus $10. The $10 covers the cost of the ultimate loss bond and is the same re- 
gardless of the term of the loan. Loans and contracts are approved by the secre- 
tary of the CIO local involved, in case of the CIO council, or the executive board of 
the A. F. of L. local, in case of the retail clerks. 

The volume of business of these two said organizations aggregate approxi- 
mately the total volume of business done by the Associated Business Club, Inc., 
which reflects that these two organizations, through Union Service, which is 
not licensed as a personal-property broker, is the same as Associated which 
is licensed. The business seems to all be on the security of automobiles. Approxi- 
mately 95 percent is purchase of conditional sales contracts and 5 percent is direct 
loans on the basis of refinancing existing loans or contracts. 

Union Service, Inc., services the loans and contracts, preparing the loan or 
contract and handling all bookkeeping work for the two said organizations. It 
makes the collections for the nominal lending entity. 

The details of the operations of the Northern California Trade Unions Service 
Club were not developed. 

Trainmen’s Service, Inc., as mentioned above as being a Delaware corporation, 
is a nonprofit corporation formed to service the financing for members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. Neither it nor the said brotherhood make 
direct loans, allegedly. It is reported to refer the members to the Bank of 
America, as far as Los Angeles is concerned, and the bank makes the loans and 
is the payee on the loans or contracts. There is no recourse or guarantee to 
the bank by any third party. The organization is reported to draft the loan 
papers for the bank and the member. As mentioned above, however, it should 
be remembered that James Roosevelt and John Sargent were said to be the 
president and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the said organization. 

The files of the Corporation Commissioner’s office in Los Angeles contains a 
photostatic copy of an agreement between the Los Angeles Committee for the 
National CIO and the United Service, Inc., dated August 27, 1948, which, among 
other things, provides as follows: q 

“Whereas the committee is desirous of processing for the members of the 
union preferential services and rates of interest in financing and refinancing of 
new and used cars; 

“Whereas Union Service, Inc., is in a position to make possible such preferences ; 

“Whereas the establishment and operation of such a plan will require certain 
accommodations which the committee is willing to extend and service; 

“Therefore it is agreed as follows: 
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“The committee, in order to make possible and to effectuate the purposes of 
the agreement, shall make available to Union Service, at no cost, office space 
and general facilities whereby the mechanics of the plan may be facilitated 
and whereby the committee shall render assistance in the dissemination of 
information and in the general promotion of the plan. 

“The committee shall cooperate by affording to Union Service full credit and 
collection information with reference to its member borrowers and members who 
are applicants for loans and promises to Union Service the cooperation of local 
union authorities, agents, and union stewards in obtaining such credit and collec- 
tion information and in processing and collecting such loans and in effecting 
the purpose of the agreement. 

“Fees paid by Union Service to public officers for various purposes shall be 
paid by the borrower and collected by Union Service at the time of executing 
any contract or transaction. 

“A clerical fee of $10 on each loan or contract processed, which $10 will he 
added to the face of the contract or indebtedness at the time of the issuance of 
same. 

“All contracts must provide for fire, theft, and collision insurance in form and 
substance acceptable to Union Service and approved thereby, and the amount of 
the premium for the said insurance is to be added to the face value of the 
indebtedness. 

“If no provision for insurance with an insurance carrier is authorized or ap 
proved by Union Service, then there shall be an additional clerical charge of $25 
on each loan or contract and it shall be added to the face thereof by Union 
Service.” 

The said agreement was to bind all successors or assigns and to continue for 
5 years on condition that Union Service could terminate it on written notice 
to the committee at any time, and at the expiration of 5 years from the date 
thereof, the committee could terminate it on written notice to Union Service, pro- 
vided that after termination, the committee would continue to afford to Service 
its full services and cooperation in the collection of existing indebtedness. 

This agreement was signed by James Roosevelt and Plumley, for Union Service 
and Robert Clark and Irvin L. De Shetler for the CIO. 

There is also contained in the said files a photostatic copy of an agreement, 
dated July 14. 1949, between Associated Business Club, Inc., Bank of America, 
and Union Services, Inc., which. among other things, provides as follows: 

“Whereas Associated, organized and licensed under the California Personal 
Property Brokers Act for the purpose of making loans and performing other 
financial services to members of certain labor unions and especially those af- 
filiated with the AFL, and to provide for their union members a means to afford 
a preferential rate in financing or refinancing of the purchase of new or used 
cars, or loans on new and used cars owned by members of the said unions, and 
a method of financing the payment of insurance premiums on automobile insur- 
ance policies of members of the said unions; 

‘Whereas the establishment and operation of such a plan will require certain 
financial accommodations which the bank is willing to extend to the Associated: 

“Whereas Associated and Union Service are concurrently entering into an 
agency agreement wherein Union Service is assuming the recourse liability of 
Associated, and wherein Associated is appointing Union Service as its agent for 
the purpose of undertaking general administrative and accounting detail in 
relation to the handling of contracts thereunder; 

“Now therefore the bank agrees to purchase from Associated conditional sales 
contracts and chattle mortgages and notes pertaining thereto, arising out of 
the purchase or refinancing of new and used cars and chattle mortgages on auto- 
mobiles owned by union members, and notes pertaining thereto, executed in 
consideration of loans by Associated and acceptable promissory notes arising out 
of the financing of the payment of insurance premiums on policies covering auto- 
mobiles offered to the bank by Associated, subject to the following: 

“Contracts are to be in the form satisfactory to the bank and represent a sale 
or refinancing of a new or used car to a purchaser, who is a union member at the 
time, or a loan to a member of one of the said unions, secured by an automobile 
owned by the member, or the payment and financing of insurance premiums on 
automobile policies purchased or obtained by a union member. 

“Each conditional sales contract shall include an amount of interest not less 
than an amount equal to an annual 4 percent discount rate plus $10. Each 
chattle mortgage sold to the bank by Associated is to he accompanied by a note, 
which bears interest at the rate of five-sixths of 1 percent per month on the unpaid 
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balance of the said note. Each promissory note for insurance premium financing 
shall bear interest at the rate equal to five-sixths of 1 percent per month on the 
unpaid balance. 

“The contract is to provide for fire, theft and collision insurance in a form 
satisfactory to the bank, 

“The purchase price of the contracts shall be the amount of the unpaid con- 
aract balance thereof, including the cost of insurance and precomputed discount, 
in the case of conditional sales contracts and including the cost of insurance, in 
the case of chattle mortgage contracts. Union Service or Associated agree that 
one or the other or both will make arrangements with the insurance companies 
that while insurance policies, whose premiums are paid by the executors of the 
promissory notes by members of the said unions, under which arrangement each 
insurance company agrees: that in the event the promissory note is taken to 
finance or pay the premium on the insurance policy in default, then the said 
insurance Company will upon request cancel the said policy and pay the unearned 
pr emium on the said policy to Associated. 

“Associated is appointed by the bank as an agent to receive the sum of money 
due under the contracts, 

“Associated appoints the bank as attorney-in-fact to endorse the name of 
Associated on all checks and drafts received on collection of contracts sold to the 
bank and to execute other assignments or documents in Associated’s name neces- 
sary and proper to transfer to the bank such contracts and cars described therein. 

“The bank discount charges in purchasing contracts will be paid by Associated 
and shall be an amount equal to simple interest computed at the rate of 5 per- 
cent on the gross daily balances of outstanding contracts. 

“The bank agrees to alford to Union Service or Associated its facilities for 
repossession services in the event of contractual defaults and to render such 
services to Union Service or Associated at reasonable rates and costs.” 

This agreement was signed by Plumley and William S. Bartman of Union 
Service, Fred A. Bartman and William S. Bartman of Associated, and two 
representatives of the bank whose signatures could not be made out. 

There is also a photostatic copy of the surety agreement between Union 
Service and Associated, dated also July 14, 1949, executed in connection with 
the last above described agreement. This surety agreement was signed by 
Plumley and William 8. Bartman for Union Service and Fred A. Bartman and 
William S. Bartman for Associated. 

It is now believed by investigators of the corporation commissioner’s office 
that since the commission appealed the local superior court decision to higher 
courts, Union Service is making every effort to discontinue any operations that 
might appear to be loan business and is possibly handling only automobile 
jinancing for either AFL. or CIO members, while Associated is handling any 
actual loan business for members of either union. 

There is attached hereto a yellow circular and an orange cireular of the 
Union Auto Service Association, as samples of the advertising that can be found 
in many union offices or halls. This organization is no doubt the same as 
Associated and Union Service and the yellow circular reflects that the organiza- 
tion's Los Angeles address, 714 South Hill Street, and telephone number TR. 
7221, are the same as the address and telephone number of Associated and 
Union Service. Also the organization's North Hollywood telephone numbers 
are the same as those of Associated and Union Service. There is some slight 
variation in the North Hollywood address of the said organization, as com- 
pared to that of Associated and Union Service, but this is not material be- 
cause the northwest section of the Los Angeles telephone book reflects that all 
three organizations have the address of 5640 Lankershim Boulevard, rather 
than 5501 Lankershim Boulevard, as reflected by the yellow circular. All three 
organizations have probably taken the address listed on the yellow circular 
since the publication of the said section of the Los Angeles telephone book. The 
orange circular is from an address in San Diego, Calif., and it is not known to 
the investigator whether or not the Associated and Union Service organiza- 
tions have offices there, but it is believed that they do. 

There is also attached a rough sketch which attempts to show the operations 
of the organizations mentioned in this report and to indicate the connection 
of James Roosevelt and his associates therewith. 


| 
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(The circulars and sketch referred to follow :) 


This card will save you money! U. S. POSTAGE 
READ IT * USE IT * SAVE IT PAID 
Permit No, 142 

_ Sen Diego, Coiif. 


{Front of postal card] 


ZYOUR UNION CARD CAN SAVE 
YOU AN EXTRA WEEK’S PAY! 


YOUR KNEW CAR 


fer 


= 


APPROVED BY 
MILLMEN'S UNION 
LOCAL 2020 


ALSO SAYE ON 
USED CAR FINANCING 


CALL OR VisiT 
UNION AUTO SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
520 "8" Street, Rm. 309 Son Diego, Calif. 
Phoes FRenkiin 92171 
Open Mondeys Tilt P.m. Free Parking On 6th end St 


{Back of postal card] 


| $ $ 
| 
| 
| 
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YOUR UNION CARD CAN MAKE 
YOU AN EXTRA WEEK’S PAY! 


FINANCE YOUR NEW CAR 


APPROVED BY U.A.W. 
LOCAL 645 


INSURANCE WITHOUT DISCRIMINATION AS TO RACE, COLOR OR CREED 


UNION AUTO SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


VALLEY OFFICE: 5501 N. Lonkershim Bivd. North Hollywood - 
1-0988 


USED CAR FINANCING 
only 512% 


hee: 


7145. 


| 
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Mr. Horra. There was a statement made on the record which Mr. 
Dorfman refused to answer under the fifth, as to whether or not I 
received any part of the money. I think it was $100,000 mentioned. 
I want to ll the statement under oath that at no time have I re- 
ceived any money from the agency of Allen Dorfman. 

Mr. <All right. 

Mr. Horrman. Or anything through the Jack-O-Lantern property 
in Wisconsin ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I made a statement under oath that Allen Dorfman has 
contributed no moneys to the Jack-O-Lantern properties that have 
not been secured either by notes or by his share of the stock of the 
company. 

Mr. Horrman. And you want to further say you have received no 
profit through the Jack-O-Lantern either by way of increase in capital 
value or any other way ? 

Mr. Horra. Well, I certainly will not. If my stock has improved 
I think I am entitled to earn on my investment. 

Mr. Smirn. All right. 

Mr. Horra. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Smrrn. For the purpose of the record, I have received many, 
many telegrams, and some letters relative to this investigation, making 
requests that we continue our investigation in other parts of the coun- 
try. That is not my province, not my decision to make as chairman 
of the subcommittee handling this hearing. That is a matter for the 
chairman of the full Committee on Education and Labor in Washing- 
ton to make. 

I am not going to put these telegrams in the record, or the letters, 
except this particular letter, which I will make a part of the record. 

This letter comes from the Teamsters Joint Council No. 32 of 
Minneapolis, Minn. And, in substance, after the heading of it, it says: 

The Teamsters Joint Council No. 32 joins with our general president, Dave 
Beck, in his forthright condemnation of dishonesty by union officials of whatever 


rank, and pledges its full cooperation to proper authorities in any investigation 
of alleged acts. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


TEAMSTERS JoInT Councit No. 32, 
INTERNATIONAL BrRoTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN & HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 25, 1953. 


Hon. Winr SMITH, 
Chairman of Lahor Subcommittee, 
Federal Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Str: We wish to call to your attention a statement that was issued on 
November 21, 1953, by Jack J. Jorgensen, president, and Joseph F. O’Hare, 
secretary-treasurer, of the Teamsters Joint Council No. 32 of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and published in the Minneapolis Sunday Star and Tribune on November 22, 
1953. 

“The Teamsters Joint Council No. 32 joins with our general president, Dave 
Beck, in his forthright condemnation of dishonesty by union officials of what- 
ever rank, and pledges its full cooperation to proper authorities in any investi- 
gation of alleged acts. 

“However, we are not willing to accuse and condemn on the basis of unproved 
allegations. Our 30,000 members, we are convinced, join us in this statement.” 

May we respectfully suggest that in fairness to all concerned, a transcript 
of any pertinent testimony relating to Minneapolis teamsters be sent to Dave 
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Beck, general president of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, who has full authority under our 
constitution and bylaws to deal with these situations. 
Very truly yours, 
[SBAL] Jack J. Jorgenson, President. 
JoserH F. O'Hare, 
Secretury-Treasurer. 

Mr. Sairn. I also have a statement which I wish to insert in the 
record, a statement coming from me as chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, and this statement does not bind any member of the committee. 
I make it as an individual. The other members of the committee 
may make any statement they wish to make as to the purport and 
intent of this committee. 

I have a copy of my statement that I am not going to read at this 
time, but the press may have copies if they wish. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WINT SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF KANSAS, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON WELFARE FUNDS 
AND LABOR RACKETEERING, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


As these hearings close, I want the record to show, and I want to remind 
the press, of our purpose in being here. 

As you know, this subcommittee of the Committee on Edueation and Labor 
came to Detroit last June accompanied by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations. Our joint purpose then was an inguiry not only 
into charges of labor racketeering but a study of the administration of various 
Federal labor laws. 

Our specific purpose in returning to Detroit this week was to complete the 
hearings begun in June. In completing that hearing. we have sought to assemble 
information on which we might make a full and complete report to the 27- 
member Labor Committee of the House of Representatives, which is headed by 
Chairman Sam McConnell, of Pennsylvania. 

Those who have attended these sessions and followed the accounts in the 
press will undoubtedly draw their own conclusions as to whether our labor 
laws are being properly and fairly administered in the interests of all workers. 

I want to especially emphasize that I say “all workers,” and that I refer 
to the “Labor” Committee of the House of Representatives. I emphasize that 
because it is our sworn duty to consider the needs of every American citizen 
who works for a living. These Federal laws over which the committee has 
jurisdiction are “labor” laws—not “union labor” statutes. And neither is the 
committee we represent a “union labor’ committee—its function encompasses 
the interests of all American citizens, but specifically the direct interests of 
60 million American workingmen. I remind you that of these 60 million only 
15 million—25 percent—are members of labor unions. 

Furthermore, the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act, which amended it, 
were designed to protect the rights of all workers—not just union members. 
And those laws give all workers the free right to organize if they wish—not, 
I remind you, the dubious right to be organized whether they want to or not. 

Now it also follows that when we refer to unions, we should have in mind 
all the members of those unions—not just the few who are officers. Unfortu- 
nately, in recent years, the terms “labor,” “unions,” and “union officers” have 
become so intermixed that too many people automatically assume that when- 
ever a union boss speaks out on any subject, then that is necessarily the attitude 
of every American worker. Not only is it often not the view of all workers, 
but in too many cases it doesn’t even represent the thinking of the majority of 
that man’s own union. 

It becomes amply clear that Congress has a grave duty here because it is 
under the protection of Federal law that unions have grown to power. It is 
through deliberate abuse of that power that some unions and their membership 
have lost their free right and are under the personal domination of officials 
bent on private gain. 

Employers have rights and duties under these laws I speak of. Apart from 
any law, we will all agree that every employer has a moral oblgation to his 
workers. No action by any employer calls for stronger condemnation than the 
exploitation of his own employees. It has been made tragically clear to this 
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committee that some employers are so lacking in courage and morality that 
they enter collusive agreements with union officials under which the funds of 
their workers are dissipated. Apparently these employers, like the late Prime 
Minister Chamberlain, are thinking of peace at any price. May I remind them 
that the price of “peace at any price’ will always be too high for a free man, 
when it really amounts to a sale of freedom on the installment plan. I have 
great sympathy for some of those very small employers who are forced out 
of business by ruthless pressures from union officials. Every American has the 
right to do business freely, conforming to law, in an open, competitive market. 
I am convinced there could be no greater abuse of power or no greater display 
of arrogance than the testimony we have received here of men forced to pay 
tribute to private organizations in order to do business. I am aiso convinced 
our American system could not be degraded more than it has been in those 
cases where union officials through economic pressure force a man out of business, 
then take over his enterprise for their personal profit through dummy corpora- 
tions headed by their own wives and relatives. 

Unless these abuses of power are regulated, then American workers and 
American business will become the private game preserve of brigands out hunting 
with a Federal license. 

We have also seen staggering sums of money committed to so-called insurance 
and welfare funds. 

The Taft-Hartley Act makes a halfhearted effort to require employer par- 
ticipation in the handling of these funds. It has become obvious that, in practice, 
this has meant sole control by union officers. Employers seem willing to abdi- 
cate any responsibility they have. The result is that such funds become in fact 
real “union welfare” funds, with enormous sums siphoned off for the welfare 
of some union officials and their friends. The worker whose labor helps pro- 
duce all the wealth involved is a doubtful beneficiary, who must quietly approach 
the door with hat in hand and maintain good standing with union officials or 
he will get nothing at all. 

We have seen unbelievably stupid or incredibly willful mishandling of these 
moneys—by people with no training and little capacity to understand the busi- 
ness, and who are completely subservient to labor leaders. 

I think there is no area of labor-management relations which calls for stricter 
control in the interests of the worker than this whole subject of insurance and 
welfare payments. Too many employers and too many union officials have shown 
that they cannot be trusted to handle the responsibilities which the Taft-Hartley 
Act sought to give them in this field. And we can all see the control over indi- 
vidual members which a union official will have if he controls this money, as well 
as the individual worker's right to share in it. Such authority is obviously an 
invitation to corruption and should not be given to any private group. 

You may be sure this subcommittee will make strong recommendations on 
these matters when Congress meets in January. 


Mr. Smiru. Mr. Hoffman, did you care to make a statement ? 

Mr. Horrman. Only to refer to the letter from the Teamsters Joint 
Council No. 32 in Minneapolis. The last paragraph, Mr. Chairman, 
states: 

May we respectfully suggest that in fairness to all concerned, a transcript of 
any pertinent testimony relating to Minneapolis teamsters be sent to Dave Beck, 
general president of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen, and Helpers of America, who has full authority under our con- 
stitution and bylaws to deal with these situations. 

My only comment would be that Dave Beck has full authority to 
clean his own household, There is no reason why we should send him 
transcripts of the testimony. He has more knowledge of it and better 
facilities for getting accurate information than we have. If he sees 
something wrong he had better start cleaning it up. 

Mr. Smirn. Very well. 

If there is nothing further, the committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:25 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed subject 
to the call of the chairman.) 
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